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PREFACE- 


Amongst  the  various  species  of  literary  com- 
position, th^re  is,  perhaps,  none,  which  is  more  gen- 
erally allowed  to  be  productive  of  amusement  and  in- 
•tniction,  thaa  Biography. 

The  actions  and  characters  of  great  men,  naturally 
excite  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  human  mind; 
and,  therefore,  we  cannot  be  indifferent  respecting 
the  memoirs  of  the  lives  of  those  excellent  and  emi- 
nent personages,  who  have  been  an  ornament  to  the 
world,  have  enlightened  it  by  literature  and  science, 
and  t^  their  virtues  and  abilities,  have  raised  thern^ 
sehres  to  the  highest  pitch  of  reputation  and  honour 
Bmongst  mankind.  ^ 

The  world  has  produced  a  great  many  men,  distin- 
guished by  elevated  genius  and  exalted  virtue,  the 
perusal  of  whose  atchievments  and  illustrious  actions, 
must  have  a  natural  tendency  to  excite  in  us  a  gene- 
rous emulation,  and  to  animate  us  to  the  most  worthy 
and  laudable  pursuits. 

The  statesman  may  be  expected  to  aspire  after  a 
greaterdegreeof  political  knowledge,  and  to  investi*- 
^ate  the  means  of  promoting,  in  the  best  manner,  the 
interest  of  the  state  over  which  he  is  appointed  to 
preside,  by  the  examples  of  a  Walsingham,  a  Bur- 
leigh, a  Chatham,  a  Hancock,  a  Franklin,  &c. 

The  soldier  arid  the  seaman,  may  be  animated  to 
the  pursuit  of  military  honours,  by  the  heroic  actions 
of  a  Blake,  a  Du  Quesne,  a  Howe,  a  Marlborough, 
a  Green,  a  Montgomery,  a  Mercer,  a  Warren,  » 
Wayne,  &c. 


IT  VREFACB. 

The  disinterested  patriot,  who  is  a  zealous  advo* 
cate  for  liberty  and  a  rational  system  of  government^ 
may  be  stimulated  by  the  noble  examples  of  a  Hamp- 
den, a  Russet,  a  Sydney,  &c.  And  a]thoufi;h  age» 
may  roll  on,  before  it  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  even  a 
solitary  individual  to  emulate  the  virtues  of  our  im- 
mortal Washington,  who  was  *^  first  in  war,  first 
in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  ;'* 
and  whose  loss,  the  worthy  and  enlightened  part  of 
mankind,  will,  throughout  the  wodd,  long  continue 
to  deplore :  yet  so  bright  an  example  of  excellence 
hold  forth  to  public  view,  may  tend  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  our  aspiring  youth,  a  zeal  to  imitate  at  a 
humble  distance,  a  pattern^  which  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  equal ;  and  may  teach  them,  what  human  tia« 
lure  is  capable  of  performing,,  when  it  duly  relies  oa 
assistance  from  on  high. 

But  to  procetd — the  Divine,  the  Lawyer  and  the 
Physician  may  all  be  excited  to  aim  at  excellence,  by 
the  exan:ple  of  a  Tillotson  and  a  Witherspoon  :  a 
Cook,  a  Hale,  a  Holt  and  a  Mansfield ;  a  fioerhaave^ 
a  S\dcnham,  a  Monroe  and  a  Cullen. — And  the  man 
of  letters  and  philosophical  enquiry^  may  be  incited 
to  aspire  alter  literary  and  scientific  eminence,  by  the 
immortal  honours  of  a  Homer,  a  Virgil,  a  Milton,  a 
Newton,  a  Des  Cartes,  a  Thompson,  a  Rittenhouse^ 
&c.  And,  although  it  be  not  in  the  power  of  every 
one  to  gather  laurels  in  the  field  of  Mars,  to  guide 
the  helm  of  state  amidst  the  turbulence  of  faction,  to 
exj>lore  into  the  deep  and  hidden  recesses  of  nature, 
to  display  the  oratorial  powers  of  a  Cicero  at  the  bar, 
or  a  1  illotson  in  the  pulpit,  or  to  acquire  the  well 
earned  tame  of  a  Galen  or  a  Monroe,  in  the  science 
of  medicine,  yet  there  are  certain  virtues  which  high- 
ly dignify  the  private  citizen,  the  performance  of 
which  is  in  every  one's  power. 

Indeed  it  is  pobsible  for  a  man  to  be  covered  with 
all  the  splendour  of  glory  :  but  if  he  be  deficient  in 
the  more  substantial  virtues  of  patience,  beuevolcncey 


j^sigtiation,  fortitude,  &c.  a  4ark  and  gloomy,  shade 
is  thrown  over  all  his  public  illustrious  actions,  la 
order,  therefore,  that  wetoay  arrive  at  the  real  cha- 
racter of  those,  whom  the*world  ha^^e  denominated 
great,  the  Biographer,  whilst  he  relates  those  actions 
which  have  more  immediately  tended  to  inomortalize 
them,  must  not  omit  to  exhibit,  how  they  have  spent 
their  hours  in  domestic  retirement :  and  this  as  far  as 
was  practicable,  has  been  attended  to  in  the  present 
undertaking. 

But  it  is  not  from  the  perusal  of  the  lives  of  the  gooA 
alone,  that  men  may  be  stimulated  to  the  practice  of^ 
▼irtuou2»  actions.  The  lives  of  bad  men  may,  likewise, 
be  highly  useful :  for  whilst  on  the  one  hand,  we  are 
induced  to  emulate  the  conduct  of  the  former,  in  or-^ 
der  that  we  may  obtain  that  honest  fame,  which  they 
have  so  justly  acquired :  we  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
deterred  from  pursuing  the  footsteps  of  the  latter,  lest 
we  should  in  the  same  manner,  as  they,  be  transmitted 
to  posterity  with  infamy. 

In  a  Biographical  Dicticnar)',  it  would  be  an  unpar- 
donable omission,  were  the  author  to  confine  himself 
solely,  to  the  lives  of  eminent  men,  there  being  many 
instances  of  female  excellence,  which  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  held  up  as  proper  objects  for  the 
jmitation  of  the  fair  sex  ;  and  some  of  female  depra* 
vity,  which  may  warn  them  against  those  errors  and 
indiscretions,  which  have  entailed  disgrace  on  the  me- 
mory of  others. 

Most  works  of  this  kind,  hitherto  published,  have 
either  been  too  voluminous,  and  consequently  of  too 
high  a  price :  or  too  inconsiderable  in  point  of  size, 
to  do  justice  to  the  many  illustrious  persons,  who  have 
flourished.  The  extent  of  the  present  publication,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  free  from  either  of  those  extremes  j 
as  it  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  comprize  a  sketch  of 
the  most  brilliant  traits  in  each  particular  character, 
without  being  so  minute  and  verbose,  as  to  disgust  by 
its  {NTolixity. 


ti  tRiFACE. 

.Na  work  of  this  kind,  .on  a  general plan^  has  evct 
Appeared  in  Ajnerica :  nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
any  of  much  importance  been  published  in  Europe 
for  these  severa^years  past :  hence  many  Hves  of  per- 
sons of  the  greatest  eminence,  who  have  finished  their 
earthly  career  since  that  period,  have  been  unavordably 
emitted,  and  former  jxiblications,  of  course,  renjdered 
in  a  great  measure  imperfect  and  obsolete.  Thi^  pub- 
fication,  therefore,  will  contain  an  account  of  every 
life,  which  has  been  sufficiently  distinguished  to  be 
recorded,  up  to  the  present  period  :  not  indeed  a  dry 
and  uninteresting  list  of  all  the  names,  which  may  be 
found  ifi  Chronological  tables,  (for  of  many  rulers  Doth 
in  church  and  state,  little  else  can  be  said,  than  that 
they  have  lived  and  died,)  but  a  plain  and  concise  nar- 
rative of  the  actions  or  writings  ;  the  honours  or  dis- 
graces of  all  those,  whose  virtues,  parts,  learning  or 
even  vices  have  preserved  themfrom  oblivion,  in  every 
age  and  country,  but  particularly  in  America. 

In  selecting,  materials  for  this  work,  resource  has 
been  had  not  only  to  the  Biographia  Brittannica^ 
Bayle's  Dictionary,  Johnson's  and  Adams'  Biographi- 
cal Magazine,  the  American  Encyclopaedia,  &c.  but 
likewise  to  such  volumes  as  treat  of  the  lives  of 
individuals,  to  the  American  Magazines,  and  to 
such  MSS.  as  it  was  possible  for  the  editor  to  ob- 
tain, with  respect  to  the  lives  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

In  selecting  materials  for  a  publication  of  this  sort, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the  judicious  reader, 
that  no  mode  could  possibly  have  been  adopted, 
which  would  ensure  even  a  tolerable  chance  of  afford- 
ing universal  satisfaction.  Some  would  have  been 
better  pleased  with  a  chronological  list  of  the  births 
and  deaths  of  eminent  persons,  with  the  bare  mention 
of  a  few  particular  acts,. by  which  they  had  been  more 
especially  distinguished.  Had  this  mode  been  follow- 
ed, the  catalogue  of  remarkable  personages  would 
have  undoubtedly  been  more  complete  y  but  to  the 


great  buBc  df  our  patrons,  the  work  would  have  been 
deemed  less  interesting. 

To  many,  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  if 
we  had  exclusively  confined  ourselves  to  American 
characters ;  but  a  General  or  Universal  Biography 
was  proposed  jq  our  original  plan,  from  which,  if  we 
had  deviated,  we  would  have  materially  disappointed 
not  only  a  number  of  respectable  Europeans,  but  also 
of  native  citi?:ens.  Besides  the  proper  execution  of 
a  complete  American  Biographi/,  is  attended  with 
much  greater  difficulty,  than  is  generally  apprehend- 
ed ;  for  though  It  must  be  universally  acknowledged, 
that  no  country  has,  in  so  short  a  period,  produced  a 
greater  number  of  distinguished  characters  than  this, 
Jt  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  written  memoirs  of 
their  lives,  are  too  few  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
Biographer. 

Of  every  publication,  which  could  be  procured 
suitable  to  his  purpose,  the  editor  has  availed  himself 
to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities  :  several  literary  gentle- 
men have,  likewise,  been  so  obliging  as  to  honour  him 
with  some  sketches  of  the  illustrious  dead,  for  which 
favours,  he  embraces  this  opportunity  of  returning  his 
most  grateful  acknowledgments.  Had  communica- 
tions of  this  kind  been  more  frequent,  he  has  no 
doubt,  that  his  work  would  have  been  tnore  accept- 
able to  the  public  ;  but,  as  he  is  conscious  of  having 
resorted  to  every  source  of  information  within  his 
grasp,  he  has  no  occasion  to  reproach  himself  with 
want  of  industry  or  attention. 

First  attempts  at  arduous  and  important  designs  are 
naturally  imperfect  :  it  requires  succeeding  exertions 
to  bring  them  to  maturity,  but  he,  who  has  projected 
a  useful  undertaking,  and  executed  it  as  well,  as  from 
existing  circumstances  might  be  expected,  will,  it  is 
hoped*  be  allowed  to  have  some  small  claim  to  the 
indulgence  of  a  candid  and  judicious  public. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  being  alphabetical, 
some  parts  of  it  Will  naturally  contain  more  original 
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matter  than  others.  It  so  happens,  that  the  name«  of 
few  distinguished  Americans  begin  with  the  first  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet :  few  memoirs  of  these,  in  com* 
parison  are,  therefore,  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  ; 
but  it  is  belteved,  that  those,  who  shall  peruse  the 
other  three,  particularly  the  two  last,  will  have  no  rea^ 
6on  to  complain,  in  this  particular. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  editor,  unwilling  to  trespass  on 
the  time  or  patience  of  his  reader  by  prefatory  remarks, 
submits  his  work  such  as^  it  is,  with  great  deference 
to  the  world,  by  no  means  regardless  of  public  fame, 
but  extremely  diffident  how  far  he  is.  entitled  to  it. 
To  the  meed  of  geniuSy  the  work  can  lay  no  claim  j 
but  if  his  industry  has  been  employed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  be  productive  of  amusement  and  instruction 
to  society,  he  shall  find  himself  extremely  happy  in 
the  reflection,  that  his  time  has  been  so  well  em- 
ployed. "  , 

JAMES  HARDIE/ 
New-York,  24th  > 

Sept/ 1801.     > 


83P*  Proper  directions  for  placir^  the  Portrait^ 
will  be  given  at  the  endqf  the  work. 
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American  Reniembranccr^ 


Abbot  (George),  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  son  of  Maurice  Abbot,  a  cloth-worker,  was 
born  October  29, 1362,  at  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  where 
he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  under  tlic 
care  of  Mr.  Francis  Taylor.  From  thence  lie  was  re- 
moved to  Baliol  college,  Oxford.  In  1583  he  enter- 
ed into  holy  orders,  and  became  a  celebrated  preacher 
in  the  university.  In  1593  he  took  his  decree  of  B.  D. 
and  proceeded  doctor  in  that  faculty  in  Alay,  1597  j 
and,  in  the  month  of  September  of  the  same  year, 
iw-as  elected  master  of  University  college.  About  tliis 
time  the  differences  began  between  him  and  Dn 
Xaud,  which  subsisted  as  long  as  they  lived.  In 
1 604,  the  translation  of  the  Bible  now  in  use  was- 
begun  by  the  direction  of  king  James  j  and  Dr.  Ab- 
bot was  the  second  of  eight  divines  of  Oxford,  tO' 
ivhom  the  care  of  translating  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment (except  the  Epistles)  was  committed.  In  1608 
Dr.  Abbot  became  chaplain  to  George  Hume,  earl  of 
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Dunbar,  and  Treasurer  of  Scotland ;  with  whom  he 
went  to  that  kingdom,  to  assist  in  establishing  an 
union  between  the  kirk  of  Scotland  and  the  church 
'tof  England  ;  and  in  this  affair  he  behaved  with  so 
much  address  and  moderation,  that  it  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  all  his  future  pref(^rment.     Upon  the  death  of 
Dr.  Overton,  bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  the 
king  named  Dr.  Abbot  for  his  successor  ;  and  he  was 
accordingly  consecrated  bishop  of  these  two.utiitexi 
s.ee5,  in  December,    160a,     About  a  rxionth  after- 
wards, he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  London,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Ravis.  •  Upon  the  de- 
cease of  Dr.  Richard  Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, on  Nov.  2,  1610,  his  majesty  had  a  new  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  his  esteem  foj  Dr.  AbbQt,  and  ac- 
cordingly raised  him  to  the  archiepiscopal  see.     He 
became  now  in  the  highest  favour  both  with  prince 
and  people,  and  was-  concerned  ia  all  the  great  af- 
fairs   of  church  and    state.      However,   he    never 
appeared  over  fond  of  power,  nor  did  he  endeavour 
to  carry  his  prerogative  as  primate  of  Eng^nd  to  any 
creat  height ;  yet  he  h.ad  as  great  concerq  ^s  axxy* 
for  the  church,  when  he  thought  it  really  in  danger. 
His  great  zeaj  for  the  Protestant  religion  made  hiiji  a 
strenuous  promoter  of  the  match  between  the  Elector 
Palatine  anfi  the  princess  Elizabeth,  which  wa$  accor- 
dingly concluded  and  solenmized  Feb.  14, 1602,.  the 
arghbishop  performing  the  ceremony  oq  a  stage  eject- 
ed in  the  royal  chapel.  On  the  10th  of  April,  his  elect- 
oral highness  set  out  for  Germany  :  before  his  depar- 
ture, he  made  a  present  of  plate  to  the  archbishop,  of 
the    value  of  4,440  dollars  ;    and,  as    a  mark    of 
his  confidence,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  him  from-  Cante.r-^ 
bury,  informing  him  of  the  grounds  ot  that  discontent 
with  which  he  left  England.     In  the  following  year 
happened  the  famous,  case  of  divorce  betwixt  the  lady 
Frances  Howard,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and^ 
Robert  earl,  of  Essex  :  this,  affair  has  been  by  many 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  blexpishes  of  king 
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James's  reign,  but  the  part  acted  therein  by  the  arch*^ 
bishop  added  much  to  the  reputation  he  had  already 
acquired  for  incorruptible  mtegiity.  In  161  &,  the 
kiflf  published  a  declaratbn^  which  he  ordered  to  b^ 
read  m  all  churches,  permitting  sports  and  pastimes^on 
the  Lord's  day :  this  gave  great  uneasbess  to  tlhl 
archlHshop ;  who^  happening  to  be  at  Croydon  when  it 
came  thither,  had  the  courage  to  forbid  its  being  read* 
On  April  5,  1619,  Sir  Nicholas  Kempe  laid  the  iirsk 
stone  of  the  hospital  at  Guildford ;  the  archbishop^ 
who  was  present,  afterwards  endowed  it  with  landis 
to  the  value  of  1332  dollars  per  annum;  cme  third 
of  which  was  to  be  employee!  in  setting  the  poor  to 
work,  and  the  remainder  tor  the  maintenance  of  a 
master,  twelve  brothers,  and  eight  sisters.  Towards 
the  end  of  tbi&year,  the  Elector  Palatine  accepted  o£ 
the  crown  of  fiohemia^  which  occasioned  great  dis^ 
pute&in  King  James:'s.  councils :  some  were  desirous 
that  his  majesty  should  interfere  in  this  matter,  £att- 
seeing  that  it  would  produce  a  war  inGermany ;  others^ 
again  were  of  opinion,  that  natural  affection  to  hi» 
son  and  daughter,  and  a  just  concern  for  the  proffes-- 
tant  interest,  ought  to  engage  his  majesty  to  support 
the  new  election.  The  latter  was  the*  archbishop's 
sentiment ;  and  not  being  able  at  that  time  to  attend 
the  privy  council^  he  wrote  his  mind  witJi  great  bold- 
ness and  freedom  to  the  secretary  of  state.  The 
archbishop  being  now  in  a  declining  state  of  health> 
used  in  the  summer  to  go  to  Hampshire  for  the  sake 
of  recreation  ;  aaid'  being  invited'  by  Lord  2^uch'  to 
hunt  in  his  park  at  Branzill,  he  met  there  with  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  ever  befel  himj  for  he  acci- 
dent^ly  killed  his  lord's  keeper,  by  an  arrow  from  a 
crDss4x>w,  which  he  shot  at  one  of  the  deer.  This 
accident  threw  him  into  a  deep  melancholy;  and  he 
ever  afterwards  kept  a  monthly  fast  on  Tuesday,  the 
day  on  which  this  fat^'  mischance  happened.  He 
settled  aa.  annuity  of  88  dollars  and  80  cents,  on  the 
widow.    There  were  several  persons  who  took  an  ad- 
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vantage  of  this  misfortune  to  lessen  him  in  the  kingis 
favor ;  but  his  majesty  said,  "  An  angel  might  have 
miscarried  in  this  sort."  The  archbishop,  however, 
♦hence  forward,  seldom  assisted  at  the  council,  being 
chiefly  hindered  by  his  infirmities ;  but  in  the  king's 
last  illness  he  was  sent  for,  and  attended  with  great 
constancy  till  his  majesty  expired,  on  the  27th  of 
March,  1625.  He  performed  the  ceremony  of  the 
coronation  of  king  Charles  I.  though  very  infirm  and 
much  troubled  with  the  gout.  He  died  at  Croydon, 
August  5,  1633,  aged  71  years;  and  was  buried 
within  the  church  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity  at 
Guildford. 

The  Archbishop  shewed  himself,  in  most  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  a  man  of  great  moderation  to  all 
parties ;  and  was  desirous  that  the  clergy  should  at- 
tract the  esteem  of  the  lait^  by  the  sanctity  of  their 
manners,  rather  than  claim  it  as  due  to  their  function. 
His  notions  and  principles,  however,  not  suiting  the 
humor  of  some  writers,  have  drawn  upon  him  many 
severe  reflections. 

Being  not  well  turned  for  a  court,  though  other- 
wise otconsideraWe  learning  and  genteel  education^ 
he  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  stoop  to  the  humor 
of  the  times;  and  now  and  then,  by  an  unseasonable 
stiflfhess,  gave  occasion  to  his  enemies  to  represent 
him  as  not  well  inclined  to  the  prerogative,  or  too 
much  addicted  to  a  popular  interest ;  and  therefore 
not  fit  to  be  employed  in  matters  of  government.  As 
to  the  archbishop's  learning  and  abilities,  they  have 
in  general  been  considered  as  respectable,  and  such 
as  did  him  great  honor. 

His  writings,   which  were  very  numerous,  were 
chiefly  sermons,  theological  tracts,  and  some  pam 
phlets  against  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

ABBOT  (Robert),  eldest  brother  to^  the  arch- ^ 
bishop,  was  bom  also  in  the  town  of  Guildford,  in 
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J  560 ;  and  afterwards  sent  to  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
where  in  1582,  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  and  soon 
became  a  celebrated  preacher;  and  to  this   talent 
he  chiefly  owed  his  preferment.     Upon  his  first  ser- 
mon at  Worcester,  he  was  chosen  lecturer  in  that  city, 
and  soon  after  rector  of  AU  Saints  in. the  same  place. 
John  Stanhope,  esq.  happening  to  hear  him  preach 
at  St.  Paurs-cross,  was  so  pleased  with  him  that  he 
immediately  presented  him  to  the  rich  living  of  Bing- 
ham, in  Nottinghamshire.     In  1597,  he  took  l^is  de-. 
gree  of  D.  D.  and  in  the  beginning  of  king  James's 
reign,  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  ma- 
jesty, who  had  such  an  opinion  of  him  as  a  writer, 
that  he  ordered  the  doctor's  book,  "  De  Antichristo," 
to  be  printed  with  his  own  commentary  upon  part  of 
the  Apocalypse.     In  1609  .he  was  elected  master  of 
Baliol  College,  which  trust  he  discharged  with  the 
utmost  care  and  assiduity.     In  1612,  his  majesty  ap- 
pointed him  regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford, 
m  which  station  he  acquired  the  character  of  a  pro- 
found divine.     In  one  of  his  sermons  before  the  Uni- 
\eTsity,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  oblique  methods 
then  practised  by  some  persons,  who  secretly  favored 
Popery  to  undermine  the  reformation,  he  was  univer- 
sally understood  by  his  audience,  to  allude  to  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  who  was  then  present:   Of  this,  that 
prelate  complained  severely  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln-     So  far,  however,  as  we  kno^v,  no  far- 
ther notice  was  taken  of  the  sentiments  advanced  by 
Dt.  Abbot.     '^The  fame  of  his  lectures  had  now  be- 
come very  great :  but  what  peculiarly  recommended 
him  to  his  majesty  was  those  which  he  gave^  on  the 
supreme  power  ot  Kings,  against  Bellarmine  and  Su- 
arez.     Hence  upon  the  See  of  Salisbury  becoming 
vacant,  he  was  nominated  to  that  bishoprick,  and 
consecrated  by  his  own  brother  at  Lambeth,  Decem- 
ber 3d,  1615.     He  then  gave  himself  up  to  the  dutijs 
<rf  his  function  with  great  diligence  and  assiduity^  vi-s 
sHing  his  whole  diocese  in  person,  and  preaching  e\  c- 
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XJ  Sundajr,  whilst  health  would  permit,  which  was 
uot  long ;  for  his  sedentary  life,  and  close  applica- 
cation  to' study,  brought  upon  him  the  gravel  and 
stone,  of  which  h^  died  March,  2,  1617,  in  the  58th 
year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Abbot's  writings  were  numerous,  and  chiefly 
in  the  Latin  language ;  but  as  they,  in  general,  respect- 
ed such  controversies  as  are  well  understood,  in  the 
present  age,  it  would  be  needless  to  recapitulate 
tiiem; 

ABEtARD  (Peter),  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted doctors  of  the  12th  century,  was  born  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Psllais,  6  miles  from  Nantz,  in  Brittainy.  Be- 
ing; of  an  acute  genius,  he  applied  himself  to  logic 
with  more  success  than  to  any  other  study,  and  trav- 
elled to  several  places,  on  purpose  to  exercise  himself 
in  this  science.  Having  for  a  long  series  of  time  sig- 
nalized himself  by  his  logical  disputations,  he  resolv- 
ed to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  in  which 
he  soon  became  as  famous  for  his  knowledge  as  he 
was  in  philosophy ;  and  his  encouragement  was  sd 
considerable,  that  he  was  enabled  to  live  in  great  af- 
fluence. That  he  might  enjoy  all  the  sweets  of  life, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  have  a  mistress :  and  ac- 
cordinglyfixed  his  affections  on  Heloise,  a  cannon  *s 
niece,  xhe  cannon,  whose  name  was  Fulbert,  had 
a  great  passion  for  money,  and  vehemently  desired. 
to  have  Heloise  a  woman  of  learning,  which  disposi- 
tion of  the  Uncle,  Abelard  contrived  to  make  sub- 
servient to  his  design.  "  Allow  me,"  said  he  to  Ful- 
bert, *'to  board  m  your  house,  and  I  will  pay  you 
whatever  sum  you  demand."  The  simple  uncle, 
thinking  he  should  now  furnish  his  niece  with  an  able 
preceptor,  who,  instead  of  putting  him  to  expcnces 
would  pay  largely  for  his  board,  rell  inio  tlie  snare^ 
and  requested  Abelard  to  instruct  h«r  day  and  night, 
and  to  use  compulsion  in  case  she  should  prove  nc- 
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gliFent.  Tlie  preceptor  gave  himself  no  concern  tp 
hxlnl  the  expectation  of  Fulbert :  he  soon  spoke  the 
language  of  love  to  his  fair  disciple ;  and  instead  of 
explaining  authors,  amused  himself  in  kissing  and 
toving  with  his  lovely  pupil.  Having  never  tastpd 
€uch  ]oys  before,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  them 
with  the  greater  transports ;  so  that  Abelard  now  per- 
formed the  functions  of  his  public  office  with,  great 
remissness ;  for  he  wrote  nothing  but  amorous  verses. 
His  pupils  perceiving  his  lectures  much  altered  for 
the  worse,  quickly  guessed  the  cause :  but  the  simple 
Fulbert  was  the  last  person  who  discovered  Abelard's 
intrigue.  He  would  not  at  first  believe  it ;  but  his 
eyes  being  at  last  opened,  he  obliged  his  boarder  to 
quit  his  hou^«  Soon  after,  the  niece  finding  herself 
pregnant,  wrote  to  her  lover,  who  advised  her  to  leave 
Fulbert.  She  complied  with  the  advice  of  Abelard, 
who  sent  her  to  his  sister's  house  in  Brittainy,  where 
she  was  delivered  of  a  son :  and  in  order  to  pacify  the 
Canon,  Abelard  offered  to  marry  Heloise  privately^ 
This  proposal  pleased  the  uncle  more  than  the  niece, 
who,  from  a  strange  singularity  in  her  passion,  chose 
rather  to  be  the  mistress  than  the  wife  of  Abelard. 
At  length,  however,  she  consented  to  a  private  mar- 
riage :  but  even  after  this,  would,  on  some  occasions, 
affirm  with  an  oath  tliat  she  was  still  unmarried.  Ful- 
bert being  more  desirous  of  divulging  the  marriage, 
to  wipe  off  the  aspersion  brought  upon  the  family, 
than  by  keeping  the  promise  he  had  made  to  Abelard 
not  to  mention  it,  often  abused  his  niece,  when  she 
absolutely  denied  her  being  Abelard's  wife.  Her 
husband  thereupon  sent  her  to  the  monastery  of  Ar- 
genteuil,  where,  at  his  desire,  she  put  on  a  religioui 
habit,  but  not  a  veil.  Ileloisc's  relations  looking  up- 
on this  as  a  second  piece  of  treacheiy  in  Abelard,  were 
so  transported  with  resentment  against  him,  that  they 
hired  ruffians,  who  deprived  him  of  his  virility.  This 
infamous  treatment  forced  Abelard  to  a  cloister,  there 
to  conceal  liis  confusion :  so  that  it  was  shame  and 
Vol.  lb  • 
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hot  devotion  which  made  him  piit  on  the  habit  in  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Dennis.     From  this  place  he  removed 
to  the  territories  of  the  Court  jof  Champagne,  vtrhcre 
he  gave  public  lectures,  and  drevir  together  suc^  a 
number  of  hearers,  that  the  other  professors,  whose 
pupils  left  them  on  his  accounit,  being  stung  with  en- 
vy, began  to  raise  persecutions  against  him.    Incon<> 
sequence  of  these,  he  retired  to  a  solitude  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Troies,  and  there  built  an  oratory,  where  great 
lumbers  of  pupils  resorted  to  him.     Here  again  big 
Success  elccitea  that  envy,   by  which  be  had  been 
persecuted  through  life;   and  having  been   several 
times  in  great  danger  from  poison,  and  other  artifices, 
he  at  length  reth-ed  to  the  Abbey  of  Clugnis  where  he 
i^ave  lectures  to  the  monks,  and  by  his  whole  behav- 
lour,'  shewed  the  greatest  humility  and  indu^ry.    At 
length  bec6ming  infirm  from  the  prevalence  of  disease, 
he  was  removed  to  the  priory  of  St.  Maroellus,  on  the 
Soan,  near  Chalons,  where  he  died,  April  31,  1142^ 
m  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

ABERNETHY  (John),  an  eminent  dissenting 
minister  in  Ireland,  was  born  Oct.  19,  1680:  his  fa- 
ther being  a  dissenting;  minister  in  Colraine ;  his 
mother  from  Renfrewshire  in  Scotland.  In  1689, 
he  w^  separated  from  his  j>arents ;  his  father  being 
obliged  to  attend  some  public  affairs  in  London ;  and, 
Jiis  mother,  to  avoid  the  tumult  of  the  Irish  insurrec- 
Jion,  withdrawing  to  Derry.  He  was  at  this  time 
with  a  relation,  who  in  that  general  confusion,  deter- 
ixiined  to  remove  to  Scotland  ;  and  having  no  oppor- 
tunity of  conveying  the  child  to  his  motherj  carried 
Jiim  along  with  him.  By  this  means  he  escaped  the 
hardships  of  the  siege  of  Derry,  in  which  Mrs.  Aber* 
nethy  lost  all  her  other  children.  Having  spent  some 
years  at  a  grammar  school,  he  was  removed  to  Glas- 

Sow  college,  where  he  continued  till  he  took  the 
egree  of  M.  A.     His  own  inclination  kd  him.  to 
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the  ttvUif  of  physic,  but  he  wias  diverted  from  this  hj 
the  advice  of  bis  friendft,  and  turaed  to  that  of  divinity. 
At  hk  return  home,  he  proceeded  in  his  studies  with 
great'  success,  and  v^as  liceosc^d  to  preach,  by  th^ 
presbytery,  before  he  vras  twen^ty^one  years  of  age,» 
In  1708^  having  a  caU  ^]^  the  dissenting  congregaitioii 
at  Antrim,  he  was  ordained.  His  congregation  was 
large,  and  he  applied  himself  to  the  pastoral  work 
wilh  great  diligence.  His  preaching  was  much 
admired;  and,  as  his  heart  was  set  uf>on  the  acquisir 
lion  of  knowledge,  he  was  very  industrious  in  reading. 
in  17 16,  he  attempted  to  remove  the  prejudices  of 
the  native  Idsh  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antrim^ 
who  were  of  the  popish  persuasion,  and  to  bring 
them  over  to  the  protestanjl  faith — ^his  labours  were 
not  without  success. 

About  the  time  that  the  Ban^orian  controversy  was 
•Q  foot  in  England,  and  a  spirit  of  Christian  liberty 
prevailed,  a  considerable  number  of  ministers  and 
others,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  formed  themselves 
into  a  society,  in  order  to  their  improvement  in  useful 
knowledge  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  to  bring  things  to 
the  test  of  reason  and  scripture,  without  a  servil? 
regard  to  any  human  authority.  Abernethy  went 
into  this  design  with  much  zeal,  and  constantly  at- 
tended their  meetings  at  Belfast,  whence  it  was  called 
the  Belfast  Society*  Debates  soon  grew  wdrm,  and 
dissentions  high  among  them,  on  the  subject  of  re- 
quiring subscriptions  to  thtf  Westminster  Confessioju 
This  controversy,  on  the  negative  side  of  which,  Aber- 
nethy was  one  of  the  principal  leaders,  was  brought 
into  the  general  synod,  and  ended  in  a  rupture  in 
1726.  The  synod  determined  that  those  ministers, 
who  at  the  time  of  this  rupture,  were  known  by  the 
name  of  non*-subscri)3ers  should  be  no  longer  of  their 
body :  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  minis- 
ters of  this  denomination  found  every  where  great 
difficulties  arising  from  jealousies  spread  among  their 
people.  The  reputation  which  Aberue thyhad  acquired; 
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and  whicfi  was  established  by  along  course  oF  exem- 
plary living,  was  no  security  to  him  from  these, 
botne  of  his  people  forsook  his  ministry,  and  went  to 
'other  congregations :  and  in  some  time  the  number 
tof  the  dissatisfied  so  increased,  that  they  were  by  the 
synod  erected  into  a  distinct  congregation,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  minister.  There  happened  about  this 
time  a  vacancy  in  the  congregation  of  Wood-street  in 
Dublin :  to  this  Abernethy  had  an  invitation,  which 
he  accepted.  When  he  came  to  Dublin,  he  applied 
iimself  to  study  and  composing  sermons  with  as  great 
industry  as  ever.  Here  he  continued  his  labours  for 
ten  years  with  much  reputation,  when  he  was  attack- 
ed by  the  gout,  to  which  he  had  been  subject,  in  a 
vital  part,  and  died  Dec.  1740,  in  the  60th  year  of 
his  age. 

'  His  works  are  in  a  few  occasional  sermons,  papers 
published  on  the  controversies  in  the  north,  and  tracts 
relating  to  the  repeal  of  the  test  act.  After  he  came 
to  Dublin,  he  preached  a  set  of  sermons  upon  the 
divine  attributes :  and  in  his  own  life-time  published 
in  one  volume  8vo.  all  upon  the  existence  and  natural 
perfections  of  the  Deity. 

ABLE,  or  ABEL  (Thomas),  was  admitted  B.  A. 
at  Oxford,  July  4, 1 5 13,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.  A. 
June  26,  1516.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  chap-^ 
lain  to  queen  Catherine,  wife  to  king  Henry  VIII; 
He  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  opposing  the 
divorce  of  the  queen,  and  was  a  violent  enemy  to 
the  king  in  all  his  unlawful  proceedings.  In  the 
year  1534,  he  was  attainted  of  misprision,  for  taking 
part  and  being  active  in  the  affair  of  Elizabeth  Barton, 
the  holy  maid  of  Kent,  as  she  was  called.  He  was 
afterwards  sentenced  to  die  for  denying  the  king's 
supremacy,  and  was  accordingly  executed  July  30, 
1540. 
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ABRABANEL  (Isaac),  a  famous  rabbi,  bora 
^t  Lisbon  in  1437,  of  a  family  who  boasted  their 
descent  from  king  David.  He  raised  himself  consid- 
erably at  the  court  of  Alphonso  V.  king  of  Portugal^ 
and  was  honoured  with  very  high  offices,  which  he 
enjoyed  till  this  prince's  death  ;  but  upon  his  decease^ 
he  felt  a  strange  reverse  of  fortune  under  the  new 
k'uig.  Abrabanel  was  in  his  45th  year,  when  John  II. 
succeeded  his  father  Alphonso/  All  those  who  had. 
any  share  in  the  administration  in  the  preceding  rei^i^r 
were  discarded  :  and,  if  we  give  credit  to  our  rabni^ 
their  death  was  secretly  resolved  on,  under  the  pretext 
of  their  having  formed  a  design  to  give  up  the  crown 
of  Portugal  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Abrabanel,  how* 
ever,  suspecting  nothing,  set  out  for  Lisbon  with  all 
expedition;  buthavins^on  his  journey,  heard  of  what 
was  plotting  against  his  life,  he  fled  immediately  to 
his  Castilian  majesty's  dominions.  In  making  his 
escape,  however,  he  lost  all  his  books,  and  also  the 
beginning  of  his  "Commentary  upon,  the  book  o^ 
Deuteronomy,"  which  he  much  regretted  :  his  posses- 
sions were  likewise  confiscated.  Some  writers  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  cause  of  his  disgrace  at  this  time,  a$ 
well  as  of  the  persecutions  which  he  afterwards  suf- 
fered, ought  rather  to  be  attributed  to  his  own  bad. 
behaviour,  than  to  those  reasons  which  he  assigns  for 
them.  But  however  this  may  be,  he  taught  and 
wrote  at  Castile,  till  about  the  year  1484,  when  he 
was  sent  for  to  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^ 
by  whom  he  was  advanced  to  preferment,  which  he 
enjoyed  till  the  year  1492,  when  the  Jews  were  ex- 
pelled the  Spanish  dominions.  He  then  retired  to 
Kaples,  where  he  soon  ingratiated  himself  with  king 
Ferdinand,  and  afterwards  with  his  successor  Alphon- 
so, upon  whose  death  he  retired  to  the  island  ot  Ccr- 
fas.  About  the  year  1499,  he  went  to  Venice  to 
settle  the  dispute  between  the  Venetians  and  Portu- 
guese, relative  to  the  spice  trade  ;  and  there  he  dis- 
played so  much  prudence  and  capacity, that  he  acqui- 
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red  the  esteem  of  both  those  powers.  He  died  in 
the  year  1508,  in  the  7l8t  year  of  his  age;  several  of 
the  Venetian  nobifity  and  all  the  principal  Jews  there 
attending  his  funeral  with  |;reat  pomp.  Notwith* 
standing  his  frequent  peregrinations,  he  wrote  coni« 
mentaries  on  most  books  of  the  old  testament,  which 
were  much  esteemed  by  the  learned.  The  persecu- 
tions of  the  Jews,  under  which  he  had  been  a  consid- 
erable sufierer,  irritated  him  greatly  against  the  chris- 
ans,  80  that  there  isjbatdlyjsne  of  his  books,  in  which 
he  has  omitted  to  shew  his  resentment  and  desire  of 
revenge :  and  whatever  the  Subject  may  be,  he  never 
fails  somehow  or  other,  to  bring  in  the  distressed  con- 
dition of  the  Jews.  He  was  a  most  assiduous  man 
in  his  studies,  in  which  he  would  spend  whole  nights^ 
and  would  £s^  for  a  considerable  time. 


ACHIIXES,  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  anci- 
ent Greece,  was  the  son  of  Feleus  and  Thetis,  and 
was  a  native  of  Phthia,  in  Thessaly .  To  prevent  his 
^oing  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  his  mother  disguised  him 
in  female  apparel,  and  hid  him  among  the  maidens  at 
the  court  of  king  Lycomedes :  but  Ulysses  discover- 
ing him,  persuaded  him  to  follow  the  Greeks.  Achil- 
les distinguished  himself  by  a  number  of  heroic  ac- 
tions at  the  siege.  Being  aisgusted,  however,  with 
Agamemnon,  for  the  loss  of  Sriseis,  he  retired  from  • 
the  camp.  But  returning  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
friend  Patroclus,  he  slew  Hector,  fastened  his  corpse 
to  his  chariot,  and  dragged  it  round  the  walls  of  Troy.' 
At  last  Paris,  the  brother  of  Hector,  wounded  him  m 
the  heel  with  an  arrow,  while  he  was  in  the  temple 
treating  about  his  marriage  withPhiloxena,  daughter 
to  king  Priam.  Of  this  wound  he  died,  and  was  in- 
terred on  the  promontory  of  Sigaeum  ;  and  after  Troy 
was  taken*  the  Greeks  sacrificed  Philoxena  on  his 
tomb,  in  obedience  to  his  desire,  that  he  niight  enjoy 
her  company  m  the  Elysiaii  fields.     It  is  said  that 
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Alexander,  se^ng  his  tomb^  honoured  it  by  plslcing  a 
crown  upon  it ;  at  the  same  time  crying  out,  that 
**  Achilles  was  happy  in  having,  during  his  life,  such 
^^  a  ^iend  as  Patroclus,  and  after  his  death  a  poet>  like 
*'  Homer/'  A<^hilles  is  supposed  to  have  died  1183 
years  before  the  Christian  sra. 

ACOSTA  (Uriex.),  a  Portuguese,  born  at  Op<w^ 
to»  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wa$ 
educstf  ed  in  the  Romish  religion,  which  his  father  also 
dncerely  professed,  though  descended  from  one  irf 
d)os^  Jewish  families,  who  had  been  in  a  manned 
imrced  to  recdve  baptism.     Uriel  had  a  liberal  edu- 
cation,  and  had  been  instructed  in  several  sciences. 
He  had  by  nature,  a  good  disposition ;  and  religioa 
had  made  so  deep  an  impres^on  on  his  mind,  that  he 
ardently  desired  to  conform  to  all  the  precepts  of  the 
church,  in  order  to  avoid  eternal  death,  which  he 
greatly  feared.    He  applied  with  great  assiduity  to 
reading  the  scriptures  and  other  spiritual  books,  but 
the  more  he  dived  into  these  matters,  the  more  diffi- 
culties occurred,  which  perplexed  him  at  length  to 
such  a  decree,  that  he  fell  into  the  most  terrible  ^o* 
nies  ofmmd.    He  looked  upon  it  as  impossible  to 
fiilfil  his  duty,  with  regard  to  the  conditions  requifed 
for  absolution,  according  to  good  casuists ;  so  that  he 
despaired  of  salvation,  if  he   could  find   no  ott^r 
oieans  of  attaining  it ;  and  it  proved  difficult  to  aban-^ 
dona  religion  in  which  he  had  been  bred  up  from  his 
in^cy,   and  which  had  been  deeply  rooted  in  his 
mind  by  the  force  of  persuasion.    However  he  began 
to  inquire,  whether  several  particulars  mentioned 
about  the  other  life  were  agreeable  to  reason;  and 
upon  inquiry  and  deliberation,  he  imagined  that  rea- 
*^^  siiggested  many  arguments  against  them.   Acosta 
iras  about  two  and  twenty,  when  he  was  thus  per- 
plexed with  doubts ;  and  the  result  of  his  reflections 
WM,  that  he  coiUd  not  be  saved  by  the  religipn  which 
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he  had  imbibed  in  his  infancy.  Being  naturally  of  a 
religious  disposition,  and  now  made  uneasy  by  the 
popish  doctnnes,  he  began  to  study  Moses  and  the* 
prophets ;  where  he  thought  he  found  more  satisfac-* 
tion  thati  in  the  gospel,  and  at  length  became  conV 
vinced  that  Judaism  was  the  true  religion  ;  and  as 
he  could  not  profess  it  in  Portugal,  he  embarked  for 
Amsterdam  with  his  mother  and  brothers  ;  whom  he 
had  ventured  to  instruct  in  the  principles  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  even  when  in  Portugal,  Soon  after 
their  arrival  in  this  city  they  became  members  of  the 
synagogue,  and  were  circumcised,  when  he  changed 
his  name  of  Gabriel  for  that  of  Uriel.  A  little  time 
was  sufficient  to  shew  him,  that  the  Jews  did  tieither. 
in  their  rites  nor  morals,  conform  to  the  law  of  Moses^ 
of  which  he  could  not  but  declare  his  disapprobation  : 
but  the-  chiefs  of  the  synagogue  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, that  if  he  did  not  exactly  observe  all  their 
tenets  and  customs,  he  would  be  excommunicated - 
This  threat,  however,  did  not  in  the  least  deter  him  ; 
he  therefore  persisted  in  his  invectives,  and  in  conse- 
quence was  excommunicated  :  the  effect  of  which 
was  such,  that  his  own  brothers  durst  not  speak  to' 
liim.  Finding  himself  thus  situated,  he  wrote  a  book 
in  his  justification ;  wherein  he  endeavours  to  shew, 
that  the  rites  and  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  are  con* 
trary  to  the  writings  of  Ivloses,  and  soon  after  adopted 
the  opinion  of  the  Sadducees :  because  Moses  no 
where  mentions  the  joys  of  Heaven  or  the  torments  of 
Hell.  His  adversaries  were  overjoyed  at  his  embrac- 
ing this  tenet ;  foreseeing,  that  it  would  tend  greatly, 
to  justify,  in  the  sight  of  christians,  the  proceedings 
of  the  synagogue  against  him.  Before  his  book  was* 
printed,  there  appeared  a  piece  upon  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  written  by  a  physician,  who  omitted  no- 
thing lie  could  suggest  to  make  Acosta  pass  for  an 
Atheist.  The  very  children  were  even  spirited  up  to 
insult  him  in  the  streets,  all  which  however  did  not 
prevent  him  from  writing* a  treatise  agaiast  the  phy- 
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scian,  wherein  he  endeavored  to  confute  the  doctrine, 
of  the  souKs  immortality.  The  Jews  now  made  ap- 
plication to  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  and  in-, 
formed  against  him,  as  one  who  wanted  to  undermine 
the  foundation  of  both  thp  Jewish  and  Christian  reli- 
gions. Hereupon  he,was  thrown  into  prison,  but  bailed 
oat  within  a  week  or  ten  days  after ;  however  all  the 
copies  of  his  pieces  were  seized,  and  he  himself  se- 
verely fined.  Nevertheless  he  proceeded  still  farther 
hi  his  scepticism;  He  now  began  to  examine,  whe- 
ther the  laws  of  Moses  came  from  God  ;  and  he  sup- 
posed he  had  at  length  found  reason  to"^convince  him, 
that  it  was  only  a  political  invention.  Yef,  instead  of 
drawing  this  inference  from  thence,  "  I  ought  not  to 
Fctiirn  to  the  Jewish  communion,"  he  thus  argued  with 
himself,  *^Why  should  I  continue  alhmy  life  cutofF 
from  the  commujpionjt  exposed  to  so  many  inconveni- 
ences, especially  as  I  am  in  a  country,  where  I  am  a 
stranger,  and  unacquainted  with  the  la?)guagf  ?  Had 
I  not  better  play  the  ape  amongst  apes  ?"  He  accord- 
ingly returned  fo  the  Jewish  church j  after  he  had 
jbeen  excommunicated  fifteen  ye^rs  j  and,  after  having 
ndede  a  recantation  of  what  he  had  written,  subscribe 
ed  every  thing  as  they  directed,  A  few  da^s  after^ 
he  was  accused  by  a  nephew,  who  lived  in  htii  housQ> 
that  he  did  not,  as  to  his,eating,.  conform  to  t^e  laws 
of  thp  .synagogue.  .  .This  accusation  was  attended 
with  very  bad  cidnsequences  ;  for  a  relation  of  Aeosta, 
who  had  got  him  reconciled  to  the  synagogue,  thought 
he  was  in  honour  bound  to  persecute  Lim  with  the 
utmost  violence.'  The  IRabbiVand*  the  rest  Of  the 
Jews  were  animated  with  the  same  spirit.  He  vfas 
.accordingly  suipmoned'  before  the  grand  ooiincil  of 
the  synagogue ;  when  it  was  declared  to  hin),  that 
he  must  be   again   excommunicated,   if  he  did  iibt 

5 jive   such   satisfaction   as  should  be   required.     He 
ound  the  terms  so  hard  that  he  could  hot  comply.^— 
The  Jews  thereupon,  again   exp^ejled  hi"!^  fronx  their 
^^mmunion  :  and*  b^  afterTvards  suffered  variops  hard- 
VoL.  L  '•  C  '     .  .   ^     •  .'*     '.' 
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sliips  and  '^ersecufiorfs.    After  remaining  seven  yexR 
in  a  ^lost  wretched  situation,  he  at  length  declared  he 
was  1^'iDing  to  submit  to  the  synagogue,  having  been 
told  that  he  might  easily  accomnlodate  matters  ;  for^ 
that  the  judges  would  soften  the  sfeverttyof  the  disci- 
pline.   Acost^, hotvt^v^r,  was  caught  in  a  snare;  for 
they  made  him  tirid^r^b  the  sentence  in.its^utmost  ri* 
gour.  .  These  particulars,  rdferting  to  the  life  of  Acos- 
tky  are  taken  from  his  piece,  intitled,  "  Exemplar  hu- 
nianas  Vitae,"  published  arid  rfefiited  by  Limbofch.  It 
is  supposed  that  he  composed  it  a  few  days  before 'his 
-death,  after  having  determined  to  lay  violent  hands-on 
hihiself.    He  executed  this  horrid  fesolution,  a  little 
after  he  had  failed  in  his  attehipt  to  kill  his  princi- 
pal eneniy ;  for.the  pistol,  with  Which  he  intended  to 
nave  shot  him  as  he  'passed  his  house,. having  missed 
Hire,  he  imniediatelv  shut  the  door,  iiid  shot  hituseif 
•with  another.    This  happened  at  Amstepdam*  aboat 
Uhe  year  16:47* 

.,   ^^AlVl{T^b6ERT)>  a  celebrated  atcliitect,  w^s 
l)orninl728,  atKrrkaldy,  inthe  county  of  Fife,Sc6tland. 
Se, was  the  second  son  of  William  Adam,  esquire,  of 
Jiiary burgh,  an  architect  of  distinguished  merit.     Be 
r^ceiv^d  his  education  at  the  university  of  Edinbtitglv. 
Tile  friendship^  he  formed  ^vefe  with  rhen,  Who  har^ 
^mce  eminently  distihguished  themselves  by^heir  lit- 
erary productions;  amongst  whom  were-^Mr.  David 
^iime.  Dr.  Rol^^ertson,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Dr.'  Ad^m 
;^erguson,  and^Mr.  J^bbn  Horiie,    At  a  more  -id van- 
ced.fijne^of  lif<he  had  the  good  fortune  to  ehjby    tbe 
'^^hdihlpand  society  of  Archibald,  xitik(*t>f  Arrylei 
:the  hte  Mu :  ^hWlfes  Towriserid,  the  Earl  of  MaB^- 
;fieid,  and^sevetal  other  ofthe  most  illustrious  men  o4^ 
'the  age.    '!Wr.  Adam,  after  his  return  from  Italy,  "t^dB 
.appointed  architect  to  his  majesty,  in- the  y6ar  1762  ; 
wiiicl)i.qflke  bein^  incompatible  with  a  seat  in  'par- 
liameat,  he  fegrgncd  in  I7(f8,  on  his  bciiig  elected'** 


{Vj^pesent  tKe  county  of  Kioroa§.  It  is.  SQme,^Yt>9^  re- 
markable that  the  ?irtsi  should 'JbedeprWe^ 'at  the  sarae 
time  of  two,  of  ttxeir.  greatest  ornamen^§^  Sir  J[oshua 
^pynoldft  and  Mr/4^aiTi';  ajod  it  is  difgcult  it9  say 
which  of  thpm  excelled  most  io  his  par^9ular  profes-- 
rion.  Sir  Joshua  introduced  a  new  ati4  superior  style 
of  pqrtrait-painting.  It  is  equally  true  th^t  Mr.  Ad- 
am pro(Juced  a  total  change  in  the  a^xhifecture  of  l{i&. 
iCo,untry ;  and  his  fertile  genius  in  e|e2;ant  ornament 
was  not  confined  to  the  decox^tipii  of  buildings,  but 
has  been  diffused  into  almost  every  branch  of  manu- 
facture, ills  talents  extended  beyond  ttie  line  of  has 
own  profession ;  be  displayed  in  hi§  numerous,  draw- 
ings in  lapdscape,  a  luxuriance  of  composition,  and' 
%n  effect  of  light  and  shadow,  which  h?iye  scarcely 
ever  been  equalled  To  the  last  period' of  his  llfp, 
Mr.  Adanx'  displayed  an  increasing  vigor  of  genius 
and  refinement  of  taste ;  for  in  the  space  of  one  yeac 
preceding  his  death,  he  designed  8  gj:^at  public  works, 
besid,e  25  private  buildings,  sp  various  in  their  style, 
and  8o  various  in  their  composition,  that  they  ha^e 
been  allowed  by  the  best  juagei,  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  establish  his  fame  unrivallccl  as  an  artist. 
His  death,  which  happened  Murch  2,  1792,  wa^oc- 
casioiped  by  the  bursting  of  ^  hlcpQi-ye^^cl  in  hi> 
^OHaach^ 

ADAMS  (Thomas),  cjtizcn  and  jlprd-m^yor.gf 

London,  was<9  man thiglJy  esteemed  fqrhisrgrudence 

and  piety,  his  loyalty  ,^\\d  a-cts  of  munificence:,!^ 

was  boxn  .at  Wem,  in  Shropshire,  eduejjted  in  tije 

.university  of  Cambridge,  ^»d ,( Fuller  says)   bred  a 

draper  in  ion  don.    Ini65J^  hp  was  chosen  sheriff, 

when  he   gave  a  striking  proof  of  his  public   spirit, 

•  hv  immediately  giving  up  hisrbM^iness,  and  applying 

.  (himself  wholly,  to  public  iiff^irs.    This  shews  ^he  mu$|t 

Jaave  been  i^pulent.    f lie.  jpa.de .  him?e)f .copiplete  fnaf- 

-iar  Qfdhe  .customs,  and  .uaages^  J'igljts  ag^  -J^^vile^e* 
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of  the  city  of  London,  and  succeeded  to  crery  honor 
his  fellow-citizens  had  it  in  their  power  to   bestow. 
.  He  was  chosen  master  of  the  drapers  company,  al- 
derman,   and  president  of   St.   Thomas's  hospital, 
which  institution  he  probably  saved  from  ruin  by  dis- 
covering the  frauds  of  a  dishonest  steward.     He  was 
also  often  returned  member  of  parliament ;  but  the 
'  violent  politics  of  the  times  would  not  permit  him  to 
sit  there.     In  1645  he  was  elected  mayor  of  London, 
in  which  office  he  gave  a  shining  example  of  disinter- 
estedness, by  declining  the  advantages  usually  made 
by  the  sale  of  places,  which  became  vacant.   His  loy- 
alty to  Charles  L  was  so  well  known,  that  his  house 
was  searched  by  the  republican  party  to  find  the  king 
there.     Mr.  Adams  was  the  next  year  committed  to 
the  Tower  by  the  same  party,  and  detained    there 
'  some  time.     However,,  at  length  he  became  the  old- 
est alderman  upon  the  bench,  and  was  consequently 
dignified  with  the  honorable  title  of  Father  of  the  City. 
His  affection  for  his  prince  was  so  great,  that  during 
the  exile  of  Charles  H.  he  remitted  him  44,400  dol- 
lars. 

When  the  restoration  of  the  king  was  agreed  on, 
Mr.  Adams,  then  seventy-four  years  of  age,  was  de- 
'  puted  by  the  city  to  accompany  Gen.  Monk  to  Bre- 
da in  Holland,  to  congratulate  and  accompany  the 
king  home.  For  his  signal  services  he  was  knighted 
at  the  Hague ;  and  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron- 
et, on  the  13th  of  June,  1661. 

His  merit  as  a  benefactor  to  the  public  is  highly 
conspicuous:  he  gave  the  house  of  his  nativity,  at 
Wem,  as  a  free-school  to  the  town,  and  liberally  en- 
dowed it;  he  also  founded  an  Arabic  professprship 
at  Cambridge;  both  which  took  place  before  his 
death. 

In  his  latter  years  he  was  much  afflicted  with  the 
stone,  which  hastened  his  end :  he  died  the  24th  of 
February,  1667,  at  eighty-one  years  of  age.  He  felt 
no  reluctance  at  tke  approach  of  his  dissolution^  and 
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seemed  perfectly  prepared  for  death.  His  descend- 
ants enjoyed  the  title  down  to  the  late  Sir  Thomas  AcJ- 
arasj  who  died  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy* 

AD AMSON  (Patrick),  a  Scottish  prelate,  arch- 
'  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  bom  1543,  in  the  town 
of  Perth,  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation, and  afterwards  took  his  degree  of  M,  A.  at 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews.  -  In  the  year  1566,  he 
set  out  for  Paris,  as.  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman.  In 
the  month  of  June,  inthesMfie  year,  Queen  Mary 
being  delivered  of  a  son,  afterwards  Jaincs  VI.  of  Scot* 
land,  and  First  of  England,  Mr.  Adamson  vvrote  a 
Latin  poem,  which  occasioned  considerable  notice. 
In  157S,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and,  having- entered 
into  holy  orders,  became,  minister-  of  Paisley.  •  Iti  1 67$ 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners,  by  "the 
general  assembly,  to  settle  the  jurisdiction  and  policy 
of  the  church  ;  and  the  following  year  he  was  named, 
with  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  to  report  their  proceedings 
to  the  eari  of  Moreton,  then  regent.  *  About  this  time 
the  earl  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and,  on  the 
death  of  bishop  Douglas,  promoted  him  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  St.  Andrews,  a  dignity  which  brought 
him  great  trouble  and  uneasiness  ;  for  now  the  cla- 
mour of  the  presbyterians  rose  very  high  against  him. 
Soon  after  his  promotion,  he  published  his  Catechism 
in  Latin  verse,  a  work  highly  approved,  even  by  his 
enemies ;  but, "  nevertheless,  they  still  continued  to 
persecute  him  with  great  violence.  In  1578,  he  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  general  assembly,  which  procu- 
red him  peace  but  a  veiy  little  time  ;  for,  the  year  fol- 
lowing, they  brought  fresh  accusations  agaiiist  him,. 
In  1583,  king  James  came  toSt  .Andrews ;  and  the  arch- 
bishoppreached  before  him,  and  disputed  with  Andrew 
Melvil,  in  presence  of  his  majesty,  with  great  reputa- 
tion, whicn  drew  upon  him  fresh  calumny  and  persecu- 
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ti^n.  The  kftig^  howD V!^;,  was  sa  wsett  pleased  with  i^rt 
that  he  sent  him  amb  wsa4octa^U6eipt.£;]i0abe  th^t  who^e  - 
court  he  resided  for  ^ome  years.    Hi^  <:o94uciC  d^riBg 
his  embassy,  has  been  variously  reported  by,  different 
authors..    Two  thkigs  he  prific%>aHy  aimed  at,  viz.  the- 
iecomm?ndingJflie  king,,  his  maater,  to  th^  nobility 
and  gentry  oflE^glandT  and  the  procuring  ^ocne  sup- 
port for  the  episcopalians  in  Sc;otIand.     By  his  elp- 
quent  preaching,  he  drew  after  him  such  crpwds  of 
people^  and  raised  in  £beir  miads  such  a  high  ide^  of 
the  young  king,  hi^  mastor,  that  quf  ew  Elizabeth  for- 
bacfe  him  to  ent^er  the  pulpit  during  his  §t^y  in  her  do-^'' 
.  xninions.    In  I5&i,  be  was  rex;aUe4>  aiul  sat  in  the 
parlisunezit  lieldin  Augu^tt,^  at  Edinburgh;  but  the 
preiibyteriana  were  stift  very   violent  agaiijs^  hi^.. 
A  provincial  jsynod  was  held  at  St.  Andtew^,  ia  ApriU 
I586y  where  tbe^chbisbop  was  accused  9?ul  excora-- 
.  municated  ^  faeappealed  to  the  king  apd  s:tate5,  but  this 
availed  him  but  little^  for  the  mob  being  ^cited> 
lagainsthim^ he  dur^scarcejly  appear iQ  public.  At  tibe 
next  general  assembly  a  paper  oeing  produced,  con-^ 
lainincthe  aichbKhop*s.&ubpii^sion,  he  was  absolved 
fcom  the  excommuf^cation,    Ij)  1 5^8,  fre^  accusa- 
tions were  brought  against  him.    The  year  fojlowing,- 
.  he  published  the  Lamentations  of  the  prophet  Jere-- 
.  jnidbt,  in  latin  verse,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  kingv 
complaining  of  his  hard  usage,    h^  the  latter  end  of 
^hesarne  year,  hcpublished^translatioja^of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, inLatin  verse, and  acopy.qf  lyatin  verses,  ad- 
dressed also  to  this  rn^esty,  .^en  he  was 'in  gr^at  dis- 
.tress.    The  king,  however,  was  so  far  from  ,|;ivii)g 
.him  any  assitance,  that  he.gbuited  the  revenue  gf  his 
js«e  to  the  duke  of  Lenpx ;  so  that  the  jemaioii^g 
.part  of  this  prelate's  lifie  was  very  wretched,  hp  h^f - 
.  ug  Jbaid}y  subsiiStence  fgr  his  fam]Jgr.    lie  di^d  #n 
IA91.   .A  volume  of  his  wcd^hwiegm, published  jn 
quarto. 


ABDISON  (LAiw^fitPj),  son  of  Lancelot  Addi- 
:son,  a  cferj^yman,  b'wn  ^t  Mauldismeflbume  in  the 
^perish  CF?  Cr6sby  RaVeft^wotth,  in  Westmarelaad,  ia 
1632,  was  educated  at  the;§fammar-r8cTiool  <rf  Apple- 
by, and  afte^^?vl»•ds  sent  to  Queen's  college,  Oxford. 
On,  Jan.  25, 1654,  he  was  admitted  B*  A.  and  M«  A, 
July  4i  1«57,    As  he:BoW  held  greatly  distinguished, 
iriittiself  in  the  univcftUy,  he  <wa8-4:h©«en  0  deUyer 
an  oration  upon  ^.patticukfr  acgasion  ;  but  having, 
been  Teiy  !»thrical  Upon  tbe  pride/  ignorance,,  hypo- 
crisy, and  avarice  6f  those  .Cken  In  power,  he  was 
-compelled  to  make  a  reoantation,  and. to  ^b pardon 
6n  his  knees.    Soon  after  heltft^  Ox,ford,  and  i^^red 
to  Petworth,in  Susse«,  where  he  re^ed  till  the- «^stp-t 
jfiition.      The  gentlemen  of  Sussex  having  recoo^ 
ihended  hin  to  Dr.   Kii^, « bishop  of  Che&ter,  a^ra 
man  who  hidsiffcredfor  bis'loytlty  andatta?limeint 
to  thecxMftstitutton'of  chqrch  fii|d  ^t^^  the  bish^fp 
received .  faim>kindly.;  andy  in  <&U  pi;obabf Kty;  .v^o\|lH 
Ixavc^preferred  him,  had  he  notfLccepted-ofthe'chap^ 
lai«ship  at  Dunkirk,  contrary  to  his  lotfdehip's  appi^ 
bation,     Mn  Addison  continued  aft  Dunkirk  till  thfj 
year  1 662,  when  the jplace  being  delivered  up  to  the 
French,  he  retufftedta^B]glarKi^  "ftwr  year  following, 
he  went  chaplaiato  the  garrison  at  Tanjier,-  whejre  he 
resided-  some  j«ars.    He  came  back  to  JEnglaridin 
.1670,  and  was-ippointcd -cli?i,p^^  ordinary  to -iiis 

majesty^ -soon  after  j  he  had  no  ihoJii^ghts,.!ho\^^Yer,  rof 
quitting  his  chaplain$l4p.  at  Taftgiei:;,  n^yeriKaJess/ it 
was  c^dferredufjoiv another,  whereby  *Mr.  AddUbn 
^Came  pooi^  in  his  circumstances.  In  this  sijtuati^^iJL 
pf  hi&'affairsi  a  gentleman  ©f  Wiltshire  bestowed ,  on 
him  tl^^  rectory  o/  M^ston,, in! Wilijs,. worth  '^ibQut 
*j^3a  doifers  per  annum.  Sooii  atfterbewas  aUo^made 
^refbendary  of -Minor.. pars  altaris,in  the  catbedraf  of 
oarum^;*  and,.  July  6,  1675,  took  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
at  Ox-ford •  HisipivdFetoient^,  though  not  vej-y.  consid- 
<«ble,'Oj^bied4i*»  tQliveiathecbufltry  witlj.|fr©€^;t 
^dec^^cy-  andfh^s^tal^ys^atki.he^^^.Qh^r^^    hl$  dut/ 
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With  a  most  Conscientious  diligence.  In  1683,  the 
commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  af&irs,  conferred  upon 
him  the  deanery  of  Litchfield,  in  which  he  was  in- 
stalled July  3.  In  the  convocation,  which  met  Dec. 
4,  1689,  dean  Addison  was  present ;  and  was  one  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  lower  house  to  ac- 
quaint the  lords,  that  they  had  consented  to  a  con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  an  address  to  the  king.  He. 
died  April  20,  1703,  in  theTistyear  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Addison  wrote  'niany  lear^ied  and  useful 
treatises,  of  which  the  following  is  the  most  re- 
markable  :  1.  An  Account  of  West  Barbary;  or,  a 
Short  Narrative  of  the  Revolutions  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Fez  and  Morocco.  2.  The  present  State  of  the  Jews,* 
more  particularly  relating  to  those  in  Barbar}\  3.  The 
Primitive  Institution  ;  or,  a  Seasonable  Discourse  of 
Catechising.-  4.  A  Modest  Plea  for  the  Clergy.  5^ 
The  first  State  of  Mahometahism ;  or,  an  account  of 
the  author  and  doctrine  of  that  imposture.  6.  An 
Introduction  to  the  Sacrament.  7.  A  Discourse  of 
Tangier,  under  the  government  of  the  earl  of  Tiviot. 
8.  The  Catechumen. 

ADDISON  (Joseph),  son  of  Dr.  Addison,  men- 
tioned in  the  last  article,  was  bom  May  1,  1762,  at 
Milston  near  Ambresbury,  Wilts|iire,  where  he  receiv- 
ed the  first  rudiments  of  his  education  under  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Naish,  then  master  of '  the  school  of  that  place ; 
from  whence,  as  soorl  as  he  was  deemed  properly  qua- 
lified, he  was  removed  to  Salrsbtiry  school,  taught  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  and  after  that  to  the  Charter* 
house,  where  he  was  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ellis ;  and  here  he  first  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Steele,  afterwards  Sir^Richard,  which  their 
joint  labors  have  so  effectually  recorded.  At  about 
15  years  of  age  he  was  entered  at  Queen's  college, 
Oxford.  During  his  residence  at  the  university,  h« 
was  repeatedly  solicited-by  his.  father  and-other  friends 
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to  enter  into  holy  orders,  which,  though  from  his 
naturaJ  diffidence  he  would  gladly  have  declined,  yfet, 
in  compliance  with  his  father's  desire,  he  was  once 
very  nearly  concluding  on ;  when  having,  through 
Mr.  Congreve's  means,  become  a  great  favorite  with 
that  universal  patron  of  genius,  Lord  Halifax,  that 
noble  man,  wlio  had  frequently  regretted  that  so  few 
men  of  liberal  education  an4  great  abilities  applied 
themselves  to  affairs  of  public  business,  in  which 
their  country  might  reap  the  advantage  of  their  ta- 
lents, earnestly  dissui?ded  him  from  this  design,  and 
procured  him,  from  the  crown,  an  annual  pension  of 
1332  dollars,  to  enable  our  author  to  travel,  which, 
at  that  time^  appeared  to  be  the  highest  object  of  his 
ambition. 

On  this  tour,  then,  he  set  out  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1 699,  and  did  his  country  great  honor  by  his  ex- 
traordinary abilities,  receiving  in- his  tour  every  mark 
of  esteem  which  could  be  shewn  to  a  man  of  exalted 
genius,  particularly  from  M.  Boileau,  the  famous 
r  rencb  poet,  and  the  Abbe  Salvlni,  professor  of  the 
Greek  language  in  the  university  of  Florence ;  the 
former  of  whom  declared  that  h^  first  conceived  an 
opinion  of  English  genius  for  poetry,  from  Mr.  Addi- 
son'^ Latin  poems,  printed  in  the  Mus^  Ahglicaiuey 
and  the  latter  translated  into  elegant  Italian  verse  his 
epistolary  poem  to  Lord  Halifax,  \vhich  is  esteemed 
a  master  piece  of  the  kind.  !  *  ! 

In  the  year  1762f*wheil  about  tbrctum  h6me,  he 
was  written  to  by  Tii<^  friends  in  England,  that  king 
William  intended  him  thc'part  of 'secretary,  to  attend 
the  army,  under  Prince  Eugene,  in  Italy.  .  This  office 
"would  have  been  extremely  acceptable  to  Mr.  Addi* 
son  i  but  Ins  majesty's  death,  which  happened  before 
he  could  get 'his  appoititnlent,  put  a  stop  to  that,  to- 
gether with  his  pension.  This  news  he  received  at 
Oencva.  He  therefore  chose  to.  make  the  tour  of 
XSermany  in  his  way  hime,  and  at  Vienna  composed 
VoL.L  •  D  .--  *^ 
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bis  treatise  on  medals,  which,  however,  was  not  pub* 
lished  till  after  his  death, 

A  different  set  of  ministers  coming  to  the  man- 
agement of  affairs  in  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  and  consequently  the  interest  of  our 
author^s  friends  being  much  weakened,  he  continued 
in  obscurity  till  1704,  when  an  accident  called  him 
again  into  notice. 

The  amazing  victory  gained  by  the  Duke  of  MarU 
borough  at  Blenheim,  exciting  a  desire  in  the  Earl 
of  Godolphin,  then  lord  high  treasurer,  to  have  it 
celebrated  in  verse.  Lord  Halifax  recommended  Mr. 
Addison  to  him,  as  the  only  person  who  was  likely 
tQ  execute  such  a  task  in  a  manner  adequate  to  the 
subject :  in  which  he  succeeded  so  happily,  that 
when  the  poem  he  wrote,  viz.  the  Campaign,  was  • 
only  in  part  finished,  the  lord  high  treasurer  present- 
ed the  author  with  the  place  of  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  appeals  in  the  excise,  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Locke,  v/ho  had  just  been  promoted  to  the  board  of 
trade. 

In  the  year  1705  he  attended  Lord  Halifax  to  Han- 
over,  and  in  the  succeeding  years  was  appointed 
Under-Secretary  to  Sir  Charles  Hodcjes,  then  secretary 
of  state ;  and  upon  the  removal  of  Sir  Charles,  was 
'willingly  continued  in  the  sanie  office  by  his  succes- 
'sdr,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland. 

In  1^09,  Lord  Wharton  being  appointed  lord  lieu- 
jtenant  of  Ireland,  nominated  our  author  as  secretary 
for  that  kingdom :  the  Qi|.^n  at  the  same  time  be- 
stowing on  him  the  post  of  keeper  of  the  records  of 
Jr^land.  But,  when  in  the  latter  end  of  her  m^'es- 
Ty*6  reign  the  nynistry  was  again  changed,  and  Mr. 
Addison  expected  no  further  employment,  he  gladly 
submitted  to  a  retirement,  in  which  he  had  formed 
the  design  of  compiling  a  dictionary,  to  fix  the  stan* 
'dafd  of  the  English  language,  upon  the  same  plan 
with  the  hmou$  Pictionaria  delta, Crusca  of  the  Ita»* 
lians-^a  work,  which  from  so  masterly,  so  elegant. 
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anid  so  correct  a  pen  as  our  author's,  must  undoubt- 
edly have  been  eirecuted  to  the  greatest  perfection-. 
We  Ipve,  however,  the  less  reason  to  regret  this  loss,. 
as  the  same  design  has  since  been  carried  into  effect 
by  that  prodigy  of  learning  and  industry,  the  celebrat- 
ed Dr.  aamuel  Johnson. 

^y^lat  prevented  Mr.  Addison  from  pursuing  this 
design,  wa  shis  being  again  called  out  into  public  bu- 
siness ;  for,  on  the  death  of  the  <][ueen,  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  lord*is  justices  ;  then  again,, 
in  171 1,  secretary  for  Ireland  >  and,  on  loJ?d  Sunder- 
land's resignation  of  the  lord  lieutenancy,  he  was 
made  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  trade. 

On  the  2d  of  August  1716,  he  married  the  coun- 
tess of  Warwick  ;  aad,  in  the  ensuing  year,  rose  to 
his  highest  elevation,  being  made  secretary  of  state  ; 
but  it  is  universally  confessed,  that  he  was  quite  un- 
equal to  the  duties  of  his  place.  In  the  Ho^se  of 
Commons  he  could  not  speak,  and  was,  therefore, 
useless  to  the  cause  of  government.  In  the  office,  he 
could  not  Jssue  an  prder  without  losing  much  time 
in  quest  of  fine  expressions.  Thus,  what  he  gained 
in  rank,  he  lost  ia  credit,  and  finding,  by  experience, 
his  own  inability,  he  was  forced  to  solicit  his  dismis- 
iion,  which  he  obtained  with  a  pension  of  6660  dol- 
lars per  annum.  He  now  proposed,  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  to  pursue  the  completion  of  some  lit- 
erary designs,^,  which  he  had  planned  out;  for  the 
accomplidunent  of  which>  however,  only  a  short  time 
was  aJiowed  him,  an  asthma,  attended  with  a  dropsy. 
Carrying  him  off  the  stage,  before  he  could  finish  any 
of  {lis^ schemes.  He  departed  this  life  at  Holland- 
house^  i^ear Kensington,  on  the  17 th  of  June,  lll9'y 
having  thei^  just  entered  into  his  forty-eighth  year, 
and  left  behind  him  one  only  daughter. 

As  a  writer,,  we  need  say  little  of  him,  as  the  gene- 
lal  esttem  his  ^orks  were,  are,  and  still  will  be  held 
in,  ••  speak,**  as  Shakespeare  says,  "  like  angels  triim- 
pct-tongu*d"  in  their  behalf.     As  a  poet,  his  Cata 
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in  the  dramatic,  and. his  Campaign  in  the  heroic  way; 
will  even  maintain  a  place  among  the  first  rate  worksof 
either  kind.  Yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  even 
these  are  excelled  by  the  elegance,  accuracy  and 
elevation  of  his  prose  writings,  amongst  which  his 
j>^pcrsin  the  Tatlers,  Spectators  and  Guardians,  hold 
a  foremost  rank,  and  must  continue  the  objects  of 
admiration  so  long  as  the  English  language  retains 
its  purity,  or  any  authors,  who  have  written  in  it,  conti- 
nue to  be  read.  In  short,  zvkoecer  wishes  to  attain  an 
English  style  J  familiar,  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant, 
but  not  ostentatious,  muH  give  his  days  and  nights  to 
the  volumes  of  Addison. 

A^s  a  man,  it  is  impossible  to  say  too  much,  and  it 
would  even  extend  far  beyond  our  present  limits  to 
say  enough  in  his  praise,  as  he  was  in  every  respect 
truly  valuable.  In  private  life  he  was  amiable ;  in 
public  employment  honorable  ;  a  zealous  patriot  j 
laithful  to  his  friends  and  steadfast  to  his  principles  ; 
and  the  noble  sentiments,  which  every  where  breathe 
through  his  Cato,  are  no  more  than  emanations  of 
that  love  for  his  country,  which  was  the  constant 
guide  of  all  his  actions. 

But,  last  of  all,  let  us  view  him  as  a  Christian,  in 
which  light  he  will  appear  still  more  exalted  than  in 
any  other.  And  to  this  end,  nothings  perhaps,  can 
more  effectually  lead  us  than  the  relation  of  an  anec- 
dote, concerning  his  death,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
the  best  of  men  as  well  as  the  best  of  writers,*  who, 
in  a  pamphlet  written  almost  entirely  to  introduce  this 
little  story,  speaks  of  him  in  the  following  manner : 

**  After  a  long  and  manly,  but  vain  struggle  with 
his  distemper,**  says  he,  "  he  dismissed  his  physicians, 
and,  with  them,  all  hopes  of  life  :  but  with  bis  hopes 
of  life,  he  dismissed  not  his  concern  for  the  living,  but 
sent  for  Lord  Warwick,  a  youth  nearly  related,  and 
finely  accomplished,  but  of  a  very  irregular  life,  and 
perhaps;  loose  opinions.    He  came  j  but  life,  now 

*  Pr«  Edward  Toiuf . 
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glimmering  in  the  socket,  the  dying  friend  wassilent. 
After  a  decent  pause,  the  youth  said,  *'  Dear  sir, 
you  sent  for  me,  and  if  you  have  any  commands,  I 
shall  hold  them  most  sacred."  May  distant  ages, 
proceeds  this  author,  not  only  liear^  but./ee/  the  re- 
ply !  Forcibly  grasping  the  youth^s  hand,  he  softly 
said,  "  See  in  what^peace  a  Christian  can  die'*  He 
spoke  with  difficulty  and  soon  expired.  M^e  cannot 
more  properly  close  this  character  of  Mr.  Addison, 
than  by  two  lines  from  Mr.  Tickel,  on  this  great 
man's  death  : 

He  UugKt  Di  how  to  Hve ;  md  oh  I  too  high 
A  price  £or  knowledge,  taught  ut  how  to  die. 

ADRIAN,  or,H.\DRIAN  (PuBLirs  iELiusJ, 
the  Roman  emperor,  was  bom  at  Rome,  Jan.  24,  in 
the  year  of  Christ  76.  His  father  left  him  aii  orphan, 
at  ten  years  of  age,  under  the  guardianship  ot  Tra- 
jan, and  Caelius  Tatianus,  a  Roman  knight.  He  be- 
gan to  serve  very  early  in  the  armies,  having  been 
tribune  of  a  legion  before  the  death  of  Domitian,  and 
was  the  person  chosen  by  the  army  of  Lower  Msesia, 
to  carry  the  news  of  Nervals  death  to  Trajan,  succes- 
sor to  the  empire.  The  extravagant  expences  which 
Adrian  ran  into  in  his  youth,  made  bim  lose  this 
cmperor^s  favour  ;  but  having  recovered  it  by  a  re* 
formation  in  his  behaviour,  he  was  married  to  Sabina, 
a  grand '  niece  of  Trajan*s,  and  the  empress  Plotiha 
became  his  great  friend  and  patroness.  He  accom- 
panied Trajan  in  most  of  his  expeditions,  and  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself  in  the  second  war  against 
tiie  Daci ;  and  having  before  been  quaestor,  as  well 
as  tribune  of  the  people,  he  was  now  successively 
pnetor,  governor  of  Pannonia,  and  consul.  After  the 
siege  of  Atra  in  Arabia  was  raised,  Trajan,  who  had 
already  given  him  the  government  ot  Syria,  left  him 
the  command  of  the  array  ;  and  at  length,  when  he 
found  death  approaching,  it  is  said  he  adopted  him. 
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THe  reality  of  this  adoption  is  by  some  disputed, 
anij^  is  thought  to  have  been  a  contrivance  of  Plotina  ; 
but  however  this  may  be,  Adrian,  who  was  then  in 
Antiochia,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  news  thereof, 
and  of  Tr^'an's  death,  declared  himself  emperor,  on 
the  1 1th  ot  August,  117,     No  sooner  had  he  arrived 
at  the  imperial  dignity,  than  he  made  peace  with  th^ 
Persians,  to  whom  he  yielded  up  great  part  of  the 
conquests  of  his  predecessors ;  and  from  generosity 
or  policy,  he  remitted  the  debts  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, to  a  prodigious,  amoi^nt ;  and  caused  to  be  burnt 
all  the  bonds  and  obligations  relating  to.  those  debts, 
that  the  peopk  might  be  under  no  apprehension  of 
being  called  to  an  account  for  them  arterwards.    He 
went  to  visit  all  the  provinces,  and  did  not  return  to 
Rome  till  the  year  1 1 8.     The  following  year  he  went 
to  Maesia,  to  oppose  the  Sarmatae.     In  his  absjcnce,. 
several  persons  of  great  worth  were  put  to  death ;  and  > 
though  ne  protested,  he  had  given  no  orders  for  that 
purpose,  yet  the  odium  thereof  fell  chiefly  upon  him^ 
No  prince  travelled  more  than  Adrian  j  there  being 
hardly  one  province  in  the  empire,  which  he  did  not 
visit.    In  120,  he  went  into  Gaul,  from  thence  ta 
Brjt^in,  wHere  he  took  care  to  have  a  wall  built,  as 
a  defence  against  those,  who  would  not  submit  to  the 
Roman  government.      In    12 1,   he    returned  into 
France.;  thence  he  went  into  Spain,  to  Mauritania, 
an^  at  length  into  the  East,  w  here  he  quieted  the 
Parthians*     After  having  visited  all  the  provinces  of 
Asia,  he  returned  to  Athens  in  125,  where  he  passed 
the,  winter;  l^e.went  from  thence  to  Sicily,  and  saw 
Mount  iEtna.     He  returned  to  Rome  the  beginning- 
of  the  year  129  ;  and  according  to  some,  went  again 
the  s^me  year,  to  Africa ;  and,  after  his  return  from 
thepce,  to .  the  east.     He  was  in  Egypt  in  the  year 
133,  revisited  Syria  the  year  following,  returned  to 
Atbueps  Jn  134,  and  to  Kome  in  135-    The  persecu- 
tion, against  tne  christians  was  very  violent  under  his 
reign ;  but  it  was  at  length  suspended,  in  cohse- 
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quence  of  the  remonstrances  of  Auadratus,  ..bwhqp 
of  Athens,  and  Aristides,  two  AristTan  'philos6]^hers, 
who  presented  the  Emperor  with  some  books  in  fa- 
vor of  the  christian  religion.  He  conquered  the 
Jews;  and  by  way  of  insult,  erected  a  temple  to  Ju- 
piter, on  Mount  Calvary,  and  'placed  a  statue  of 
Adonis  in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  :  lie  caused  also 
the  images  of  swine,  to  be -engraved  oft  the  gat^  <^f 
Jerusalem.  \  . 

Adrian  reigned  21  years,  and  died  at  Baias>  in  the 
63d  year  of  his  age.  The  Liafiri  verses  he  addressed 
to  his  soul  on  his  death-bed,  shew  his  uncertainty  ari^ 
doubts  in  regard  to  the  other  world**  He  was  a 
prince  adorned  with  great  virtues,'  but  they  were 
mingled  with  great  vices.  He  was  ^geix^rbus,  indus^ 
trious,  polite,  and  exact ;  he  maintained  order  '  and 
discipline;  he  administered  justice  witli  indefatiga- 
ble application,  and  punished*  rigbroiisly  all  those 
who  did  not  faithfully  execute  the  offices  with  which 
they  were  entrusted;  he  had  a  great  sh a je  of 'wit 
and  a  surprisino;  memory ;. he  was  well  versed  in 
most  of  the  poUte  arts  and  sciences,  and  is  s?iid  to 
have  written  several  works. '  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  cruel,  envious,  lascivious,  superstitious, 'and  sq 
weak  a«  to  give  liimself  up  to  the  study  of  nia^ic. 

*  The  foUowinl;  is  Pope*t  tranikdoii  of  theie  venet  s  * 

All !  ieetifi^r  (pint  \  ^n<fering  ^rc,      * "  *  "; 

That  lo|ig  hiift  waraM  mx  ^nder  l»«ast,  \ 
_    •  Must  thott  no  more  ttus  frame  inspire  f 

No  more  a  pkasin^,  cheerful  gnett  ?     '  ^ 

Whither,  ah  whkhcr  art  diou  iyhi'gi 
•     To  what  dvk  midi^vWVi  ftore  ^ 
Thou  sec^*st  all  trerablixi^,  IhWripg,  dyifi(» 
'  And  wit  and  huiAottr  are  no  more  \    y 

:.■  .      ■     'i      '  r.  ,. 

ADRIAN' iy.''(PoPB),  the  only  EnglishmaJ^ 
who  ever  had  the  honor  of  sitting  in  the  papal  dhair; 
His  name  wsls^NicholasBtekeSpefe  j  and  he  Avas  bprri 
#t  Langley,  near  St.  AlbariV;  m  Ifertfordihir^^,  ''^  Hii 
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father  having  left  his  family,  and  taken  the  habit  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Albah's,  Nicholas  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  lowest  offices  in  that  house  for  sup- 
port. After  some  time  he  desired  to  take  the  habit 
m  that  monastery,  but  was  rejected  by  the  abbot 
Richard.  "He  was  examined,"  says  Matthew  I^a- 
ris,  "  and  being  found  insufficient,  the  abbot  civilly 
enough  said  to  him,  "  Wait,  my  son,  and  go  to  school 
a  little  longer,  till  you  are  better  qualified:"  Having 
met  with  this  repulse,  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune 
in  another  country,  and  accordingly  went  to  Paris ; 
where,  though  in  very  poor  circumstances,  he  appli- 
ed himself  tp  his  studies  with  great  assiduity,and  made 
a  wonderful  proficiency.  jBut  having  still .  a  strong 
inclination  to  a  religious  life,  he  left  Paris,  and  remo- 
ved to  Provence,  where  he  became  a  regular  clerk  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Rufus.  Here  he  distinguished 
himself  so  much  by  his  learning  and  strict  observance 
of  the  monastic  discipline,  that  upon  the  death  of  the 
abbot,  he  was  chosen  superior  of  that  house.  He 
did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  this  abbey ;  for  the 
monks,  being  tired  of  the  government  of  a  foreigner, 
brought  accusations  against  him  before  pope  Euge- 
Jilus  in.  who,  after  having  examined  their  complaint, 
and  heard  the  defence  of  Nicholas,  declared  him  in- 
iiocent.  Being  likevvise  sensible  of  his  great  merit, 
lind  thinking  he  might  be  serviceable  to  the  church, 
in  a  higher  station,  he  created  him  cardinal  bishop 
6f  Alba,  in  1146.  * 

In  1 148,  Eugenius  sent  him  legate  to  Denmark  and 
Norway,  ij^rhere,  by  his  fervent  preaching  and  dili- 
gent instructions,  he  converted  those  nations  to  the 
Christian  faith.  When  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  was 
received  by  the  pope  and  cardinals  with  great  marks 
of  honor :  and  pope  Anastasius,  who  succeeded  Eu- 
genius, happening  to  die  at  this  time,  Nicholas  was 
Unanimously  chosen  to  the  holy  see,  in  November, 
1 1 54,  and  took  the  name  of  Adrian.  When  the  ne^yg 
#f  his  promoljion  reached  Jlngfahd,  king  Henry  IT, 


Icttt  Robert,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  and  three  bishops^ 
k)  Rome^  to  congratulate  him  on  his  election  ;  upon 
which  occasion  Adrian  granted  very  considerable 
privileges  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban's.  Next 
year,  king  Henry  havine  solicited  the  pope's  consent 
that  he  might  undertake  the  conquest  of  Ireland, 
Adrian  very  readily  complied,  and  sent  him  a  bull 
for  that  purpose. 

Adrian^  in  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate,  boldly 
vv'ithstood  the  attempts  of  the  Roman  people  to  re-^ 
cover  their  ancient  liberty  under  the  consuls,  and 
obliged  those  magistrates  to  abdicate  their  authority, 
and  leave  the  government  of  the  city  to  the  pope.  In 
1155,  he  excommunicated  William,  king  of  Sicily, 
who  ravaged  the  territories  of  the  churchy  and  ab- 
solved that  prince's  subjects  from  their  allegiance* 
About  the  same  time>  Frederic,  king  of  the  Romans, 
having  entered  Italy  with  a  powerful  army>  Adrian 
met  him  near  Sutrium>  tod  concluded  a  peace  with 
him.  At  this  interviews  Frederic  consented  to  hold 
the  pope's  ^tirrup)  whikt  he  mounted  on  horsebacks 
The  next  year  a  reconciliation  V^ras  brought  about  be- 
tween the  pope  and  the  Sici^an  king,  that  prince 
taking  an  oath  to  do  nothing  farther  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  church.  He  built  and  fortified  several  castles 
aod  left  the  papal  dominions  in  a  more  Nourishing 
condition  than  he  found  them^  But  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  succefe,  he.  was  extremely  sensible  of  the 
disquietudes  attiending  so  high  a  station,  and  com* 
plained  thereof  to  his  countryman^  John  of  Salisbu* 
ty.    He  died  September  1,  1159* 

;/ELFRED,  or  ALFRED  {the  bRiAT),  th^ 
youngest  son  of  Aithelwolf^  king  of  the  West  Saxons^ 
was  bom  in  the  year  «49,  at  Wannatin^^  or  Wanad- 
iog,  which  is  snpposed  to  bfe  Wantage,  in  Berkshire* 
Althelwolf  had  five  sons,  of  whom  Ethelston*  the 
^est,  was  king  cf  Kent,  inhisiather'*  lifc-,time,  wd 
Vol.  I.  E 


died  before  him.  '  JSthelbald,  the  second  son,  raise! 
'  a  rebellion  against  his  father,  who,  to  avoid  the  effu- 
sion of  blood,  consented  to  divide  his  dominions 
with  himv  Althelwolf  did  not  long  survive  this,  but 
previous  to  his  death,  he,  by  will,  divided  his  king- 
dom  between  his  two  eldest  sons,  iEthelbftld  and 
iCthelbert,  and  left  his  private  estate  and  all  his  mo- 
ney to  the  two  youngest,  ^Ethelred  and  iElfred. — 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  858,  iEthelbald  sue- 
-eeeded  him,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  two  years  and 
a  half,  when  his  brother  iEthelbert  ascended  the 
throne,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  966.  Ho  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  yEthelred,  who  reposing  the 
highest  confidence  in  the  courage  and  talents  of  Al- 
fred, employed  bim  as  his  first  minister  and  general 
^of'lws  armies, 

'  'Soon  after  the  commencemenft  of  his  reign,  a  great 
fleet  6f  Danes  invaded  England,  and  having,  from 
time  to  time,  received  reinforcements,  they  in  87 1> 
took  the  town  of  Reading,  in  Berkshire.    The  two 
brothers  came  up  >?^ith  an  army,   about  a  week  after 
it  had  been  taken,  and  after  a  severe  battle^  which 
fof  some  time  had  been  fought  with  doubtful  success^ 
the  Danes  were  at  last  repulsed  with  gre^t  loss, — 
Soon  after,  however,  they  attacked  and  routed  the 
two  brothers  at  Merden,  near  the  Devizes>  and  in 
this  engagement  iEthelred  fell,  after  having  reigned 
live  years.     Upon  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
year  871,  JEifred,  who  was  then  in  his  22dyear,  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  scarcely  had  he  time  to  attend  to 
the  funeral  of  his  .brother,  before  he  was  obliged  to 
fight  for  the  crown  he  had  so  lately  received.    Various 
and  bloody  battles  were  fought,  in  which  sometimes 
the  one  party  was  victorious,   and  sometimes  the 
other :  but  at  last  the  king^s  fleet  having  engaged 
one  of  the  -enemy,  sunk  many, -and  dispersed'  the 
rest,   which  so  terrified  the  Danes,  that  they  were 
again  obliged  •  to  make  peace  and  give   hostages* 
nowev^r^  m  877,  having  pbtaincd  now  aids,  they 


came  in  such  numbers  into  WiltAire,  th^t  the  SaSc- 
©ns  giving  themselves  up  to  despair^  would  not  make 
liead  agamst  them  y  many  fled  out  erf  the  kingdom, 
not  a  few  s«bmitted,  and  the  rest  retired  fevery  maa 
to  the  place  where  he  could  best  be  concealed.     la 
this  distress,  iElfred  conceiving  himself  no  longer  a 
king,  laid  aside  all  marks  of  royalty,  and  took  shelter 
in  the  house  of  one  who  kept  his  cattle.     He  retired 
afterwards  to  the  isle   of  ^thelingey  in  Somerset- 
shire, where  he  built  a  fort  for  the  security  of  him* 
self,  his  family,  and  the  few  faithful  servants   who 
repaired  thither  to  him/  When  he  had  been  about 
a  year  in  this  retreat,  putting  on  the  habit  of  a  har- 
per, he  went  into  the  enemy's  camp ;  where,  with- 
out suspicion,  he  was  every  where  admitted.     Hav- 
ing thereby  acquired  an  exact  knowledge  of  their 
situation,  he  returned  in  great  secrecy  to  his  nobility, 
whom  he  ordered  te  their  Kspective  homes,  there 
to  draw  together  each  man  as  great  a  force  as  he 
could ;  and  upon  a  day  appointed  there  wis  to  be  a 
general  rendezvous  at  the  great  wood, called  Selwood^ 
m  Wiltshire..      This,  affair  was  transacted  so   se- 
cretly, that^  in  a  little  time,  the  king,  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  approached  the  Danes,  before  the  least  in- 
telligence of  his  design  ;  and  takings  advantage  of 
the  surprize  and  terror  they  were  in,,  fell  upon  them 
and  totally  defeated   them  ar  Eddington-     In  884^ 
however,  a  fresh  number  of  Danes  landed  in  Kent, 
and  laid  siege  to  Rochester;  but,  the  king  coming  to 
the  relief  of  th^t  qity,  they  were  obliged  to  abafidon 
their  design.    -Alfred  had  now  great  success,  which 
was  chiefly  pwing  to  his  fleet,  an  advantage  of  his 
own  creating- 

After  some  years  respite,  iElfrcd  was  again  called 
into  the  field ;  for  a  body  of*  Danes,  being  worsted 
in  tlie  west  of  France,  came  with  a  large  fleet  on  the 
coast  of  Kent ;  and  having  landed,  fixed  therftselves 
at  Appletree.  Shortly  after,  another  fleet,  coming 
«p  the  ITiames,  the  men  landed  and  built  a  fort  at 
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Middkton.  Another  body  of  Danes  proceeded  t« 
Essex,  and  took  possession  of  a  small  island  called 
Mercsig.  Here  they  did  not  long  remain ;  for  hav^ 
ing  parted,  some  sailed  up  the  river  Thames,  and 
others  up  the  Lea-road ;  where,  drawing  up  their 
ships,  they  built  a  fort  not  far  from  London,  which 
proved  a  great  check  upon  the  citizens.  As  the  king 
was  one  day  riding  by  the  side  of  the  river  Lea,  he 
be^an  to  think  that  the  Danish  ships  might  be  laid 
quite  dty;  which  he  attempted,  and  so  succeeded 
therein,  that  the  Danes  deserted  their  fort  and  ships^ 
and  marched  away  to  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  where 
they  built  a  fort.    Such  of  the  Danish  ships  as  could 

Stt  off,  the  Londoners  carried  into  their  own  road ; 
c  rest  they  burnt  and  destroyed.  Several  of  these 
were,  however,  soon  afterwards  taken  by  the  king's 
galleys,  and  their  crews  brought  before  him,  at  Win- 
chester, where  he  sentenced  them  to  be  hanged  as 
pirates. 

JElfred  enjoyed  a  profound  peace  during  the  three 
last  years  of  his  reign,  which  he  chiefly  employed  in 
regulating  his  government  for  the  security  of  himself 
and  his  successors,  as  well  as  for  the  ease  and  benefit 
of  his  subjects.  Before  his  reign,  though  there  were 
many  kings,  who  took  the  title,  yet  none  could  proper- 
ly be  called  monarch  of  the  English  nation.  He  is 
said  to  have  drawn  up  an  excellent  system  of  laws,  as 
also  a  collection  of  judgments  ;  and,  if  we  may  cre- 
dit Harding's  Chronicle,  they  were  used  in  Westmin- 
ster-hall in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Although  there 
remains  but  few  laws  which  can  positively  be  ascri- 
bed to  Alfred,' it  is  certain  that  to  him  the  British  na- 
tion owes  many  of  its  most  valuable  privileges,  a- 
mongst  which  may  be  reckoned  the  trial  by  jury,  and 
the  foundation  of  what  is  called  the  common  lawj  so 
called  either  on  account  of  its  being  the  common  law 
of  all  the  Saxons,  or  because  it  was  common  both  to 
Saxons  and  Danes.  It  is  also  said,  that  he  was  the  first 
who  divided  the  kingdom  into  shires ;  these  again  he 
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subdivided  into  ten  parts  called  tythings  ;  each  ty- 
thing  was  again  divided  into  hundreds,  and  these  a- 
gain  into  tytWngs  or  dwellings  of  ten  householders  ; 
each  of  whom  stood  as  a  pledge  for  the  good  beha- 
viour of  his  family,  and  all  the  ten  were  mutualljr 
pledges  for  each  other  ;  each  shire  was  under  the  go- 
vernment of  an  earl,  under  whom  was  the  reive,  his 
deputy,  since,  from  his  office,  called  shire-reive,  or 
sheriff. 

In  the  management  of  affairs  of  state,  after  the  cus- 
tom of  his  ancestors  the  kings  of  the  West-Saxons,  he 
made  use  of  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  con- 
sisting of  bishops,  earls,  his  chief  thanes  or  barons,  &c. 
These,  in  the  first  part  ot  his  reign,  he  convoked  as 
occasion  served  ;  but  when  things  were  better  settled 
he  made  a  law  that  twice  in  the  year  at  least,  an  as- 
sembly or  parliament  should  be  held  at  London.    As 
to  extraordmary  affairs  or  emergencies,  which  would 
not  admit  of  calling  great  councils,  the  king  acted  by 
the  advice  of  those  bishops,  earls  and  officers  of  the 
army,  who  happened  to   be  near  his   person:  and 
hence,  perhaps,  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  the  privy 
council.  He  was  certainly  a  great  and  warlike  prince  ; 
yet,  in  no  instance,  did  he  willingly  make  war,  nor 
refuse  peace,  when  desired.    The  navy  was  his  pecu- 
liar care  ;  and  he  covered  his  frontiers  by  well  forti- 
fied castles,  which,  before  his  time,  the  Saxons  had 
never  raised.     In  building  cities  and  carrying  on 
works  of  public  utility,  no  prince  ever  excelled  him. 
In  respect  to  religious   foundations,  he  rebuilt  and 
restored   almost  everv  monastery   of  the   kingdom 
which  the  poverty  of  the  times,  or  the  fury  of  the 
Danes,  had  brought  to  ruin.     He  is  said   to  have 
founded  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  but  this  by  some 
is  doubted.     This  far  is  at  least  certain,  that  he  set- 
tled and  restored  that  seminary,  endowed  it  with  re- 
venues, and  placed  there  the  most  famous  professors. 
When  he  came  to  the  crown,  learning  was  at  a  very 
Ipw  ebb  in  his  dominions,  but  by  his  example  and 
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encoiirag^ement,  h(*  used  his  utmost  endeavours- 1^ 
excite  a  love  of  letters  amongst  his  subjects.  He 
himself  was  a  scholar;  and  hnd  he  not  been  illustri- 
ous as  a  king,  would  have  been  famous  as  an  author. 
Of  this  he  left  ample  testimony  to  posterity.  The 
following  admirable  works  give  an  account:  1.  A 
Jlreviary  collected  out  of  the  J^aws  of  the  Trojans, 
(yroeks,  Critons,  Saxons,  and  Danes.  2.  The  Laws 
of  the  West  Saxons.  .3.  An  Invective  against  unjust 
Judges.  4 .  The  various  Fortunes  of  Kings.  5  The 
Sayings  of  wise  Men.  6.  Parables  and  Pleasant 
Sayings.  His  translations  were,  likewies,  nume- 
rous, the  most  remarkable  of  which,  according  to  the 
old  history  of  Ely,  was  that  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. When  we  consider  the  qualifications  of 
this  prince,  and  the  many  virtues  he  possessed,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  he  died  universally  lamented^ 
which  happened  after  a  reign  of  above  twenty-eight 
years,  and  on  the  28  th  October,  A.  D.  900. 

iENEAS  (Sylvius),  bom  in  M05,  at  G)r- 
signy,  in  Sienna,  where  his  father  lived  in  exile* 
The  low  situation  of  his  parent's  circumstances, 
rendered  it  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  pro- 
cure him  the  means  of  a  good  education;  and 
in  order  to  obtain  it,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  most  scr\ule  employments.  His  extreme  applica- 
tion to  study,  was  however,  attended  with  so  great 
success,  that  surmounting  all  difficulties,  he  speedily 
rose  from  the  lowest  station  in  the  church  to  the 
highest,  so  that  in  the  year  1458,  he  was  elected 
Pope  by  the  name  of  Pius  11.  To  enumerate  his 
transactions  either  before  or  after  his  elevation  to  the 
papal  chair,  would  in  our  opinion,  be  uninteresting 
to  our  readers ;  but  he  is  said  to  be  the  author  of 
several  v»-itty  sayings,  which  we  think  well  worthy 
to  record,  such  as,  That  as  a  covetous  man  is  never 
satisfied  with  monev,  so  a  covetous  man  should  estecni 
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Iraming  a9  silver  3  noblemen  prize  it  as  gold,  and 
princes  as  jewels.  That  a  citizen  should  look  upon 
his  family  as  subject  to  the  city ;  the  city  to  his  coun- 
try, his  country  to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  his 
God.  That  the  chief  place  with  kings  was  slippery  ; 
that  as  all  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  so  do  all  rivers  into 
the  court  5  that  the  tongue  of  a  Sycophant  was  a  king's 
greatest  plague ;  that  a  prince  who  would  trust  no- 
body, was  good  Sir  nothing ;  and  that  he  who  believ-- 
ed  every  body,  was  no  better ;  that  those  who  we^t 
to  law  were  the  birds ;  the  court  the  field ;  the  judge 
the  net ;  and  the  lawyers  the  fowlers  ;  that  men  ought 
to  be  presented  to  dignities,  not  dignities  to  men ;  that 
a  covetous  man  never  pleases  any  body,  but  by  hi.s 
death ;  that  it  was  a  slavish  vice  to  tell  lies ;  that  l\ibt 
sullies  and  stains  every  age  of  man,  but  quite  exiin- 
guishes  old  age. 

JENEAS,  a  famous  Trojan  prince,  the  son  of  An- 
chises  and  Venus.  At  the  destruction  of  Troy,  he 
l)ore  his  aged  father  on  his  backj  and  saved  him  from 
the  Greeks ;  but  being  too  solicitous  about  his  *soa 
and  household  cjods,  lost  his  wife Crc usa  in  the  escape. 
Landing  in  Africa,  he  was  kindly  received  by  Queen 
Dido ;  but  quitting  her  coast,  he  arrived  in  Italy, 
where  he  married  Lavinia  the  daughter  of  King  Lati- 
nus,  and  defeated  Tumus,  to  whom  she  had  been 
contracted.  After  the  death  of  his  fathx:T-in-law,  he 
was  made  kiiig  of  the  Latins,  over  whom  he  reigned 
three  years;  but  joining  with  tire  Aborigines,  was 
slain  iti  a  battle  against  the  Tuscans. '  Virgil  has  rcn- 
-  dercd  the  name  of  this  prince  immortal,  by  making 
hii?i  the  hero  of  a  poem, 

^SCHINES,  a  Socratic  philosopher^  the  son  of 
Chariau.s^   "a  sausage-wake'r.  "  lie  v.:as   coiitinually. 
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with  SocratcS)  which  occaiioned  this  philosopher  t6 
say,  "  that  th^  tausage-maker's  son  was  the  only  per- 
son, who  knew  how  to  pay  a  due  regard  to  him."  He 
had  so  faithfully  copied  the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  and 
his  dialogues  were  so  exactly  agreeable  to  the  genius 
and  manner  of  that  philosopher,  that  he  was  suspect-^ 
ed  by  many  of  hlaving  assumed  to  himself  what  had 
been  written  by  Socra  r-iF  .Ij^^^ings  are  nume- 
rous :  but  the  most  temarkac^^^^ll  entitled,  "  Ax- 
iochus,  concerning  deaths  whether  it  is  to  be  feared." 
In  this  work  there  i$  an  excellent  pa^s.ige  concerning 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  5  the  speakers  are  Socrates, 
Clinias,  and  AxiochuSi  Clinias  had  brought  Socrates 
to  his  father  Axiochus,  who  was  sick,  and  apprehen- 
sive of  death,  in  order  to  support  hint  against  the 
fears  of  it.  Socrates,  after  a  variety  of  argumeiits^ 
proceeds  as  follows  i  "  For  human  nature!  (says  he) 
could  not  have  arrived  at  such  a  f)itch  in  executing 
the  greatest  affairs,  so  as  to  despise  even  the  strength 
of  bnite  creatures,  though  superior  to  our  own ;  to  pass 
over  seas,  build  cities  and  found  common  wealths,  con- 
template the  heavens,  view  the  revolutions  of  the  stars, 
the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  their  rising  and  set- 
ting, their  eclipses  and  immediate  restoration  to  their 
former  state,  the  equinoxes  and  double  returns  of  the 
sun,  the  winds  and  descents  of  showers ;  this,  I  say, 
the  soul  could  never  do,  unless  possessed  of  a  divine 
spirit,  whereby  it  gains  the  knowledge  of  so  many- 
great  things.  And  therefore,  Axiochus,  yoU  Will 
not  be  changed  to  a  state  of  death  or  annihilation, 
but  of  immortality ;  nor  will  your  delights  be  takea 
from  you,  but  you  will  enjoy  them  more  perfectly  ; 
nor  will  your  pleasures  have  any  tincture  or  this  mor- 
tal body,  but  be  free  from  every  kind  of  pain.  When 
you  are  disengaged  from  this  prison,  you  will  be 
translated  thither^  where  there  is  no  labour,  nor  sor- 
row, nor  old  age.  You  will  enjoy  a  state  of  tran- 
quility, and  freedom  from  evil,  a  state  perpetually 
f^reae  and  easy."— Axioch*  *•  You  have'  diawn  mcf 


feVRt,  !^acrates>  id  jbur  opinion  by  your  discourse  ; 
1  am  now  no*  longtr  fearful  of  death,  but  ambitious 
qf  it  and  impatient  for  it :  my  mind  is  transported 
into  $ubjime  thougjits^  apd  I  run  the  eternal  and  di* 
vine  circle.  I  have  disengaged  myself  from  my  for* 
:(ner  ^^ireakiies^y  and  am  now  become  anew  man/*  • 

^SOP,  tihr  .,  -.o-*^'  ^^^^  J^^  *^^  tiJ"^^  of  Solon, 
about  the  year.550,  before  Christ.  As  to  genius  and 
sibilities>  he  Tstts  greatly  indebted  to  nature  ^  but  ia 
ptber  respects  not  so  fortunate,  being  bom  a  slave> 
and  extremely  deformed.  His  weat  genius^  however, 
enabled  him  to  stippoft  his  mistortunes  j  and  in  ordet 
%Q  alleviate  the  hardships  of  servitude,  he  coriiposed 
those  entertaining  and  instructive  fables,  which  have 
acquired  him  so  much  reJ)utation.^ 

The  first  master  he  served>  Was  one  Carasitis  De- 
taafchus,  an  inhabitant  of  Athens  ;  and  there,  in  all 
prpbability>  he  acquired  his  purity  in  the  Greek 
topguCh  rrom  him  he  Was  transferred  to  another 
fniaster,  and  iaftetwards  to  a  third.  In  short,  this 
wonderful  m^n,  after  having  been  bought  and  sold  by 
various  persons^  was  at  last  purchased  by  Idmon, 
the  philosopher.  Who  gave  him  his  liberty.  Aftef 
this  the  fame  of  his  wisdom  having  reached  kinrf 
Cr<jesiis,  he  sent  to  enquire  after  him,  and  engaged 
bim  in  .^iis  service.  He  then  travelled  through 
Greeqe,  whether  for  his  own  pleasure,  or  upon  the 
^Baus  of  OoBSuSj  is  uncertain ;  but  wherever  he 
went*  Jijs  object  appears  to  have  been  to  make  man- 
kind wiser  and  better :  nor  could  any  scheme  have 
been  ip<>rc  happily  devised  for  his  purpose,  than  that 
whicli  he  adopted.  His  images  wer^  uniformly  very 
happy,  ari^  his  fables  contained  a  mixture  of  the  use- 
ful, along  with  the  agreeable.  But  notwithstanding/ 
his  wise  and  philanthropic  endeavours  to  reform  the 
manners  of  the  age  in  which  he  liveckhe  suffered  death 
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at  Delphos,  for  an  imaginary  crime,  of  which  Plutarclif 
gives  the  following  a:ccount,  viz. 
.  That  he  came  there  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold 
,  and  silver,  being  ordered  by  Crcesus  to  offer  a  sacrifice 
to  Apollo,  and.  to  give  a  considerable  sum  to  each 
inhabitant ;  but  a  quarrtl  arising  betwixt  him  and 
the  Delphians,he  sent  badk  the  sacrifice  and  money 
to  Croesus  ;  for  he  thought  that  those,  for  whom  the 
prince  designed  it,  had  rendered  themselves  unworthy 
of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Delphi  t:entrived  an  accu- 
sation of  sacrilege  against 'him, -and  pretending  they 
had  convicted  him,  threw  him  "headlong  from  a  rock. 

AGRIPPA  ^(Henry  Cornelius),  a  man  of 
'considerable  learning,  and  a  great  magician  according* 
to/report,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Co* 
logn,the  14th  of  September,  1486,  of  a  noble  family- 
He  was  very  early  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Max- 
imilian ;  acted  at  first  as  his  secretary  3  but,  being  no 
less  formed  for  the  sword  than  the  pen, he  afterwards 
took  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  served  that  em- 
peror seven  years  in  Italy,  where  he  distinguished 
nimself  in  several  engagements,  and  received  the 
honor  of  knight-hood  for  his  gallant  behaviour.  To 
ihij  militarv  honours  he  was  desirous  likewise  to  add 
those  of  the  universities,  and  accordingly  took  the 
degrees  of  doctor  of  laws  and  physic.  His  insatiable 
curiositjr,  the  freedom  of  his  pen,  and  the  inconstan* 
cy  of  his  temper,  involved  him  in  many  misfortunes  j 
he  was  continus^lly  changing  his  situation ',  always 
engaging  himself  in  some  difficulty  or  other ;  and,  to 
complete  his  troubles,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  ha- 
tred of  the  ecclesiastics  by  his  writings.  According 
to  his  letters,  he  was  in  France  before  the  year  1 507^ 
in  Spain  in  1508,  and  at  Dole  in  1509.  At  this  last 
place  he  read  public  lectures  on  the  mysterious  work 
of  Rieiuchlin,  De  ^rbo  Mirijico^  which  engaged  him 
in  Ik  dispute  withCatilinet,  a  Franciscta;    Ih  order" 
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^16  ingiatiate  himself  into  the  favour  of  Margaret  of 
Aiistria,.  governess  of  the  Low  Countries,  he  corti- 
posed  a  treatise  **  On  the  Excellence  of  Women  ;'^ 
out  the  persecution  he  met  with  from  the' monks, 
prevented  him  from  publishing  it ;  and  obliged  him 
to  go  over  to  Ehglano,  where  he  wrote  a  Commentary 
upon.  St,  Pkul-s  Epistles*  In  the  year  1515,  he  read 
lectures  at  Pavia  :  his  st£^  there,  however,  was  short, 
and  in  151«,  we  fi^dhim  employed  at  Metz,  as  syn- 
dic, advocate,.. and  counsellor  for  that  city.  Here 
having  d<efended  a  countryman  against  an  accusation 
of  Witchcraft,  and  advanced  some  opinions  which 
jreodered  him  peculiady  obnoxious  to- the  priests,  he 
retired  to  Cologne  in  the  year  1520,  Ifcaving  without 
regret,  a  city^  which  those  turbulent  inquisitors  had 
rendered'averse.  to  all  polite  literature  and  real  merit. 
He  lefthis  own  country  in  1521.,  and  went  to  Gene- 
va,, where-  hiV  income  being  inconsiderable,  he  fe- 
movedl  to-  Fribourg,  m  Switzerland^  The  year  fol- 
lowing, h^  wen«  to-  tyons,  and  obtained  a  pension 
from  Fiancis  I^  who  appointed  him  physician  to  his 
mother  ;  but  in.  thFs  station  Kedid  not  long  continue, 
for  towards  the  eridTorthe  year  1525,.  he  had' the 
mortification  of  being  rnformed  het  was:  sttucli-ofr 
the  list.  The  cafise  of  his  disgrace:  was,^  thaf  having 
received  orders  fromiis^  mistress,  to  exaniihe  by  astro- 
Ibgth  what  success  wouVd  attend  the 'affairs  of  Francfe,. 
he  freely  expressed' his  dislike,' that  she  should. eifi- 
ploy  him  in  such  idle  curiosities.. 

He  .now  resolved  to  remove  tb  the  Low  Cbuntrieis, , 
but  could  hot  effect  his  purpose,  without  a  passport ; 
which>.  in  conse^nenQc  of  the  misrepresentations  ot 
his  enemies,  he  could'not  obtain  till  July,  .1 528;  whea 
he  proceeded  to  Antwerp.  In  r529,  he  had  invita- 
tions from  Henry,  king  of  England,  and  also  from 
other  European  princes ;  but  he  at  last,  chose  to  ac- 
cept fhe  office  of  historiographer  to  the  empercjr» 
i^nich  appointment  he  obtained  by  means  of  Marg^ 
ret  of  Austria.    Her  death,  however,  happened  soon 
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;Bfter,  and"  this  circumstance  might  in  sortie  ftieastifei 
be  said  to  have  been  the  liife  of  Agrippa  ;  for  as  be 
expresses  himself,  when  speaking  ot  this^  yrdftidi, 
•'  I  now  understand  what  gi'eatdahger  !l\vasinKW6  i 
the  monks  so  far  influenced  tbe  princess,  whfo  wias  of 
a  superstitious  turn,  that  had  not  her  sudden  de^th 
prevented  it„  I  should  tindoubtedly  have  been  tried 
for  offences  against  the  iriajesty  of  theCow^^,  ind  the 
cacred  honour  bf  the  monks ;  crimes,  for  .  ivhieh  1 
should  have  been  accounted  no  less  jgujlty,  andtioleis 
punished,  than  if  I  bad  bla^pherhed  th^  chrutUnnlU 

That  Agrippa  was  a  man  of  tlie  most  splendid  iia- 
lents,  is  not  denied  by  any^,  but  the  Inflexibrllty  of 
his  temper,  and  the  cafidid  manner  'in  whichhe  ex- 
posed the  bigotiy  and  superstition  cif  the  priests  of  his 
time,  exjposed  him  to  the  necessity  of  frequeint  migi^a- 
tions, 'and  even  repeatedly  to  a  tern  Wary  confiilemefat 
in  prison  ;  in  which,  however,  m  consequence  6f 
the  interference  of  his  powerfurand  more  erillghteh- 
ed  friends,. he  was  never  altotved  to  cbiitihtie  lorig 
at  a  time.  Mr,  Bayle  say s^^  that  Agrippa 'lived  and 
died  in  the  Romish  comniuiiion;  but  Sexttis'Senen* 
sis  asserts^  that  he  was  a  LutheYan.  i?5igtippa,  in  soirie 
passages  of  his  letters,  does  indeed  treat  jLuther  with 
harsh  epithets;  however,  in  the  nineteenth  chapter 
of  his  Apology,  he  speaks  in  so  favorable  a  trrannfer 
of  him,  and  with  such  contetiipt  of  his  chief  *^Hyer- 
saries,  that  it  is  likely  Sextus  Senerisis's  assertion  Tvks 
founded  upon  that  passage,  Agrippa  Was  'aCcUsed 
of  having  been  a  ir(agi(;ian  and  sorcerer,  ^fid  ip'corii-» 
pact  with  the  devil;  but  we  shall  not  ^ofifersudh&n 
affront  to  the  understandings  of  our  readers,  as'to^im 
,at  clearing  him  from  this  imputation.  However,  ks 
Mr.  Bayle  says,  if  he  was  a  conjuror,  his  art;'aVailM 
him  Jittle,  for  he  was  often  in  danger  of  wantiHg 
bread. 

His  writings,  which  Were  numerous,  were  chl?fly 
upon  theological  subjects  j  but' as  It  is' probable  thA"© 


TiifeTwmc  #iri»m  oww-extant,  it  would  bcTiiHlcoe«- 
fiiry  to  mention  them  partknikrly.    There  wasi,  how- 
-^ever,  an  edition  4f  hh  Woi^  firmted  at  Lyons  ).'550» 
'ins  vols,  octavo. 

AIKMAN  (William),  the  only  son  of  WllHam 
iiikmkn  of  Cattifey,  Esq.  ^advocate  in  IPdrfarshire, 
'Sootf a!nd,  Wis  1>om  dn^ the  2*th  (October,  l«82.  His 
Ikftier  wlsHirig  hiih  to  foltewlhe  |)rofeswon  of  a  Jaw- 
'J^,  gave Tiim»an  education  suitable  to  these  views: 
■but  the  strong  pfedilectiott-of  the  son  to  the  fine  arts, 
tfiitirely  frustrated  'the  'eXpectatipns  of  the  fethen; 
for  he  Was  ho  866nerat  Mfedftyto  decide  for  himself, 
^ten  he 'determined  to  abandon  the  itudy  of  the  law 
afad  ^to'  attach  himself  to  thit  of  |>iiiilting  alone. 
'  'Fddfry,  paintrng  artd  tnusiG,  haa/^j  with  jusrtioi, 
-l>edn  calted  sisfer-afts.  The  'fifae  feelings  'cff  the  hil- 
^ah  liiihU,  ^ife'ffie  olijeinfe  tm  iJrhfch  they  all;  are  in- 
'fended  to  crpei*e:-and  it  seldom  happens  that  any 
person- excels  mtith  in  on^  of 'these  ^rts,  who  is'ndt 
like  Wiseman  admirer  of  thtf  otWers.  Mr.  Aikman  was 
'forid  of  poetry,  '^nd  was  particularly  delighted  with 
those  unforced  strains,  iSvhi^h,  proceedfeg  from  thte 
'heart,  are  calculated  to  touch* the  Congenial  ftelinj^ 
•of -Sympathetic  minds.  It  was  thi^ propensity,  which 
Attached  him  so'Warnilylo  Allen  Ramsey,  the  Doric 
TiaS'd  of  Scbtland,  with  wh6m,  though  an  older  man 
♦than  hitftself,  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
*when  at  coHe!^,  i*hich  donsdtutcd  a  principal  part 
'of  his' happiness  at  that  time,-  dfid  of  Which  he  always 
•Wrd  the  tenddrest  recollection.  It  was.  the  same 
''dblicate  bias  of  mind, '  Which,at  a  future  per4od  'Of 
^^hts  life,  attatehed*  him  so  'warmly  to  Thoinpj^on,  -Who 
^unknowij  and  unprotected  by  others,  atthafrtkie 
^etood|inneedof,'  and  obtained'the  warnjest  pattohagc 
*'0f  Aikman;  who  perhips  considered  it  as  6ne  of  the 
•inost  fort6nat,e  occurences  in  his  life,  that  he  hfed^h 
%4iis'J)bi*ei  to 'intrdfluccthis  y<>to    poet  of.iMiturie 
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to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Thoittson  cdtrd  never  fer- 
ret this  kindness,  and  when  be  had  the  misfortune,  too^ 
soon  to  lose  thi«  wann  friend  and  kind  protects,  he^ 
bewailed  the  loss  in  strains,  which,  for  justness  of 
thought  and  genu^n;  pathos  of  expression,  will,  per- 
haps be  allowed  to  eq\ral  any  mmg  he  had  ever 
.written. 

,  Mn  Atkman  having  for  some  time  prosecuted  his> 
^studies  in  Britain,  found  that,  to  complete  them,  it 
-would benecessary  to  go  into  Italy,  to  form  his  taste 
.on  the  fine  models  of  antiquity  ;  and  as  be  perceived' 
that  the  profession  he  was  to  follow,  could  not  permit 
,3iim  to  manage  properly  his  paternal  estate,  he 
thought  proper  to  sell  it  and  settle  all  family  clain>8 
tipon  him^  that  he  might  thus  be  at  full  liberty  to  act 
as  circumstances  might  require.  In  the  year  ITOl^. 
he  went  to  Italy,  and  having  reside;d  chiefly  at  Rome 
for  threeyears,  and  taken  instructions  from  the  prio-^ 
cipal  artists  of  that  period,  he  chose  to  gratify  his 
curiosity  by  travelling  into  Tjirk^y*  Kfe  went  first 
to  Constantinople  and  from  thence  to  Smyrna.  After 
continuing  for  some  time  in  that  country^  he  agaiiv 
visited  Rome,  where  he  pursued  his  favorite  studies 
till  the  year  1712,  when  he  returned  to  his  native 
country.  There  he  followed  his  profession  of  paints 
ing  for  some  time,  applauded  by  the  descerning  few^ 
though  the  public,  too  poor  at  that  period  to  be  able 
to  purchase  valuable  pictures,  were  unable  to  eive 
adequate  encouragement  to  his  superior  merit.  John^ 
Duke  of  Argyle,  who  equally  admired  the  artist  and 
esteemed  the  man,  at  length  prevailed  on  Mr«  Aik- 
man  to  move  with  his  ramily  to  London,  in  the^ 
year  1723,  thinking  this  the  only  theatre  where  his. 
talents  could  be  properly  displayed.  There,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  he  formed  habits 
of  intimacy  with  the  first  artists,  particularly  with 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  whose  studies  and  dispositio]^ 
of  mind  were  very  congenial  to  his  own.  In  tlu«. 
SQciety  h?  sQoa  became  honoured  and  patronized  by 
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tt(rolt  of  the  first  rank,  with  many  of  whom'he  waS 
m  the  habits  of  mtimacy,  particularly  with  the  Earl 
of  BurKngton.  For  him  he  painted^  amoncp  others,' 
a  large  picture  of  the  royal  family  of  England,  which 
was  deemed  one  of  his  best  pieces,  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Efevonshire.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  painted  many  other  pictures  of 
people  of  the  first  rank  and  fashion  in  England,  ma- 
ny of  which,  at  full  length,  arc  to  be  seen  at  Bleck-* 
Img  in  Norfolk,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Buckingham-^ 
shire ':  and  these,  with  the  royal  family  above  named, 
were  his  best  works,  Mr.  Aikman  married  Maria 
Lawson,  daughter  of  Mr.  Lawson  of  Caimmuir,  in 
Tweedale,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  named  John, 
who  died  at  his  house  in  London,  1 4th  Jan uary,  1 7  3 1 1 
Mr.  Aikman  himself,  having  died  soon  after,  the  re- 
mains  of  both  were  removed  to  Edinburgh  and  in- 
tenred  in  the  same  grave,  in  the  Grey  Friars  church-^ 
yard. 

The  following  epitaph,  written  by  Mr.  Mallev, 
who  was  one  of  Mr.  Aikman^s  most  intimate  friends, 
was  engraven  on  their  tomb,  but  is  now  so  much 
obliterated,  as  to  be  scarcely  legible. 

Dear  to  the  good  and  wi8C,  dispraised  by  none, 
Here  sleep  in  peace,  the  father  and  the  son ; 
By  irirtue  as  by  nature  dose  ally'd, 
llie  painter's  genius,  but  without  the  pride-* 
Wordi  unambitious,  wit  afnid  to  shine, 
Honour's  dear  light,  and  friendship's  warmth  dime* 

The  ton  fiur  rising,  knew  too  short  a  date. 
But  oh  I  how  more  serere  the  parent's  &te ! 
He  saw  him  torn  untimely  fromhis  side. 
Felt  an  a  father's  anguish,  wept,  and  dy'd. 

Allan  Ramsey  and  Mr.  Thompson,  likewise  paid 
a  poetical  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their  departed 
^end.. 

^  In  his  style  of  painting  Mr.  Aikman  seems  to  have 
aimed  at  imitating  nature,  in  her  pleasing  simplicity ; 
hi$  lights  are  soft,  his  shades  mellow,  and  his  colour- 
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»g  msftl  attii  Harmonious.  His  miad,  tranqiuf  aii4 
serene,  delighted  rather  to  wander  with  Thompson 
in  the  enchanting  ificlds  of  Tempe,  than  to  burst  xYitll 
Michael  Angeio  into  the  ruder  scenes  of  the  terri^^ 
and  sublime.  His  compositions  are  distinguisbi^d 
by  a  placid  tranqoilitjr  and  ease,  rather  than  a  striking 
brilliancy  of  effect,  and  his  portraits  m^y  b$  rwTt 
readily  mistaken  for  those  of  Kneller  than  any  other 
eminent  artist,  not  only  because  of  th^  general  resem- 
blance of  the  dresseis,  but  also  for  th^  similarity  tnd 
bland  mellowness  of  their  tints. 

AINSWORTH'{Robert),  an  Englishman,  wh<* 
has  greatly  served  the  literary  world,  by  compiling 
the  most  useful  Latin  Dictionary  that  has  yet  appear- 
ed, was  bom  in  Lancashire,  September,  1660.  H^ 
tvas  educated  at  Bohon  in  that  county,  and  after- 
wards .t^u^t  a  school  in  the  same  town*  Some  years 
after  he  went  iq  London,  and  became  master  of  a 
considerable  boarding-school  at  Bethnal  Gfeen,wh€re 
in  1698,  he  published  a  short  treatise  of  Grammatical 
Institution*.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Hacfcney, 
and  afterwards  tjo  other  places  near  London  s  where 
teaching  witlj  good  reput^iiion  fgcrjnany  years,  and  ac- 
quiring a  competent  subsistence,  he  lea  off  and  lived 
privately.  He  had  a  turn  for  I^tin  -and  <Eii|<lish  po- 
etry, as  well-as  for  antiquities  ;  and  some  sin^e  po- 
ems of  his  have  been  printed  in  each  of  those  lan- 
guages. A|)out  1714,  aproposfil  was  pniade^o  cer- 
tain eminent  boqkseller/^  m  London,  for  compiling  a 
new  compendio)^  English  i^d  Latin  .Dictionary  ; 
when  Mr.  Ainsworth  being  pitched  upon,  .as  a  pro- 
per person  for  such  a  design,  soon  after  undertook  it* 
JBut  the  execution  of  it  was  attended  with  so  many 
difficulties,  that  it  went  on  but  very  slowly  for  a  Ipng 
time,  and  for  some  years  was  entirely  suspended  ; 
however,  being  at  leiigth  resumed,.it  was  finished  in 
1736,  quarto.  '  '  '  ^     .. 
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Mr.  AinsWorth  died  at  London  the  4th  of  April, 
174S,  aged  83  years,  and  was  buried,  according  to 
his  own  desire,  at  Poplar. 

AKENSIDE  (Mark),  was  a  physician,  but  far 
better  known  as  a  poet. 

He  was  bom  at  Newcastle  upon  Tjme,  November 
9j  1721  ;  educated  at  the  grammar-school  in  New- 
castle, then  sent  to  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Leydcn  ;  and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  physic  at 
the  latter.  He  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  same 
degree  at  Cambridge  ;  elected  a  fellow  of  the  college 
of  Physicians  at  St.  Thomas's  hospital ;  and,  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  queen's  household,  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  physicians  to  her  majesty.  He  died  of 
a  putrid  fever,  June  23,  1770  ;  and  was  buried  in 
ihe  parish  church  of  St.  James's  Westminster. 

His  poems,  published  soon  after  his  death  in  4to 
and  8vo,  consist  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagina- 
tion," two  books   of   "  Odes,"    a  "  Hymn  to  the 
Naiads,"  and  some  ^'  Inscriptions."  **  The  Pleasures 
of  Imagination,"  his  capital  work,  was  first  publish- 
ed in  1744;  and  a  very  extraordinary  production  it 
was  from  a  man  who  had  not  reached  his  23d  year. 
He  was  afterwards  sensible,  however,  that  it  wanted 
revision  and  correction,  and  he  went  on  revising  and 
correcting  it  for  several  years  ;  but  finding  this  task 
^ow  upon  his  hands,  and  despairing  of  ever  execut- 
ing it  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  abandoned  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting,   and  resolved  to  write  the  poem 
over  a  new  upon  a  somewhat  different  and  enlarged 
plan.  He  finished  two  books  ot  his  new  poem,  a  few 
copies  of  which  were  printed  for  the  use  of  the  author 
and  certain  friends. 

He  had  very  uncommon  parts  and  learning,    a 

strong  and  enlarged  way  of  thmking,   and  no  incon- 

uderable  portion  of  that  stoical  enthusiasm,  which 

kis  Archetype  Shaftesbury  makes  the  ground-work 

Vol.  I.  G 
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of  every  thing  that  can  be  great  and  good  in  us.  He 
was,  in  short,  one  of  the  innumerable  instances  to 
prove,  that  very  sublime  qualities  may  spring  from 
very  low  situations  in  life  ;  for  he  had  this,  in  com- 
mon with  the  most  high  and  mighty  Cardinal  Wot 
:sey,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  butcher. 

ALAN,  ALLEN,  ALYN  (William),  cardinal 
priest  of  the  Roman  church,  was  born  in  Lancashire, 
fcigland,  in  1532.  In  1547,  he  was  entered  at  Oriel 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  studied  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  he  was  unanimously  elected  fellow  of  his 
college  in  1550;  and  the  same  year  took  the  de- 
gree of  batchelor  of  arts.  In  1558,  he  was  made 
canon  of  York.  But  on  queen  Elizabeth's  accession 
to  the  throne,  he  lost  all  hopes  of  preferment ;  and 
therefore,  in  1560,  retired  to  Louvain  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  where  an  English  college  was  erected, 
of  which  he  became  the  chief  support.  Here  he 
began  to  write  in  defence  of  the  catholic  religion  ; 
and  his  first  production  was  on  the  subject  or  pur- 
gatory and  prayers  for  the*  dead.  The  great  ap- 
application  he  gave  to  his  studies,  soon  brought  him 
into  a  bad  state  of  health  ;  and  the  physicians  judg- 
ing that  nothing  would  recover  him  but  his  native  air, 
though  his  going  to  England  was  attended  with  great 
danger,  yet  he  embarked  for  it  in  1565.  He  went  first 
into  Lancashire  ;  and  there,  without  any  regard  to 
his  safety,  he  labored  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to 
propagate  the  catholic  religion.  But  so  strict  a  search 
was  made  after  him,  that  he  was  forced  to  retire 
from  that  country  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford. 
He  was  obliged  to  fly  hence  to  London ;  and  not 
long  after,  with  some  difficulty,  made  his  escape  to 
Flanders,  in  1568.  He  went  to  Mechlin,  in  the 
duchy  of  Brabant,  where  he  read  lectures  on  divini- 
ty with  great  applause  ;  thence  he  removed  to  Dow* 
zy^  where  he  v/as  made  doctor  of  divinity^ 
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Dr.  Alan  havkig  written  various  treaties  in  de* 
fcAce  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Romaic 
churchy  he  was  now  esteemed  the  champion  of  hig 
party.  In  his  own  country,  however,  he  was  reputed 
a  capital  cnenay  of  the  state ;  all  correspondence  witl> 
him  was  deemed  treason,  and  Thomas  Alfield  was  ex- 
ecuted for  bringing  certain  books  of  his  into  England^ 
Indeed  it  was  thought  to  be  owing  to  the  instigation 
of  Dr.  Alan,  and  some  fugitive  English  noblemen^ 
that  Philip  IL  undertook  to  invade  and  conquer  En* 
gland.  For  this  and  other  services  he  was  create4 
cardinal  in  1587. 

In  April,.  1586,  he  published  the  work  which  ren-r 
dered  him  most  infamous  in  his  own  country.  It 
consisted  of  two  parts,  the  first  explaining  the  pope's 
bull  for  the  excommunication  and  deprivation  of 
queen  Elizabeth;  the  second,  exhorting  the  nobility'' 
and  people  of  England  to  desert  her,  and  take  up 
arms  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards.  Many  thousand 
copies  were  printed  at  Antwerp,  to  be  put  on  board 
the  armada,  that  they  might  be  dispersed  all  over 
England;  but  on  the  failingof  the  enterprize,  all 
these  books  were  destroyed.  After  the  aruiada  was 
defeated,  Howard  earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been 
three  years  in  prison,  under  a  charge  of  high  treason,, 
was  brought  to  his  trial ;  and  it  being  proved  that  ho 
held  a  correspondence  with  cardinal  Alaa,  he  was 
found  j^uilty  by  his  peers.  This  same  year  the  king 
of  Spam  promoted  Alan  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Alechlin.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  is  said  to 
have  altered  his  sentiments,  and  to  have  been  ex-» 
tremely  sorry  for  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  promote 
the  invasion  of  England  by  the  Spaniards.  He  died 
on  the  26th  of  October,  1594,  in  the  63d  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the  English  college  at  Rome. 

ALARIC,  a  famous  general  of  the  Goths.     He 
enters  Thrace  at  the  h£;ad  of  200>000  men,  and  laid 
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waste  all  the  country  through  which  he  passed.  He 
inarched  next  into  Greece,  and  after  having  ravaged 
the  whole  country,  returned  to  Epirus,  loaded  with 
immense  spoils.  After  staying  here  five  years,  he 
resolved  to  turn  his  arms  towards  the  West.  He 
inarched  through  Pannonia;  and,  finding  little  re- 
8istance,  entered  Italy  under  the  consulship  of  Stili- 
cho  and  Aurelianus,  A.  D.  400,  but  did  not  perform 
any  memorable  exploit  for  two  years.  In  402,  being 
encamped  near  Polenzo,  Stilicho  came  against  him 
with  a  pov^Ferful  army,  when  a  desperate  battle  en» 
sued,  in  which,  according  to  Cassiodorus,  as  well 
as  Jomandes  and  Orosius,  the  Romans  were  defeat- 
ed with  the  loss  of  their  camp :  but  Claudian  and 
Prudentius  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Romans 
were  victorious.  Certain  it  is,  Alaric  soon  after  en- 
gaged Stilicho,  and  it  was  not  till  after  many  of  his 
Goths  had  deserted,  that  he  retired  into  Pannonia. 

Whilst  Alaric  was  there,  Stilicho  concluded  a 
peace  with  him^  on  condition  that  he  should  retire 
into  Epirus;  but  as  Stiljchodid  not  fulfil  the  promise 
he  had  made  to  endeavor  to  add  lUyricum  to  the 
western  empire,  Alaric  returned  to  Pannonia,  and 
sent  ambassadors  to  Stilicho  at  Ravenna,  demand* 
ing  money  for  the  time  he  had  lost  in  Epirus,  and 
threatening  to  invade  Italy  again  if  he  was  not  satis- 
fied ;  and  with  this  demand  the  Romans  were  obliged 
to  ctfmply.  Stilicho  being  killed  soon  after,  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  murdered  all  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  Goths  they  could  find.  Upon  this,  Alaric's  army 
urged  him  greatly  to  make  war  against  the  Romans. 
He  chose  rather,  however,  to  send  ambassadors  to 
the  Emperor  Honorius,  informing  him,  that  if  he 
would  give  him  a  farther  sum  of  money  and  hostages, 
he  would  preserve  the  peace,  and  return  with  his  ar- 
my into  Pannonia.  *  The  Emperor  refusing,  he  again 
invaded  Italy,  and  speedily  arrived  before  the  gates 
of  Rome,  which  he  besieged  so  very  closely,  that 
the  inhabitants  being  reduced  to  the  last  extremity^ 
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were  glad  to  send  ambassadors  to  solicit  peace  on 
any  terms ;  which  was  at  last  granted  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions^  viz.  that  the  Romans  should  pay 
him  5000  pounds  of  gold;  30,000  of  silver;  4000 
silk  waistcoats ;  3000  scarlet  fleeces ;  and  that  some 
persons  of  the  first  rank  should  be  delivered  up  as 
nostages.  TTiese  terms  being  complied  with,  Alaric 
withdrew  his  army  into  Tuscany,  where  he  encamp- 
ed. 

Some  time  after,  as  Ataulphus,  the  brother-in-law 
of  Alaric  was  proceeding  to  join  him  with  the  army 
under  his  command,  Honorius  collected  all  the 
forces  he  could  with  a  view  to  prevent  their  junc- 
tion.  Alaric  considering  this  as  a  breach  of  the  peace 
lately  concluded,  made  a  fresh  demand  upon  the 
Romans  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  an  annual  supply, 
with  which,  however,  they  did  not  think  fit  to  com- 
ply. Upon  this  he  immediately  laid  siege  to  Rome; 
when  by  cutting  off  the  city  from  all  necessary  pro- 
visions, he  soon  obliged  them  to  submit  to  his  own 
terms.  A  peace  was  then  concluded,  but  was  of  no 
long  duration;  for  one  Sams  attacked  the  Goths 
unawares,  the  peace  with  them  not  being  favorable 
to  his  ambitious  projects.  Alaric,  to  revenge  this 
injury,  returned  to  Rome,  took  it  by  treachery,  and 
permitted  his  soldiers  to  plunder  it ;  this  happened 
A.  D.  409.  Having  laid  waste  great  part  of  Italy, 
he  then  intended  to  pass  into  Sicily ;  but  a  storm 
obliging  him  to  land  again,  he  besieged  the  city  of 
Cosenza ;  and  having  t^en  it,  died  in  41 1. 

ALBA»  (Duke  of)  indisputably  ranks  amongst 
the  greatest  generals  of  the  sixteenth  century.  1  nis 
remarkable  person,  whose  character  exhibits  such  a 
singular  mixture  of  vices  and  virtues,  was  born  in 
Ae  year  1508.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  illustrious  families  in  Spain.  Des- 
tined from  his  youtli  to  the  profession  of  arms,  he 
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made  his  first  c^ngipaign  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
the  year  following  was  present  at  the  fi^mous  *-battlc 
of  Pavia. 

Even  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  the  Duke  shew* 
ed  signs  of  that  cruelty  which  afterwards  rendered 
him  so  odious.  Strada  gives  us  the  following  instance 
of  it.  7'hc  Emperor  asking  his  advice  on  the  manner 
in  which  he  should  punish  the  revolters,  he  answered^ 
•'  That  such  a  rebellious  city  should  be  razed  to  the 
ground." 

In  the  year  1542,  the  duke  having  the  command  of 
the  fortress  of  Perpignan,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
French,  defended  it  with  such  intrepidity,  that  the  ene- 
my were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  return  tpFrance. 
Jn  1555,  the  Emperor  appointed  him  commander  in 
chief  of  the  armies  in  Piedmont,  and  his  viceroy  in 
Italy.  The  Duke  immediately  took  possession  qf 
his  office,  which  gave  him  an  unlimited  power;  but 
his  antagonist,  the  brave  Marshal  de  Brissac,  dis- 
concerted all  his  schemes,  so  that  the  Duke  at  length 
found  himself  obliged  to  go  into  winter  quarters,  after 
having  experienced  considerable  losses. 

In  the  following  campaign  against  Pope  Paul  IV. 
who  took  the  part  of  the  trench,  he  was  more  suc- 
cessful. He  penetrated  into  the  territories  of  the 
church,  ^nd  made  himself  master  of  several  towns^ 
the  gre^at^r  part  of  which  voluntarily  submitted  with- 
out resistance.  Tlie  pope,  alarmed  at  so  sudden  an 
invasion,  had  no  other  expedient  but  to  demand  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  which  was  granted  him* 
In  1557  peace  was  concluded :  the  Duke  repaired  to 
Rome,  kissed  the  PontifTs  feet  on  his  knees,  and 
even  demanded  his  pardon.  This  haughty  soldier^ 
the  proudest  man  perhaps  of  his  time,  and  who  from 
his  youth  had  conversed  familiarly  with  princes,  af- 
terwards confessed,  that  at  the  sight  of  the  Pope,  hi? 
presence  of  mind  forsook  him,  and  he  could  not  prOf 
nounce  his  speech  without  faultering. 
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Whatever  favor  tlie  Duke  of  Alba  had  enjoyed  un-» 
der  Charles  V.  his  greatness  was  not  at  it's  summit 
till  the  reign  of  Philip  11.  for  he  was  soon  the  acknow- 
ledged favourite  of  this  cruel  monarch,  with  whose 
sanguinary  disposition  his  own  perfectly  accorded. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  this  prince  to  the  throne, 
the  Flemings,  robbed  of  their  privileges,  and,  by 
the  establishment  of  the  inquisition,  deprived  of  their 
dearest  possession,  liberty,  had  frequently  addressed 
their  complaints  to  the  Court  of  Spain ;  but  they  were 
always  unnoticed  and  unredressed.  The  repeated 
contempt  they  experienced  exhausted  their  patiente, 
and  they  took  up  arms.  The  Duke  of  Feria  and  the 
Prince  Eroti,  advised  the  King  to  employ  gentle  me- 
thods with  them ;  but  the  Duke  or  Alba  was  for 
eompelJing  the  rebels  to  return  to  their  duty  by  force. 
This  counsel  was  too  well  suited  to  the  character  of 
the  King  not  to  meet  his  approbation ;  accordingly 
he  instantly  resolved  to  send  mto  the  Netherlands,  a 
chosen  army  under  the  command  of  the  Duke,  to 
whom  he  gave  unlimited  authority,  with  the  title  of 
governor  general  of  those  countries. 

For  more  than  six  years,  the  Duke  ruled  the  Nether- 
lands with  a  rod  of  iron.  The  unfortunate  Counts 
Egmont  and  Home  were  the  first  victims  of  his  rage, 
who  lost  their  lives  on  the  scaffold.  Many  people  of 
rank  expressing  themselves  to  the  Duke  with  some 
surprise  at  his  rigour,  he  answered  coolly,  "  The 
heads  of  a  couple  of  salmon  are  better  than  those  of 
a  thousand  frogs."  Such  was  his  cruelty,  that  he 
frequently  boasted  of  having  caused  upwards  of 
eighteen  thousand  men  to  suffer  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  during  his  regency. 

No  sooner  were  the  two  Counts  dispatched,  than 
the  Duke  of  Alba  turned  his  arms  against  the  con- 
federates, over  whom  he  obtained  a  complete  victory 
at  Gemmingen.  This  defeat,  however,  did  not? 
abate  the  courage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who, 
idnce  the  death  of  the  two  Counts,  wasj  the  principal 
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support,  ss  well  as  the  chief  of  the  oppressed  Flem- 
ings ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  again  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army. 

The  Duke  did  not  delay  putting  the  greater  part  of 
his  troops  in  winter  quarters,  repairing  with  the  rest 
to  Brussels,  where  he  gave  orders  for  celebrating  his 
victory  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  magnificence. 
On  this  occasion  he  gave  the  most  unequivocal  marks 
of  his  pride  and  vanity.  Amongst  other  things,  he 
caused  medals  to  be  struck,  and  a  statue  to  be  erect- 
ed, to  eternalize  the  remembrance  of  his  exploits. 

The  cruelties  of  every  species,  committed  by  the 
Duke,  during  his  government,  are  too  well  known 
to  need  a  repetition  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that,  without 
regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition,  an  infinite  number 
of  persons  were  sacrificed  on  the  most  doubtful  tes- 
timony, nay,  on  the  most  groundless  suspicions.  His 
sanguinary  plan,  however,  of  drowning  the  pretended 
rebellion  in  the  blood  of  these  unhappy  victims  of 
his  barbarity,  was  not  attended  with  success;  far 
from  being  intimidated  at  the  sight  of  such  frequent 
executions,  the  malcontents  were  but  the  more  re- 
solutely bent  on  vengeance.  The  Duke,  it  is  true, 
obtained  some  more  victories  over  the  confederates  ; 
but  they  arose  from  defeat  with  unabated  courage. 
Philip  at  length  perceived  the  necessity  of  employing 
centler  methods,  and  recalled  the  Duke,  who  in  157S, 
delivering  up  the  reins  of  government  to  a  milder 
successor,  returned  to  Spain. 

Notwithstanding  the  innumerable  complaints  made 
against  the  Duke,  the  King  received  him,  on  his  re* 
turn,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  gave  him  his. 
confidence  in  a  greater  degree  than  ever.  Thus  he 
lived  many  years,  esteemed  by  his  friends,  hated  in 
secret  by  those  who  envied  him,  and  deified  by  his 
flatterers,  till  an  unforeseen  accident  lost  him  his  mas- 
ter's favour,  and  banished  him  from  court. 

Garcias  de  Toledo,  one  of  his  sons,  had  seduced 
a  lady  of  the  first  rank  under  a  promise  of  marriage^ 
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which  he  refused  to  fulfil.  .  The  King  gave  orders, 
that  he  should  he  arrested  and  confined  till  he  had 
performed  his  promise. .  By  the  help  of  his  father^ 
who  was  no  less  averse  to  the  match  than  himself^ 
Garcias  found  means  to  escape  ;  and,  the  better  to 
frustrate  the  King's  intention,  was  immediately'  mar- 
ried to  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  inarquis  of 
Villeux.  Philip  was. so  hi^ily  incensed  at  this  step, 
that  he  forbade  the  Duke  to  appear  at  court,  and 
banished  him  to  the  castle  of  Uzeda,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  spend  near  two  years  in  exile. 

Immediately  on  thedeatn  of  Henry,  king  of  Portu- 
gal, in  1580,  Philip  resolved  to  assert  hrs  pretensions 
to  that  kingdom.  Success  could. only  be  hoped  for 
from  arms ;  and  for  this  enterprize,  who  so  fit  as  the 
Duke  of  Alba  ?  He  was  acccordingly  vested  with 
the  command  6f  the  army  destiijed  for  that  purpose, 
and  arrived  in  Portugal,  at  tl>e  head  of  his  troops,' in 
the  inontho3f  June,  1586*  '. 

Almost  every  town  opened  its  gates  to  him,  and 
acknowledged  Philip  as  its  lawful  sovereign.  Don 
Antony,  prior  of  Crato,  haying  assembled  a  consid- 
erable array*  at  Lisbon,  arid  se^^ted  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  it  was  necessary  to.  repair  to 
that  city.  To  avoid  various  inconveriiencies,  the 
_  Duke  transported  his  troops  to  its  vicinity  by  water, 
where  having  glv^n  battle  to  Don  Antony,  he  defeat- 
ed him  and  entirely  destroyed  his  army.  Lisbon 
inMii^diately  surrendered,  and  the  whole  kingdom 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  The  issue  of 
this  enterprise  was  a  riewrt^iumph  for  the  Duke,  now 
upwards  of  seventy  years  did  j' but  in  Portugal,  as  in 
fhe  Netherland's,  hiis  laurels  were  tarnished  by  pride, 
avarice,  and  cruelty. 

Alba  did  not  long  survive  the  conquest  of  Portu- 
gal, for  he  died  in  1-532^,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
K)ur. 

VoL.L  .   H 
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ALtEN  (Etitan),  whose  parents  had  eniiCTav 
*d  from  Connecticut,  was  born  in  Vermont;  but, 
*^rith  respect  to  the" precise  time,  we  arc  uncertain. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  disturbances  in  Ver- 
mont, aboiit  the  year  '1770,  he  took  a  most  spirited 
and  active  part  for  the  settlers,  or,  as  they  were  then 
tailed,  the  Gjnftfrt  Mountain  -^vys^  in  opposition  to 
the  government  of  New- York ;  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  government  6i  that  State  had  passed  an  act  ot 
outlawry  against  him,  and  at  the  same  time,  offered 
a  reward  of  five  hundred  guineas  (23S1  dollars)  to 
anyone  who  should  apprehend  him ;  he  was  in  all  these 
struggles  still  successful,  and  not  only  proved  a  valu- 
able friend  to  those  whose  cause  he  had  espoused, 
but  when  <called  -on  to  take  the  iidd,  an  intrepid 
soldier,  and  an  able  leader. 

At  the  commencement  of  ho^lities  between  A* 
merica  and  Great  Britain,^in  the  year  1775,  he  took 
the  command  of  a  party  of  trobps  of  his  own  raising,  and 
on  the  night  of  the,7 th  May,  with  less  than  two  hundred 
men,  with  small  arms  only;  made  himself  master  of  the 
garrison  of  Ticonderoga^  from  thence  he  proceed- 
ed to  Crown  Point,  which  he  took  on  the  Hthof  th* 
same  month ;  and  very  soon  after  the  garrison  of  St, 
John's  likewise  yielded  to  him  as  conqueror,  and 
here  he  likewise  captured  .a  sloop  of  war.  This  ex- 
pedition, it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  first  offen- 
sive operation  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  against 
Great  Britain,  in  the  late  revolutionary  war.  in  th6 
month  of  November  following,  colonel  All  A,  witU 
only  a  handful  of  meQ,  made  a  desperate  attempt  Ort 
the  island  of  Montreal ;  but  having  ventured  too  far, 
he  was  taken,  put  oil  board  a  prison  ship,  and  soon 
afterwards  sent  oyer  td  England.  During  some  part 
of  the  passage,  he  was  treated  with  great  rigour,  be- 
ing kept  in  irons.  Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  he  ^as 
committed  as  a  prisoner  to  Pendennis  castle,  in  Com* 
wall,  where,  for  a  considerable  time  he  suffered  innu- 
merabU  hardships.    But  it  last»  he  was  brought 


to  Ncw-Yorfc,  where  he  was  exchanged  for  the  Bri- 
tish Colonel  Campbell,  and  in  the  month  of  June, 
1778,  arrived  in  his  native  ^tate,  Vermont,  to  the 
^reat  j^y  of  his  numerous  friends,  after  enduring  a 
captivity  of  nearly  three  years,  and  as  a  reward  for 
his  merit  and  a  token  of  confidence  in  his  patriotism 
9Dd  fidelity,  he  was  almost  immediateljr  after  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  state  militia.  After 
Ais,  however,  he  never  appeared  to  be  so  warm  a 
partizan  as  he  had  been  before,  nor  do  we  recollect 
of  having  heard  any  thing  more  of  his  military  ex- 
ploits during  the  way. 

Inunediately  after  the  peace,,  or  perhaps  some  time 
before  that  period,  he  spems  to  have  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  divinity  -,  accordingly  we 
ifind  him,  in  the  year  1789^  publishing  his  thoughts 
upon  that  subiect,  in  a  work  entitled,  "  Allen^s  ine- 
©logy,**  or  "  tiie  Oracles  of  Reason.'*  His  principal 
object  in  this  publication  was  to  throw  the  doctrine 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets  into  ridicule :  but  in  this 
he  was  disappointed,  as  few  would  read  the  work, 
so  that  at  its  very  first  outset,  it  sunk  into  contempt. 

His  notions,  with  respect  to  reli|fion,  were  some- 
what singular*  He  believed,  or  aflected  to  believe, 
with  Pythagoras^  that  man  after  death,  would  trans- 
migrate into  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  &c.  an^ 
often  used  to  inform  his  friends,  that  be  himself  expect- 
ed to  live  again  under  the  form  of  a  large  white  horse. 

But  however  whimsical  his  opinions  were  with  re- 
ipHcpt  to  religion,  those  who  were  best  a(;quainted 
with  him,  represent  him  as  a  man  of  strong  natural 
I)artS,  but  not  cultivated  by  education.  He  was 
likewise  brave,  humane,  generous  and  affectionate. 
He  died  suddenly  at  his  estate  in  Vermpnt  sometime 
in  J788. 


ALBERMARLE  (Amne  Clarges,Dutchess 
•f),  was  the  daughter  of  a  black-smith,  who  gave 
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her  an  education  isuitable  to  the  employment  she  was 
brought  up  to,  viz.  that  of  a  milliner.  'She  was  first 
the  mistress  and '  afterwards  the  wife  of  General 
Monk :  for  when  that  general  was  confined  in  the 
tower,  his  seamstress,  Nanne  Clarojes,  was  kind  to 
him  in  a  double  capacity.  Her  mother  was  a  woman 
.of  bad  fame,  who  lived  in  Drury-lane,  and  she  her- 
self  was  neither  handsome  nor  cleanly. 

The'  duke  had  such  an  opinion  of  her  understand- 
ing, that  he  consulted  her  on  every  emergency ;  and 
as  she  was  a  thorough  royalist,  it  is  probable  she  had 
jio  inconsiderable  share  in  the  restoration.  She  is 
supposed  to  have  recommended  several  of  the  privy- 
counsellors  :  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  she 
carried  on  a  very  lucrative  trade  of  selling  offices^ 
which  were  generally  filled  by  such  as  gave  her  most 
money.  She  was  an  implacable  enemy  to  Lord 
Clarendon  and  had  so  great  influence  over  ber  hus- 
l)and,  as  to  prevail  upon  him  to  assist  in  the  ruin  of 
that  great  man.  Indeed  the  general  was  afraid  to 
offend  her,  as  she  was  easily  irritated,  and  her  anger 
lad  no  bounds.  She  was  a  great  mistress  of  all  the 
low  eloquence  of  abusive  rage,  and  seldom  failed  to 
discharge  a  volley  of  curses  against  those  who  offend- 
*  ed  her.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  intre- 
jpid  commander,  who  was  never  afraid  of  bullets,  was 
often  terrified  by  the  fury  of  his  wife. 

ALBVQUERQUE  (Alphonso),  a  native  of 
Portugal.  Concerning  this  great  commander,  we 
kncJW  but  little,  till  the  year  1503,  when  he  was  dis- 
jpatched  to  India  with  six  ships  by  his  sovereign  Ema- 
nuel. On  his  arrival  at  Cochin,  the  garrison  fled 
with  precipitation.  He  then  sailed  to  Coulon  to 
load  three  ships,  which  he  effected  without  opposi* 
tion,  and  after  having  made  an  alliance  witn  the 
p  people,  returned  to  his  native  country. 
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In  1508,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  to  the  go* 
vemment  of  India,  and  dispatched  with  five  ships. 
Having  plundered  and  taken  some  towns  on  the  coast 
of  Arabia,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  fort  of 
Zocotora ;  he  immediately  formed  the  design  of  at- 
tacking Ormuz  Island,  situate  at  the  moutn  of -thfc 
Persian  gulph,and  subject  to  a  king  of  its  own,  who 
had  extended  his  dominions  over  several  cities  in 
Arabia.  Upon  the  approach  of,  Albuquerque,  this 
Prince  made  soihe  propositions  for  peace  ;  but  the 
sequel  of  his  conduct  sufficiently  shewed,  that  hi« 
intentions  were  only  to  lull  his  invaders  into  a  state 
of  security,  till  he  should  receive  a  reinforcement. 
The  expected  force  came,  and  an  engagement  ensu* 
ed,  in  which  the  Portuguese  being  Victorious,  the 
prince  solicited  peace,  on  condition  of  becoming  tri- 
butary to  the  king  of  Portugal.  Some  discontents 
however,  having  arisen,  and  several  of  his  officers 
having  acted  perfidiously,  he  repaired  on  board  his 
fleet,  and  proceeded  to  Calicut,  where  in  a  desperate 
and  imprudent  attack,  he  was  dangerously  woundefi, 
and  forced  to  retreat.  Albuquerque  being  recover- 
ed, proceeded  to  Goa,  which  he  took  possession  of 
on  the  16th  February,  1510,  and  which,. with  very 
little  interruption  since,  has  been  the  heUd  of  the 
Portuguese  dominions  in  India.  Having  fixed  his 
winter  quarters  here,  some  of  his  chief  officers  began 
to  murmur  against  him,  which  being  understood  by 
the  natives,  they  made  an  attack  against  him,  and 
pressed  the  city  so  hard;  that  he  was  obliged  to  eva* 
cuate  it,  after  having  first  set  fire  to  the  magazines. 

He  then  stoered  to  a  place  .called  Rapander  to 
winter  ;  but  the  enemy  soon  obliged  him  to  remove, 
and  take  shelter  between  the  continent  and  the  island 
of  Divar,  where  he  was  informed  his  enemies  were 
also  preparing  to  make  an  attack  upon  him.  In  this 
extremity,  being  also  very  scarce  of  provisions,  he 
determined  to  make  a  desperate  efifort  on  a  strong 
castle^  called  Pangin.  >  Accordingly^  having  stationed 
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a  force  to  prevent  succours  being  seat  to  it,  be  prcv 
ceeded  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  succeeded  is 
surprising  the  fort  and  camp  of  the  enemy,  both  of 
which  were  taken  without  much  resistance. 

Such  an  unexpected  turn  of  good  fortune  deter- 
mined him  not  only  to  object  to  offers  of  peace^  but 
also  to  make  an  attack  on  Goa.  In  this  he  succeed-^ 
€d,  having  in  the  attack  kilfed  3000  of  the  enemy. 

He  then  built  a  fort  at  Calicut,  and  sailed  to  Aden,^ 
in  hopes  of  makine  himself  master  of  it,  but  was  dis- 
i^pomted*  and  obliged  to  return.  Soon  after  he  fell 
ftick  and  diedi  having  first  bad  the  mortification  to 
Jiear  of  his  being  recalled  by  the  king. 

To  this  commander,  historians  sayi  that  *^  The 
Portuguese  ovie  the  foundation  of  the  immense  pow- 
er, which  they  once  possessed  in  India ;  and  that  ha^ 
they  pursued  the  maxims  he  laid  dow(i,  they  might 
have  cii)oyed  it  to  this  day.*'  This  may  be  strictly 
true ;  biit  when  they  assert,  that  *^  by  his  exploits 
lie  had  raised  the  arms  of  his  country  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  elory,"  we  cannot  subscribe  to  the  opinion. 

To  defend  (Mie's  country  against  the  attack  of « 
foe^  who  unjustly  invades  it»  and  in  such  cases  to 
fepel  force  by  force^  is,  we  believe^  both  just  and  ho- 
norable ;  but  however,  our  minds  may*  for  a  moment 
be  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  military  exploits,  cool  re* 
flection  will  ccwvince  us,  that  the  man  who  actuated' 
by  false  fame,  or  the  more  sordid  nwtive  of  filthy 
lucre,  attacks  a  defenceless  nation,  who  never  of<- 
fended  either  him  or  his  sovereign^  is  no  less  culpa- 
ble in  the  eye  of  justice,  than  the  hig^-way  maq, 
who  robs  a  traveller,  because  he  knows  him  to  pes* 
sess  money  and  to  be  unarmed.  > 

Albuquerque,  however,  is  universally  represented 
to  have  been  both  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  humanityw 
The  time  in  which  he  lived  was  highly  superstitious^ 
and  contrary  to  the  genuine  principles  of  the  chri^ 
tian  religion,  it  was  then  deemed  no  crime  to  comrok 
depredations  upon  the  Heathens*    Viewing  the  Sttbf> 
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icct  in  this  Kght,  the  faults  of  Albiiquei^Gue,  might 
nave  been  inore  those  of  the  times  in  whkn  he  livedo 
than  of  his  own  heart. 

At  all  eventSj  it  is  certain,  that  his  death  was  most 
sincerely  lamented  by  all  the  people  of  Goa,  where 
ht  was  buried  with  ^eit  funeral  honours. 

ALCIBI ADES,  in  elevation  of  birth,  yreWed  in 
ftone  of  the  Greeks ;  he  was  the  son  of  Clinias, 
ftephew  of  Pericles,  and  lineally  descended  fromr 
Ajax ;  in  his  person,  while  a  youth,  he  was  beautifali 
and  when  a  man,  remarkable  for  comeliness:  hi*: 
fortune  was  large  beyond  most  of  the  nobility  of 
Athens.  His  abilities  were  so  ^reat,  that  an  indent 
author  (C.  Nepos)  had  asserted  that  natur©  in  hiiii 
had  exerted  hey  utaiost  fovce,  since,  whether  we  con- 
sider his  virtues  or  his  vices,  he  was  distinguished 
from  all  hisfeHow-citiben« ;  he  wasJeamed,  eloquent, 
indefatigable,  liberal^  magnificent^  affable,  and  kne W 
eiractly  how  to  comply  with  th«  times;  that  is,  he 
could  assume  aU  those  virtues  when  he  thought  pro- 
per ;  but  wtien  he  ^ave  a  loose  to  his  passions,  he 
was  indolent,  hixunous,  dissolute^  addicted  to  wo^' 
men,  intemperate,  and  even  inclhied  to  profkneness.^ 
Socrates  Imd  a  great  ^iendship  for  him,  corrected  in 
wftie  degree  his  manners,  and  brought  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  many  things  of  which  he  would  olhei^ 
^»e  have  remained  ignorant.  His^  family  had  ahVay^ 
been  on  good  terms  with  the  Lacedemonians ;  Alci-' 
biades  likewise  affected  to  shew  great  respect  to  th^^ 
^ople  of  that  country,  until  he  observed  the  Ambansa- 
^k>fs  of  Lacedaemon  applied  themselves  wholly  to 
Kk:ias,  his  rival,  and  his  dependants ;  he  then  tesent- 
•d  it  very  much,  afind  used  ev^fy  influence  to  work 
0tk  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  to  the  prejatJice  of 
Uuit  people.         <  / 

Akibiade^  ttftett- »^i^  xshMges  of  fortune,  Was  at 
)ast  banished ;  but  even  in-hk  OKile  he  end^aw^qMred- 
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to  restore  the  power  of  his  country ;  of  which  th  e 
Spartans  having  intelligence,  procured  him  to  be 
assassinated. 

ALCMAR,  a  lyric  poet,  and  a  native  of  Lace* 
daemon,  flourished  about  174,  B.  C.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  very  amc»'ous  constitution,  is  accounted  the  father 
of  love  verses,  and  said  to  have  first  introduced  the 
custom  of  singing  them  in  public.'.  He  is  reported  to 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  eaters  of  his  age  ;  upon 
which  we  may  make  this  remark,  that  if  he  had  Uved 
in  our  times y  he  would  have  found  such  a  quality  er-^ 
tremeljf  inconoenientj  Mali  his  exertions  cither  as  an 
author  or  a  poet  would  have  scarcely  afforded  him  a  sij\f^ 
ficiency  qf  dry  bread. 

ALDRED,  Abbot  of  Tavistock,  was  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  A.  D.  1046.  He 
was  so  mUch  in  favor  with  king  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor, that  he  could  easily  prevail  on  him  to  do  what*' 
ever  he  pleased.  -  He  likewise  obtained  a  like  ascen* 
dancy  over  the  minds  of  Harold  and  Wiljiam  the  Con- 
queror, who  were  the  successors  pf  king  Edward. 
Li  1060,  Kinzius,  archbishop  of  .York  dyin^^,  bewaa 
elected  in  his  stead :  bu*  thought  fit,  likewise,  to  re- 
tain the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  with  the  archbishop-. 
TIC  of  Canterbury,  as  some  of  his  predecessors  had 
done.  He  soon  after  went  to  Rome  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  pallium  from  the  Pope :  but  being  found 
guilty  of  simony  and  also  very  ignorant,  he  was 
obliged  to  set  out  without  gaining  his  object.  On 
his  way  home  he  and  his  fellow  travellers  were  at- 
tacked by  robbers,  who  took  from  them  all  they  had* 
This  circumstance  obliged  them  to  return  to  Rome,: 
when  the  Pope,  actuated,  perhaps,  by  compassion^ 
gave  him  the  pallium :  but  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
bis  bishopric  of  Worcester* .   . 


stance  ,bf  Wkiiiij':^  subniisaoW/'Wi&B]'^^^^ 
time;  ^d^'iWprdtitef;'  Bdiigixfii«siV>;af  Rt^'P^h^d, 
one  day,  ^asttii  lardibishbii  ^k^  irfYorie^mP  the  de- 
puty gavetiipr-'tti^l  ihe  ' 3,^[itrt$lA 
to  town! -with  afevefaJ  taiti-^foiidc^yjthf  ^foVfeions, 
aiKf  ttpbd   f)bing'  infonned  fcy  Whjo^Ht^e/jr  belonged, 
lit  bnljrtid  that  ih^y  shouKf  be  ^btirt'ted' to  the  Tcitig^b 
st'irc-lioitee,   .  The  ^  nryhbishop  immetfiyteff  setp t  i^ome 
of  his  c*le^^'tb  the  goremdr,'  cb^hianqing^h 
JMiikfe  kifiiirfacticin  for  the  injury  v  lAtld  HBreg-Wrimgi 

'lie  gt)^Ci^>r'"<lrflendcd  at  this'pVbqtf'tft^ssi^e^;  srtrf/ 
airi^^w'er  equally  haughty,'  <5n  thfe^  A'^dt^'pW 
ceeded  ib  Londott,^  t(>-i]iiake  Ms  ici6niivUun  tx>  tlie^  kitig^ 
wtkm  "te^^thui  accoitfed  ;    **  Heatkett  ,0  'Wil^^ 
ivtett  thou  witetbut^  f<^C)ghef;  ahd  Gx)dfd  pudish 
thisifl^tlon,  ^ei^mUterftW  t  I 

cd)^iJ2ttM  t}id  dro\Vn  bii  thy  head,  with 

Ifejirigtj  iMit  iio*  »uc^  thou  art  become  the  perse-r' 
€ttt<>f  6f'<3tid'^;chi5rrch',  arid  hismitiisters,  I  prdaounce , . 
a  clirse  ii^on  thee  uisteiBtd  of  a  blessing/'    The  king,  ] 
t€;rtified  at  this  dist^urse,  fell  upon  bis  knees;  and  ] 
hombly  iih{ilolr0d  the* prelate  to  inform  him  'by  what', 
crime  be  hjtd  dfa^Ved  so  severe  a  senteucd.    Atdred 
inur  at^  first  io3p]adal^e>  bat  upon  the  promise  ojtmany 
{vettcnts/ and!  of  ja  severe  punishmeat  being  inflicted 
«ii  the  gm^cVrtof/he  at  last  condescended  to  forgive 
hiih.       ..i^v..^---^       ... 

^StticK  ff»rccih;)tt^  sl^uhcbintly  shew  the  ascendancy, 
wbidi  in'tiho^HajIc'fl^^,  the  church  had  obtained, 
over  both  plrfnce  fetnd  pebpleV  and  iii  the  present  in- 
stance, niay  ckrcasion  a'  question,  which  Was  most 
»nrprising,  the  haughtiness  of  the  archbishop,  wIjo 
Vol.  I.  i 
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dbrec)  Ifeus  insult- Ms  «»w4»c5gn,' or  tbfr  king Vstfi|nditr 
who' (iofii^red'  mW^' i(i(faicily  from  ««  igtu^rdutv  aiii^ 
OVHt-bcfaring  prirf»t«  -ThaufcOoil/'U^  n^v  jive^  uia" 
moi^enkghifc0iedfMii€xib     *<  n  {   .   <  ^-     - 

clirinei 'Mte$/bor0;fU;  JtVeetminater^  m  164 7*  and  ^du- 
Garted<  in  the  bmvcr^i^  ^  Oxford^  wIktc^  after  taking: 
a  mittWrW^degrwift' April^  )669yii6  entered  into  liMty 
orders»'atl^^ia<)i9/'aift'er  bewaie  H^  innitient  tutoFin 
fthat€0lleg(^>  -  Jikr^he  tsoniroversy  with  tliq  CotMiu:! 
ttddtf  V JcMb^  I(;<  hQ'i  li<]re  ft  considerable,  part^ .and 
Bishdj^  Itoinet'ra»k«liiiia  amoogst  those  eqaiai^nt. <!')i^r- 
gjnmony.ri  Mh0  .exflt«iii/ed  all  the  jxante  <>f  poip^rjf, 
wiihfa4oUrfily)0f.jttdgiQi$nt^  «c|oai:ae^  qf  ^pga^pl, 
a^deptfarjei^ttearditigv'  and^  a  vivacitjMjf  ^fitjng  which 
had  M«>b0foe&<lkatr.iii(ne  a^earadiijt^ttr4ai3(guag^" 
,  JBeaid«afialftw»qmiltorin  W  v(^rj 

gixtub  iriutt  m  !arcbUa?UEii:!e  atid  .iDusic^  The  t^vj&dt  mlts 
of  the  qnadrangle  of  Christ  Churcii,  Oxtbr4y  ^Vi^ve  4i> 
>4gD«(i  i»y  iiaitt^tiasm^^ala^tho  chapql  at  Tri»^yr|CoP 
fe^;  mid  thex^hureli  o£  Alt  Saiuta  ih  the tlfigb^stl^^t. 
His .M>iliitc£i  aJso,  asa.mutfi€iaB4vIui.\«eod|X8a(i  jhii^lo 
liQTanked  aftioi{g«t  tlsa  greatest  marteisoCth^  ocieiujei 
he  eomposed  loauy  services  fhr  the  chiiiic;h^  which  arfj 
Yvdl..kfii»vit<  in  itii^nd^  9s are  two  catobesof  hir* 
«hc  otiev  r''  Hark,  the  Bonny  Qhrist- Church  Bdk;^ 

;  lfad'Otfbci:»  '-^^  A  Solpakitig  Oatcb/'  ter  he  himself  wi 
it  sitQxnSy  Ui  gceatfSiiiodker.     He  died  .December;! 

f  17i@.-<^Betidea  his -argumentatife  {Aeca^,  with  17 
pactto ^religiQi))  herald  wnota  ^taysfe^sinot* logic, 
titled  ^'  Arlis  Logicas  Compeudiiiin/'  hp  al»  prii 
a  ivovk  eatitled  the  Elen^ntt^,  of  ArchM^ctiijrci  ai 
likewise  ail  eli^ttt  •edition  of  severat  ^pf  the  ni:j^%  ^oi 
iMfut  Greek  ciai^ncahirTiiier^^  ^^.     «.  . 
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*.  *  ^  ...     ^   -  -  •    • 

ALEM5ERT  (JohnLe  Rokd  d')  aa  eminent 
French*  phUo^ph^r^  wa4  Wii  at  V^imiOr  17I7.*  H^ 
derived  tbe,  name  <£  John  Jd  ;Iloak|:froai;tbat>of  the 
churcli  near  Avbich,  hewas  eicpos^raf  '^f£>uiaicllin§^<. 
His  father,  informed  of  this  circuii]p(laiicevi)jsbmiog  to 
the  voice  .of  nature,  took  measures  for  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  In^  chUd^^an^  fer:h{^  ftltii*e>ibsistence. 

He  received  his  first  education  in  the  college  of  the 
^our  Naitioil5i,  among  the  Jtos^nisli^  A^fcJ^jte-he  gave 
eariy  liiart  j  of  capacity  and  gfeiiiusi^'  ilt>-h!s  leaving 
theudlfege  he  found  himself  dbrif?  miU  tiifcoimec^ed 
in  the  v^orW  ;  'and  bought  dii  Asylum  in  the  bouse  of 
*jl)iiiiarse:'    Hfe  comforted  hitnseirw'athihef^hnpej  tliat 
4iis  fort&ne,  thrmgh  liot  ample,  W^uid  better  the  con- 
'tRtioii  and  subsistence  of  that  farnilrf  vrbich  was  the 
oriiyoiie  fee  could  consider  as  hit^^ofvti  r»ul»d  ijerehe 
fiVe^>  during  the  Bpace  of  forty  year^;  larith  the  gne^test 
MtoipMciiy,  digcbverihg  tlie  augmeutdtioij  4)f.htt  means 
•bnlf  by'^tfcTeasing*  display*  oif  htfJboftefioeuc^^  <x>n^ 
cealifiighiii  gfoKil5;^Tcputiltk)ftfiroih4h^teiboiieflt  pcx^- 
^,  itnd  taakihg' their  plain  and  uiii^  the 

siil^eot  <X  good  nsttured  pleasantry  Jand*pb*lgisoi*hical 
Observation.'    '.    •  >      :  *    »    :     i 

In  the  jjear  17475  he  vvas  admitted  Member  of  the 
acitfemy  of  sciences ;  ahd  about  ^  two  ^^ears  after  p^- 
liilHeA  fcis^  Treatise  on  Dynamics/  The  new  principle 
•  developedin  thi$  treatise  "eonhisteclm-establishiug  i^qua- 
Uty^  at  each  instant^  between  the  changes  that  ^le  mo-, 
tiori  of  a'body  has  undergone,  an^  the  forces  or  powers 
whid^  have  been  employed  to  produce  them^  So 
early  as  the  year  1744,  ^jT  d'Alembert  had  apphed  this 
piindple^  to  the  theory  of  the  eqaitibrium,  and  the 
motion  of  fluids ;  and  all  the  problems  beibre  soked 
hy  geometricians  f^ecame  in  some  measure  its  caroUa^ 
rtes.'  The dteco»:ei^  of  tdiisnev^pn^oiple  was  followed 
by  that  of  a 'U^  calculus,  the  first  trials  of  ivhioh  wen 
paWfehod  iti  a  Ddswime  am  tht general  TTkean/  of.thr 
Winds^  to  which  thepn2e-rDedaTwasa«ljaclge(l  by  tbft 
academy  of  Berlin  in  the  year  1746. 
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jfid^i  bub^ti*!k^hi Wfi wSfiE?  a  iintuWtiide'  bf  ^original '  i^Jfeis 
«>d?  «4ifetv^  •  4bs^T«tibrMi.  Aboitl^ '  tlfc  -sihff «  time,  fc^ 
^abli^heti^  i^ittht&iMij^tttoi^s?  ctf  the  A^dt^S^  of  Berliii^ 
Me^r^e^^cm^ttink  the  fnfiPgi^Caitttiui^  whichfe 
greafc)y^uidWbt»d<^te  l5m- for  tf^.^  1^^^^ 

"tMi*,  'rf^Afttfmfe^^  g«vfe  *very  letegatft  ^«^^  of 

his  Hta^iy^aiWlftikiw  his  tjTfiifilifioris  of  some*  select 
piecses^dfTuctowJ  '^Biil  these  «xx^imtion£i  did  not  *di- 
Tert  himf'ftbtii'  Ms^/m^a^hematlc^i  itti^^  vfot  aboM 
the  sahfife  timfe  heiehttGhed  the  EricycJop^ia,  with  A 
muWtttde-of  ie-^ill<Mit  Stttides  in  that  lifie*,  and  cma^ 
pCys^A'tki^^R^^^rihes  dn  iev&fal  mportani  Pofrify  iff 
^tij^tm^^ihe World, in  which hecarriedto an  higfc 
l*egMeMrf''pftV^ctSo«  th^  solutidn  oF  tlie '  jiFeblem'  df 
the  i^rtttrhAtktasrof  th^  planets.    '      '  •  ^  •  '-  '  *  ''^ 

i'^^tY&i^  Prussia  ofieitdliim 
/inhti«otaWi?<^dtyIOft>^eitis  couil:,  and  the  plati  <X 
prctttMntidt^ Mi? at>**gmy|  tihidvpmposal  ttas ^^cOttf* 
)iarfied  With  'dlh  .the"4atterio]^  - olfcb,  ti hich' •  o6it*4 
tempt  a  man^  amhltimis  o^^  of  Aitifc^ 

inj^  art  Simple  fottune^  but  4i^e'Objcolfs  oi^*  hi^  AmbitidA 
being  tr^hrtuiUity  and  study,  bfe  niddeitly  refused- th* 
honor;  -    •      -  '  ''     '    ''^i-  \ 

>^ljti  the^  year  f  772,  M»'d*AIembcrt  wns  ch6g(m  sc?- 
fepmary  to''  the  French  academ5^ '  ^^^  formed,  soort 
afeer  <*its  preferm^t,  the  design  of  irriling  fh^'livcs 
of  «K  the  deceased  atcademicians,  from  1700  to  1772  i 
BtiAiti  the  «pacte  ^  three  ^ears  he  executed  this  de^ 
sign,  bv  conipfifelrfg  70  ciilbgie^.  '  He  died  on  '•  ttic 
agth  orOei^be^;  1783.  •       '  •    '    •     '^^'  ' 

•••••••  '    •  >#'>^sr'>^*^>v#>>ir-' '••"»"  _'-  -/•^■?' 

^  AliES  (ALBxXKt>ER)»^  a ifCftkl^i^ed  divine  of  ilie 
ccnii^^sitm  of  Aiigsbour^^  fwas.tornijat  »fcidtnb*>gft3 
April  23,  1500.  He  sfjon.made  a  cdnsiderablo  prd^ 
gres3  in  ?>chooI-divinity,   and  entered  the  lists  very 
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-dis^terrirfaiahiPiKtri^lc:  Hm^^tmmmA^ifii^ig^ 
the  eodesiattiovi^ftiypr:af  thf^nftftiy^lwlfcbe'bftctiwi* 

batiks  to  >ke  <J^|)(^  ;fali^i€|fti  J^i  il|wr  il<^^is;Quid  tiot 

;gi6n,  being  much  aftecteft^f,*liOrdi9Wpi^!9nA!con- 

an;ht)i«*opeC^- Sti  ^iVetdi^twss^  ;<t2y90Q4  tliiMr  tio^r  2^  burni;^ 
The>.do«bti^rpf  i^|e&  wo«kl  pe»b^  lw»4»^ib*^»  carried 
no  ftirtter  ifibq/irajd  vbftW>kft<rU!»iioi.e8»df?.but  be 
•juras  peraeesu*^ :witl><  sa<fniM?h.iii(iQleilc^(tht«t  be  wibs 
oWig^ vio  T€M\t& into tJetjo^iboy ,i rwb^ft^b^.  .biomth  at 
lengtb  .^  p^ifeqt  convert  to  .  tb^  vf^^ot^fttAbt  Jjeligii)!!^ 
iiffl*iLp«tr»eMer0d  tbeif^jlatUI  Ws^d<i?a^.  y  X^  <*apg;erf 
ar^ligiOrt^  ivjhipb  bai^peued  ia  Engl Wf^lraft^r  (th^maiim^^ 
<£  Henry  VIIl.  wiih  Aune  B^eyxtti^^tiiei:Ah^i%0 
gpAt(^;I^l^o«i,  in|5a5,^wbeTO;hei..w^ bigbly! esW^m- 
ted  bj^  CraiDjcndr^  arobbisfa^p  of -Cwtefburyy/fcatiitoer, 
4lid  Tiiowas  Cfomw^ettj!  who  ^HUefC:  atiittotrtitoe,  im 

vx>^9^  h^^YftsbbJiged  to  ♦return:  t^^.iQe;^  where 
^tb^jdy^otor  of  Sjrad^nburgblippQmted  blm,  professor 
'^idtyiqJiyyat'tFvtoc$)rt;  upou  tbeprdei^m  J5^^  itt 
1542,  being  discontented  at  Francfort,  be  retired  t6 
Leipsic  ;•  and  wbito  he  was  there^he  rei|ised^af{iro- 
fessor'i  cbairi  which  Albert^  duke  of  Pra^t^a^  intended 
to  erec*  at  Konitfigsbergv,  and  wbich  was  erecbed  the 
year  following.  Soon  after,  he  wJte  choseti  p^oi5^ssor 
of  divinity,  at  JLeipsie,  and  enjoyai  i^  :tjll  his  deWb, 
:\vl»icb  happened. on  the  l^th  ot  Marcb,  i&66.  .  Jle 
wrote  the  following  books  in  tbe;Xatiji'jbiigwage :  1. 
disputation  held  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  on  the 
merit  and  hece^t%eCg%od  voi^s*.  -g.  Commentaries 
on  St.  John's  gospeJ,  and  on  both  the  epistles  to  Timo- 
thJ^ '  i  8/^  An  hexposi^tion  "of  the  Psalms  of  '-Drfvid. 
4.::€W jdRrtfidartiona^aiiwt  Ossiandcr.  5;On the  Holy 
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ALEl^ANDER  the  Great,  sou- of  Philip,  king 
drf*Mti^j^bD>  nHi^boraal'i^cila;'  356  years  B«>C.  aiad 
when  fifteea  vaars^oid  «^as  deHverqd  to^tfaa.  ttiitiou  «[f 
i^riktbtite.''  ih\  di^covdmd'  %my  eaily^a  migbtyi  g^irit 
ifcAd  "^t^itlnf^Qpt^  tttst  ami  immodeoato  iBUjabilieif, 
W^^'  was'  aflef^i'^rdsr  td  tnltke  /btm^  the/  sGqurge^  of 
imqikiiid,  ^d'  tti^  |:)^t.of  tlie  world^.  iQns  (kny  wliea 
it  \v%^ 'told'  fiiHI^ 4baifc  P&iltpj  bad*  <gaiuecLa  baU%.  jur 
dt^def  ifeMcing<^ih««looked'mUQb  C^v^oed;:  and 
said,  'that  f^iiT't^^  falhoif  ''w^Dtion'atthjg  rate,  tl^ne 
irouid  be  ^(M&iti^  leift-ibr  Imn  to  do.H  ^Upoa  PJiiUt/s 
3be«riiig^M6'liUl^;Wmid<i/^  tbaft  bsf  difl  ^iiot,  eii||!9gp 
in  the  Olympic  ^gfainfes, '  ^>  Give  wae/-  sakL  iih«  youtit, 

•atoncii:**-  V'^->'"W4'  ->^  i  '....■       -,  -     .':ir M  ,• 

^'    Whei^tW^bf^  jea^s of agcj  life  succeedoid^a^fatlMlr 

ksr  king  tof  MaoetJoti'}  he  was  also  diosqfn  iui  roon^'ilf 

hisfdther^  g^tiemlMittiiintbe  projected' oxpediti^ 

.gainst'  tbe  JRcifsibtils  ^Il^ut  the!  (iireiek^  a^gite^abiy  b> 

their  iisual  SisUlQiK^^y  det9elrtl^l  from  bim>;  takia^ttie 

advantage  ^ ^bisi'  ^^hieneb  ini  Xhrace  iunid .  IUj^chhIi 

where  lie^begsmbtt  itiilttar^  miteffukei.   .  I  jei  haste&r 

^d  imroecKatefy  to<  6f 6ee^>  ^wfaiea  the:;ijkthetiiahs  iiid 

other  states  retamed  tKyhim  ali  ocuse^bat^  thetil^iiis- 

'  bond  firtafndiiig  out,  he  directed  hiisanpa'a^aiintitiisiii, 

sl&w  a  prodigious  number  of  them,  laiid  t  deslri)^ 

'  their  city ;  sparing  oothiug  but  the  des^eodanllf  iand 

the  house  of  I^Adar,  out  of  rajpedt  to  the  ioCMKK»y'i4 

that  poet.     Having  settled  the  afiaivs  of  Greece,  and 

left  Antipater  qb  bis  Ticeroy  in  Macedonia>  he  passed 

the  H^lespdiit,  in  tbe  ^d  year  of  Ins  reign,  with  aii^ 

army  of  Do  more  than  SO3OOO  foot^  au\d  4^500  bmsei 

and  with  these  ibrces  he  overturned  the  Persia  -^nf 

£ire.     His  fii^nl  battle  wm  at  tlo^e^  Gra)lii;iias,^  a/awr  oC 

Phrygia,  in'  which  the  Per3ian6  wefe/routed«    iii^ 

second  was  ut  lasas^  a  city  :ofCilioi^,Avher€;:h0^iw 

also  victorious  in  an  eminent  degree  $ ;  for/the  oainpt.<^ 

l>aritis,  with  his  motherv  wife,  .aQdchildreii^iieil  iiiko 

iii^  bands  3  and  the  huiuunc  and  gCNierous  treatoMt 
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wi^bich  he  shewed  themi  is  Jost^  Febk^oed  tU^  iM)t|l?Jift 

«nui  most  amiable  passage  of  Ws:  life,  *     .  „:  ,y 

'  Whild  lie.  was  m  that  country  >  hie  caiight  ^  violent 

fever  by  bathiflg  wliBfth  hot,  in  th^0pld,mkW^  ^  the 

irotn  faiid  impiatieface  at  being  defainecj,, fey  Jt-  iTh^ 

9xray  wal;  ubder.  the  utina$t'  con^tier^^Qtiotii^  land  i^ 

physiatan  lAwtjst  undertake,  the  cUre^ .  •  ^t\ ,  (engtii.  .coie 

Philip  o£  Acaraan  desired  time  to  prepare;  japotipo, 

rivhiciihe  was  ^ure.wouW  cmfre'feii^rjjmdi  while  fl>i9 

-potiott  was  preparidg,*  Atexaiuler.tr^Wived  a  letter 

thim  his  most  intimate  con£kleiit^  Parn]^iOj  infbrming 

thEtni,  that  this  AcaFilka  waa  ja  trmtP9>  v^4.  emploj^ed 

by  Darius,  to  poison  him,  at  the  price  of  athoja;^nd' 

t^£xlt5 and  1h.9  5i&ter  in  marriage,/  y\^hs^ yJL axtupitioTt 

jfop  a  sick  prince  i     The  $ame  rgrotttc^  ^i^^offl^ 

diQiwTf^rj^tbtdi  accompamed  bi»'»ppp>aIVap6^gn«,* 

didiiiol  finsakti  hii»  here.  -  He  did.n0t  'i^flen)  to  bis 

:fihj^^dian  under. any  apprchensionsusibuft  ^e^  .rec«,^iv- 

ing  tbfe  cup  into  his  hands^  d^vemcV  the  letter  to 

Acarhan^  I  and  with  «yes  fijced  lipw  him  drank  it 

lolE     Hie  tn^lifihio  at:m'st  aiie^l"  su 'povveriully^  as  to 

.  dejbrl  vc  :him  6f;  bia  ^sensea^  and'  ihim  without  doubt  jail 

.CDflbluded  |imi(|ioi5o^d :  ho^vever  be«oon  caioe  round' 

liind;^is^resliered  tohiiiarm^y:  safe  and  sound.  »       /,,- 

:    '^Passing'  tbixbtigh  Cilicla,  he  in^rdiod  foAV(irdH.|ta 

'Phocaieta,  which  akl  surrendered  to  him;  ^vcep^t  TyffJ ; 

'  and  it  cost  iiim  a  seigc  of  jjeven  mgnthi  !to  rediti;(r,  tjiis 

city.'  The  vexation  of  Alexander,  at  Mng.Mn^Qaficm- 

aWy:  detained  by  this  obstinacy  of  thp  Tyxy^\})i^ *  ocga- 

.  ^^ZDued  almighty  destruction  and  cilifnaRo  ;*';i?i(lt^  ciii- 

idty  .bo-.e5:'ereised- here  is  quile  mt^\(n1sable^  •  After 

•  besicgittg -aod  taking  Gaza,  hfc  went  to  J^rui*alem, 

-4iierehe'>uaa  received  by  the   IsigU.  piiesls  v  pnd 

'  makjmg^»mciiij'  pux^fecj^^tij  to  the  Jews,  iiaorificed  lU  their 

*4emple.  '.AfterwaTdtiy filtering  KgTpl,  he  went  to 

"Ihb^Maoledf'Jwjbiter  Ammon,  and  upon  his  return^ 

ht^^the  <jity  oi'  Alexandriiv.     It  was  nowj  that  he 

took  it  into  bis  bead  t'>  assume  di\  inity,  and  to  pre- 
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teoil^faiinsQlf  fb  WJtheifiofi:  jcrf  ;the  ^aid  s|upi(er  Amttaoo^r 
Fx)licyiJlwwji^eJiiflB«pairihe  b^  this,  tor  it 

iimi  iaqMis6|bldtl]iat  anjfiSfuch  beiiscf  flhailld.ba  ready' 
Ri^ptedJil  ImihrnaA  ;<.lHitiheibnq(|  by  osperience  that 
^b  0fi|iniQit  iqdiiied!^  liie  JAorbikroos  naUm$  }o  sUlinii 
tft  hini  ;  vmid Jii^grafomiiiil  was  tc/ntent  to  pass  for  w 
go<|,iMa4  to:a^ili(as,hci<lkl)  of  diviiieidoratton. 
. ;  tJi«^p|g<cti  now  iKJw^to  .overtake  afid.atiacfc  Darins: 
in.aiiofhQr  bat^ib.)  /aiicl4.bis  .battle  \ra;s  t- iigbt  at  Ar- 
beit, ifvhca  victoryi  g!»dJtiii^  er^rj'  tbkigc  t«  Atexxm^, 
«}er,  puli  ai|  ^odtOthePoisian  caipi^^^^  had 

offered  fate  daugbUfii  in  raatriage,  aiui  paVt  dOhis  do«. 
iliUHjQAs  to  Al<txan«ier,  anJPormeuia  axlvisod  him  to' 
siccept  Jtil)^  tk?niaj>;.!ff  J.  vyould/'  ,say.s  be,  *^  if  1  wai' 
Alcx^ndef^^'  .^^tittd  .:ia  woul<l  I.''    replied  the  cm*-' 
qtt^rwj.  **  i(.l'MiBS  Paraaeoi\"     llic  iisjme.Uannctm^i 
comj^JJingi  the  {ttwcfi,to  take  the.  advismtage  ot?  thei 
night  ills quacking;  £)iiiiui»>   "  No,"  teid  Atexiuiclei-,? 
" I.WOfi^DM;  fiiteala^viatoiiy/V  Darius cw^ed  hk-vca«?aper 
fraai^  Ai:lielar  to.tl^ii\vi&ueWot'bis  horse ;  uudlwluie 
he  w<^ '^o](26cting.  forbcstoreaew  the  war,  wxisimd-v 
diOM§Jy  skua  .by  tBe;J»\ifl,>  govenior  of  ihc.  Boctaitttteiu/t 
i^lexBndeF  wept  attht^^t^  of  Darius  V}au4  ^jt&ftu^wflnlf  ^ 
pjfppDriiig  Be^j^tts  to  be  ^iveii^  up  to  hiiu^  ijbuli^id«ed  the^ 
iuhjuin^u  wretch  accordiag/to  loia  deserts;  j'F^ofliiiiAiJ^ J 
l^eja  jifie;: pursued  bis  .conquests  eastward ; ^a^nri  i^ewry  o 
thing  <ell  imto  his  band.s*,  even  to  the  ludiesw    ^lere  he ' 
bfuil  some  .trouble  witli  kiug  Poru«,  wJhopit  howey-er 
b^^ij^diied.^nd  took,    Porus  was  a  n\aa  of  spirit,  and 
b^  spirit  wfis  iioit  destroyed  even  by  his  defeat ;  lor 
ivheu. Alc^nder.  a$ked  him,  "  how  he  wuuld  be 
treated/'.  heauBwpred  very  intrepidly,  **  like  a  king," ; 
whiclji^  it  is  said^  fo  pleased  the  couqupror,  tliathOi' 
ordered  the  greatest  attention  to  be  paid  him,  and  aften*  i 
\var4s  restored  him  to  his  khigdQ^ii.  <  Having  raet)ged 
overall  the  East,  and  made  ev<rt  the  Indies  provinces/^ 
of  ius;,cii0^pirey  he  returned  to  J8abvloi>  where  be  died . 
inr^,33d  year  of  his  age,  sbn>e  my  by  ixn^icwai,  qtbew- 
.J>y.4ijnk^o^,         .,     .        j^    .,...,.;    •*   •.:\  ...  J  ,..;»m^:..* 


dciitf^'ift^ajr  tiifoig  bttt.iui  elisftite': '  in'bi^  -ptb^  j)ro(*' 

Sol  <ftt>  all  ibiatdoen  id;  '>sii(Mk:^$'  M  b6ttn(fei  of  Kf^ 
<^«te  too  Mall  fdPi»s'''«jAV*r^?  Kftwcbtdd  Mk»da^ 

W|k><e/Vir«^dftooktta]l'«tfotttttiidit?'  Revteptatlkai'i; 

ao  tflfinite  niixnb^  of  worlds  i  hk  team  wf^iovrai^' 

to  bk  deit^'^>^'''<^<"'^i^i^k'^Ii^^^>'<^*^^  ^^<'^' 
•ysek  beeti  fc'ble^li^'tboi^ptet'oBe/M'-  '•';  r  ....'.. "  ;;-  uviUj 

extraira|'atm$66J'''ftl^'i)kmg:  ib-  khir<^  il^  fib^ktil^cl* 
Cnitus  who  saved,  his  Jife,  and  burn^  PersepolJBi  Mie' 
of  Jtbe.ttost  bei%ifW\rfies  oMhe  ^SSt :  In  short>  16. 
im  .wp  tb^  duura(qter  oC  tbi§  PV/^^^  ^^'  fWY'A.  "^  ^' 
nnion,  tbat'h'is  good,  ^titi(ssj*^*did.  j|a'.fii|y.w;i|^f  powr, 
^^hsa^eibriusbafTanes.  ^effuqs  diake  a;i^fse^  ^^f. 
dctioD^  glare  and. striked  the  lEi^^  forublJy|^^.iwl]»ie  tb^ 
itkumte  destruction  and  ftiiseiy/^iiii^  .<^ccasi6a.lic^  (tt0K6 ' 

iOrihe  shade,  andoat:  of  sitibtr-     •.    *' 

,         ..'..'     .       ■*'.'<  •"•■  '. •  •^  .... 

:  ^  •.    .        •.  .      ..-■•■'•.  ^ '    .;  '  .      .■  . 
ALEXANDER.  ( WtluxmJ,  ^  eminent  itaties., 
nan  and  |K>et  of  Scojtlandj,  vrfti  bom  ih  1660,  said 
Ik^  itt  thi  reigns  of  Jonifs  I.  ancl  Cbarl^s  I.    Aftcnf 
faiii.vi«ig'  r^ceiv^d  a  Iibc9i^  edncatioii',  he  Vent  abroad ' 

Wi*h    '    "^ "     ■ 

tiitot*; 
tofcifcljitfis 

nrtirt?  WbtfUy  ^SHfiri^d  jto  love  sonnets.   '  Bat.;  ti W  Bis, 
r^AoYihif  sttftte'tifta^'ttfttftp  the  tJiart'cl' Wk  Jai»^' 
-•'   Vol.  I.     % 
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^mumit. 


trrA. 


^ 


ftat<f  to: 


j5h^ch;>feiwribhded  by  ^Ml!l^'Mw^dh  coii^^^^^ 
Hefounded  tBu  ihstltdtioir'fet'  tlip'  mJuht^nancfe.dra 


ow  w  ij6m^  trade  or  telling:' 

mihtjr  ant^t^irity,  that  he  becarfae  liis  owH'^enaOii^ 
bpmUj  Julraittitig^ji^js^lf  t<ittl|a^pi^portion  of  diet 
and  deaths  which  he  had  bestowed  on  others."    He 


^'4it3kiewcorlle^/ 


'"^  ^i  c 


I 


4ontig  bardti^ips: ,       h'.mfif.  v.  "  ••■.'••"»  -   ..•>■.    -iu:-^' 
niaj  hi'  Sottt)li  Am6j:i(»^ |)wi*" Ijufeelh^-iivilh  FwacWKj* 

eyfe;  ,|1)^  ■relurned;t<^^.)^aiuu^_„ 

'e>^i  *\^  ,^o  for.  ^m.  .wdu^ng  ^ff^-,|Q.jr,0inqw*t 

Taca«a^^;fe.theJ89jit^'9^,,thi^,m^  l^rqi^liM,  QpAb«> 
obliged' '^^retire  to,. ^^^^  at  sotoe(U»(aQ6e? 


ofHm  t*c6p^,"wi^rst  j^lroftgfo,  tvM.divpaitcfaed  to  J^tn" 
naffik%r  farther  ^ei:^^^^  .But  ^awr  g9^' 

^ta^tf'i^fabJiei'i^  thaw,  bi*  pr€4«w«8»r*,<»»': 

clirdlfl|^'  that'  an  esped^  init^niOVK^  Qm'\ 

,ti?l4' ' Wastt  pf.rai/en  wa^  bi^j ;  4etriQiqit94> j|d  i^.un^i. 
faht  jAlft^  ?ejible^<;j|jlo  p  v».  ^^t  oflly  (pispi)i|H^94  ..♦nyifcM 
tKtjHj'ij^vv  Ifevjes,  .^  a,iri§^ki^  iptfaHnJBbi 

Z^JTJ>'     Vj  rj';';,    .-.-!.' •     ■.;    :.:    TT, ...  r,i>^(m-n3>. 

'  j^li^ag^oand  p^  ^Luquds.  fifwJuigt.  .tt^  ^,^kt»KPiH 
^Kolild  iybey  .this  grder,  tljeif. .  ^i^pfptati^gftavniiiW  li«l 
cplird]^'  disapspoistod,  ^»t,  ww^  .^  ^•'•f*'i'''**«lg^'* 
iwlV'isln|:  biqa  pot  ip  r^(}ttis^'^i^<?1^faHi9«(iiiHNCili) 


Si^^f'.:?  i*.L4'*.^:n  '^^^rk.  r4f'##su  m 


W*«Mfted.  Hfere,-aft6r'1i^t'i«g  received  froTO  the 
nati**'  ft  cohsideriible  ^Ju^n^'pfgoia ''and  silver 
y^  they  returned  toVahk4%S^tl^SSi5 
«^^relna.ft,„g  averse  to  thdr  ^lidmos  ofcSesi; 
jeiteed'thetti  any  assistance.  .Our  adventiit^r^'  tbei^ 
fe»i.- d,^|,atcbed  Pr^arfoto  S^^ihi'f^ 

i2^i[f^;:*^^''h«  arrival  h^  p^ii^ded  to  t^ 

lemples  to  sogreat  an  a(nount,  that  each  of  bis  caval-- 
gJMjil^  dsW^oHars,  an'd'ea^h  6f 'the  :inra«C 

WJ«I Wf  sBaf^fe  prtotxirtioriate  to  the?r  fhilk."  A  Jkrije 


ho^^wer,  like  the  other  mbiK  rs  wjiu  firaijovaaea  Ame- 

Tu^  Ai=Hrro  paui  no  aUquJjIuUjfy  ,pp^^^^^^ 

ou.Iy  P»tlu>- prisoner  1,0  de^ifk  },^,,-v  ,,;i  t. 

<in  which,  ^na  ^^tpe.ottM  cKViuiK^tuuce^^^^^  '-*'>"^- 
tMok  pUee  ^et^vj^fiH  |y"n  ^MV\z<iitQ.^ , .  Th| 
_,.-'-/!  .  .1         .'    •  .  '  .1  -  ---fiiiiitpriKjenl  to 


0{\-'.    - 


thijyr ,  rcsentmeigi,  ^ijiintt .  "ot  to  cuine  to  ^?eatf rjBputk&j 
S'^nn  fift^r  this,  Afenagroset  ou^  upi^gj.^n  exp«At|q^ 

crcaling  tiiiii  g^>vornor  ot  CLifi,  _    j^/  .     -     «♦ 


was  then  In  the  .|H^s^(:.^sinn  of  .f^ziino^ 

X\mm^  \\\X\\  the  :vru4w  and; avarice  pFt 

The  oldest  Pizarro  being  then  ai  Lima*  dispat 
^00  men  to  assisLjus^iiotl^Cg ;,  byt  ^twithstaodiog 
this  fonnidable  j^uuorcemelit/' their  army  being  sud- 
^yni?!ft?!%^^Jlo^*W«AO,  Ja'y  i!^i  ,1-5^.7,, >^:as  to- 
^#«  ^  ^Ajei.^iW;  youngest  pi^^rrps.  flwd?^ 
P5f%?SSb-rjTB?fffl?iYft^n,r^»?he,d,  |:te.  <^tje?|i  iw%s 

cqflWiHb^e.,feady«.of  l^u*  tro9pft  to  .toftsp^^,.  v^l^ 
Mwe  ascendancy  either  over  tpe  >pint&  or  a.aectibn  ot 
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iftMler  this  is^oinliiioii's  foitn,  appalled  hitn  so ^Wcl^' 
:  I&t  heViad  rccn\irse  to  a!ii(  ct  >nppIicationSj  tiiiwortiiy^ 
(if  his  fofmer  lantu.  Ilr  besought  them  tb  rfefrtemUer' 
ttie ^  former'  tnehJ.s I iip  ^wLicK  7iad  subsisted  ^betwt4n" 
tbem^  uml  lio  \v  nvidi  I  >  r  is  ad  coi  1 1  r  ibu  t  ed  to  the  prps;-  ^ 
jieritV  otibeir  tUtnily;     1  iq  Ui  particiifer  rerniuded  Uiem 


75th  year  jof  his  ace.  .  a  .    f  ^      ^  t'^  * 

*lricliah'  woman,  Was  at  Lihta'iif  fefife'  tim'rttfiilsfii * 

t/ieFs  ifekth,  and  had  by  hirii  bMii#J^iucc*«l6¥'t3^ 

■S  g<MnfHielit;'bdtkuant  to  fi  DeK^i'i'W^K.-ii^ttfd^^*?^-* 

•r  fikd  gftbltU  •»  the  ori^ibal  p'a«ewi:"^"iti  'ifeiti^Wg^l 


mrl 

•,  and  others,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  tte*lv*-'' 


W«iif  o?  Vmin^^A;tri£^i'a  was  tbp^  «6  tfidnV" 'OH'tfife  ^ 

JeBfli  ^-J^ffc'bf-Wrefeani^^eir,  ii6  <h^iidW-^'  nWhftfei^'bf ' 

J.'  ijin.iL' jtu.  10  hJii.'.]'  v*;    ..    .■••■■....„,  ■•'-■•;j|  ;r«jr..;  ■'.■•/wi 
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coilitDilraAdAtiBka  ruihiid  _iDtn  thtr  t>ntrtiiii>M  fifrlH-^ 

»OT%TOrilM  SRiyjaitof %!^?^wirtei»Nf «^ 

iDsatiable  iiwance,  batf  spi^/jj^^j^cyofSQ^qUowft^ 

secuted  by  imfjosrors;  tbi^  geiiUeman  was  sent  IgEag^, 
land,  where  after  havingl^'^ivfed  ih6  usual  prepara- 
tory edu<iation,  he  *n||e^l  intQ.  holy^prders,  and,  in 
the  year  1618,  haa  tlie  ^tory  of*\Vooiey  m  Hunting- 
^^'^&i*^  W^^^  ^^  smaU  yakie>  ooBibrred  «poD 

aQ|l  .aj^f^y,  «bi4«Hpt.\vithstaadlQg  1^^  was  twi^ji^f^ii 
b^ckjtp  h«..  "p^i\f  country,, by iSp»e  jw^.-yRRSM ^'HN 
v|uluf<j4.tlieiir_.4itpx6»t  in  setting.  JjCri  UBPfj^^t;^e3};ji'rq«|i| 
or; his.>m;Qstor%..  y^t,  Ijie  clv^;.  rajfpr.,^ji  FisinWU 
"^WM  Jlpjjk.  :'^4.  to,  «erve„0ij4  ^aj^ktoWw 
.  ^?ff»%;i»^^iJ  atajfiw  «>f'.a  parish  iJifi^q.^uy^fM 
1^*3,,  Jpe  uodervviRjit . .  .^he.  .<«y<ir^,<^r^Sy  fp,riQpipW 
^*i^V^  'C  ^i^?-;  usurpation ,  of  OjL"^|/^iM^KfiI^,<|h^ 
'   "  •    "  -  .1.      " 


;oV 
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then  prevailing  party,  not  only  depriving  him  of  his 
living,  but  likewise  loading  him  with  every  species  of 
insult.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  Mr.  Alphery  lived 
in  obscurity  till  the  restoration,  when  he  was  again  re- 
instated to  his  living  :  but  being  then  aged  upwards 
of  eighty  years,  he  found  himself  incapable  of  per* 

.forming  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  therefbre  resign- 
ed.— He  died  1648,  aft^r  having  performed  more 
substantial  services  to  his  fellow-creatures  than  those, 

.  whose  exploits  have  filled  volumes  in  the  page  of 
history. 

AMERICUS  ( V  B  s  p  u  T I CT  s)  was  born  at  Florence,  in 
1451.  He  discovered  very  early  a  taste  for  philosophy, 
mathematics,  and  sea  voyages.  As  soon  as  he  was 
informed  ofCoIumbus's  return  from  the  discovery  of 
the  West-Indies,  he  burned  with  impatience  to  be  a 
partaker  of  his  glory.  He  applied  to  Ferdinand,  king 
of  Spain,  who  supplied  him  with  four  ships,  with 
which  he  departed  from  Cadiz  in  1497.  He  fell  in 
with  the  coast  of  Paria,  and  ran  along  it,  as  also  the 
coast  of  Terra  Firma,  as  far  as  the  gulph  of  Mexico, 
retumingto Spain  in  about  eighteen  months.  He 
did  not  dispute  with  Columbus  the  glory  of  having 
discovered  the  West-India  islands  ;  but  pretended 
that  he  had  first  discovered  the  continent  of  America. 
For  this  the  Spanish  writers  are  very  severe,  and  charge 
him  with  having  falsified  dates  to  support  his  claim. 
A  year  after  his  first  voyage,  Vesputius  performed  a 
second  with  six  ships,  still  under  the  auspices  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Issabella.  In  this  voyage  he  proceeded 
to  the  Antilla  islands,  and  from  thence  to  the  coast  of 
Guiana  and  Vennezuela,  and  returned  safe  to  Cadiz, 
in  the  month  of  November,  1 500.  He  met  with  but 
a  cool  reception  from  the  Spaniards  for  all  his  services, 
and  their  ingratitude  sensibly  aflTected  him.  Ema- 
nuel, king  ofPortugal,  jealous  of  the  success  of  the 
Vol.  I.  No.  2  L 
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Catholic  sovereign,  had  taken  great  pains  to  share  in 
the  new  discoveries  ;  and,  being  informed  of  Vespu- 
fius's  discontent,  invited  him  to  Portugal,  and  gave 
him  the  command  of  three  ships,  to  undertake  a  third 
voyagje  on  discovery.     Vesputius  sailed  from  Lisbon 
in  May,  1501 .     He  ran  down  the  coast  of  Africa  as 
far  as  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  coast  of  Angola.     He 
then  stood  over  for  the  coast  of  America,*  and  fell  in 
ivith  Brazil,  which  he  discovered  entirely,  south  as  far 
as  Patagonia,  and  North  to  the  river  Plata.     This  il- 
Justrious  navigator  then  sailed  back  to  "Sierra  Leone, 
and  returned  to  Portugal  in  September,  1502.     King 
Emanuel  highly  satisfied  with  his  success,  equipped 
six  ships,  with  which  our  navigator  made  a  fourth 
voyage.     In  this  voyage  he  designed  to  stand  along 
the  coast  of  America  to  the  South,  until  he  discovered 
a  passage  to  the  Molucca  islands  to  the  westward. 
He  ran  along  the  coast,  from  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  as 
far  as  the  river  of  Curabado  ;    but  having  only  provi- 
sions for  twenty  months^  and  being  detained  on  the 
coast  for  five  months  by  contrary  winds,  he  returned 
to  Portugal.     Americusdied  at  the  island  of  Tercera, 
in  1514,  leaving  his  name  to  half  the  globe. 

AMHERST,  (Lord  Jefrey)  was  born  in  Kent, 
England,  29th  January,  1717.  Having  early  disco- 
vered a  predilection  for  a  military  life,  he  received  his 
first  commission  in  the  army  in  173 1  and  was  aid  de  camp 
togeneralLigoniej,kri741,  in  which  character  he  was 
present  at  the  battles  of  Dettingen,  Fontenoy,  and 
Rocoux.  He  was  afterwards  made  aid  de  camp  to 
his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Laficldt,  and  continued  with  him  till  1756, 
when  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  15th  regiment 
of  foot.  •  In  1758  he  received  orders  to  return  to  Elng- 
land,  being  appoiute<5  for  the  American  service,  and 
sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  1 6th  March  as  Major 
General,   commanding  the   troops  for  the    siege  of 
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I^uisburgh,  &c.  He  arrived  in  America  after  a 
short  passage,  and  on  July  22d  following,  captured 
Louisburgh.  In  1759  he  likewise  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga.  On  the  9th 
November,  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief  of  his  Majesty's  forces  in  North  Ame- 
rica, governor  of  Virginia,  and  colonel  in  chief  of 
the  60*-h,  or  Royal  American  regiment  of  foot,  and 
was  afterwards  created  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  He 
continued  in  the  command  in  America  till  the  latter 
end  of  1763,  when  he  returned  to  England.  In 
1771  he  was  made  governor  of  Guernsey,  and  the 
year  after  lieutenant  general  of  the  ordnance.  In 
1776  he  was  created  baron  Amherst  of  Holmsdale, 
in  the  county  of  Kent.  In  1778  he  ha^  the  command 
of  the  army  in  England.  In  1782  he  received  the 
gold  stick  from  the  king  ;  but  on  the  change  of  the 
administration,  the  command  of  the  army  and  the 
lieutenant  generalship  of  the  ordnance  were  put  into 
other  bands.  In  1787  he  received  another  patent  of 
peerage,  as  baron  Amherst  of  Montreal.  On  the  23d 
of  January,  1793,  he  was  again  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Great  Britain,  but  on  the 
10th  of  February,  1795^  this  veteran  and  very  deserv- 
ing officer  was  superceded  by  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  second  son  of  his  Majesty,  who, 
at  that  time,  was  only  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his 
age,  and  had  never  seen  any  actual  service.  Govern- 
ment upon  tbis  occasion,  with  a  view  to  sooth  the 
feelings  of  the  old  general,  offered  him  an  earldom  & 
the  rank  of  field  marshal,  both  of  which,  however, 
he,  with  a  becoming  spirit,  at  that  time  rejected  :  but 
fm  the  SOth  July;  1796.,  he  accented  the  office  of 
field  marshal.  He  died  ^t  his  seat  in  Kent  3d  Au- 
gust, 1797. 

ANDERSON  (George)  was  born  at  Weston,  a 
little  village  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  England,  in  the 
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month  of  November  1760,  and  was  the  younger  son 
of  one  of  those  valuable  members  of  society  wbo  rear 
a  numerous  and  healthy  race  on  a  small  farm.  Both 
his  parents  died  while  he  was  young :  his  mother; 
however,  had  lived  long  enough  to  give  him  some 
little  instruction,  and  what  is  very  unusual,  he  actu- 
ally learned  to  read  and  speak  at  the  same  time  j  his 
elder  brother  afterwards  taught  him  to  write. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  we  find  him  assisting  his 
brother  in  the  various  occupations  of  husbandry.  In- 
deed the  little  farm  was  siltogether  managed  by  the 
two  brothers,  witH^ut  any  assistance  from  servants. 
With  men  of  liberality  and  discernment,  it  will  con- 
stitute no  ismall  part  of  Mr.  Anderson's  merit,  that 
such  were  his  origin  and  such  his  early  vocations. 

In  this  obscure  situation,  from  which  common  men 
never  emerge,  he  found  means  to  excite  attention, 
and  become,  what  may  fairly  be  termed  a  village  pro- 
digy. At  a  very  early  period  of  life  he  had  conceiv- 
ed an  irresistible  predilection  for  mathematics,  and 
even  made  considerable  progress  in  a  science,  with 
the  name  of  which  he  was  at  that  time  most  probably 
unacquainted.  Accordingly,  instead  of  a  sedulous  and 
unremitting  attention  to  the  calls  of  his  station,  young 
Anderson  was  seen  strolling  through  the  woods  with 
a  mathematical  treatise  in  his  hand,  which  he  seemed 
rather  to  devour  than  peruse.  He  must  have  attain- 
ed, indeed,  an  early  proficiency  in  the  elements  at 
least ;  for  while  yet  a  boy,  he  transmitted  answers  to 
many  questions  and  resolved  several  problems,  which 
appeared  in  the  "London  Magazine''  of  1777,  and 
to  those  resolutions  he  had  luckily  affixed  his  nanie. 
This  circumstance  induced  Mr.  fionycastle,  who  has 
since  acquired  much  deserved  celebrity  as  a  mathe- 
matician, and  now  holds  a  respectable  .situation  in 
the  royal  military  academy  at  Woolwich,  to  make 
some  enquiry  concerning  him.  Being  a  native  of  the 
same  county  and  his  father  residing  in  the  vicinity 
of  Weston,  he  had  an  opportunity,  m  the  course  of  a 
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visit,  durinj^  the  winter  of  that  year,  to  satisfy  his  cu- 
riosity. I^  accordingly  sent  him  an  invitation  to 
pass  a  few  days  with  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  evening,  with  a  view  of 
discovering  the  bent  of  his  genius,  he  read  to  him  se- 
veral passages  from  Shakespeare;  but  as  nature  had 
never  designed  him  for  a  poet,  he  heard  them  with 
little  or  no  emotion  ;  he  had  become  irretrievably  a 
mathematician.  In.  respect  to  every  thing,  which  con- 
cerned the  study  with  which  he  was  so  deeply  en- 
amoured, he  was,  on  the  contrary,  extremely  curi- 
ous and  listened  with  all  imaginable  eagerness  and 
attention.  From  this  commencement  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, a  congeniality  of  talents,  sentiments  and 
pursuits  necessarily  begat  an  intimacy,  which,  at 
length,  ripened  into  a  sincere  and  lasting  friendship 
between  these  two  worthy  and  able  men.  The  fame 
of  a  youth,  who,  with  scarcely  any  books,  and  no 
master,  had  acquired  sufficient  knowledge,  in  an  ab- 
struse pursuit,  to  resolve  knotty  problems,  suggested 
through  the  medium  of  a  periodical  journal,  at  length 
began  to  be  buzzed  abroad,  and  some  singular  cir- 
cumstances contributed  not  a  little  to  extend  his  ce- 
lebrity. The  walls  were  covered  with  diaphrams, 
the  bam  doors  were  inscribed  with  geometrical 
figures,  in  short,  every  part  of  the  little  farm  bore 
some  vestige  of  scientific  proficiency. 

It  may  be  curious  to  speculate  on  what  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  this  young  man,  in  different  periods 
and  countries.  In  the  age  of  Galileo,  he  might,  per- 
haps, have  deemed  himself  happy  to  have  escaped, 
like  that  great  astronomer,  with  a  rigorous  confine- 
ment, and  the  enjoined  penance  of  reciting  once  a 
week  **  the  seven  penitential  psalms  "  Alas  !  even 
in  Great  Britain,  or  in  New  England,  at  present 
so  greatly  enlightened,  he  might  have  been  ac- 
cused of  and  punished  for  witchcraft,  during  the 
long  night  of  Gothic  darkness ;  for  who  but  the  "de- 
vil' complimented,  at  all  times,  with  the  possession  of 
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unlimited  knowledge  could  have  instructed  this  un- 
educated boy  in  geometry  ?  It  was  lucky  for  him, 
}jerhaps,  that  he  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  centurv. 

Alathematics  considered  as  an  ultimate  pursuit,  has 
seldom  been  found  a  profitable  one  ;  and  the  same 
thing,  which  is  certainly  a  reproach  to  mankind,  may 
too  frequently  be  said  of  the  sciences  in  general. 
Hence,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  mere  accident  on  the 
f^ne  hand,  and  an  extraordinary  instance  of  public 
sjiirit  on  the  other,  Mr.  Anderson  would  have  been 
allowed  to  continue  in  a  state  of  obscurity  equally  in- 
compatible with  his  talents,  his  inclination  or  his  de- 
serts. Among  others,  who  had  been  induced  through 
a  laudable  curiosity  to  visit  Weston,  was  a  gentleman, 
who  mentioned  the  circumstance  with  some  degree 
-of  interest  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  King,  the  mu- 
nificent vicar  of  Whitchurch,  a  village  near  Aylesbu- 
ry.— ^This  gentleman,  struck  with  the  recital,  paid  a 
visit  to  Weston,  and  conversing  with  the  youth  be- 
came so  well  satisfied  as  to  his  talents,  that  he  instant- 
ly formed  the  generous  resolution  of  having  him  pro- 
j)erly  educated  at  his  own  expence,  and  accordingly- 
sent  him  to  a  grammar  school  in  the  city  of  Oxford, 
and  at  the  same  time  had  him  entered  as  a  member 
of  Waddam  college.  Within  the  walls  of  this  cele- 
brated university,  young  Anderson  resided  for  a  coa- 
siderable  time,  and  applied  himself  to  his  studies  with 
tmwearied  assiduity  and  uncommon  success.  His 
benevolent  benefactor  having  destined  him  for  the 
rhurch,  he,  in  consequence  of  his  recommendation 
took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  and  entered  into  deacon's 
orders.  But  as  a  living  was  not  easy  to  be  procured, 
rnd  the  situation  of  a  curate  is  far  from  being  envia- 
ble, he  proceeded  to  London  in  pursuit  of  employ- 
ment, being  determined  to  exonerate  his  excellent 
jTatron  from  the  expence  of  his  maintenance.  Upon 
making  application  to  an  old  friend  to  assist  him  in 
accomplishing  his  object,  he  was  by  him  presciitexi 
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ti>^*tbe  master  of  a  country  academy,  "  who  wished 
f6t  a  friend  who  undersiood  every  thin^^  and  to  whom 
he  would  give  in  return  a  most  liberal  allowance  :*' 
on  enquiry,,,  this  nonpariel  was  expected  to  teach 
Eng^fish,vt^tin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  &c.  to  rise 
earlyg  goto  bed  late,  attend  the  boys  in  the  plav 
•graiihd  daily,  and  to  go  to  church  twice  everv  sun- 
day,  &c.  for  all  which  he  was  to  receive  the  liberal 
salary  oF25l.  sterling,  Oil  dollars)  per  annum.  On 
leaving  the  house,  Mr.  Anderson  observed  in  that  re- 
solute tone  of  voice,  which  he  only  used  upon  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  "  that  he  would  sooner  ship  hinv- 
self  for  the  West-Indies,  and  commence  negro  driver 
than  submit  to  such  a  destiny." 

But  a  better  fate  awaited  him ;  for  Mr.  Bernard,  a 
member  of  parliament,  w^o  was  brother-in-law  to  his 
patron,  and  who  had  constantly  evinced  an  unremit- 
ting zeal  for  his  advancement,  introduced  him  to  Mr. 
'(now  lord]  Grenville,  who  recommended  him  to  Air. 
Dundas,  under  whom  he  procured  an  appointment. 
At  first,  as  his  merits  were  not  sufficiently  known,  his 
income  was  slender ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered 
that  he  was  able  to  apply  his  mathematical  knowledge 
to  finance,  he  received  a  more  liberal  salary,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  respectable  situation  of  accomptant 
to  the  board  of  controul ;  in  this  office  he  conducted 
himself  with  the  greatest  honour  and  most  indefatiga- 
ble diligence.  His  death,  mdeed,  may  in  some  mea- 
sure be  attributed  to  his  eagerness  to  fulfil  his  public 
duty,  respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  budget  for 
1796 ;  for  he  had  recourse  to  medicine,  and  even 
cncreased  the  dose  presented  by  his  physician  to  dis- 
pel what  at  first  appeared  a  slight  indisposition,  in 
order  that  he  might  finish  his  calculation  in  due  tim^. 
lie  was  first  attacked  on  'I'uesday  26th  April,  and 
next  day  finding  himself  rather  better  he  repaired  to 
Whitehall,  as  usual  ;  but  was  speedily  obliged 
to  return  horae,  where  he  died  on  the  Saturday  morn- 
iiig  following. 
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Thus  died,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age,  George  An- 
derson, who  by  the  strength  of  his  own  genius,  and 
the  munificence  of  an  early  protector,  without  the  ad- 
ventitious aids  of  original  wealth  or  family  connec- 
/tions,  struggled  into  celebrity  and  esteem,  rose  to  res- 
|^;pectable  and  confidential  employment,  and  by  his 
scientific  attainments,  and  amiable  deportment,  be- 
came, in  some  measure,  the  architect  of  his  own  for- 
tune. 

He  published  but  two  works  :  First  "  Arenarius, 
a  treatise  on  numbering  the  sand,"  being  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Greek  of  Archimedes :  Second  a  gene- 
neral  view  of  the  variations  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  since  me  con- 
clusion of  the  war  in  India,  in  1784. 

ANDRE  (Major  John),  a  native  of  England,  wa$ 
bomin  1741,  and  having  early  discovered  an  mclination 
for  the  army,  was,  previous  to  the  18th  year  of  his 
age,  gratified  with  a  commission.  Being  a  young 
man  of  an  active  and  enterprising  disposition,  and  of 
the  most  amiable  and  accomplished  manners,  he  soon 
conciliated  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  his  superior 
officers,  from  which  circumstance  he  was  rising  so 
fast  in  military  rank  and  reputation,  that  some  time 
before  the  affair  happened  which  brought  him  to  aa 
untimely  and  ignominious  death,  he  was  major  and 
adjutant  general  to  the  British  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  trace  the 
various  circumstances  which  were  supposed  to  have 
induced  the  perfidious  Arnold  to  turn  traitor  to  hh 
country.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  scheme  of 
giving  Up  West-Point  to  the  British  had  been  in  agita- 
tion tor  some  time  previous  to  its  being  detected  and 
frustrated ;  and  that  a  written  correspondence  had, 
for  that  purpose,  been  carried  on  between  Arnold  and 
th<^  unfortunate  Andre^  under  the  fictitious  names  of 
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Gastavus  arid  Anderson,     For  the  more  speedy  com*- 
pletion  of  the  negociation  which  was  carrying  on  be- 
tween Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  general  Arnold,  the 
Vulture  sloop  of  war  was  afterwards  stationed  in  this 
Hudson  river,   at  such  a  distance  from  the  American 
posts,  as^  without  exciting  suspicion,    would  serve 
for  the  necessary  communication.     The   proper  ar- 
rangements being  made,  a  boat  was  sent  at  night 
from  the  shore  to  the  Vulture  to  fetch  major  Andre, 
which  brought  him  to  the  beach  without  the  posts  of 
either  army,  where  he  met  Arnold  :  but  day-light  ap- 
proaching, he  was  told  that  he  must  be  concealed 
until  the  next  night.     With  this  view,   he  was  con- 
ducted within  one  of  the  American  posts,  against  hia 
previous  stipulation,  intention  and  knowledge  ;  and 
there  he  continued  with  Arnold  during  the  whole  day. 
The  next  night  the  boatmen  refusing  to  conduct  him 
back  to  the  Vulture,  which  had  shifted  her  position, 
he  was  obliged  to  concert  his  escape  by  land.     He 
accordingly  quitted  his  uniform,  which  he  had  hither- 
to worn  under  a  surtout,  for  a  common  coat,    and 
having  assumed  the  name  of  John  Anderson  and  re- 
ceived a  passport  from  Arnold  to  go  to  the  lines  at 
White  Plains,  orlower  if  he  thought  proper,  he  be- 
ing on  public  business,   he  pursued  his  journey  on 
horseback  towards  New- York,  past  all  the  guards  on 
the  road  without  suspicion,  and  was  much  elated,  as 
he  proceeded  the  next  day,  with  the  thoughts  of  his 
having  suceeded.     But  unhappily  for  him,  though 
providentially  for  the  Americans,  he  was  intercepted 
by  three  of  the  New-York  militia,  viz.  John  Pauld- 
ing,  David   Williams,    and  Isaac  Vanwert;  who, 
along  with  others,    were  out  scouting  between  the 
outposts  of  the  two  armies.     One  of  them  springing 
from  his  covert,    and  seizing  Andre's  horse,    the  ina- 
jw instead  of. instantly  producing   his   pass,   asked 
the  man  whe^  he  belonged  to,  who  answered  fo  bc^ 
loxv.     Andre  suspecting  no  deceit  said  so  (h  1 :  he 
then  declared  himself  to  be  a  British  officer,  and  pres- 
VoL.  1.  No.2  M 
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sed  that'  he  might  not  be  detained,  as  he  was  upoiF 
urgent  business  :  upon  the  other  two  coming  up  he- 
discovered  his  mistake.  The  confusion  that  followed 
was  apparent,  and  they  proceeded  to  search  him  tilt 
they  foun4  his  papers.  He  offered  the  captors  a  con- 
siderable purse  or  gold  and  a  very  valuable  watch  to 
let  him  pass,  but  they  nobly  disdained  the  tempta- 
tion,  besides  the  fascinating  offer  of  permanent  provi- 
sion, on  condition  of  their  conveying  and  accompany- 
ing him  to  New- York..  They  therefore  conducted 
him  to  Jieutenant-colonel  Jamison  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  scouting  parties. 

When  Andre  appeared  before  him,  itwas  under  the 
name  of  Anderson,  which  he  supported,  chosingtoha- 
;^ard  the  greatest  danger  rather  than  let  any  discovery 
be  made,  which  could  involve  Arnold,  before  he  had 
time  to  provide  for  his  safety.  With  a  view  to  the 
general's  escaping^  he  requested  that  a  line  might  be 
sent  to  acquaint  him  with  Anderson's  detention,  and 
this  favour  Jamison  granted  from  an  illrtimcd  delica- 
cy, and  thus  unthinkingly  forewarned  the  traitor  of 
his  danger  and  afforded  him  time  for  his  escape.. 
The  papers^  which  were  found  in  the  Major's  boot 
were  in  Arnold's  hand  writing,  and  contained  exact 
returns  of  the  state  of  the  forces,  ordnance  and  defen- 
ces at  West  Point  and  its  dependencies,  with  the  ar- 
tillery orders,  critical  remarks  on  the  works,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  men  that  were  ordinarily  one 
duty,  and  the  copy  of  a  state  of  matters,  which  had 
been  laid  before  a  council  of  war,  by  the  commander 
in  chief,  on  the  10th  of  the  month.  These  papers 
were  inclosed  in  a  packet  to  General'  Washington^ 
accompanied  with  a  letter  from  the  prisoner,  avow- 
ing himself  to  be  Major  John  Andre,  adjutant  gene- 
ral to  the  British  army,  relating  the  manner  of  hia 
capture,  and  endeavouring  to  sliew  tJrat  he  did  not 
come  under  the  description  of  a  sp}^  These  were 
forwarded  by  Jamison.  .  General  Washington  was- 
theaupon  his  return  from  Hartford,  and  the  messcn-- 
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•on  which  the  general  was  ;  and  from  this  circi^m- 
«tance,  the  letter  to  Arnold,  informing  him  of  An- 
derson's capture,  reached  him  some  hours  before 
Washington  knew  any  thing  of  the  transaction.  No 
sooner  had  he  received  it,  than  he  hastened  on  board 
the  Vulture,  and  made  his  escape  to  New-York. 

On  September  the  29th,  General  Washincjton  ap- 
pointed a  board  of  fourteen  general  officers,  or  whom 
were  general  Green,  the  Marquis  de  Ja  Fayette,  and 
Baron  de  Steuben  with  the  assistance  of  the  judge  ad- 
vocate, John  Lav/rence,  to  examine  into  and  report 
a  precise  state  of  Major  Andre's  case,  and  to  deter- 
mine in  what  light  he  ought  to  be  considered,  and 
to  what  punishment  he  was  liable.  Andre,  disdaiii- 
ang  alJ  subterfuge  and  evasion,  and  studying  only  to 
place  his  character  in  so  fair  a  light  as  might  prevent 
its  being  shaded  by  present  circumstances,  volunta- 
Tily  confessed  more  than  he  was  a^ked,  and  souglit 
not  to  palliate  any  thing  relating  to  himself,  while  he 
concealed  with  the  most  guarded  and  scrupulous 
i7icety,  whatever  might  involve  others.  Being  inter- 
rogated by  the  board,  with  respect  to  his  conception 
of  his  coming  on  shore  under  the  sandion  of  a  flag  of 
tritce^  he  said,  with  a  noble  frankness  of  mind,  that 
**  if  he  had,  he  might  certainly  have  returned  under 
it."  The  board  was  exceediogly  struck  with  his  can- 
dour and  magnanimity,  and  sufficiently  shewed  how 
much  they  felt  for  his  situation  :  they  treated  him 
with  such  delicacy,  at  the  opening  of  the  examina- 
tion, as  to  desire  him  that  he  would  not  answer  anv 
interrogatory,  which  would  at  all  embarrass  his  feel- 
ings. Every  possible  mark  of  indulgence,  and  the 
utmost  attention  and  politeness  were  exercised  to- 
wards him  ;  so  that  the  major  himself,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  liberality  of  their  behaviour,  declar- 
ed that  he  flattered  himself  he  had  never  been  illibe- 
ral, but  that  if  there  were  any  remains  of  prejudice  in 
ills  mindj  his  present  experience  must  obliterate  them. 
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The  board  did  not  examine  a  singk  witness,  btrt 
founded  their  report  merely  on  his  own  confession.  In 
this,  aftdr  a  recital  of  a  few  facts,  they  declared  that 
major  Andre  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy  from 
the  enemy,  and  that  agreeably  to  the  law  of  nations, 
he  ought  to  suffer  death. 

When  his  sentence  was  announced  to  him,  he  re- 
marked, that  since  it  was  his  lot  to  die,  as  there  was 
a  choice  in  the  mode,  which  would  make  a  material 
difference  to  his  feelings,  he  would  be  happy  if  it 
were  possible  to  be  indulged  with  a  professional 
death.  He  made  a  second  applicatioa  by  letter,  in 
concise  but  persuasive  terms  r  it  was  thought,  how- 
ever, that  this  indulgence,  being  incompatible  with 
the  customs  of  war,  could  not  be  granted  ;  and  it 
was  therefore  determined,  in  both  cases,  to  evade  an 
answer,  to  spare  him  the  sensations,  which  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  destined  mode  would  inflict. 

When  be  was  led  out  to  the  place  of  execution,  he 
bowed  familiarly  to  all  those  with  whom  he  had  been 
acquainted^  during  his  confinement  :  a  smile  of 
complacency  expressed  the  serene  fortitude  of  his 
mind  ;  upon  seeing  the  preparations  at  the  fatal  spotj 
he  asked,  with  some  emotion, "  must  I  die  in  this  man* 
ner  ?"  He  was  told  it  was  unavoidable  :  "  I  am 
reconciled  to  my  fate,"  said  he,  "but  not  to  the 
mode  :"  soon  after,  however,  recollecting  himself, 
he  added,  "  It  wjll  be  but  a  momentary  pang,"  and 
springing  upon  the  cart,  performed  the  last  offices  to 
himself,  with  a  composure  which  excited  the  admi- 
ration, and  melted  the  hearts  of  all  the  spectators. 
Being  told  that  the  fatal  moment  was  at  hand,  and 
asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say,  he  answered,  "  no* 
thing  but  to  request,  that  you  will  witness  to  the 
world,  that  I  die  like  a  brave  man."  He  died  uni- 
versally esteemed  and  regretred.  The  sympathy  he 
had  excited  in  the  American  army  was,  perhaps,  un- 
exampled under  any  similar  circumstances. 

The  character  of  this  brave,  but  truly  unfortunate 
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officer, is  thus  copied  from  an  extract  of  a  letter,  which 
appeared  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  dated  October 
the  25th  1780,  of  which  colonel,  (now  general)  Ha- 
milton of  New-York,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
author. 

"  There  was  something  singularly  interesting  in  the 
character  and  fortune  of  Andre.  To  an  excellent  un- 
derstanding, well  improved  by  education  and  travel, 
he  united  a  peculiar  elegance  of  mind  and  manners, 
and  the  advantage  of  a  pleasing  person.  It  is  said  he 
possessed  a  pretty  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  had  him- 
self attained  some  proficiency  in  poetry,  music,  and 
painting.  His  knowledge  appeared  without  ostenta- 
tion, and  embellished  by  a  diffidence  that  rarely  ac- 
companies so  many  talents  and  accomplishments, 
which  left  you  to  suppose  more  than  appeared.  His 
sentiments  were  elevated,  and  inspired  esteem  :  they 
had  a  softness  that  conciliated  affection.  His  elocu- 
tion was  handsome,  his  address  easy,  polite,  and  in- 
sinuating. By  his  merit  he  had  acquired  the  confi- 
dence of  his  general,  and  was  making  a  rapid  pro- 
gress in  military  rank  and  reputation :  but  in  the  height* 
of  his  career,  flushed  with  new  hopes  from  the  ex- 
ecution of  ;a  project,  the  most  beneficial  to  his  party 
that  could  be  devised,  he  is  at  once  precipitated  from 
the  summit  of  prosperity,  sees  all  the  expectations  of 
his  ambition  blasted,  and  himself  ruined." 

ANDROS  (Sir  Edmund)  a  native  of  England, 
concerning  whose  birth  and  parentage  we  are  uncer- 
tain, was,  in  the  year  1674,  appointed  governor  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  of  the  colony  which  bears  his 
name,  and  of  all  his  other  territories  in  North  Ame- 
rica. 

Previous  to  our  taking  notice  of  the  first  step  of 
Sir  Edmund's  administration,  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
ser\'c,  that  the  colony  of  New-York,  which  in  the 
year  1614  was  settled  by  the  Dutch,  had  repeatedly 
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changed  its  masters ;  and  that  on  July  the  30th  161% 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  English  :  at- that  time 
several  Dutch  vessels  having  arrived  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  city,  a  captain  John  Manning,  who  had 
the  command  of  the  fort,  treacherously  made  peace 
with  the  enemy,  and  surrendered  the  garrison  with- 
out firing  a  shot :  but  the  province  being  again  re- 
stored to  the  English  by  the  peace  of  1674,  and  Sir 
Edmund  having  taken  possession  of  the  government, 
he  called  a  court  martial  to  try  Manning  for  miscon- 
<Juct.  The  purport  of  the  articles  of  accusation  ex- 
liibited  against  him  was,  that  on  the  28th  July  1673, 
-although  he  had  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
niTes  fleet,  he.  had  not  endeavoured  to  put  the  garri- 
son in  a  posture  of  defence  ;  but  that,  on  the  contra- 
ry, he  had  slighted  such  as  offered  their  assistance: 
that  he  had  struck  his  flag,  even  before  the  enemy 
were  in  sight  of  the  garrison,  which  was  then  in  good 
condition  for  resistance,  and  the  men  desirous  to  fight; 
and  finally,  that  he  had,  in  a  base,  treacherous,  and 
perfidious  manner  surrendered  the  said  garrison  to 
the  enemy,  when  he  might  easily  have  defended  it. 

This  scandalous  charge,  which  Manning,  on  his 
trial  confessed  to  be  true,  is  less  surprising  than  the 
lenity  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  ;  it 
waS  this,  that,  though  he  had  deserved  death,  yet,  be- 
cause he  had  since  been  in  England,  and  seen  the  king 
^nd  duke,  it  was  adjudged,  that  his  sword  should 
be  broke  over  his  head  in  public,  and  himself  render- 
ed incapable  of  serving  his  Majesty  in  future  in  any 
public  trust  in  the  government. 

Tliis  slight  censure  is,  however,  no  proof  that  Sir 
Edmund  was  a  man  of  a  merciful  disposition  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  historians  of  New-England,  where  he 
was  afterwards  governor,  justly  transmit  him  to  pos- 
terity under  the  odious  character  of  a  sycophantic  tool 
of  the  Duke,  and  an  arbitrary  tyrant  over    the    peo- 

Ic  committed  to  his  care  ;  for  he  knew  no    law  but 

is  own  will,  and  that  of  his  master. 


I 
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In  the  year  16T5,  a  clergyman,  named  Nicholas 
Renslaer  arrived  at  New- York  :  he  was  recommend- 
ed  by  the  Duke  to  Sir  Edmund,  for  a  living  in  one  of 
the  churches  at  New-York  or  Albany,  with  a  view, 
as  was  generally  believed  by  the  inhabitants,  to  serve 
the  Popish  cause.  Mr.  Niewenhyt,  minister  of  the 
church  at  Albany,  disputed  his^ght  to  administer 
the  sacraments,  because  he  had  received  an  episcopal 
ordination,  and  was  not  approved  of  by  the  classis 
of  Amsterdam,  to  which  the  Dutch  churches  then 
held  themselves  subordinate.  In  this  controversy  the 
governor  took  the  part  of  Renslaer,  and,  according- 
ly, summoned  Niewenhyt  before  him,  to  answer  for 
his  conduct.  This  minister  was  treated  with  marked 
contempt,  *id  so  frequently  harassed  by  fruitless  and 
expensive  attendances  before  the  council,  that  -the 
dispute  became  interesting,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  resented  the  usage  he  met  with.  Sir  Ed- 
mond,  at  last,  becoming  fearful  that  a  great  party 
would  rise  up  against  him,  was  compelled  to 
discontinue  his  ecclesiastic  jurisdiction,  and  to  refer 
the  contfoversy  to  the  determination  of  the  consistory 
of  the  Dutch  church  at  Albany. 

If  Sir  Edmund's  administration,  at  New-York,  ap- 
pears to  be  less  exceptionable  than  while  he  command- 
ed at  Boston  ;  it  was  through  want  of  more  opportu- 
nities to  shew  himself  in  his  true  light ;.  the  main 
course  of  his  pubHc  proceedings,  during  his  residence  . 
in  the  province,  being  spent  in  the  ordinary  acts  of 
government,  which  then  principally  consisted  in  pas- 
sing grants  to  the  subjects,  and  presiding  in  the  court 
of  assizes.  Near  the  close  of  his  administration  in 
New-York,  he  thought  proper  to  quarrel  wirii  Philip 
Carteret,  who,  in  1684  exercised  the  government  of 
East- Jersey.  Andros  having  disputed  his  right,  bro't 
him  to  the  city  as  a  prisoner;  for  which,  it  is  said,  he 
lost  his  own  government :  but  whoever  considers 
that  Sir  Edmund  was  immediately  preferred  to  be  g  >- 
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vemor  at  Boston,  will  rather  believe  that  the  Duke 
superseded  him  for  other  reasons. 

He  arrived  at  Boston  December  20th  1686,  where 
on  account  of  the  report  of  his  tyrannical  conduct 
in  New  York,  he  was  greatly  dreaded  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  however, 
gave  them  reason  to  hope  that  his  conduct  had  been 
misrepresented.  He  made  high  professions  of  regard 
to  the  public  good  ;  directed  the  judges^  to  administer 
justice  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place  ;  order- 
ed the  former  established  rules,  with  respect  to  rates 
and  taxes,  to  be  observed  ;  and  declared,  that  all  the 
colony  laws,  not  inconsistent  with  his  commission, 
should  remain  in  full  force. 

But  Nero  concealed  his  tyrannical  disposition  for 
more  years  than  Sir  Edmund  and  his  creatutes  did 
months  :  for  it  was  not  long  before  the  case  of  some. 
persons,  who  deemed  themselves  oppressed,  came 
under  consideration,  and  one  ofthe  council  told  them 
"  that  they  must  not  think  the  privileges  of  Eng* 
lishmen  would  follow  them  to  the  end  of  ^  the 
world.'*  This  expression  gave  an  alarm  through  the 
government,  which  was  never  forgotten. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  power  was  to  restrsun 
the  liberty  of  the  press  :  his  regulations,  with  respect 
to  matrimony,  were  still  more  grevious ;  for  none 
were  allowed  to  marry,  except  they  entered  into 
bonds  with  sureties  to  the  governor,  to  be  forfeited, 
in  case  there  should  afterwards  appear  to  have  been 
any  lawful  im];)ediment.  He  likewise  considered  the 
congregational  clergy  as  mere  laymen,  and  wished 
that  no  marriage  should  be  deemed  valid,  unless  cele- 
brated by  a  minister  of  the  church  of  England  :  altho* 
there  were  then  only  two  or  three  of  that  denomina- 
tion in  the  province,  at  the  same  time,  the  people 
were  even  threatened  that  public  worship,  in  the  con- 
gregational way,  should  not  be  tolerated.  They 
were,  likewise,  threatened  with  punishment  if  they 
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^uld  contribute  any  thing  towards  the  support  of  a 
non-conforming  minister. 

To  the  many  other  arbitrary  acts  of  Sir  Edmund's 
administration,  it  may  likewise  be  added,  that  the 
,  fees  of  office,  which,  under  the  charter  government, 
bad  been  very  low,  were  in  his  time,  raised  to  a 
most  cxcMrbitant  height.  The  very  clerk  to  his  secre* 
tary,  by  his  extortionate  demands,  made  an  in* 
come  or  lOOOl.  sterling  per  annum  (4440  dollars)  a 
sum,  which,  if  we  consider  the  great  value  of  money 
at  that  period,  might,  perhaps,  be  equivalent  to  six 
times  the  ^amount  at  thwe  present  day. 

In  short,  the  whole  of  Sir  Edmund's  proceedings 
were  such  as  to  shew,  that  he  was  perfectly  devoted 
to  all  the  capricious  and  arbitrary  measures  of  his 
weak  and  biggotted  master,  king  James  II.  The 
people  of  New-S^ngfcind,  however,  had  left  their  na* 
tive  country,  with  a  view  to  enjoy,  in  the  wilds  of 
America,  those  civil  and  religious  privileges,  of 
which  they  had  been  so  unjustly  defwived  at  home. 
They  were  highly  animated  with  the  love  of  liberty, 
and  in  its  defence  were  both  resolute  and  courageous. 
It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
Sir  Edmund  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  universal 
odium  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  now  only  wait- 
ing for  a  ccmvenient  opportunity  to  hurl  their  oppres* 
•or  from  his  seat.  The  revolution  which  happened 
in  England,  in  1688,  when  James  abdicated  the 
throne,  and  king  William  succeeded,  afforded  them 
the  long  wished  for  opportunity.  Accordingly  in 
April  1789,  Sir  Edmund,  with  a  number  of  his  asso- 
ciates were  seized  by  the  people,  and  made  prisoners, 
and  the  government  in  the  mean  time  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  a  number  of  the  roost  respectable  inhabitants, 
^rho  assumed  the  title  of  "  a  council  for  the  safety  of 
the  people  and  conservation  of  the  peace." 

In  February,  1690,  Sir  Edmund,  with  a  number  of 
his  adherents,  were  by  an  order  of  king  William, 
sent  over  to  England  for  trial,  and  about  the  same 
time  several  gentlemen  were  dispatched  by  the  gene- 
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sal  court,  to  substantiate  the  charges^  which  had  been 
adduced  against  them. 

But  here  the  king's  councils  were  reduced  to  a 
most  perplexing  dilemma*     On  the  one  hand^  if  they 
condemned  Sir  Edmund's  administration^  it  might  seem 
to  sanction  the  conduct  of  the  people,  and  be  made 
use  of  as  a  precedent,  to  authorize  insurrection  and 
rebellion  at  some  future  period,  when  circumstances 
did  not  render  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  so  des- 
perate  an  expedient.     On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
s^hould  approve  of  his  administration  and  censure  the 
proceedings  of  the  colonists,  it  would  be  reprobating 
the  very  measure,  which  they  themselves  had  pursu- 
ed in  bringing  about  the  revolution  in  England.     It 
was,  therefore,  deemed  most  ex]>edient  to  dismiss  the 
business  without  coming  to  a  final  decision.     The 
people  were  accordingly  left  in  a  full  enjoyment  of 
their  freedom ;.  and  Sir  Edmund,  notwithstanding  that 
the  opinion  of  his  guilt  was  confirmed  by  the  voice  of 
the  whole  colony,  had  so  much  influence  with  the 
court,  as  to  be  appointed  governor  of  Virginia,  and 
tiiere  he  died,  soon  after  his  arrival. 

ANEJJLO  (Thomas)  vulgarly  called  Massaniel- 
lo,  was  a  fisherman  of  Naples,  born  in   162.3,     The 
kingdom  of  Naples  was,  at  that  time,  subject  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  governed  by  a  viceroy.     The 
Neapolitans  had  supported   that  government  with 
great  liberahty,  and  cheerfully  submitted  to   many 
burthensome  taxes  ;  but,  in  1646,  the  necessities  of 
the  king  requiring  a  further  donative,  a  design  was 
formed  to  lay  a  fresh  tax  upon  all  manner  of  fruits. 
The  people  being  exasperated  at  this  imposition, 
came  to  a  resolution  to  disburlhen  themselves,  not  on- 
ly of  this,  but  likewise  of  all  other  exactions.     They, 
accordingly,    made   their  grievances  know^n  to  the 
viceroy,  who  promised  to  take  off  the  taxes  of  which 
they  complained  j  but  the  farmers,  to  whose  interest 
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this  measure  would  have  been  prejudicial,  found 
means  to  dissuade  him  from  complying  with  his  pro- 
mise^  by  repiesenting,  that  all  the  clamour  was  made 
by  a  wretched  rabble  not  worth  regarding. 

Thomas  Anello,  then  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  lived  in  a  state  of  obscurity,  being  only  a 
common  fisherman,  dressed  in  a  shabby  manner, 
and  generally  going  barefoot.  Tliis  man  resided  in  a 
comer  of  the  great  market-place,  at  Naples,  and  ob- 
serving the  murmuring  of  the  people,  he  went  among 
the  fruit  shops  in  that  quarter,  advising  his  acquaint- 
ances, that  tney  should  come,  next  day,  to  the  mar- 
ket, united  in  a  determination  to  buy  no  more  taxed 
fruit  of  the  country  fruiterers.  • 
•  Tlie  shopkeepers  observing  his  instructions,  there 
happened  a  great  tumult  between  them  and  the  fruiter- 
ers, which,  the  regent  of  the  city  sent  Anclerio,  one 
of  the  public  officers,  with  orders  to  quell ;  among 
the  fruiterers  was  a  cousin  of  Anello,  who  was  pecu- 
liarly vociferous  in  his  attempts  to  inflame  the  people  ; 
he  saw  that  he  could  sell  his  fruit  only  at  a  low  price, 
which,  when  the  tax  was  paid,  would  scarcely  quit 
cost.  Hereupon  he  emptied  his  baskets  in  the  street, 
crying  out  "  God  gives  plenty,  and  the  government 
a  dearth.  I  care  not  a  straw  for  this  fruit,  let  every 
one  take  of  it :"  crowds  of  boys,  who  had  been  col- 
lected for  the  purpose,  eagerly  ran  to  gather  the  fruity 
whilst  Anello  rushed  in  amongst  them  crying  "no  tax, 
no  tax."  Inthemean  time,  Anclerio  having  threatened 
him  with  whipping  and  the  gallies,  was  so  severely 
handled  by  the  populace  that  he  was  glad  to  save  his 
life  by  a  precipitate  retreat.  ,   ~ 

Upon  this  success,  the  people  flocked  to  the  mar* 
ket-place  in  innumerable  multitudes,  exclaiming 
aloud  against  their  intolerable  grievances,  and  avow- 
ing their  determination  to  submit  to  them  no  longer. 
The  fury  still  encreasing,  Anello  leapt  upon  one  of 
the  highest  tables  amongst  the  fruiterers,  and  ha.- 
rangued  the  crowd,  comparing  himself  to  Mos€S> 
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who  delivered  the  Egyptians  fifom  the  rod  of  Pharaoh 
to  St.  Peter,  who  had  been  a  fisherman  as  well  as 
himself,  and  had,  notwithstandhig  bis  obscure  situa- 
tion, rescued  the  world  from  the  slavery  of  Satan,  at 
the  same  time  promising  them  a  like  deliverance 
from  their  oppressions,  and  protesting  his  readiness  to 
lay  down  his  life  in  so  glorious  a  cause.  By  a  fre- 
quent repetition  of  these  and  similar  expressions,  he 
inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  seemed  chearfuliy  disposed  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  whatever  measures  he  might  think  pro* 
per  to  adopt. 

Their  first  object  was  to  destroy  all  the  toll  houses, 
together  with  the  moveables  which  they  contained, 
particularly  their  books  and  papers,  and  having  ac- 
complished these  objects  without  meeting  with  any 
opposition,  they  assumed  more  boldness,  and  made 
towards  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  where  they  cried 
out  aloud,  that  they  would  not  only  be  free  from  the 
fruit  tax,  but  likewise  from  all  others,  particularly 
that  on  com.  ^fhp  viceroy  endeavoured,  by  fair  pro* 
mises  and  assurances  of  redress,  to  persuade  them  to 
disperse ;  but,  as  be  found  it  impossible  to  soothe 
them  into  a  compliance  with  his  wishes,  he  fled  for 
shelter  to  the  church  of  St.  Lewis 

After  the  departure  of  the  prince,  the  people  find- 
ing themselves  without  a  head,  appointed  Anello  to 
be  their  leader  and  conductor,  who  accepted  the 
charge,  and  by  his  spirit  and  good  sense  so  gained 
upon  their  affections,  that  they  readily  obeyed  him, 
in  all  things,  as  their  supreme  commander  :  a  stage 
was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  market  place,  where 
he,  with  his  counsellors,  gave  public  audience,  re- 
ceived petitions,  and  gave  Sentence  in  all  cases,  both 
civil  and  criminal.  He  had  now  no  less  than  1 50,000 
men  under  his  command,  ^besides  an  immense  num* 
ber  of  women,  who,  like  so  many  Amazons,  appear- 
ed with  arms  of  different  sorts.  A  list  was  made  out 
of  about  60  persoasi»  who  had  farmed  the  taxes,  or 
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been  concerned  in  the  custcHn  houses^  and,  as  it  was 
said  tbej  had  enriched  themselves  by  the  blood  of 
the  peqpie,  an  order  was  issued  that  their  houses  and 
goods  should  be  burnt ;  this  order  was  accordingly 
executed,  with  so  much  regularity,  that  no  one  was 
suffered,  with  impunity,  to  carry  away  even  the  most 
triAing  article  ;  indeed  many,  who  had  tresspassed  in 
this  respect,  were,  by  command  of  Anello,  hanged 
by  the  public  executioner. 

In  the  midst  of  these  tragical  scenes,  the  viceroy 
was  studying  every  method  to  appease  the  minds  of 
the  people  :  he  solicited  the  archbishop,  of  whose 
attachment  to  the  government  he  was  well  assured, 
and  for  whose  parental  care  and  affection  for  them 
the  people  bad  no  doubt,  to  persu^ide  Anello  to  con- 
voke all  the  leaders  of  the  people  together ;  and 
great  hopes  were  entertained,  that  a  happy  conciliation 
would  be  the  result  of  an  interview  between  them. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  five  hundred  banditti 
entered  thft  city  armed,  on  horseback,  under  pretence 
of  having  come  for  the  service  of  the  people,  but  in 
Kfllity,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  Anello ;  for  they  discharged  several  shots 
at  him,  some  of  which  very  narrowly  missed  him. 
This  immediately  put  a  stop  to  further  negociations, 
as  it  WES  strongly  suspected  that  the  viceroy  was  con- 
cerned in  the  conspiracy,  The  streets  were,  accord- 
ingly, barricadoed,  and  orders  given  that  the  aque- 
dwds  leading  to  the  palace,  to  which  the  viceroy, 
and  all  the  principle  officers  of  state  had  now  retired, 
should  be  cut  on,  and  that  no  provisions,  except 
some  roots  and  herbs,  should  be  carried  thither.  In 
this  extremity,  the  viceroy  again  made  application  to 
the  archbishop,  to  assure  the  people  of  his  sincerity 
and  good  intentions  towards  them,  his  abhorrence  of 
die  design  of  the  banditti,  and  his  determination  to 
use  all  his  authority  to  bring  them  to  condign  punish^ 
ment.  The  treaty  being,  by  these  means,  again  re* 
newed,  was  soon  brought  to  a  conclusion,  ami  every 
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thing  conceded  to  the  people  which  they  had  desired. 
Dn  this  occasion,  it  was  thought  proper  that  Anello 
should  visit  the  viceroy  in  state  ;  he  accordingly  gave 
orders  that  all  the  streets  leading  to  the  palace  should 
be  cleanly  swept,  and  that  the  windows  and  balco- 
nies should  be  hung  with  the  richest  tapestry.  He 
threw  off  his  mariner's  habit,  dressed  himself  in  cloth 
of  silver,  with  a  fine  plume  of  feathers  in  his  hat,  and 
mounted  on  a  prancing  steed,  with  a  drawn  sword  in 
his  hand  went  on,  attended  by  fifty  thousand  of  the 
choicest  of  the  people. 

Having,  at  this  conference,  accomplished  all  that 
was  wished,  he  ordered  the  people  to  withdraw,  who 
gave  the  most  convincing  proof  of  their  obedience,  by 
vanishing,  as  it  were,  in  a  moment.  On  the  Sunday 
following,  the  capitulations  were  solemnly  sworn  to, 
in  the  cathedral  church,  to  be  observed  forever,  when 
Anello  declared,  that,  having  now  gained  his 
honest  designs,  he  would  return  again  to  his  former 
occupation.  Had  he  kept  this  resolution,  he  might 
have  been  justly  ranked  amongst  the  greatest  heroes, 
and  most  disinterested  patriots  :  but  being  instigated 
by  fear,  the  solicitations  of  his  wife  and  kindred,  or 
the  love  of  power,  the  sweets  of  which  he  had  alrea* 
dy  tasted,  he  still  continued  his  authority ;  and  what 
is  worse,  exercised  it  in  so  capricious  and  tyrannical 
a  manner,  that  his  best  friends  began  to  be  afraid  of 
him.  --'" 

He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  fallen  into  a  phraizy, 
which  might  naturally  enough  have  been  expected 
by  his  sudden  elevation,  his  care  and  vigilance,  {f3r 
he  seldom  either  eat  or  slept  during  the  whole  trans- 
action) and  by  his  immoderate  use  of  strong  liquors, 
to  which  he  gave  himself  up  upon  this  occasion. 
Four  hardy  persons,  at  last,  took  an  opportunity  of 
assassinating  him  ;  upon  which  the  government  re- 
assumed  its  former  functions. 

From  this  well  authenticated  instance  of  so  obscure 
and  illiterate  an  individual  as  Anello,  having  by  means 
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of  popular  discontent,  subverted  the  government  of 
his  country,  some  useful  and  salutary  lessons  may  be 
conveyed  not  only  to  magistrates,  but  likewise  to  the 
great  mass  of  a  people.  It  may  convince  the  former, 
that  when  laws  have  been  enacted  which  excite  uni- 
versal odium,  it  is  best  to  repel  them  and  substitute 
others,  which  may  be  less  exceptionable  in  their 
stead  y  as  in  case  of  their  continuing  in  force,  the 
multitude  become  exasperated,  and  want  nothing 
more  than  a  daring  leader  to  give  them  the  means, 
not  only  of  throwing  the  whole  community  into  a 
state  of  distraction  and  uproar,  but  also  of  annihilat- 
ing the  whole  power  of  established  government ;  and 
it  may,  at  the  same  time,  teach  the  people,  that  when 
redress  of  grievances  can  be  obtained  by  a  temporary 
forbearance,  it  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  force ;  that  direful  calamities  are  the  general 
attendants  of  insurrections,  by  which,  if  the  desir- 
ed object  should  be  accomplished,  the  price  frequent- 
ly exceeds  the  real  value  ;  that  if  they  should  even 
get  rid  of  the  government,  by  which  they  supposed 
themselves  aggrieved,  they  have  nothing  to  hope 
firom  another,  tormed  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  dis- 
traction :  and,  in  fine,  in  order  that  any  free  form  of  gov- 
ernment should  be  permanent,  that  it  must  result  from 
the  voluntary  choice  of  the  people,  after  a  calm  and 
deliberate  investigation. 


ANSON  (George)  whose  merit  and  good  for- 
tune, as  a  naval  commander,  exalted  him  to  the 
rank  of  nobility,  was  born  at  Shugborough  manor, 
in  Staffordshire,  England,  23d  April,  1697.  The 
navy  being  Mr.  Anson's  choice,  he  went  early  to 
sea  ;  and  on  the  19lh  of  May,  1716,  was  advanced 
to  be  second  lieutenant  of  his  majesty's  ship  the 
Hampshire.  The  first  command  to  which  he  was 
appointed,  was  that  of  the  Weazle  sloop,  19th  June, 
1722  i  and  on  the  1st  of  February  1724,  he  was  pro- 
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moted  to  be  captain  of  the  Scarborough  man  of  war. 
In  this  vessel    he    was  soon  afterward  ordered  to 
South  Carolina ;  on  which  station  he  continued  for 
three  years :  and  during  his  residence  in  that  pro* 
vince,  he  erected  a  town  called    Ansonburg,  and 
gave  name  to  a  county,  which  is  still  called  Anson 
county.    After  his  return  from  his    settlement  in 
South  Carolina,  he  always  spoke  with  much  satis* 
faction,  bothofthat  country  and  its  inhabitants  :  And 
it  was  no  doubt  owing  to  that  circumstance,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the  property  which  he  had  acquir- 
ed there,  that  the    ministry,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
servedly held  in  high  estimation,  wishing  to  gratify 
him,  thought  proper,  twice  after  that  period,  to  place 
him  on  the  Soutn  Carolina  station.     Hirlast  stay  in 
that  Province,  was  from  April,  1732,  to  the  spring  of 
1735,  when  he  was  recalled  ;  and  immediately  after 
his  return,  payed  off  at  Woolwich. 

Mr.  Anson's  conduct,  in  his  various  situations  and 
employments,  had  produced  so  favourable  a  charac- 
ter of  his  capacity  and  spirit,  that,  when  in  the  war 
which  broke  out  with  Spain  in  17S9,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  Spanish  settlements  in  South 
America,  and  by  this  means  to  affect  them  in  their 
most  sensible  parts,  he  received  the  command  of 
five  ships,  a  sloop,  and  two  victuallers,  which  were 
equipped  to  annoy  the  enemy  in  the  South  Seas, 
and  to  co-operate  with  admiral  Vernon,  across 
the  isthmus  ot  Darien  :  an  expedition,  the  principal 
object  of  which  failed  by  the  unaccountable  delay 
in  fitting  him  out.  He  sailed  however,  from  St.  He- 
lens 18th  September,  1740 — doubled  Cape  Horn  in 
a  dangerous  season — ^lost  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
his  men  by  the  scurvy,  and  with  only  one  remaining 
ship,  the  Centurion,  crossed  the  great  Pacific  Ocean. 
If  no  considerable  national  advantage  resulted  from 
this  voyage.  Commodore  Anson' made  his  own  for- 
tune and  enriched  his  surviving  companions  by  the 
capture  of  the  Manilla  galleon  3  which  after  oeing 
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in  quest  of  for  a  long  time>  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  come  up  with  on  the  30th  of  June,  1743. 
When  the  two  vessels'  came  in  sight  of  each  other, 
the  ^aniard  was  so  far  from  attempting  to  evade 
an  engagement,  that  he  bore  bown  upon  the  Cen- 
turion, with  the  express  determination  of  giving  bat- 
tle. The  action  commenced  about  noon,  and  con- 
tinued for  several  hours  with  great  obstinacy  on 
both  sides.  Such,  however,  was  the  superior  skill 
of  the  Commodore,  in  his  mode  of  attack,  and  the 
irresistible  bravery  of  his  valiant  crew,  that  the 
Spaniard  was  at  last  compelled  to  surrender,  after 
having  69  men  killed,  and  84  wounded  ;  whilst  the 
Joss  0?  the  Centurion  was  only  two  killed,  and  17 
wounded ;  alJ  of  whom,  except  one,  recovered.  To 
the  honor  of  the  victors,  it  ought  likewise  to  be 
mentioned,  that  the  galleon  was  considerably  larger 
than  the  Centurion  ;  superior  in  point  of  metal,  and 
manned  with  550  persons,  whilst  her  antagonist 
had  not  half  that  number  ;  and  these  too,  in  a  great 
measure  worn  out  by  sickness  and  fatigue  of  every 
species. 

After  this  enterprize,  he  rejtumed  to  Canton ;  from 
whence  he  embarked  for  England,  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  and  having  completed  his  voyage 
round  the  world,  he  came  safe  to  an  anchor  at 
Spithead,  on  the  15th  of  June  1744.  The  perils 
with  which  he  had  so  often  been  threatened,  pur- 
sued him  to  the  last,  for  on  his  arrival  in  England, 
he  found  that  he  had  sailed  through  the  midst  of 
ai  French  fleet,  then  cruising  in  the  channel,  from 
which  he  had  the  whole  time  been  concealed  by  a 
fog.  Thus  was  this  expedition  finished,  when  it  had 
lasted  three  years  and  nine  months,  after  having  by 
its  event  strongly  evinced  this  important  truth,  that 
though  prudence,  perseverance  and  intrepidity  unit- 
ed  are  not  exempted  from  the  blows  of  adverse 
iRortune;  yet  in  a  long  series    of  transactions,    thcjr 
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usually  rise  superior  to  its  power,  and  in  the  end  rare- 
ly fail  of  proving  successful. 

Mr.  Anson,  upon  his  arrival,  was  justly  loaded 
with  honour  ;  and  the  meanest  sailor  who  had  shar- 
ed in  all  the  dangers  and  distresses  of  his  enterpri- 
zes,  had  not  only  the  satisfaction  of  having  contri- 
buted to  humble  the  pride  of  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  but  of  being  made  rich  with  the  spoils,  the 
amount  of  which  exceeded  one  million  sterling 
(4,440,000  dollars).  This  squadron,  likewise,  did 
considerable  damage  to  some  of  the  most  valuable 
Spanish  settlements  in  South  America. 

Within  a  few  days  after  his  return,  he  was  appointed 
Rear  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  one  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  In  April,  1745, 
he  was  made  Rear  Admiral  of  the  White  ;  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Vice 
Admiral.  In  the  latter  end  of  1746,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  1747,  he  commanded  the  squadron  in  the 
channel  service  ;  but  as  intelligence  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  enemy,  of  his  station  and  intention, 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  effecting  any  thing.  How- 
ever, being  again  employed  in  the  same  service,  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  he  on  the  3d  of  May,  being  on  board 
the  Prince  George,  of  90  guns,  in  company  with 
Admiral  Warren,  and  12  other  ships,  intercepted, 
off  Cape  Finisterre,  a  powerful  fleet  bound  from 
France  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  when  by  his 
valour  and  conduct,  he  again  enriched  himself  and 
his  officers  ;  and  at  the  same  time  strengthened  the 
British  navy,  by  taking  6  men  of  war,  and  four  East- 
Indiamen. 

For  these  eminent  and  signal  services.  King 
George  II,  was  pleased,  on  the  13th  of  June  follow- 
ing, to  raise  Mr.  Anson  to  the  dignity  of  an  English 
Peerage,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Lord  Anson,  Baron 
Soberton  in  Hampshire  ;  and  his  Lordship  made 
choice  of  a  motto,  very  happily  suited  to  the  dangers 
he  had  gone  through,  and  the  successes  he  had  met 
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with  :  "  Nil  desperandum  : — ^Nothing  is  to  he  des- 
paired of."  On  the  12th  of  June,  1751,  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  be  first  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
in  the  years  i752  and  1755,  he  was  one  of  the  Lords 
justices  of  the  kingdom,  during  his  majesty's  absence. 
The  squadrons  fitted  out  in  the  last  mentioned  year, 
on  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  France,  were  got 
ready  with  a  dispatch  heretofore  unprecedented  ; 
and  thij  was,  no  doubt,  greatly  owing  to  the  unre- 
mitting exertions  and  assiduity  of  his  Lordship. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1756,  Lord  Anson, 
upon  a  change  of  administration,  resigned  his  post 
as  first  Commissioner  of  the  admiralty  j  but  having 
again  resumed  it  on  July  2d,  1757,  he  continued  in 
that  station  tiJJ  his  death,  which  happened  at  his  seat 
in  Hertfordshire,  6th  June  1762. 

As  to  the  admiral's  disposition,  he  was  calm,  cool, 
steady,  persevering  and  intrepid  :  but  he  is  reported 
to  have  been  frequently  a  dupe  at  play,  from  which, 
as  well  as  other. circumstances,  it  was  well  observ- 
ed, that  "  though  he  had  been  round  the  world,  he 
had  never  been  in  it."  No  performance  ever  met 
i¥ith  a  more  favourable  reception  than  "  Anson's 
Voyage  round  the  World  ;"  which  was  written  by 
his  Lordship's  chaplain,  Mr.  Walters.  Four  large 
impressions  were  sold  off  within  twelve  months  after 
its  first  publication.  It  has  likewise  been  translated 
into  most  of  the  European  languages,  and  still  sup- 
ports its  reputation. 

ANTONIETE  (Marie)  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  L  of  Germany,  and  the  celebrated 
Marie  Theresa.  She  was  born  at  Vienna,  2d  Nov. 
1755,  and  on  the  16th  May,  1770,  was  married  to 
the  Dauphin  of  France  who,  upon  the  death  of  his 

Cindfather,  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of 
uisXVI. 
'     For  a  number  of  years  after  her  marriage,  she  as 
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well  as  her  husband  were  uniformly  treated  with  that 
esteem  and  respect  almost  bordering  upon  adora* 
tion,  which  had  for  ages  distinguished  the  conduct 
of  the  French  nation  towards  their  sovereigns.  A 
variety  of  circumstances,  however,  at  length  com- 
bined to  change  their  love  and  affection  into  the 
most  direful  hatred,  and  to  precipitate  the  unfortu- 
nate Louis  and  his  family  from  the  most  elevated  pin- 
nacle of  human  grandeur,  into  an  abyss  of  the  most 
deplorable  distress  and  ruin. 

To  place  the  character  of  Antoniette  in  a  just  and 
impartial  point  of  view,  is  a  task  attended  with 
peculiar  difficulty ;  for  during  the  violence  of  such 
a  revolution  as  that  by  which  France  has  been  so 
terribly  agitated,  the  clamours  of  party  are  so  ex- 
tremely loud  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  hear 
the  still  voice  of  truth.  All,  therefore,  which  can 
be  expected  from  us,  in  this  sketch,  is  a  brief  narra- 
tive of,  those  incidents,  which  more  immediately 
tended  to  the  destruction  of  that  princess,  and  also 
to  that  of  the  monarchy  of  France,  both  of  which 
events  are  almost  inseparably  blended  together. 

To  men  of  reflection,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed, 
that  the  share  which  Louis  took  in  bringing  about 
the  independence  of  America,  originated  rather  from 
a  wish  ro  humble  the  pride  of  Great  Britain,  than 
from  any  sympathy  towards  the  sufferings  of  the 
American  colonists.  The  issue,  however,  termi- 
nated fatal  to  himself  and  family  5  for  the  French  sol- 
diers having  imbibed  new  ideas  on  the  nature  of  go- 
vernment, during  their  residence  in  America,  disse- 
minated them  widely  on  their  return  to  their  native 
country  :  the  press  teemed  with  publications  on  the 
prodigality  of  the  court,  and  the  unalienable  rights 
of  man  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  national  debt 
had  become  so  enormous  as  effectually  to  clog  the 
wheels  of  government,  and  to  render  it  impossible 
even  to  pay  the  interest.  In  short,  every  appearance 
indicated  the  approach  of  a  threatening  storm,  from 
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which,  it  was  more  than  probable,  that  a  new  mr^ 
would  succeed  in  the  history  of  France. 

With  a  view  to  ward  off  the  blow,  the  court  had  re- 
course to  the  expedient  of  convening  the  States  Gene- 
ra], an  assembly,  which,  though  formerly  deemed  a 
component  part  of  the  French  government,  had  fall- 
en into  disuse  from  the  year  1614.  This  body,  accord- 
ingly, met  at  Paris,  5lh  May,  1789,  and  was  scarce- 
ly organized  before  the  court  was  alarmed  to  find, 
that  the  members,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to 
the  subject  of  finance,  had  begun  to  investigate  the 
abuses  of  government,  and  to  devise  plans  for  curtail- 
ing the  royal  prerogative.  They  were,  therefore 
on  the  20th  of  June  following,  repulsed  from  the 
door  of  their  usual  place  of  meeting,  by  an  armed 
force. 

To  this  coercive  and  highly  unpopular  measure,  it 
was  generally  believed,  that  Louis  himself  was  natu- 
rally opposed.  It  was,  however,  well  understood, 
that  the  high  spirit  of  his  consort  was  severely  wound- 
ed by  the  diminution  of  the  regal  authority.  What- 
ever opposition  had  occurred  from  the  throne,  was, 
therefore,  attributed  to  her  councils,  which  had,  for 
a  long  time,  been  said  to  preponderate  in  the  cabinet 
of  France.  Hence  she  was  viewed,  by  the  nation, 
with  extreme  jealousy  and  suspicion. 

But  a  circumstance  soon  after  occurred,  which,  as 
it  shewed  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  queen  was  averse 
from  the  new  order  of  things,  confirmed  the  distrust 
of  Ae  people,  and  contributed  greatly  to  increase  that 
disgust  and  odium,  into  which,  for  herself,  she  had 
now  so  unfortunately  fallen.  The  regiment  of  Flan- 
ders had  been  called  to  Versailles,  for  the  purpose, 
as  was  pretended,  of  preserving  the  public  tranquilli- 
ty. Soon  aftier  their  arrival,  the  garde  du  corps,  or 
household  troops  of  the  king,  had  invited  the  officers 
of  that  regiment  to  an  entertainment,  at  which  seve- 
nl  officers  of  the  national  guards  were  likewise  pre- 
«cnt  :  even  a  number  of  common  soldiers,  particular- 
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ly  of  the  Swiss  guards,  were  admitted  into  the  saloon 
where  the  feast  was  prepared  :  liquor  was  plentifully 
supplied  :  the  health  of  the  king,  queeo;  and  dau< 
phin  were  drunk,  whilst  that  of  the  nation  was  re- 
jected, and  the  music,  instead  of  performing  those 
airs  which  were  then  most  in  vogue,  struck  up  the 
tune  of  "  O  Richard  !  O  mon  roi !"  and  such  others 
as  were  best  calculated  to  rouse  the  guests  to  a  spirit 
of  sympathetic  enthusiasm,  in  favour  of  fallen  royalty. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  ill  timed  feast,  several  of  the 
attendants  of  the  queen  were,  likewise,  busied  in 
distributing  amongst  the  soldiery,  a  number  of 
white  cockades,  which,  during  the  moments  of  in- 
temperance, they  received  with  eagerness,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  they  trampled  under  foot  the  nation* 
al  cockade,  which  was  considered  as  the  emblem  of 
attachment  to  the  new  constitution.  This  happened 
on  the  first  October  1789. 

A  transaction  accompanied  with  so  little  secresy 
could  not  long  escape  general  notice.  Indeed  the 
feast  had  been  scarcely  finished,  when  all  the  parti- 
culars were  related  at  Paris  under  the  most  aggravat- 
ed circumstances.  The  public  mind  already  much 
agitated,  was  thrown  into  a  ferment  too  great  for  the 
constituted  authorities  to  controul.  Hence,  on  the 
morning  of  the  sixth  of  October,  about  forty  thou- 
sand people,  consisting  chiefly  of  abandoned  women 
and  the  very  dregs  of  Paris  proceeded  in  a  tumultu- 
ous manner  to  Versailles,  where,  after  having  com- 
mitted numerous  excesses  in  the  hall  of  the  National 
Assembly,  they  repaired  to  the  Palace,  and  attempted 
to  force  their  way  to  the  apartments  of  the  queen, 
whom  they  abused  with  the  most  hideous  iitipreca- 
tions,  as  the  author  of  all  their  calamities.  The  door 
of  the  royal  chamber  happened,  at  that  time,  to  be 
defended  by  one  Miomandre,  a  garde  du  corps,  who, 
at  the  most  imminent  danger  of  his  own  life,  bravely 
opposed  himself  to  the  fury  of  this  frantic  banditti, 
till  her  majesty  was  removed  to  a  place  of  safety.     In 
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the  mean  time,  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  command* 
er  of  the  national  guards,  having  heard  of  these  dis- 
graceful riots,  hastened  to  the  palace  with  an  armed 
force,  upon  whose  appearance,  quiet  was  restored 
for  a  moment ;  but  the  people  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  return  to  their  respective  homes,  till  the  un- 
fortunate monarch  had  agreed  to  change  his  residence 
from  VcrsaiiJes  to  Paris.  It  ought  not  to  be  omitted, 
that  the  ostensible  reason  for  these  alarming  *  outra- 
ges was  the  great  dearth  of  provisions,  which  then 
pervaded  every  part  of  France,  but  more  especially 
the  capital ;  and  that  the  rabble  incessantly  reproach- 
ed the  court,  particularly  the  queen,  as  the  au- 
thors of  that  scarcity,  which  the  hand  of  Providence 
had  inflicted. 

TTie  situation  of  the  royal  family,  whose  will  had 
formerly  been  considered  as  the  sovereign  law,  must 
have,  no  doubt,  been  peculiarly  unpleasant,  after 
their  removal  to  Paris  :  hence  we  neefl  not  be  sur- 
prised, if  they  endeavoured  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
their  guards,  and  to  make  their  escape  :  all  their  mo- 
tions, however,  were  watched  so  narrowly,  that 
they  could  not  effect  their  purpose,  till  the  night  of 
the  aoth  June  1791,  when  they  left  the  palace  pri- 
vately, and  proceeded  with  the  utmost  dispatch  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom ;  where  it  was 
supposed,  they  intended  to  erect  the  royal  standard, 
and  by  means  of  their  own  friends,  and  a  number  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  to  dissolve  the  national  assem- 
bly, and  to  restore  to  the  crown  of  France  that  un- 
bounded authority  which  it  had  formerly  possessed. 
They  had  proceeded  on  their  journey  as  far  as  Varen- 
nes,  a  place  about  176  miles  from  the  capital,  where 
they  were  known  and  intercepted. 

On  this  unexpected  event,  the  king  addressed  him- 
self to  the  magistrates  with  great  emotion,  •telling 
them,  that  ''he  had  fled  from  Paris  to  avoid  the 
poinards  and  bayonets  with  which  he  was  surround- 
ed ;"  and  that  as  he  meant  only  to  proceed  to  Mont- 
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medjr,  in  quest  of  liberty  and  safety,  he  entreated 
tbem  liot  to  impede  him :  the  queen  also,  with  tears, 
besought  those  around  her  to  save  her  and  her  chil* 
dren,  but  they  were  inexorable.  The  royal  family 
was  accordingly  efscorteji  to  Paris,  by  a  considerabk 
body  of  the  national  guards,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  25th  following  without  occasioning  any  distuib- 
ance.  On  the  3d  September,  the  new  constitution 
was  presented  to  his  majesty  and  accepted  :  still, 
however,  his  sincerity  was  gjreatly  questbned,  and  as 
heretofore,  every  part  of  his  official  conduct,  which 
was  deemed  erroneous,  was  attributed  to  his  wife. 

Whatever  respect  might  have  been  paid  to  the 
cause  of  royalty  throughout  the  provinces,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  by  the  beginning  of  August,  it  had  univer- 
sally lost  ground  in  the  metropolis.  We  accordingly 
find,  that  on  the  3d  of  that  month,  a  vast  number  rf 
citizens  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  demand* 
ing  the  deposition  of  the  king.  The  proposal  waa  at 
first  resisted ;  but  being  followed  by  others  of  the 
same  nature  on  the  6th  and  7th,  the  assembly  at 
length  determined  to  come  to  a  decision  on  this  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  subject ;  and  the  fatal  lOth  of 
August  was  fixed  on  for  the  decision. 

At  an  early  hour  of  that  day  the  numbers  which 
appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  palace  were  incalcir- 
lable;  hence  the  danger  to  which  the  royal  family  and 
their  adherents  was  exposed,  was  deemed  inevitable* 
About  8  o'clock,  it  was  announced  to  the  king  and 
queen,  that  the  national  guards  were  not    to  be  de- 
pended upon,  for  that  instead  of  defending  the  palace, 
if  it  should  be  attacked,  they  would  join  the  assail* 
ants  :  that  the  number  of  the  insurgents  was  so  great 
that  it  would  be  insanity  to  oppose  them,  and   that 
their  only  chance  of  safety  was  to  repair  to  the  nation- 
al assembly.     The  queen,  whose  force  of  mind,  wasr 
generally  more  disposed  to  resistance  than   submis* 
sion,   opposed  their  proposal   with  vehemence,  ex- 
claiming, that  ^'  sooner  than  remove,  she  would  be 
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naHed  to  Ae  walk  ofthe  palace  ;'*  but  the  babrttsal 
gentleness  of  the  king  induced  him  to  comply. 

The  dreadful  massacre,  which  ensued  is  too  well 
kocyrni  to  need  repetition  :  streams  of  biood  defiled 
the  palace  of  the  Thuillieries  from  the  roof  to  the 
foundation^  and  the  helpless  victims  were  immolated 
ifi  one  common  destruction  :  hat  who  were  the  aggres- 
sors>  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  The  authority  vesfed 
m  the  king  by  the  constitution  was  now  suspended, 
and  the  roval  family  conducted  as  prisoners  to  the 
tower  of  tne  temple. 

The  period  at  last  arrived,  which  was  to  accumu- 
late the  sufferings  of  the  wretched  Antoniette.  Her 
hushafid,  was,  on  the  11th  December  1792,  brought 
to  trial :  and  on  the  21st  January  1793,  he  suffered 
on  the  scaffold. 

On  the  night  ofthe  first  of  August  following,  two 
municipal  Officers  repaired  to  the  temple  ;  and  a  lit- 
tle before  midnight  announced  to  her  majesty,  the 
decree,  which  ordered  her  removal  to  the  Concier- 

feire,  one  of  the  vilest  prisons  in  Paris.  She  was  in 
ed  ;  they  insisted  on  her  rising,  and,  at  her  request, 
withdrew  whiJe  she  dressed  herself.  After  having 
got  herself  ready,  and  packed  up  in  a  small  bundle9 
a  few  changes  of  dress,  she  solicited  to  have  an  in- 
terview with  her  daughter  and  madame  Elizabeth, 
which  was  granted,  but  not  without  some  hesitation. 
The  interview,  as  might  have  been  expected,  wa« 
highly  interesting,  and  their  grief  so  excessive  as  al- 
most to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  utterance. 
The  queen,  however,  during  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
tressing scene,  preserved  the  most  unshaken  fortitude ; 
and  at  last,  when  bidding  them  a  final  adieu,  ac- 
costed her  daughter  in  the  following  remarkable 
tnanner,  "  my  daughter,  thou  knowest  thy  religion ; 
thou  ough test  to  have  recourse  to  its  solace  in  every  si- 
tuation of  life  ;*'  She  then  desired  to  see  her  son,  but  her 
request  wan  refused  :  on  this,  she  took  her  bundle 
under  her  arm,  descended  the  stairs  and  entered  a 
Vol.  I.  No  2.  P 
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hackney  coach,  in  whkrh  she  was  conducted  to  the 
other  prison. 

The  apartment  appropriated  for  her  abode  in  this 
gloomy  mansion,  was  a  cell,  which  was  half  under 
ground,  only  eight  feet  square,  and  miserably  fup« 
nished  with  a  hard  straw  bed  and  very  thin  covering. 
In  this  wretched  and  uncomfortable  residence,  lived, 
for  upwards  of  two  months,  the  fallen  queen  of 
France,  for  whom,  only  a  few  years  before,  the  most 
superb  apartments  of  the  most  gorgeous  palaces  in 
the  kingdom,  would  not  have  been  deemed  sufficient* 
ly  magnificent. 

But  a  period  to  her  sufferings  was  now  fast  ap- 
proaching ;  for  on  the  14th  October,  she  was  brought 
before  the  jury  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  from 
whose  sanguinary  decisions,    during  Robespiene's   * 
reign  of  terror,  few  of  the  accused  were  ever  perniit- 
ted  to  escape.    The  act  of  accusation  against  her  set& 
forth,  amongst  other  things,  that  she  had  communis 
cated  to  the  enemy  plans  of  the  campaign  and  other 
intelligence  ;  that  the  affair  of  the  10th  August  wag 
the  consequence   of  a  horrible   conspiracy  against 
the  nation,  formed  by  her  intrigues  ;  and,  that  ta 
promote  her  views,  she  had  kept  the  Swiss  guards  in 
a  state  of  intoxication  ;  that,  on  that  day  she  present- 
ed the  king  with  a  pistol,  saying,  "this  is  the  mo- 
ment to  shew  yourself ;"  and  on  his  refusing  it,  call- 
ed him  "coward:"   that  she  was  also   a   principal 
agent  in  the  internal  war,  with  which  France  was 
then  distressed.     But  the  last  charge  was  by  far  the 
most  infamous  and  incredible,  viz.  that  **  forgetting 
her  quality  of  mother,  and  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  law  of  nature,  she  had  not  hesitated  to  prostitute 
herself  to  her  own  son."* 

In  answering  to  these  various  charges,  she  passed 
over  this  last  in  silence.  Upon  one  of  the  jury,  a  se- 
cond time  demanding  an  answer,  she  collected  hem 
Self  witli  proud   indignation,  and  said,  **  I  remain- 

*  He  wu  not  then  nine  years  of  age. 


cd  silent  cm  that  subject,  because  natuf?  holds  alL 
such  crimes  in  abhorrence  :'*  then  turning  to  the  au- 
ditory with  animation,  exclaimed^  **  1  appeal  to 
all  mothers^  who  are  present  in  this  auditory^  if  such 
a  crime  be  pbsable !" 

When  she  heard  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced^ 
she  did  not  shew  the  smallest  alteration  in  her  coun- 
tenance, and  left  the  hall  without  saying  a  word, 
either  to  the  judges  or  p^eople.  This  happened  about 
4  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th:  about  half 
past  1 1  of  the  same  day,  she  was  conveyed  from  the 
prison  to  the  place  of  execution,  in  a  common  cart, 
with  her  hands  tied  behind  her  back,  accompanied 
by  the  executioner  on  her  right,  and  a  constitutional 
priest  on  her  left  hand.  An  immense  number  of  peo* 
pie  crowded  the  streets,  shouting  **vive  la  republique, 
^as  la  tyrannic.'"  She  ascended  the  sca£fol4  with  pre* 
cipitation,  surveyed  the  fatal  instrument,  by  which 
her  husband  had  perished,  in  an  attitude  expressive 
of  dignity  and  fortitude,  and  after  looking  round  her 
£rmly  on  all  sides,  submitted  her  head  to  the  block. 

-  Thus  fell  Marie  Antoniette,  the  unfortunate  queen 
ef  France,  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age.  Concerning 
her  character,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  to  say  any  thing 
with  precission,  for  reasons  which  we  have  assigned 
already.  Her  enemies  represent  her  as  one  of  the 
most  vile  and  depraved  of  her  sex ;  whilst  her  friends, 
anxious  that  her  conduct  should  be  placed  in  the 
most  favourable  point  of  view,  wish  her  to  be  conr 
sidered  as  an  i^ifortunate,  but  truly  amiable  woman. 
Let  us,  therefore,  endeavour  to  divest  ourselves  of 
prejudice,  and  attend,  with  impartiality,  to  what  is 
advanced  on  both  sides. 

-  We  shall  begin  with  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hunter,  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  clergyman,  in  Lon- 
don, the  excellent  translator  of  a  work  entitled  *'  Stu- 
dies of  Nature"  &c.  a  gentleman  highly  esteemed. 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  with  whom,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  a  great  part  of  mankind  coincide  in 
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sefitimeift ;  hat  tntti  how  great  reason  we  sbalt  Bdt 

pretend  to  determine.  After  speaking  of  the  quee& 
of  France,  as  **  the  vikst  of  women/'  he  expresses 
himself  in  the  followmg  bold  and  peremptory  maii^ 
ner  :  "  It  is  notorious,"  says  he,  •♦  to  all  Europe,  that 
the  lewdness,  the  pride,  the  prodigality,  the  ambition  of 
this  bad  woman  filled  up  the  measure  of  moral  de^ 
pravity  among  the  higher  orders  in  France  ;  embroils 
ed  the  two  hemispheres  in  the  horrors  of  war;  and 
ruined  her  country,  ruined  herhusband,  ruined  h«r« 
stlfy  ruined  her  posterity.'* 

If  the  above  be  admitted  as  a  true  character  of  this 
unfortunate  woman,  the  severity  of  her  sufferings 
win  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  punishment  comment 
surate  to  tlie  enormity  of  her  guilt  -,  and  we  shall  be 
so  far  from  regarding  her  as  a  sufferer  entitled  to  com'- 
Hiiseration,  that  we  will  radier  view  her  as  a  wretch, 
who,  by  committing  crimes  of  the  deepest  die>  had 
sunk  herself  far  beneath  the  level  of  human  nature. 
But  before  we  implicitly  acquiesce  in  a  decision, 
which  so  severely  stigmatizes  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
justice  demands,  that  we  should  examine  the  sub- 
stance of  what  her  friends  have  advanced  in  her  fa* 
vour. 

Whilst  her  warmest  advocates  admit,  that  the  ht^ 
bits  of  her  life  were  only  similar  to  what  was  custom* 
ary  at  court  ^  they  observe,  that  if  they  were  vicesi 
they  wece  not  hers.  Her  intrigues  in  politics  were 
no  more  than  had  been  usual  for  several  ages ;  and 
the  court,  in  which  she  practised,  was,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  corrupt  and  intriguing  in  Europe. 
But  the  most  important  accusation  against  her  is  matrix 
monial  infidelity,  and  this  charge  is  supported  by  asser* 
tionsso  numerous,  that  individuals  are  fearful  of  expres- 
sing doubts  on  a  subject,  which  seems  so  strongly  ad« 
vanced.  The  nature  of  the  charge  resists  the  demand 
of  evidence  from  those  who  detail  it :  yet  it  might  be 
supposed  from  the  number  of  instances  adduced,  (for 
there  was  hardly  a  courtier  of  figure^  or  a  traveller  of 
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omsequence,  who  was  not  ranked  aaiongst  her  fa*^ 
vourites;,  that  some  proofs  woukJT^  in  ibe  course  of 
the  revolution,  have  come  to  light.  But  even  on  her 
trbi,  though  the  fact  was  alledged^  in  the  most  inde«i 
cent  terms^  the  proof  was  not  attempted.  The  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  is  decidedly  on  the  other  side : 
for  if  we  lay  no  stress  on  the  fortitude  and  courage 
with  which  the  queen^  in  the  most  trying  situations^ 
fuliiJled  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother^  still  it  appears 
impossible  that  she  should  have  been  beloved,  as 
she  was,  by  her  husbaiui,  had  a  single  fact  adduced 
against  her  been  true,  or  the  suspicion  in  any  wise 
founded  :  that  she  could  have  conducted  her  intrigues 
in  private,  is  at  least  highly  improbable;  because,  iroto 
the  moment  of  her  arrival  in  France,  to  that  of  her 
death,  she  was  surrounded  by  enemies  an4  spies.  If« 
therefore,  the  slightest  of  these  accusations  had  been 
true,  is  it  possible,  that  she  could  have  retained  to  his 
last  hour,  the  warmest  affections  of  her  husband  i  or 
could  she,  in  such  a  case,  have  so  fully  possessed  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  her  sister^n^-law,  Madame 
Elizabeth,  that  on  the  celebrated  20th  of  June,  she 
offered  her  own  life  for  her  protection.  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  if  her  enemies  were  so  fully  bent  upon 
her  destruction,  as  to  adduce  the  absurd  and  incredi- 
ble accusation  of  incest  with  her  own  son, — a  crime 
at  which  nature  revolts  with  horror,  and,  which, 
when  we  consider  his  infantile  years,  it  was  impossl* 
ble  to  commit,  may  we  not  suppose,  that  many  of  the 
other  charges  advanced  against  her,  proceeded  from 
motives  equally  base  and  malicious ;  and  that  though 
she  may  have  been  guilty  of  many  impropieties,  nay, 
even  faults,  she  could  never  have  been  that  abandon* 
ed  and  vicious  woman,  which  her  enemies  have, 
with  so  much  pains,  laboured  to  represent  her. 

ANTONIUS  (Marcus)  ike  Triumvir^  was  son 
of  Antonius    Crenticus^  by  Julia,  a  noble  lady  of 
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Eeat  merit.  Losing  his  fiither  when  young,  be 
unched  out  at  once  into  all  the  excesses  oT  riot 
and  debauchery,  and  wasted  not  only  his  patrimony, 
before  he  put  on  the  manly  gown,  but  also  contrac* 
ted  a  debt  to  the  amount  of  222,000  dollars.  He 
afterwards  went  abroad  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  un* 
der  Gabinius  ;  who  gave  him  the  command  of  bis 
horse  in  Syria,  where  he  si^alized  his  courage,  in 
the  restoration  of  Ptolemy  kmg  of  Egypt. 

From  Egypt,  instead  o(  going  home,  where  his 
^ebts  very  probably  might  not  suffer  him  to  be  easy, 
he  went  to  Caesar  into  Gaul ;  and  after  some  stay 
there,being  furnished  with  money  by  him,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  to  sue  for  the  Quaestorship.  In  this  suit  he. 
succeeded,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  triumviate  ; 
kh  which  office  he  was  amazingly  acdve  for  Csesar^ 
^howhefi  he  had  made  him  selt  master  of  Rome,  gave 
Anthony  the  government  of  Italy,  with  the  com* 
mand  over  the  legions  there,  in  which  post  he  gained 
the  love  of  the  soldiery.  But  what  was  more  to  his 
honor,  he  assisted.  Cassar  so  successfully,  that  in 
two  instance's,  particularly  when  Cassar's  army  had 
been  put  to  flight,  he  rallied  the  scattered  troops, 
and  gained  the  victory. 

After  the  defeat  of  Pompey,  at  Pharsalia,  Caesar, 
as  an  acknowledgement  of  Anthony's  great  servi- 
ces ,  made  him  master  of  the  horse  ;  in  which  stap 
tion  he*  behaved  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner:  and 
this  circumstAnte,  together  with  bis  dissolute  life,  (for 
he  wa6  a  notorious  orunkard)  was  the  reason  why 
Caesar,  tbe^hMt  yjear,  did  not  admit  him  as  bis  col- 
league iii  the;  Consulship.  He,  however,  consented 
to*  his  beitig  elevated  to  that  office  two  years  after- 
wards.        - 

Upon  the  death  of  C«sar,  Anthony  was  terribly 
frightened,  and  hid  himself  during  the  night  under 
the  disguise  of  a  slave.  But  hearing  that  the  con- 
spirators were  tetired  to  the  Capitol,  he  assembled 
the  Senate,  as  Consul,  to  deliberate  upon  the  present 


situation  of  the  Cbmmonwealfl).  Here  Cicero  ftiov* 
cd  for  a  decree  of  a  general  amnesty,  or  act  of  ob- 
livion for  all  that  was  passed  ;  to  which  they  unani* 
nously  agreed.  Anthony  dissembled  well,  for  it  was 
flothing  but  di$simulati(Mi :  he  seemed  to  be  all  good- 
ness ;  talked  of  nothing  but  healing  measures  :  and, 
for  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  moved'  that  the  conspi* 
rators  should  be  invited  to  take  part  in  their  delibe- 
rations, and  sent  his  son  as  an  hostage  for  their  s^fe« 
ty.  Upon  this,  they  all  came  down  from  the  Capi* 
tol ;  and  to  crown  the  joy  of  the  day,  Brutus  sup- 
ped with  Lepidus,  as  Cassius  did  with  Anthony* 
Anthony  is  said  to  have  asked  Cassius,  during  sup^* 
per,  "  whether  he  still  wore  a  dagger  under  hia 
gown.*'  "  Yes,"  replied  Cassius,  "  and  a  very  large 
one,  in  case  you  invade  the  sovereign  power."  Thia 
declaration  was  what  Anthony  aimed  at ;  and  as 
the  event  shewed,  he  pursued  his  measures  with  the 
greatest  address.  He  procured  a  public  funeral  for 
Csesar,  and  took  that  opportunity  of  haranguing  the 
populace  in  his  favour  :  and  he  inflamed  them  so 
against  the  conspirators,  that  Brutus  and  Cassius 
were  forced  to  leave  the  city.  He  made  a  tour  through 
Italy  to  soL'cit  the  veteran  soldiers,  having  first  secured 
Lepidus,  to  whose  views  the  army  was  greatly  attach- 
ed :  and  upon  his  return  home,  seized  the  public  trea- 
sury, and  treated  Octavius  with  the  utmost  supei^ 
ciliousness,  though  the  adopted  son  and  heir  of  Ju« 
lius  Caesar.  The  patriots  however,  with  Cicero  at 
their  head,  espousing  Octavius,  in  order  to  destroy 
Anthony,  the  latter  was  forced  to  change  his  mea<* 
sures  and  look  abroad.  He  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tort the  provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Syria  fron^ 
Brutus  and  Cassius ;  but  not  succeeding,  resolved 
to  possess  himself  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  besieged 
Brutus  in  Mutina*  The  siere  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  things  of  the  kmd  in  history  ;  and  in. 
conducting  it,  Anthony^  though  defeated,  ac- 
quired the  highest  military  reputation. 
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After  this  disaster,  Anthony  fled  in  ereattMlii* 
sion,  wantin?  even  tlie  necessaries  of  life ;  and  tlw 
Teiy  n^an,  who  had  hitherto  waUowied  in  hixory  and 
intemperance,  was  obliged,  for  several  days,  to  live 
on  roots  and  herbs.  He  fled  to  the  Alps,  and  was 
leceived  by  Lepidus  ;  with  whom  and  Octavius  he 
formed  the  second  triumvirate,  as  it  has  been  usually 
called.  When  these  three  conferred,  they  would 
easily  be  persuaded,  that  the  patriots  only  wanted 
to  destroy  them  all,  which  could  not  be  done  so  ef** 
fectually  as  by  clashing  them  against  one  another  : 
they  therefore  combined^  proscribed  their  respective 
enemies,  and  divided  the  empire  among  themselves. 
Cicero  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  Anthony, 
who  indeed  was  charged  with  most  of  the  murders 
then  committed  :  but  they  were  rather  to  be  charged 
to  the  account  of  his  wife  Fulvia,  who  being  a 
woman  of  avarice,  cruelty  and  revenge,  committed 
a  thousand  enormities,  of  which  her  husband  was 
ignorant. 

Upon  the  defeat  of  Brutus  aiid  Cassius,  by  Octa^ 
vius  aj9d  Anthony,  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
military  skill  of  the  latter,  Anthony   obtained  the 
^sovereign  dominion.    And  surely  he  presents  us  with 
amost  uncommon  picture  of  human  nature,  when  we 
consider  how  he  was  roused  at  once,  by  Caesar's  death, 
from  the  midst  of  pleasure  and  debauchery,  fonn^ 
ed  the  true  plan  of  his  interests,  and  pursued  it  with 
a  most  surprising  vigour  and  address,  till  after  many 
and   almost    insuperable  diflficulties,    he    attained^ 
the  supreme  power,  which  had,  for  a  long   tirac^ 
been  the  object  of  his  ambition.    After  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  he  went  into  Asia,  where  he  kept  a  most 
splendid   court.    The  kings   and  princes     of  that 
continent  came  to  his  levee,  and  acknowledged  no 
other  sovereign  in  the  east  but  him.     Clueens  and 
princesses,  knowing  him  doubtless  to  be^a  man  of 
|;altantiy,  strove  tvho  should  win  his  heart  i  and  the 
famous  Cleopatra  succeded.    The  rest  of  Antbony's 
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fcistory,  his  most  effeminate  way  of  living  with  this 
princess,  and  his  ignominious  death,  (for  so  it  may  be 
called,)  are  related  under  the  article  of  Cleopatra^  to 
which  we  refi&r  the  reader. 

ARBUTHNOT  (Dr.  John)  a  celebrated  wit  and 
physician  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was  the  son  of 
an  episcopal  clergyman,  in  Scotland,  nearly  allied  to 
the  noble  family  of  that  name.  He  had  his  education 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Physic.  The  revolution  deprived 
the  father  of  church  preferment  3  and  though  he  was 
possessed  of  a  small  paternal  estate,  yet  necessity  oblig- 
ed the  son  to  seek  his  fortune  abroad.  He  went  to 
London,  and  as  it  is  said,  atiirst  taught  the  mathemat- 
ics for  his  support.  About  this  time,  1695,  Dn  Wood- 
ward's "  Essay  towards  a  natural  history  of  the  earth," 
was  published,  which  contained  such  an  account  of 
the  universal  deluge,  as  our  author  thought  incon- 
sistent with  truth.  He  therefore  drew' up  a  work, 
entitled  "  An  examination  of  Dr.  Woodward's  ac- 
count of  the  Deluge,  &c.  with  a  comparisoA  be- 
tween Steno's  philosophy  and  the  Doctor's,  in  the  case 
of  marine  bodies  dug  out  of  the  earth,  &c."  1695, 
8vo.  which  gave  him  no  small  share  of  literary  fame, 
'  His  extensive  learning,  and  facetious  and  agreeable' 
conversation,  introduced  him  by  degrees  into  prac- 
tice, and  he  became  eminent  in  his  profession.  Being 
at  Epsom,  when  Prince  George  of  Denmark  was 
suddenly  taken  ill,  he  was  called  in  to  his  assistance. 
His  advice  was  successful,  and  his  highness  recover- 
ing, employed  him  always  afterwards  as  his  physi ; 
cian.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  in  1709,  ap- 
pointed physician  in  ordinary  to  Queen  Anne,  and 
admitted,  fellow  of  the  college,  as  he  had  been  some 
years  before,  of  the  Royal  Society. 

His   gentle  manners,  polite  learning   and  excel- 
lent talents   entitled   him  to  an  intimate  correspond- 
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cnce  and  friendship  with  the  celebrated  witft  of  his 
time.  Pope,  Swift,  ,Gay  and  Parnell,  whom  he 
met  as  member  of  the  Scriblerus  Club.  In  17 U, 
he  engaged  with  Pope  and  Swift,  in  a  design 
to  write  a  satire  oh  the  abuse  of  human  leans- 
ingj  in  every  branch ;  which  was  to  have  been 
executed  in  the  manner  of  Cervantes,  the  original 
author  of  this  species  of  satire,  under  the  history  of 
feigned  adventures.  But  a  stop  was  put  to  this 
project  by  the  Queen's  death,  when  they  had  only 
drawn  out  an  imperfect  essay  towards  it,  under  the 
title  of  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

Dr»  Warburton,  in  speaking  of  this  publication, 
asserts,,  that  polite  letters  never  lost  more  than  by 
the  defeat  of  this  scheme,  in  which  each  of  this 
illustrious  triumvirate  would  have  found  exercise  for 
his  own  peculiar  talent,  besides  constant  employ- 
ment for  what  they  all  bad  in  common,  Arbuthnot 
was^ skilled  in  every  thing  which  related  to  science; 
Pope  was  master  of  the  fine  arts,  and  Swift  excel- 
*led  in  the  knowlege  of  the  world  :  wit  they  had  aU 
in  e^ai  measure,  and  in  so  abundant  a  degree,  that 
no  age  produced  three  men,  on  whom  nature  had 
.more  bountifully  bestowed  it,  or  in  whom  art  had 
brought  it  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection. 

The  Queen's  death,  and  the  disasters   which  fell 
upon  his  friends  on   that  occasion,  deeply    affected 
our  author's  spirits.  To  divert  his  melancholy,  he  paid 
a  vi^it  to  his  brother,  a  banker  at  Paris  ;  where,  after 
having  remained  a  short  time,  he  returned  to  London. 
In  171^7,  he  published  "  Tables   of   ancient  coins, 
weights  and  measures,"  in  4to.     He  continued  to 
practice  physic  with  great  reputation,  and   diverted 
his  leisure  hours  in  writing  papers  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour*    He  contributed,  in  1732,  towards  detecting 
and  punishing  the    scandalous    frauds  and  abuses, 
which  had  been  carried  on  under  the  specious  name 
of  the  "  Charitable  Corporation."     The  same  year  he 
published  his  "  Essay  concerning  the  nature  of  Ali- 


inents>  the  choice  of  tfaem^  &c."  if^ich  was  follow- 
ed the  year  after,  by  **  The  effects  of  air  on  human 
bodies."  He  was  apparently  led  to  the  subjects  of 
those  treatises,  by  the  consideration  of  his  own  case^ 
an  asthma,  which  eradually  increasing  with  his  years, 
became  shortly  alter  desperate  and  incurable.  In 
1734,  he  retired  to  Hampstead,  in  hopes  of  finding 
some  small  relief  fcMT  this  disorder ;  but  he  died  in 
February,  1735. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  appears  to  have  been  in  many  re- 
spects, a  very  amiable  and  accomplished  person. 
He  has  shewn  himself  equal  to  any  of  his  cotempo- 
raries,  in  human  vivacity  and  learning ;  and  he  was 
superior  to  most  men  in  the  moral  duties  of  life,  in 
acts  of  humanity  and  benevolence.  His  letter  to 
Pope,  written  as  it  were  upon  his  death  bed,  and 
which  no  one  can  read,  without  the  tenderest  emo- 
tions, discovers  such  a  noble  fortitude  of  mind,  at 
the  approach  of  dissolution,  as  could  be  inspired 
only  by  a  clear  conscience,  and  the  calm  and  satis- 
factory retrospect  of  a  well  spent  life.  In  1751, 
came  out,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  pruited  at  Glasgow, 
•*  The  Miscellaneous  works  of  the  late  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not ;*'  which  are  said  to  comprehend,  with  what  is 
inserted  in  Swift's  Miscellanies,  all  his  pieces  of  wit 
and  humour.  But  the  genuineness  of  many  pieces  in 
that  collection^  is  more  than  apocryphal. 

ARCHIMEDES  3  a  celebrated  geometrican,  w^as 
born  at  Syracuse,  in  Sicily.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  extraordinary  application  to  mathematical  studies^ 
in  which  he  used  to  be  so  much  engaged,  that  his 
tervants  were  often  obliged  to  jtake  him  from  them  by 
force.  He  had  such  a  surprising  invention  in  me- 
chanics, that  he  affirmed  to  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse, 
if  he  had  another  earth  whereon  to  plant  his  machines, 
he  could  move  this  which  we  inhabit.  .  He  is  said  to 
have  formed  a  glass  sphere,  of  a  most  surprising  work- 
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manship,  wherein  the   motions  of  the  heavenly  ho^ 
dies  were  represented.     He  fell  upon  a  curious  me* 
thod  of  discovering  the  deceit,  which  had  been  prac- 
tised by  a  workman,  employed  by  the  king  ^o  make 
a  golden  crown  ;  a  quantity  of  pure  gold  sufficient 
for   making   this  crown  had  been    delivered;  and 
one   brought  home  of  exactly  the    same    weight. 
It  was,  however,  afterwards  discovered,  that  a  part 
of  the  precious  metal  had  been  purloined,  and  that 
the  denciency  had  been  made  up  by  an  alloy  of  sil- 
ver.   Hiero  being  angry  at  this  imposition,  desired 
Archimedes  to  take  into  consideration,  by  what  me- 
thod he  might  be  able  to  discover  a  similar  fraud  in 
future.     Archimedes  had  for  some  time  directed  his 
attention  to  this  object,  but  without  success.     Whilst 
he  was  engaged  in  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  he 
happened  to  go  into  the  bath,  where  observing,  that 
a  quantity  of  water  overflowed  equal  to  the  bulk  of 
his  body,  it  immediately  occurred  to  him,  that  Hiero's 
question  might  be  solved  in  the  same  manner,  upon 
which,  he  was  so  elated  with  joy,  that  he  ran  out  of 
the  bath  naked,  crying   "  I  have  found  it !  1  have 
found  it  !'*     He  then  made  two  masses  each  of  equal 
weight  with  the  crown,    the   one   of  gold  and  the 
other  of  silver  ;  when  he  had  done  this,  he  filled  a 
large  vessel  to  the  brim  with  water,  and  put  the  sil- 
ver mass  into   it,  upon  which  a  quantity   of  water 
overflowed  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  mass  3  then  tak- 
ing the  mass  out,  he  filled  up  the  vessel  again,  mea- 
suring the  water  exactly,   which  he  put  in.     This 
shewed  him  what  measure  of  water  answered  to  a  cer- 
tain weight  of  silver  :  he  then  made  the  same  experi- 
ment upon  the  gold  mass,  and  found  that  it  caused  a 
less  quantity  of  water  to  overflow,  the  gold  being  less 
in  bulk  than  the  silver,  though  of  the  same  weight : 
he  then  filled  the  vessel  a  third  time,  and  putting  in 
the  crown  itself,  he  found,  that  it  caused  more  water 
to  overflow  than  the  golden  mass  of  the  same  weight. 
Whence  he  was  able  to  compute  the  exact  quantity 
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of  sUver  mixed  with  the  goM,  and  thus  manifestly 
discovered  the  fraud.  It  is  frorn  this  discovery  of  his, 
that  we  are  able  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of 
metals. 

But  he  became  most  famous  by  his  curious  contri- 
vances, whereby  the  city  of  Syracuse,  was  so  long 
defended,  when  besieged  by  Marcellus.  Against 
the  vessels,  which  came  up  close  to  the  walls,  he 
contrived  a  kind  of  crow,  projected  above  the  wall, 
with  an  iron  grapple  fixed  to  a  strong  chain  ;  this 
was  letdown  upon  the  prow  of  a  ship,  and  by  means 
of  the  weight  of  a  heavy  counterpoise  of  lead,  raised 
up  the  prow,  and  set  the  vessel  upright  upon  her 
poop,  then  dropping  it  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  it  had 
fallen  from  the  walls,  it  sunk  so  far  into  the  sea,  that 
it  let  in  a  great  deal  of  water,  even  when  it  fell  direct- 
ly on  its  keel.  * 

However,  notwithstanding  all  his  art,  Syracuse 
was,  at  length,  taken  by  Marcellus,  who,  upon  that 
occasion,  commanded  his  soldiers  to  have  a  particu- 
lar regard  to  the  safety  of  this  great  man :  but  his  care 
was  ineffectual.  "  What  gave  Marcellus  the  great- 
est concern,"  says  Plutarch,  "was  the  unhappy 
Archimedes,  who  was  at  that  time  in  his  museum, 
and  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  eyes,  so  intent  upon' 
some  geometrical  figures,  that  he  neither  heard  the 
noise  and  hurry  of  the  Romans,  nor  perceived  that 
the  city  was  taken.  In  this  depth  of  study  and  con- 
templation,  a  soldier  came  suddenly  upon  him,  and 
commanded  him  to  follow  him  to  Marcellus,  which 
he  refusing  to  do,  till  he  had  finished  his  problem, 
the  soldier,  in  a  rage,  drew  his  sword  and  ran  him 
through  the  body,  lliis  happened  208  years  before 
the  Christian  aera.  Several  ot  the  works  of  this  great 
mathematician  are  still  extant,  but  the  greatest  part 
ifilost. 
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AR6AL  (S^^muel)  a  native  of  Eoglandj  ion* 
cerning  whose  history,  in  early  life,  we  are  ignorant^ 
came  to  Virginia,  in  the  year  1609,  to  fish  for  stur* 
geon,  and  to  trade  with  the  colony.  The  laws  then 
existing  in  Virginia  v^ere  expressly  against  this  kind 
of  commerce ;  but  as  the  inhabitants  were  at  that 
time  greatly  in  want  of  necessaries,  the  wine  and 
provisions,  which  he  brought,  were  received  with 
eagerness.  Hence  his  conduct  was  connived  at,  .aod 
he  continued  to  make  voyages  in  the  service  of  the 
colony,  and  for  his  own  private  advantage,  till  the 
year  1617,  when  he  was  made  deputy  governor  of 
Virginia,  under  Lord  Delaware. 

ftevious  to  this  period,  captain  Argal,  during  the 
many  and  pressing  wants  of  the  first  settlers,  had,  in 
consequence  of  the  ascendancy  he  had  obtained  over 
the  Aborigines,  been  very  useful  in  procuring  from 
fhem  considerable  supplies  of  corn  :  by  which  means 
the  colony,  which  had,  at  different  timies  been  reduc- 
ed to  the  utmost  extremity,  was  relieved  from  im- 
pending famine  and  destruction.  He  had  also  been 
employed  to  dispossess  the  French,  who  bad  built  a 
fort,  on  an  island  now  called  Mount  Desart,  in  the 
province  of  Maine,  and  was  so  far  successful,  as  by 
his  conduct  to  pave  the  way  for  the  restitution  of  the 
whole  province  of  Acadia  (now  Nova  Scotia)  to  king 
James. 

When  Argal  arrived  at  Virginia,  in  1717,  he  found 
the  colony  in  a  state  verging  to  destruction,  and  the 
inhabitants  so  much  bent  upon  the  culture  of  tobacco, 
that  even  the  streets  of  Jamestown  were  planted 
with  that  weed ;  and  the  raising  of  grain  for  their 
necessary  subsistance  almost  entirely  neglected. 

To  prevent  the  continuance  of  so  great  an  evil, 
Argal  revived  the  severe  regulations,  which  had  for* 
merly  existed  in  the  cotony  and  had  been  founded  on 
the  martial  law.  Of  these  we  shall  select  the  follow- 
ing as  a  specimen:  He  fixed  the  advance  on  goods 
imported  from  England  at  twenty  five  per  cent,  and 
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the  price  of  tobacco  at  three  shillings  per  pouud, 
under  the  penalty  of  three  years  slavery  for  each 
ofifence.  No  person  was  allowed  to  fire  a  gun,  except 
in  his  own  defence,  against  an  enemy,  till  a  fresh 
supply  of  ammunition  should  arrive,  on  penalty  of 
one  year's  slavery.  Absence  from  church  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  was  punished  by  one  week's  slavery : 
the  second  by  one  month's ;  and  the  third  by  one 
years.  Private  trade  with  the  Indians,  or  teach- 
ing them  the  use  of  arms,  was  punished  with 
death. 

These  and  similar  laws  being  executed  with  the 
greatest  rigour,  made  a  deep  impression  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Argal,  on  the  minds  of  many  of  his  best 
friends  in  England.  Besides,  he  was  not  only  charg- 
ed with  a  great,  number  of  prongs  to  particular  per- 
sons 'y  but  also,  with  cdnverting  to  his  own  use,  what 
remsuned  of  the  public  stores ;  with  vaiious  acts  of 
depredation  on  the  revenues  of  the  company,  and 
with  many  ofiences  both  in  matters  of  state  and  go- 
vernment. The  company  on  receiving  this  informa- 
tion, wrote  a  letter  of  reprehension  to  him  and  ano* 
ther  of  complaint  to  Lord  Delaware,  requesting  that 
Argal  might  be  sent  to  England,  to  answer  to  the 
charges,  which  had  been  adduced  against  him.  They 
had  supposed  that  Lord  Delaware  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  colony:  but  that  nobleman  having  died 
on  his  voyage  thither,  both  these  letters  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Argal,  who,  being  thus  convinced  that  the 
time  of  his  administration,  would,  undoubtedly,  be 
short,  determined  to  make  the  most  of  it  for  his  own 
interest.  He  accordingly  continued  to  exercise  the 
greatest  severities,  and  reared  the  adoption  of  no 
measure,  however  unjustifiable,  provided  it  could 
pmmote  his  own  aggrandizement :  matters  could  not 
lon^  continue  in  this  situation.  The  complaints 
against  Argal,  which  had  already  been  severe  and 
numerous,  were  now  greatly  encreased ;  hence  it 
was  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  public  tranquility,  that 
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the  business  should  b^  thoroughly  investigated.  For 
this  purpose,  the  company  sent  over  Sir  George 
Yeardley,  as  governor,  giving  him  power  to  examine 
into  all  accusations  on  the  spot.  This  gentleman  ar- 
rived in  Virginia  in  the  spring  of  1619. 

Argal,  however,  being  timely  apprised  of  what 
was  going  on  in  England,  by  his  friend  and  partner 
in  trade,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  took  his  departure 
with  all  his  effects  ;  by  which  means  he  not  only  es- 
caped the  intended  examination,  in  Virginia,  but  se- 
cured the  greater  part  of  his  property,  and  defrauded 
the  company  of  that  restitution  which  they  had  a  right 
to  expect. 

The  character  of  captain  Argal,  like  that  of  most 
who  were  concerned  in  the  government  of  Virginia, 
for  some  time  after  its  first  settlement,  is  differently 
drawn  ;  as  he  is  represented,  by  some  writers,  to 
have  been  civil,  active,  public  spirited,  and  industri- 
ous, in  providing  for  the  people,  and  in  keeping 
them  constantly  employed:  whilst  others  describe  him 
as  a  man  of  the  most  tyrannical  disposition,  negligent  of 
the  public  business,  and  anxiously  desirous  of  pro- 
moting his  own  unrighteous  gains,  by  every  means 
of  extortion  and  oppression. 

We  know  nothing  farther  of  Argal,  after  he  had 
left  Virginia,  than  that  in  the  year  1620,  he  was 
employed  to  command  a  ship  of  war  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Algerines;  and  that  in  1623  he  was 
knighted. 

ARISTOTLE,  the  chief  of  the  Peripatetic  philo- 
sophers, was  born  at  Stagyra,  a  small  city  in  Mace- 
don,  about  384  years  before  Christ.  He  lost  his  pa* 
rents  in  his  infancy  ;  and  Proxenes,  a  friend  of, his 
father,  who  had  the  care  of  his  education,  taking 
but  little  notice  of  him,  he  quitted  his  studies",  and 
gave  himself  up  to  the  follies  of  youth.  After  he  had 
spent  most  of  his  patrimony,  he  entered  into  the  ar- 
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my ;  but  not  succeeding  in  thiii  pr<^ssioft,  be  went 
to  Athens  to  study  philosophy.  He  was  then  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  studied  under  Plalp  till  he 
was  thirty-seven.  Upon  the  death  of  Plato,  hfe  quit* 
ted  Athens,  and  retired  to  Atamya,  a  little  city  of  My- 
sia,  where  his  old  friend  Hermias  reigned,  and  there 
he  married  Pythias  the  sister  of  that  Prince.  Some 
time  after,  Hermias  having  been  taken  prisoner  by 
Meranon^  the  king  of  Persia's  general,  Aristotle  went 
toMltylene,  the  capital  of  Lesbos  5  where  he  remain- 
ed till  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  having  heard  of  his 
great  reputation,^  sent  for  him  to  be  tutor  to  his  sou 
Alexander,  then  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  Aris- 
totle accepted  the  offer ;  and  in  eight  years  taught 
him  rhetoric,  natural  philosophy,  ethics,  politics^ 
and  a  certain  sort  of  philosophy,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, which  he  taught  nobody  else.  Philip  erected 
statues  in  honour  of  Aristotle ;  and  for  his  sake  re- 
built Stagyra,  which  had  been  almost  ruined  by  the 
wars. 

The  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  he  spent  mostly 
at  Athens,  surrounded  with  every  assistance,  which 
men  and  books  could  afford  him  for  prosecuting  his 
philosophical  enquiries.  The  glory  of  Alexander's 
name,  which  then  filled  the  world,  insured  tranquili- 
ty and  respect  to  the  man  whom  he  distinguished  as 
his  friend  ;  but  after  the  premature  death  of  that  il- 
lustrious protector,  the  invidious  jealousy  of  priests 
and  sophists  inflamed  the  malignant  and  superstitious 
jealousy  of  the  Athenian  populace ;  and  the  same 
odious  passions,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  offensive 
virtue  of  Socrates,  fiercely  assailed  the  fame  and  me- 
rit of  Aristotle.  To  avoid  the  cruelty  of  persecutions, 
he  secretly  withdrew  himself  to  Calchis  in  Euboea. 
This  measure  was  sufficiently  justified  by  a  prudent 
regard  to  his  personal  safety ;  but  lest  his  conduct 
should  appear  unmanly,  when  contrasted  with  the 
firmness  of  Socrates,  in  a  similar  situation,  he  con- 
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descended  to  apoJogiK  for  his  flight,  bysaymg,  tha« 
he  was^  viwilH^  to  aflbfd  the  Atheoiaii6;a  seooiid 
9pportunit7  "  to  sin  agwnst  philosophy."  He  soeiM 
to  have  survived  his  retreat  nom  Athens  only  a  lew 
months,  vexation  and  chagrin  having  pmbably  ended 
his  days. 

Besides  his  works  on  philosophy,  he  wrote  also  on 
poetry,  rhetoric,  law,.  8cc.  to  the  mimbec  #f  400 
featises  ot  more. 

ARIUS,  a  divine  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the 
head  and  founder  of  the  religious  sect  called  Arianv 
was  born  in  Lybia,  near  Egypt.  The  doctrines  which 
he  chiefly  advanced  were,  that  the  son  of  God  wa* 
totally  and  essentially  ttistinct  from  the  father ;  that 
he  was  the  flrst  and  noblest  of  those  beings  whoov 
God  had  created,  the  instrument  by  whose  subordi* 
oate  operation  he  foimed  die  universe  ;  and,  there* 
fore,,  inferior  to  the  father,  both  in  nature  and  dignir 
fcy  ;  also  that  the  Moly  Ghost  was  not  God,  but  cre- 
ated by  the  power  of  the  son. 

Eusebius^  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  a-great  favourite 
of  Constantia,  sister  of  the  emperor  C^nstantine,  be- 
came a  zealous  promoter  of  Uie  doctrine  of  AriuSi^ 
and  introduced  him  to  Comstantia :  from  which  time 
the  sect,  encreased,  and  several,  bishops  embraced 
it  openly.  There  arose^  however,^  such  disputes 
upon  this  subject,  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  re- 
medy  the  disorders,  was.  obHged  to  assemble  the 
council  of  Nice,  where,  in  the  year  325,  the  doctrine 
of  Anus  was  condemned^  On  this  he  was  banished 
by  the  emperor ;  all  his  books  were  condemned  to  be 
Burnt,  and  capital  punishment  denounced  against 
any  person  who  dared  to  keep  them.  After  five 
years  banishment,  he  was  recalled  to  Constantinople^ 
where  he  presented  the  emperor  with  a  confession  of 
his&itb^  drawn  up  .so  artfully^  that  it  fully  satisfied 
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Urn;  Notv^ith^tandmg  wbich,  Atfaanasius,  now  ad- 
vanced to  the  See  of  Alexandria,  refused  to  admit 
lum  and  his  followers  to  oonununton.  This  so  en« 
nged  him  tiiat,  by  the  interest  of  his  fiiends  at 
court,  he  procuied  ihet  preiate  to  be  deposed  and 
banished.  But  the  church  of  Alexandria  still  refus- 
ing to  admit  Anus  into  their  communion,  the  empe* 
lor  again  sent  ibr  him  to  Constantinople ;  where, 
upon  delivering  hi  a  fresh  confession  of  his  faith,  in 
terms  less  offensive,  the  emperor  believing  his  sin- 
cerity, commanded  the  bishop  to  admit  him  into 
the  church  the  next  day  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Ari- 
us  died« — Tke  tnatiner  ofhis  deadi  is  variously  repre- 
sented by  diflfereoC  authors ;  some  say,  that,  as  his 
friends  were  conducting  him  in  triumph  to  the  great 
church  of  Constentinople,  finding  himself  pressed  by 
a  natural  necessity,  he  retired  to  a  privy,  where,  bis 
bowels  gushing out^  be  died  instantly  on  the  spot: 
whilst  others  assert  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  resent- 
ment of  his  enemies,  who  caused  him  to  be  cut  off 
by  poison  or  some  other  violence. 

But  the  sect  did  not  die  with  its  founder,  whose 
party  being  still  in  great  credit  at  court,  made  and 
deposed  bishops,  as  it  best  suited  their  purposes.  In 
short,  this  sect  continued  with  great  lustre  about 
SOO  years :  it  was  the  reigning  n*ligion  of  Spain  for 
about  two  centuries :  it  was  on  the  throne  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West,  and  continued  to  prevail,  till 
about  the  end  of  the  8th  century,  when  it  sunk  al* 
most  at  once. 

This  heresy  was  again  revived  in  Spain  by  Serve- 
tus,  who  in  1531  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  Erasmus  seems  to  have  aimed,  in 
some  measure,  to  restore  Arianism,  in  his  comment* 
aries  on  the  New-Testament ;  and  even  the  learned 
Grotius  seen>s  to  lean  a  little  that  way.  With  regard 
to  ^  state  of  Arianism  in  Great-Britain,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  observe^  that  from  the  numerous  publi- 
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cations,  of  that  cast,  which  have  of  late  been  imk« 
ing  their  appesh-ance,  it  seems  to  be  rather  a  grow- 
ing than  exploded  doctrine ;  and  we  have,  rca* 
son  to  believe,  that  the  same  thing  may  be  said, 
with  respect  to  its  piesent  standing  in  the  United 
States. 

ARKWRIGHT  (Sir  Richard,)  wasan  English 
manufacturer,  of  great  celebrity,  who,  after  having 
been  originally  in  very  low  circumstances,  as  a  bar- 
ber at  Wicksworth,  in  Derbyshire^  made  a  rapid  and 
immense  fortune,  by  either  inventing  or  perfecting 
W  maclynery  for  carding  and  spinning  cotton,  which 
were  moved  by  horses,  by  water,  or  by  steam.  The 
immense  saving  of  labour  effected  by  these  means, 
together  with  the  advantages  of  a  patent  monopoly, 
were  sufficient,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  rend- 
er him  one  of  the  most  opulent  manufacturers  in 
Great-Britain. 

M^e  are  not  so  fully  possessed  of  materials  for  fur- 
nishing a  biographical  sketch  of  this  extraordinary 
man^  as  could  be  wished:  what  follows,  however, 
being  chiefly  collected  from  the  evidence  presented 
before  the  court  ot  King's  bench,  25th  June,  1785, 
when  his  patent  was  set  aside,  by  sl  scire  JaciaSy^  may, 
be  depended  upon  as  authentic. 

About  the  year  1767,  Mr.  Arkwright  came  to 
Warrington,  at  which  time  he  had  quitted  the  occu- 
pation of  a  barber  and  went  up  and  down  the  country 
buying  hair.  He  had,  then,  a  scheme  of  some  me- 
chanical contrivance  of  the  nature,  as  it  is  said,  of 
perpetual  motion  ;  but  his  good  fortune  happily  inter* 
vened  to  prevent  him  from  embarking  in  a  project, 
which,  though  often  attempted,  will,  in  all  proba* 
bility,  never  be  attended  with  success.  A  clock- 
maker  of  that  place,  whose  name  was  John  Kay, 
became  acquainted  with  him,  and  dissuaded  him 
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from  tbe  fiorther  prosecution  of  his  design  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  remarked,  that  much  money  might  be 
made  by  spinning  cotton,,  by  means  of  machinery, 
winch  he  said  he  would  describe  to  him  :  Arkwright 
objected,  that  many  gentlemen  had  ruined  them* 
selves  by  that  scheme ;  but  the  next  morning  came 
to  Kay's  bed-side,  and  asked  if  he  could  make  a  small 
engine  at  a  small  experice.  This  Kay  had  been  em- 
pk>yed  to  make  a  cotton  spinning  engine  for  a  Mr. 
Hayes,  who  was  brought  in  evidence  on  the  trial  for 
setting  aside  Ark wright's  patent,  and  proved  that  he 
had  invented  an  engine  otthis  kind,  but  not  that  he 
bad  brought  it  to  perfection.  Kay  and  Arkwright 
^  applied  to  Peter  Atherton  Esq.  now  of  Liverpool,  to 
make  such  an  engine ;  but  from  the  poverty  of  the 
appeafance  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Atherton  refused  to 
undertake  it  5  though  he  afterwards  agreed  to  lend 
Kay  a  smith  and  watch  tool  maker,  to  make  the 
heavier  part  of  the  engine,  and  Kay  undertook  to 
make  the  clock  work  part  of  it,  and  to  superintend 
tbe  workmen.  In  this  way,  Mr.  Arkwright's  first 
machine,  for  which  he  afterwards  took  out  a  patent, 
was  made.  Mr  Arkwright  soon  afterwards  joined 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  Smalley,  of  Preston,  in 
Lancashire  ;  but  their  property  falling  short,  they 
went  to  Nottingham,  and  there  met  with  rich  indivi- 
duals, by  t\kt  help  of  whom,  they  erected  a  consider- 
able cotton^  fnill,  turned  by  horses. 

This  is  an  outline  of  some  of  the  facts  stated  in  be- 
half of  Mr.  Arkwright's  opponents,  who  set  his  pa- 
tent aside.  The  story  current  in  the  manufacturing 
counties  is  this,  that  he  stole  these  inventions,  and 
enriched  himself  at  the  expence  and  by  the  ingenui- 
ty of  other  men.  Fully  aware,  however,  of  the  in- 
calculable difficulties  to  which  inventors  are  exposed, 
whether  we  consider  their  labours  with  regard  to  the 
scheme  they  follow,  the  private  connections  they 
form,  or  the  public  commercial  difficulties  they  have 
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to  overcome,  we  may  easily  believe  that  evety  wc-i 
cessful  inventor  must  necessarily  become  the  objiect 
of  calumny:  but  upon  the  face  of  the  thing,  vntb- 
out  attending  to  other  evidence^  which  mighty  per<* 
haps,  be  brought  forward,  it  appears,  that  the  cot* 
ton  spinning  was  no  new  attempt,  when  Mr.  Ark- 
wright  took  it  up,  but  an  object  much  laboured  at ; 
and,  as  it  had  not  succeeded,  it  should  of  course  foK 
low,  that  there  were  difEculties  to  be  overcome,  and 
matters  of  subordinate  invention  (which  usually  cause 
the  failure  of  new  schemes)  to  be  matured,  digested 
and  brought  into  effect.  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ark- 
Wright,  the  carding  and  cotton  spinning  became  a 
great  national  manufacture ;  but  before  he  undertook 
it,  it  appears'to  have  been  nothing.  In  hi$  case,  as* 
drawn  by  himself,  he  states,  th^t  previous  to  his 
time,  different  individuals  had  invented  engines  for 
spinning  cotton,  wool,  flax,  &c.  into  many  threads 
at  once,  but,  that  after  having  persevered  as  loog  as 
was  practicable,  all  their  schemes  were  so  hx  from  be- 
ing productive  of  advantage  either  to  themselves  or 
others,  that  they  had  uniformly  terminated  in  the  bank* 
ruptcy  of  the  projectors,  and  m  the  ruin  of  hundreds  of 
fam  ilies,  who  had  engaged  with  them  i  but  that  he,  Ark- 
vrright,  had  invented  engines  for  carding  and  spin* 
ning,  in  the  advancing  of  which,  more  than  five 
years  with|in  expence  of  12,0001.  (53,380  dollars) 
had  been  consumed,  before  any  profit  acnied  to 
himself  and  partners  ;  and,  as  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  he  did  not  bring  his  project  to  bear  at  <mce,  as  a 
pirate  might  have  done,  he  must  of  right  be  consider* 
ed  as  the  man,  who,  after  embarking  in  a  great  na^ 
tional  undertaking,  where  many  others  had  failed, 
did  exhibit  enough  of  perseverance,  skill  and  activity, 
to  r  ider  it  of  value  to  himself  and  the  public. 

J  fter  this  statement  of  the  case,  it  seems,  that  the 
merits  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  may  be  aummed  up, 
by  observing  tliat  the  object,  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
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tave  coutant  employment  to  thousands,  that  tfaouf^h 
bis  fiunily  is  duiched,  tiie  faenefits,  which  have  occured 
to  the  nation  have  been  incalculabif  greater:  and  that^ 
upon  the  whole,  he  was  well  entitled  to  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 

Hewasknig^btedat  St  James!s  22d  Dec.  1786, 
on  presenting  to  bis  majes^an  address  from  the  high 
sfaerifl^  and  hundred  of  Wicksworth ;  and  died  at 
his  worics,  at  Oumtord  in  Derbyshire,  August  Sd, 
1793,  leaving  property  to  the  amount  c^  about  half  a 
miilien  stei;ling>  (2,8SO,000  dollars.) 

ARM1NIUS,  (James)  the  founder  of  the  sect 
of  Arminians  or  remonstrants,  was  born  at  Oude*- 
water,  in  HoUand,  ki  1560.  He  was  ordained  min* 
Ister  at  Amsterdam  on  the  1  Ith  August,  1588,  when 
lie  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  sermons,  which 
were  remarkable  for  their  solidity  and  learning,  apd 
gained  him  universal  applause :  but  Martin  Lydias, 
professor  of  divinity  at  Franker^  judging  him  a  fit 
person  to  refute  a  writing,  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  had  been  attacked  by  some  ministers 
of  DeifiJt,  Arminius,  at  bis  entreaties,,  undertook  the 
task;  but  upon  thoroughly  examining  the  reasons  on 
both  sides^  he  embraced  the  very  opinions  he*  had 
proposed  to  confute,  and  afterwards  went  still  farther 
than  the  ministers  at  Delfdt  had  done.  In  1600,  he 
opposed  those,  who  maintained  that  ministers  should 
SttDscribe  the  confession  and  catechism  every  year.  In 
160S,  bein^  appomted  professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden, 
IteChoueht  ithisduty  to  avow  and  vindicate  the  princi- 
ples which  he  had  embraced.  Hie  freedom  witii 
which  he  publihsedand  defended  them,  exposed  him  to 
the  resentment  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  theo!  ^'^ical 
system  of  Geneva,  which  then  prevailed  in  Hoijytndr' 
aud  his  principal  opponent  was  Gomar,  his-  col- 
ieague.    lie  now  became  involved  in  continual  dis* 
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putes,  which  together  with  his  unceasing  labour,  and 
the  copccrn  of  seeing  his  reputation  blasted  by  a  mul- 
titude of  slanders  in  relation  to  his  opinions,  unpaired 
his  health,  and  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  sickness,  of 
which  he  died  on  the  19th  October,  1609, 

The  controversy,  however,  which  was  thus  began, 
became  more  violent  after  his  death,  and  threatened 
to  involve  the  United  Provinces  in  civil  discord.  The 
Arminian  tenets  gained  ground,  under  the  mild  and 
favourable  treatment  of  the  magistrates  of  Holland,  and 
were  adopted  by  several  persons  of  merit  and  distinc* 
tion.  The  Calvinists  or  Gomarists,  as  they  were  now 
called,  appealed  to  a  national  Synod,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly convened  at  Dort,  by  order  of  the  States 
general,  in  16 18,  and  was  composed  of  ecclesiastical 
deputies  from  the  United  Provinces  as  well  as  from 
the  reformed  churches  of  England,  Hessia,  Bremen, 
Switserland,  and  the  Palatinate.  It  was  at  first  pro- 
posed to  discuss  the  principal  subjects  in  dispute,  and 
that  the  Arminians  should  be  allowed  to  state  and 
vindicate  the  grounds  on  which  their  opinions  were 
founded ;  but  some  difference  arising,  as  to  the  pro* 
per  mode  of  conducting  the  debate,  the  Arminians 
were  ^excluded  from  the  assembly;  their  case  was 
tried  in  their  absence,  and  they  were  pronounced 
guilty  of  pestilential  errors,  and  condemned  as  cor- 
rupters of  the  true  religion.  In  consequence  of  this 
decision,  they  were  deprived  of  all  posts  and  employ- 
ments; at  the  same  time,  their  ministers  were  silenc- 
ed, and  their  congregations  suppressed.  However, 
after  the  death  of  Prince  Maurice,  who  had  been  a 
violent  partizan  in  favour  of  the  Gomarists,  in  1625, 
the  Arminian  exiles  were  restored  to  their  former  re- 
putation and  tranquility:  and  under  the  toleration  of 
the  state,  they  erected  churches,  and  founded  a  col- 
lege at  Amsterdam.  The  Arminian  system  has  very 
much  prevailed  in  England  since  the  time  of  arch- 
t)ishop  Laud»  and  its  votaries  in  the  United  States,  as 
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In  most  countries^  where  the  christian  religion  is  pro* 
fessed,  are  very  numerous. 

The  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Arminiaifs  are, 
that  God  creates  men  free,  and  will  deal  with  them 
according  to  the  use  they  make  of  their  liberty;  that, 
foreseeing  how  every  one  will  use  it,  he  does,  there- 
fore, decree  all  things  which  concern  them  in  this  life 
together  with  their  salvation  or  damnation  in  the  next, 
that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  that  sufficient  assistance 
is  ffiven  to  every  one:  and,  that  every  man  being 
kit  to  his  own  option,  his  salvation  or  damnaltion  is 
to  be  imputed  only  to  himself.  In  defence  of  thi* 
opinion,  they  alledged,  in  the  first  place,  the  divine 
attributes;  they  contended,  that  the  justice  of  God 
will  not  permit  him  to  punish  men  for  crimes  they 
cannot  avoid,  which  must  be  the  case  upon  the  Cal- 
vinistic  scheme  oF  predestination.  Secondly,  they 
argued  from  the  freedom  pf  man*s  will,  which  the  doc- 
trine of  irresistable  grace  absolutely  overthrows.  In 
like  manner,  they  assert  that  reprobation  in  scripture, 
has  no  reference  to  any  absolute  decree  concerning 
man*s  damnation,  but  only  to  such  actions  of  men  as 
cannot  but  be  disapproved  of  by  God.  The  system  of 
Arminianisra,  as  projected  by  Arminius  himself,  like- 
wise, extends  the  limits  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
relaxes  the  bonds  of  fraternal  communion,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  christians  of  all  sects  and  denomina- 
tions, may  be  formed  into  one  religious  body,  and 
live  together  in  brotherly  love  and  concord. 

ARMSTRONG,  (Dr.  JohnJ  was  bom  in  Cas- 
tleton  parish,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  where  his 
father  and  brother  were  ministers,  and  completed 
his  education  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  took  his  degree  in  physic,  Feb.  4th,  1732,  with 
much  reputation,  and  published  his  'fhesis,  as  the 
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forms  of  that  university  require.  The  subject  ivai 
**  De*tabe  purulenta/' 

Like  Akenside»  another  poet  and  physician^  he 
never  arrived  at  much  practice.  In  1735,  he  pub- 
lished a  little  humurous  fugitive  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  An  Essay  for  abridging  the  study  of  Physic:  to 
which  is  added,  a  Dialogue  between  Hygeia,  Mer- 
cury, and  Pluto,  relating  to  the  practice  of  Physic, 
as  It  is  managed  by  a  certain  illustrious  Society.** 
This  piece  contains  much  wit  and  drollery ;  in  the 
dialogue  he  has  caught  the  very  spirit  of  Lucian ;  it 
IS  not  marked  with  his  name,  but  we  can  assert,  on 
the  best  authority,  that  he  is  the  author  of  it. 

In  1737,  he  published  "  a  Synopsis  of  the  Histoiy 
and  cure  of  Venereal  diseases,  8vo."  This  w'aj  soon 
followed  by  the  **  (Economy  of  Love,"  a  poem 
which  has  much  merit ;  but  is  too  strongly  tinctured 
with  the  licentiousness  of  Ovid.  Maturer  judgment, 
however,  expunged  many  of  the  luxuriances  of  youth* 
ful  fancy,  in  an  edition  "  revised  and  corrected  hj 
the  author,"  in  1768. 

The  "  Art  of  preserving  health,"  his  best  perform- 
ance, which  was  published  in  1744,  and  which  will 
transmit  his  name  to  posterity,  as  one  of  the  first  Eng- 
lish Writers,  has  been  honoured  with  the  Allowing 
testimony  of  a  respectable  critic,  •*  To  describe  so 
difficult  a  thing,  gracefully  and  poetically,  as  the  ef- 
fects of  a  distemper  on  the  human  body,  was  reserv- 
ed for  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  accordingly  hath  nobljr 
executed  it  at  the  end  of  his  third  book  of  his  Art  of 
preserving  health,  where  he  hath  given  us  that  pa- 
thetic account  of  the  sweating  sickness.  There  is  a 
clasical  correctness,  and  closeness  of  style  in  this 
poem,  that  are  truly  admirable,  and  the  subject  i$ 
raised  and  adorned  by  numberless  poetical  images.*' 

In  1746,  Dr.  Armstrong  was  appointed  one  of  the 
physicians  to  the  hospital  tor  lame  and  sick  soldiers, 
behind  Buckingham  house.    In  1751,  he  published 
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his  poem  on  ^  Benevolence/'  in  folio,  and  in  1753» 
'*  Taste,  an  epistle  to  a  young  critic."  In  1758,  ap- 
peared, ^'  Sketches  or  essays  on  various  subjects,  hy 
Launcelot  Temple,  Esq.  in  two  parts."  In  this 
production,  which  possesses  much  humour  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  which  had  a  remarkably  nt* 
pid  sale,  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  assisted  by  Mr. 
Wilkes. 

In  1760,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  armv 
m  Germany ;  where,  in  1761,  he  wrote  a  poem  call- 
ed "  Day,  an  epistle  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq.  of  Ales- 
bury."  In  this  poem,  which  is  not  collected  in  his 
works,  he  wantonly  hazarded  a  reflection  on  Churchill^ 
which  drew  on  him  the  serpent-toothed  vengeance 
of  that^'severest  of  satyrists.  It  may  be  here  observ- 
ed»  that  nothing  appears  so  fatal  to  the  intercourse 
of  friends,  as  attention  to  politics*  The  cordiality 
which  had  subsisted  between  Dr.  Armstrong  and 
Mr.  Wilkes,  was  certainly  mterrupted,  if  not  dissolv- 
ed, by  these  means. 

^  In  1770,  he  published  a  collection  of  **  Miscella- 
nies," in  two  volumes,  containing  a  number  of  his 
most  select  performances.  In  an  advertisement  to 
these  volumes.  Dr.  A.  says,  he  '*  has  at  last  taken 
the  trouble  to  collect  them,  and  to  have  them  print- 
ed, under  his  own  inspection,  a  task  that  he  had  long 
avoided,  and  to  which  he  would  hardly  have  sub- 
oiitted  himself,  at  last,  but  for  the  sake  of  prevent- 
ing their  being  sometime  hereafter  exposed  in  a  rag- 
ged, mangled  condition,  and  loaded  with  more  faults 
than  they  originally  had,  when  it  might  be  impossible 
for  him,  by  the  change,  perhaps,  of  one  letter,  to 
recover  a  whole  period,  from  the  most  contemptible 
nonsense.  Along  with  such  pieces,  as  he  had  for- 
merly offered  to  the  public,  he  takes  this  opportuni- 
ty of  presenting  it  with  several  others,  some  of  which 
had  Iain  by  him  for  several  years.  What  he  has  lost^ 
and  especially  what  he  has  destroyed,  would»  pro* 
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bably  enough  have  been  better  received  by  the  grett 
majority  of  readers,  than  any  thing  he  has  published. 
But  he  never  courted  the  public ;  he  chiefly  wrote  fiw 
his  own  amusement,  and  l>ecause  he  found  it  an  agree* 
able  and  innocent  way  of  sometimes  passing  an  idle 
hour.  He  has  always  most  heartily  despised  the  mo- 
bility from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  if  it  is  true, 
what  he  has  sometimes  been  told,  that  the  best 
judges  are  on  his  side,  he  desires  no  more  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  fame  and  renown  as  a  writer.  If  the  best 
judges  of  this  age  honour  him  with  their  approbation, 
all  the  worst  too,  of  the  next,  will  favour  him  with 
their's,  when  by  heaven's  grace,  he'll  be  too  far  be- 
yond  the  reach  of  their  unmeaning  praises  to  receive 
any  disgust  from  them.*' 

In  1771  he  published  ^*  A  short  ramble  through 
some  parts  of  France  and  luly,  by  Launcelot  Tern- 
pie;"  and  in  177S,  in  his  own  name,  a  quarto  pam- 
phlet, under  the  title  of  "  Medical  Essays,"  towards 
the  conclusion  of  which,  he  accounts,  for  his  not  hav- 
ing such  extensive  practice  as  some  of  his  brethren, 
from  his  not  being  qualified  to  employ  the  usual  means 
from  a  ticklish  state  of  spirits,  and  a  distempered  ex- 
cess of  sensibility.  He  complains  much  of  the  be- 
haviour of  some  of  his  brethren,  of  the  herd  of  critics, 
and  particularly  of  the  reviewers 

He  died  in  September  1779,  and  to  the  no  small 
surprise  ot  his  friends,  left  behind  him  more  than  ^SOOO 
Sterling,  (13,320  dollars)  saved  out  of  a  very  mode* 
rate  income,  arising,  principally  from  his  half  pay. 
In  the  "Anecdotes of  Mr.  Bowyer,"  the  reader  will 
find  some  pleasing  traits  in  the  character  of  this  inge- 
nious writer 

ASTELL,  (Mart)  the  great  ornament  of  her  sex 
and  country,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Astell,  an 
opulent  merchant  of  New  Castle,  upon  Tyne,  where 
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che  was  bom  About  the  year  1 688— She  was  educated 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  station,  and  amongst  other 
accomplishments,  lAas  mistress  of  the  French>  and  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  Latin.  She  also  devoted  much 
of  her  time  to  the  study  cf  mathematics,  logic  and  phi- 
losophy. When  about  twenty  years  of  age,  she  left 
the  place  of  her  nativity,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
her  life  at  London  and  at  Chelsea.  There  she  pur« 
sued  her  studies  with  great  assiduity,  and  made  so 
great  proficiency  in  the  sciences,  as  clearly  to  evince 
that  the  abilities  of  the  fair  sex,  if  duly  cultivated,  are, 
not  inferior  to  those  ofythe  male  part  of  the  creation, 
in  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge.  She  also  ac* 
quired  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  many  classic 
authors.  Among  these  Epictetus;  Hierocles,  TuU 
ly,  Plato  and  Xenophon,  were  her  principal  ^vour- 
ites. 

Her  life  was  spent  in  writing  for  the  advancement 
of  learning,  religion  and  virtue,  and  in  the  practice 
of  those  religious  duties  which  she  so  zealously  re- 
commended to  others,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  no  one 
was  ever  more  sincere  and  devout.  Her  sentiments 
of  piety,  charity,  humility,  and  other  christian  graces, 
were  uncommonly  refined  and  sublime,  and  religion 
sat  gracefully  upon  her,  unattended  with  any  forbid- 
ding airs  of  sourness  or  of  gloom.  Her  mind  was  ge- 
nerally calm  and  serene:  and  her  conversation  was 
innocently  facetious  and  highly  entertaining-  She 
would  say,  **  The  good  christian  only  hath  reason, 
and  only  ought  to  be  cheerful,"  and  "  That  dejected 
looks  and  melancholly  airs,  were  very  unseemly  in  a 
christian."  But  these  subjects  she  hath  treated  at  large 
in  some  of  her  excellent  writings 

She  was  remarkably  abstemious,  and  seemed  to  en- 
joy an  uninterrupted  state  of  health,  till  within  a»few^ 
years  before  her  death  j  when  having  one  of  her  breasts 
cut  off,  it  so  much  impaired  her  constitution^  that  she 
did  not  long  survive  it.    This  painful  operation  she 
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underwent  Without  discovering  the  least  timiditjr^ 
impatience,  without  a  groan  or  a  sigh ;  and  shewed  the 
same  resolution  and  resignation  during  her  whole  ill^ 
ness,  Stie  died  in  173 1 ,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  her 
age. 

Her  writings  are  as  follow:  1.  Letters  concerning 
the  love  of  God.  2.  An  Essay  in  defence  of  the  Fe- 
male Sex.  3.  A  serious  proposal  to  the  Ladies,  for 
the  advancement  of  their  true  and  greatest  interest, 
&c.  4.  Moderation  truly  stated.  5.  Reflections  upon 
Marriage.  6.  The  Christian  Religion,  as  professed 
by  a  Daughter  of  the  Chi^rch  ^f  England,  &c.  &c. 

ASTLEY,  (John)  was  born  in  Shropshire,  Eng- 
land, of  parents  whose  circumstances,  if  not  affluent, 
were  at  least  easy.  His  father  practised  medicine* 
After  a  little  time  spent  in  a  country  school,  he  was 
sent  to  London>  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  Hud- 
son the  portrait  painter,  who,thoughotherwise  not  wor« 
thy  of  being  noticed,  will  never  be  forgotten  as  the 
master  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

When  he  left  Hudson,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
shewed  such  specimens  of  his  art,  as  got  and  retained 
the  patronag'e  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  Upon  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  he  was  received  for  several 
months  into  the  house  of  a  friend,  whose  abundant 
kindness  he  never  returned.  He  then  went  as  an  ad- 
venturer to  Ireland,  where  his  fortune  was  so  good^ 
that  in  three  years  he  added  ^3000  Sterling  (13,320 
Dollars)  to  what  he  already  possessed 

As  he  was  painting  towards  London,  he  loitered 
for  sometime  in  his  native  neighbourhood,  where,  by 
his  appearance^t  an  assembly  he  so  gained  upon  the 
affections  of  a  lady  Daniel,  who  was  then  a  widow» 
that  she  contrived  the  next  day  to  sit  for  her  portrait, 
and  the  ^eek  after  gave  him  the  orignal. 

The  marriage  articles,  indeed^  reserved  her  for* 
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tune  tolicrself:  but  so  satisfactory  was  his  behaviour, 
that  she  soon  Mve  him  one  of  her  estates,  and  dying 
a  short  time  after,  left  him  the  whole,  amounting  to 
JCsoOO  (22,200  dollars)  per  annum. 

In  the  structure^and  decoration  of  small  buildings, 
as  the  time  is  in  architecture,  that  of  Astley  was  pre-- 
eminent. His  activity  of  mind,  likewise  led  him  to 
the  commercial  arts;  but  in  these  the  balance  was 
against  him ;  for  in  the  different  sinkings  on  his  col- 
liery, he  sunk  more  money  than  he  raised:  and  in 
the  furaace  for  his  iron-stones,  he  consumed  more 
money  from  his  pocket,  than  he  procured  from  the  mine. 

But  in  the  article  of  money,  his  destiny,  was  inex- 
haustible; the  wastes  of  folly  being  more  than  coun* 
terbalJanced  by  the  wantonness  of  fortune :  for  his 
brother,  a  famous  surgeon,  being  accidentally  run 
over  by  a  waggon,  brought  him  a  much  greater  sum 
than  he  had  expended  in  unsuccessful  projects. 

Estimating  what  he  got  by  his  profession,  by  mar- 
riage and  by  legacies,  he  has  been  worth  about  700,000 
dollars.  Of  this  about  100^000  was  spent  in  art  and 
elegant  accomodations,  blameles,  at  least,  if  not  praise 
worthy.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  he 
told  Dr.  Warren,  be  had  spent  on  seven  years  ex- 
cesses, when  he  was  languishing  under  their  conse- 
quences: and  in  the  seU  disapprobation  of  a  retro- 
spective hour,  he  declared  he  would  give  the  remain- 
ing 500,000  dollars  to  redeem  the  time  he  had  lost. 
He  died  Nov.  14,  1787. 

ATHANASIUS,  (St.)  was  born  at  Alexandria  of 
lieathen  parents.  He  was  noticed  when  very  young 
by  Alexander,  bishop  of  that  see,  who  took  care  of 
his  education,  and  when  he  was  of  age,  had  him  or- 
dained as  a  deacon.  He  followed  that  bishop  to  the 
council  of  Nice  in  325,  where  he  so  signalized  himself 
MS  an  able  and  zealpus  opposer  of  the  doctrines  of 
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Anus»  that  upon  the  death  of  Alexander^  the  yea^ 
following^  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  This 
was  in  326,  when  Athanasius  is  supposed'  to  have 
been  about  28  years  of  a^e 

About  this  time  the  Emperor  Constantine,  being 
satisfied  by  Arius  and  some  of  the  principal  of  his  fol- 
lowers, with  respect  to  their  religious  opinions,  or- 
dered Athanasius  to  re-admit  them  into  the  church 
and  receive  them  to  the  communion.  With  this  man- 
date, however,  he  peremptorily  refused  to  romply, 
though  warmly  urged  by  imperial  authority  and  me- 
naced with  rbyal  vengeance.  While  he  thus  Jay  un- 
der the  Emperor's  displeasure,  the  Arian  deputies 
amongst  many  other  false  accusations,  which  they  ad- 
duced against  him,  charged  him  with  having  preveLted 
the  exportation  of  corn  from  Alexandria  to  Constan- 
tinople, which,  at  that  time,  was  afflicted  with  a 
^evous  famine.  On  this  the  Emperor,  without  hear- 
ing his  defence,  banished  him  to  rrance ;  but  several 
writers  intimate,  that  the  Emperor  was  mOre  actuated 
by  political  motives  than  resentment.  The  Emperor, 
two  years  after,  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  restor- 
ed to  his  bishopric;  but  his  enemies  bringing  against 
him  fresh  accusations,  and  appointing  another  to  his 
see,  he  went  to  Rome  where  he  continued  for  some 
time  in  private.  At  last,  in  347,  a  general  council 
was  held  at  Sardis,  where  it  was  determined  that 
Athanasius  and  sorne  others  should  be  restored  to 
their  churches.  The  Emperor  accordingly  by  an  edict, 
reinstated  him  in  his  bishopric,  wrote  letters  both  to 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  Alexandria,  to  give  him  a  wel- 
come reception,  and  commanded,  that  such  acts  as 
were  recorded  against  him  in  their  courts  and  synods 
should  be  erased. 

On  the  death  of  Constantine  he  was  again  deposed^ 
and  Constantius  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  execut- 
ed wherever  he  was  taken.  He  was  reinstated  by 
Julian;  but  before  the  end  of  that  apostate's  reign. 
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was  again  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  flilglit  for  safety. 
When  pure  Christianity  found  a  patron  in  Jovian,  and 
the  Nicene  creed  became  again  the  standard  of  the 
catholic  faith,  Athanasius  recovered  his  credit  mA  his 
see,  t  which  he  enjoyed  unmolested  in  the  time  of  Va- 
lentine :  and  even  Valens,  who,  though  a  furious  and 
persecuting  Arian,  thought  it  expedient  to  let  him  ex- 
ercise his  function  unmolested,  because  he  found 
there  was  a  great  multitude  of  people  in  Egypt  who 
were  determined  to  live  and  die  with  Athanpsius. 
He  died  irr  peace  and  tranquility  in  371,  after  having 
been  bishop  forty-six  years. 

It  is  controverted  among  learned  men,  whether 
Athanasius  was  the  author  of  the  creed,  which  bears 
his  name,  though  the  best  and  lalist  criticsT,  who 
have  examined  the  thing  most  exactly,  make  no 
auestionthat  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  another.  One 
tain^,  however,  is  certain,  that  its  reception  hath  been 
both  general  and  ancient  in  the  Christian  churches  j 
and  also  that  it  has  been  a  fruitful  source  ot  contro-^ 
versy  and  unchristian  animosity  even  down  to  the 
present  timer— Agreeably  to  the  rules  of  the  church 
of  England,  it  is  enjoined  upon  the  clergy,  that  this 
creed  shall  be  said  or  sung  at  morning  prayer  upon' 
thirteen  of  their  principal  festivals;  but  many  of  them 
having  conscientious  scruples,  against  ^complying 
with  that  order,  have  been  obliged  to  relinquish  their 
benefices.  In  the  ritual,  however,  which  has  been 
composed  since  the  peace,  for  the  use  of  the  Protes- . 
tant  Episcopal  church  of  the  United  States,  we  find 
that  this  article  is  not  inserted. 

ATTERBURY  (Francis)  bishop  of  Rochester, 
in  the  reigns  of  queen  Anne  and  king  George  I.  was 
born,  March  6th  1662,  at  Middletown,  in  Bucking-^ 
hamshire,  England.  He  had  his  grammatical  edU' 
cation  at  Westminster  school ;  from  whence,  in  1680, 
he  wals  elected  a  student  of  Christ  Church  College, 
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Oxford,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  for  tbe 
politeness  of  his.  wit  and  learning.     In  1690  he  was 
admitted  into  holy  orders :  in  1691,  he  was  elected 
lecturer  of  St.  Bride's  Church,  London,  and  preacher 
at  Bridewell  Chapel,  and  soon  afterwards  appomted 
chaplain  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary.     In  1700,* 
he  was  installed  archdeacon  of  Totness,  being  proe 
moted  to  that  dignity  by  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney 
then  bishop  of  Exeter.      Upon  the  accession  of 
queen  Anne,  in  1702,  Dn  Atterbury  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary ;  and  in  Octo-^ 
ber,  1704,  was  advanced  to  the  Deanery  of  Car- 
lisle.    In   1707,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ca» 
rwns  residentiary  of  Exeter,  and  in  1712  was  made 
Dean  of  Christ  Church.    The  next  year  saw  him  at 
the  top  of  his  preferment  and  of  his  reputation  :  for 
in  June  1713,  the  queen  advanced  him  to  thebish-    . 
opric  of  Rochester,  with  the  deanery  of  Westmin- 
ster in  commendam  ;  and  he .  was'  consecrated  at 
Lambeth,  July  5th  following. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  reign,  his  tide 
of  prosperity  began  to  turn  ;  and  he  received  a  sen- 
sible mortification  presently  after  the  coronation  of 
king  George  I.  when  upon  his  offering  to  present  his 
majesty  (with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  conciliating  his 
favour)  with  Ibe  chair  of  state  and  the  royai  canopy, 
his  own  perquisites  as  Dean  of  Westminster ;  the 
offer  was  rejected,  not  without  some  evident  marks 
of  dislike  to  his  person.  During  the  rebellion  in 
Scotland,  which  broke  out  in  the  first  year  of  this 
reign,  Atterbury  gave  an  instance  of  .his  growing 
disaffection  to  the  established  government  in  refusing 
to  sign  the  "declaration"  of  the  bishops,  besides 
which,  he  constantly  opposed  the  measures  of  the 
court  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  drew  up  some  oi 
the  most  violent  protests  with  his  own  hands, 

April  26th,  1722,  he  sustained  a  Very  severe  trial 
in  the  loss  of  his  lady,  by  whom  he  had  four  children, 
and  in  the  very  same  year,  on  a  suspicion  of  beipg 
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concerned  in  a  plot  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  he 
was  apprehended,  August  24th^  and  committed  to 
the  tower.    This  committment  of  a  bishop  upon  a 
suspicion  of  high  treason,  as  it  was  a  thing,  which 
had  been  rarely  practised  since  the  reformation,  so  it 
occasioned  various,  speculations  amongst  the  people. 
On  March  23d^  1723,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  "  inflicting  certain  pains  and 
penalties  on  Francis  Lord  bishop  of  Rochester,"  a 
copy  of  which  was  sent  to  him  with  notice,  that  he 
had  liberty  of  counsel  and  solicitors  for  making  his 
defence.     April  4th,    he  by  letter  acquainted  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  Commons,  that  he  was  de- 
termined to  give  that  house  no  trouble,  in  relation  to 
the  biJJ  depending  therein ;  but  that  he   should  be 
ready  to  make  his  defiance  against  it,  when  it  should 
be  agreed  to  in  another  house,  of  which  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  a  member.    On  the  9th,  the  bill 
passed  the  housq  of  Commons,  and  was  on  the  same' 
^ay  sent  up  to  the  house  of  Lords  for  their  concur- 
rence*    May  6th,   being  the  day  appointed  by  the 
Lords  for  the  first  reading  of  the  bill,  bishop  Attisr- 
bury  was  brought  to  Westminster  to  make  his  de- 
fence.   The  proceedings  continued  about  a  week, 
and  on  Saturday,  May   llth,  the  bishop  was  per- 
mitted to  plead  for  himself,  which  he  did  in  a  very 
eloquent   speech.    The  bill,  however,  was  finally 
passed  by  the  house  after  a  long  and  very  warm  de- 
bate, on  the  16th  and  on  the  27th  was  confirmed  by* 
the  royal  sanction.    The  tenor  of  this  bill  was,  that 
he  should  be  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  dignities,  - 
benefices,  &:c.    and  suffer  perpetual  exile.     Jan. 
18th,  1723,  this  eminent  prelate,  after  having  taken 
leave  of  his  friends,  embarked  on  board  the  Aid- 
borough  man  of  war,  and  soon  after  arrived  at  Calais. 
^  When  bishop  Atterbury  first  entered  upon  his  ba-' 
nishment,  Brussels  was  the  place  destined  for  his 
residence :  but  by  the  instigations  of  the  British  mi- 
nisters^ he  was  compelled  to  leave  that  city  and 
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retire  to  Paris.  There  being  solicited  by  the  friends 
of  the  pretender  to  en ter  into  their  negociations,  that 
he  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  their  importunity,  he 
changed  his  abode  for  Montpelier,  in  1728,  and 
after  residing  there  about  two  years,  returned  to  Paris, 
•where  he  died,  Feb.  15th,  1782  ;  and  his  body  was 
brought  over  to  England,  and  interred  12th  May 
following,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  a  vault,  which 
in  the  year  1722  had  been  prepared  by  his  directions* 
As  to  bishop  Atterbury's  character,  however,  the> 
moral  and  political  part  of  it  may  have  been  differ- 
ently represented  by  the  opposite  parties,  it  is  uni- 
versally agreed,  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  uncommon  abilities,  a  fine  writer  and  a  most 
excellent  preacher. 

ATHERTON  (John)  a  protestant  bishop,  wa^ 
bom  in  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1598,  his  father, 
Mr.  John  Atherton,  being  then  rector  of  that  parish. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
having  gone  through  the  usual  studies,  was  admitted 
to  holy  orders  and  inducted  to  the  rectory  of  Huith 
Combflower,  in  Somersetshire.  Though  married 
while  young,  to  an  amiable  woman,  it  is  affirmed 
that  he  committed  incest  with  her  sister,  upon  the 
discovery  of  which,  he  was  forced  to  sue  for  pardon. 
This  being  procured,  he  went  over  to  Ireland,  where 
by  some  means  he  obtained  the  parsonage  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Dublin,  and  became  champlain  to  the  then 
Lord  Chancellor,  by  whose  interest  he  was  likewise 
promoted  to  be  a  dignitary  of  Christ  Church^.  He 
ungratefully  betrayed  ihis  indulgent  patron  into  dis- 
grace with  Lord  Stafford  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  between  whom  and  the  chancellor,  there 
being  an  open  contention,  Atherton  changed  sides, 
to  the  earl,  whom  he  saw  to  be  the  strongest  party, 
and  was  by  him,  in  1636,  elevated  to  the  bishopric 
of  Watcrtord  and  Lisemore.   His  episcopal  goven;>* . 
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ment  was  a  scene  of  heavy  oppression  and  extortion. 
He  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  unnatural  abomina- 
tions^ keeping  no  less  than  64  concubines,  and  mak- 
ing both  sexes  a  prey  to  the  gratification  of  his  lust. 
He  even,  at  last,  became  so  hardened  in  iniquity, 
as  to  attempt  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  asserting  that 
it  was  both  salutary  and  expedient.  But  here  he  did 
not  stop;  for  having  sunk  into  the  commission  of  bes- 
tiality, a  bill  of  complaint  was  preferred  agJiinst  him, 
in  the  Parliament  ot  Ireland,  whereupon  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  and  strictly  imprisoned.  On  the  27th 
November  1 640  he  was  condemned  to  die,  and  on  the 
5lh  December  following,  was  exhibited  as  a  public 
spectacle  of  infamy,  by  being  hanged  at  Gallows 
^een,  Dublin. 

AUGUSTIN  or  AUSTIN,  (St.)  the  first  Arch-^ 
bishop  of  Canterburry,  was  originally  a  monk  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Rome,  from  whence  he 
was  dispatched  by  Pope  Gregory  I.  with  40  other 
monks  of  the  same  order,  about  the  year  596,  to  con- 
vert the  English  Saxons  to  Christianity.  They  landed 
in  the  Isle  of  Tlianet,  and  having  sent  messengers  to 
inform  the  king  of  their  errand,  obtained  liberty  to 
convert  as  many  of  his  subjects  as  they  could.    The 
king  himself  soon  after  became  a  professor  of  tho 
Christian  religion  and  his  example,  had  a  powerful 
effect,  in  bringing  over  to  the  same  faith,  many  of 
his  people;  but  though  he  was  extremely  pleased  at 
their  becoming  christians,  he  never  attempted  to  com- 
pel them;  as  he  had  learned  from  his  instructors  in 
the  way  of  salvation,    that  force  and   dragooning 
was  not  the  method  of  the  gospel:  that  the  religion 
of  Jesus  was  to   make  its  way  by  argument  and 
persuasion,  and  to  be  matter  of  choice,  not  of  com- 
pulsion.    Augustin  dispatched  a  priest  and  a  monk 
to  Ilome,.to  acouaint  the  Pope,  with  the  success  of 
his  mission  ana  to  desire  his  resolution  of  certain 
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questions.  His  lioliness  by  the  same  messengers, 
gave  Augustin  directions  concerning  the  settling  of 
episcopal  sees  in  Britain;  and  ordered  him  not  to  pull 
down  the  idol  temples,  but  convert  them  into  Chris* 
tian  churches,  only  destroying  the  idols,  that  the  na« 
tives  by  freqenting  the  temples  they  had  been  alv^ays 
accustomed  to,  might  be  less  shocked  at  their  en- 
trance into  Christianity.  Augustin  resided  principalr 
ly  at  Canterbury,  which,  from  that  circumstance,  be- 
came the  metrapolitan  church  of  England ;  and  hav- 
ing established  bishops  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom,  he  died  on  the  26tK  May  607.  Some  of  the 
popish  writers  have  asserted,  that  he  had  made  him- 
self very  remarkable  in  England,  by  the  performance 
of  »  number  of  miracles.  The  observation  of  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  Augustin  was  first  enjoined  in  a  syno^ 
held  under  Cuthbert  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Pope's  bull,  about  the  year  1330. 

AUGUSTINE,  (St.)  an  illustrious  father  of  the 
Christian  church  >vas  born  at  Thageste,  a  city  in 
Numidia,  13th  Nov.  354.  He  was  the  son  of  Pa- 
tricius  a  mean  citizen  and  Monica  a  woman  of  exem- 
plary virtue.  His  father  intended  that  he  should 
raise  himself  by  his  learning;  but  he  early  discovered 
a  great  dislike  to  study,  giving  himself  so  entirely  to 
dissipation,  that  when  he  was  but  16  years  of  age,  he 
gave  a  loose  vein  to  his  lascivious  appetite,  totally  dis- 
regarding the  affectionate  admonitions  of  his  pious 
mother. 

About  the  end  of  37 1 ,  he  went  to  Carthage,  where^ 
though  he  still  pursued  his  dissolute  courses,  he  be- 
gan to  be  more  attentive  to  his  studies,  in  which  he 
made  considerable  progressr  Having  read  Cicero's 
books  on  philosophy,  he  began  to  entertain  a  love 
for  wisdom,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  thei 
holy  Scriptures;  nevertheless,  he  ^uiffered  himself  to 
be  seduced  by  the  Manicheans,    At  the  age  of  I9j 
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lie  returned  to  Thageste,  and  taught  grammar,  and 
also  frequented  the  bar.  He  afterwards  taught  rhe- 
toric at  Carthage  with  applause.  Being  desirous  of 
a  new  theatre^  on  which  he  might  display  his  talents, 
he  repaired  to  Rome  about  the  year  382,  and  there 
he  taught  with  so  great  success,  that  the  year  after 
he  was  appointed  public  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Mi? 
Ian,  in  which  office  he  acquired  grc;at  reputation^ 
Here  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  the 
sermons  of  St.  Ambrose,  which,  together  with  the 
study  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  the  solicitations  of  his 
mother,  «nd  the  conversation  of  two  of  his  friends 
determined  him  to  retract  his  errors,  aijd  quit  the  sect 
of  the  Manicheans.  This  was  in  the  32d  year  of  his 
age.  In  the  vacation  of  the  year  S86,  he  retired  to 
the  house  ef  a  friend  named  Verecundus,  where  he 
seriously  a|)plied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  chrlstiaa 
religion,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  baptism^ 
which  he  received  at  Easter  in  the  year  3^.  He 
arrived  in  Africa  about  the  end  of  388 ;  and  having 
obtained  a  garden-plat^  without  the  city  of  Hippo, 
he  associated  himself,  with  eleven  other  persons  of 
eminent  sanctity,  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
wearing  leathern  girdles,  and  lived  there  in  a  monas- 
#  way,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  exercising 
themselves,  in  fasting,  praying,  study  and  medita- 
tion, day  and  night:  from  hence  sprung  up  the  Au« 
gustine  friars,  or  eremites  of  St.  Augustine,  those  of 
St.  Jerome,  the  Carmdites  and  others,  being  but 
branches  of  this  of  St.  Augustine.  In  391,  he  was 
ordained  priest  by  Valerius,  Bishop  of  .Hippo,  a^d! 
four  years  after  made  coadjutor  to  that  prelate.  St. 
Augustine  died  the  28th  day  of  August,  430,  aged 
76  years,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  see  his  coun- 
try inVaded  by  the  Vandals,  and  the  city,  where  he- 
was  bishop  besieged  for  seven  months. 

According  to  I)u  Pin,  he  had  a  fine  genius  and 
much  vivacity  and  penetration.  From  general  prin- 
ciples, he  drew  a  vast  variety  of  consequences,  and 
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formed  a  system  tolerably  well  connected  in  dll  its 

Earts.  He  often  quitted  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
ad  been  behnre  him,  and  struck  out  new  methods 
and  interpretations.  From  his  writings,  the  style  of 
which,  though  fluent,  abounds  with  barbarisms,  was 
formed  that  system  of  theology,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Latin  fathers,  who  rose  after  him,  and^  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  scholastic  divines. 
•  The  works  of  St.  Augustine  make  ten  volumes, 
the  best  edition  of  them  is  that  of  Maurin,  printed 
at  Antwerp,  in  1700.  They  are,  however,  at  this 
time,  but  little  read,  except  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Greek  Churchy  and  in  the  Spanish  Universities. 

5ACON,  (Roger)  a  Franciscan  A-iar  of  amazing 
genius  and  learning,  was  born  near  Ilchester,  in 
Somersetshire,  England,  in  the  year  1214.  Hie  be- 
gan his  studies  at  Oxford,  and  from  thence  removed 
to  the  university  of  Paris,  which,  in  those  times,  vras 
esteemed  the  centre  of  literature.  Here  we  are  told, 
he  made  so  rapid  a  progress  in  the  sciences,  that  he 
was  considered  as  the  glory  of  that  university.  About 
the  year  1250,  he  returned  to  Oxford;  and  assuming 
the  Franciscan  habit,  prosecuted  his  favourite  studp^ 
of  experimental  philosophy,  with  unremitting  ardour 
and  assiduity.  His  discoveries,  however,  were  little 
understood  by  the  generality  of  mankind:  and,  be- 
cause  by  the  help  of  mathematical  knowledge,  he 
performed  many  things  above  common  understand- 
ings, he  was  suspected  of  magic.  He  was  persecuted 
p^rtieularly  by  those  of  his  own  fraternity,  who  found 
no  difficulty  of  possessing  the  vulgar  with  the  notion, 
that  he  dealt  with  the  devil.  Under  this  pretence  he 
was  restrained  from  reading  lectures:  his  writings 
were  confined  to  his  convent,  and  finally,  in  1278» 
he  himself  was  imprisoned  in  his  cell.  At  this  time» 
he  was  64  years  or  age.  Nevertheless  beng  permit- 
ted the  use  o(  books,  he  went  on  in  the  rational  pur- 
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suit  o£  knowledge,  corrected  his  former  laboiurs  add 
wrote  several  curiotis  pieces. 

When  he  had  been  ten  vears  in  confinement^  Je* 
rom  d'Ascoli,  general  of  nis  order,  who  had  con* 
denined  his  doctrines>  was  chosen  pope,  and  assum* 
cd  the  title  of  Nicholas  IV.  As  he  was  reputed  a 
person^  of  great  abilities^  Bacon  resolved  to  apply 
to  him  for  his  discharge,  and  in  order  to  shew  both 
the  innocence  and  utility  of  his  studies^  addressed  ta 
him  a  treatise  "  On  the  means  of  avoiding  the  infir- 
mities of  old  age :"  what  eflTect  this  treatise  had  on 
his  holiness  does  not  appear:  but  towards  the  latter 
end  of  his  reign.  Bacon,  by  the  interposition  of  some 
nobieifaen,  obtained  his  release,  and  spent  the  re^ 
mainder  of  his  days  in  peace,  in  the  college  of  his 
order,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1294^  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age. 

Such  are  the  few  particulars,  which  the  most  dili« 
gent  researches  have  been  able  to  discover  concerning 
this  very  great  man;  who,  like  a  single  bright  star 
in  a  daric  hemisphere,  shone  forth  the  glory  of  his 
country  and  the  pride  of  human  nature.  His  prin« 
cipal  works  are  1st  ^  On  the  secret  works  of  art  and 
nature.''  3d  **  Of  the  nullity  of  magic."  Sd  "  His  chc* 
mical  treasure."  These  printed  works  of  Bacon  con* 
tain  a  considerable  number  of  essays,  which,  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  writings,  by  Bayle,  Pitt,  &c.  have 
been  considered  as  distmct  books:  but  there  remain 
in  different  libraries,  several  manuscripts  not  yet 
published.  By  an  attentive  perusal  of  his  works 
the  reader  will  be  astonished  to  find,  that  this  lumi« 
nary  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  a  great  linguist 
and  a  skilful  grammarian:  that  he  was  well  versed 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  perspective:  that  he 
understood  the  use  of  convex  and  concave  glasses 
and  the  art  of  making  them :  that  the  camera  obscura^ 
buVning  glasses,  and  the  power  of  the  telescope  were 
known  to  him:  that  he  was  well  versed  in  geometry 
and  astronomy:  that  he  knew  the  gre^  error  in  the 
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lalcndar,  assigned  the  catisife  md  j>ropbsed  the  rcimr- 
dy :  that  he  was  an  adept  in  chemistry  and  was  real*- 
ly  the  mventor  of  gunpowder:  that  he  possesBed  great 
knowledge  in  the  medical  art,  and  also,  that  he  war 
an  able  mathematician,  logician,  metaphysician,  and 
Geologist.  In  short,  he  was  beyond  all  comparison  the 
^eatest  man  of  his  time;  and  might,  perhaps,  stand 
m  competition  with  the  greatest  dial  nave  appeared 
since* 

'  BACON,  (Sir  N i  c h oi,  a s)  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seal,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  descend- 
ed of  an  ancient  family,  in  Suffolk,  England,  and' 
born  in  1510.  After  continuing  the  usual  time,  at 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  afterwards 
founded  six  scholarships,  he  travelled  into  France, 
and  ma^  some  stay  al  Pkris.  Oa  his  return  he  set- 
tled in  Grays^isn,  and  applied  himself  witb  gveat  as^ 
siduity  to  the  study  of  law. 

In  1 537,  he  was  appointed  solicitor  of  the  court  of 
•  augmentation.  He  presented  to  king  Henry  VIII,  a 
scheme  for  a  seminary  of  statesmen  by  founding  a 
college  for  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  and  of  the 
French  and  Latin  languages.  Agreeably  to  this 
scheme,,  young  gentlemen  of  distii^uished  parts,  after 
being  sufficiently  instructed,  were  to  be  sent  abroad 
with  ambassadors;  whilst  others  were  to  be  kept  at 
home  to  write  the  history  of  all  embassies,  treaties-^ 
and  other  foreign  transactions,  and  of  all  arraignments 
and  public  trials.  This  plan  was  never  carried  into 
execution;  but  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries^ 
the  king  gave  its  author  a  grant  of  several  manors^ 
in  Suffolk  ;^  and  in  1546  made  him  attorney  of  the 
court  of  wardsj  which  was  a  place  both  of  honour 
and  profit.  In  this  office  he  was  continued  by  king 
Eidward  VI.  His  great  moderation  and  consummate 
prudence  preserved  him  through  the  dangerous  reiga 
«f  Uueen  Mary^  lathe  very.dsiwn  of  that  of  QueeiiL 
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Elizabeth,  he  was  knijg^hted^  and  on  the  22d  Dec* 
1558,  the  great  seal  of  England  was  delivered  to 
iiim  with  the  title  of  Lord  keepfer,  and  he  was  also 
jnade  one  of  the  queen's  privy  council.  As  a  states- 
man,  he  was  remarkable  for  a  clear  head  and  deep 
counsels :  but  his  parts  and- preferments  were  far  from 
^sing  him  in  his  own  opinion,  as  appears  from  the 
modest  answer  he  gave  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  she 
told  him  his  house  was  too  small  for  hiq^,  ^<  Not  so, 
^adam,''  returned  he,  ^  but  yoxxt  majesty  has  made 
me  too  great  for  my  house."  After  having  had  the 
great  seal  more  than  20  years,  he  died  suddenly  on 
the  26th  February  1579  equally  lamented  by  the 
iqueenand  her  subjects.  It  is  observed  with  respect 
4o  Sir  Nichoias,  that  he  was  the  first  lord  keeper,  who 
ranked  as  lord  chancellor:  and  that  he  had  much  of 
that  penetrating  genius,  solid  judgement,  persuasive 
eloquence  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  law  and 
equity,  which  afterwards  shone  with  so  great  lustre 
in  his  son,  who  was  as  much  inferior  to  his  father, 
in  point  of  prudence  and  integrity,  as  his  father  was 
ito  him  in  literary  accomplishnieBts.  I 

BACON,  (Francis)  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  universal  ge- 
niuses, that  any  age  or  country  hath  produced  was  soh 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  subject  of  ^he  last  artitle, 
and  bora  in  London,  22d  January  1561.  In  1573> 
he  was  entered  in  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  made  such  incredible  progress  in  his  studies,  that 
before  he  was  16,  he  had  not  only  run  through  thi^ 
whole  circle  of  the  liberal  arts,  as  they  were  then 
taught,  but  began  to  perceive  those  imperfections  in 
Ac  reigning  philosopny,  which  he  afterwards  so  ef- 
fectually exposed  and  thereby  not  only  overturned 
4hat  tyranny  which  prevented  the  progress  of  true 
knowledge,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  that  free  and 
useful  philosophy  which  has  since  opened  a  way  to  m 
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many  gTorious  discoveries.  On  his  kaving  the  uni- 
versity, his  father  sent  him  to  France,  where,  before 
he  was  19  years  rf  age,  he  wrote  a  general  view  of 
the  state  or  Europe;  but  Sir  Nicholas  dying,  he  was 
obliged  suddenly  to  return  to  England,  where  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  the  common  law.  At 
this  period  the  famous  earl  of  Essex,  who  passionate* 
Jy  loved  men  of  merit,  entered  into  an  intimate  friend- 
jship  with  him,  jealously  attempted,  though  without 
success,  to  procnre  him  the  office  rf  queen's  solici- 
tor;  and  in  order  to  comfort  his  friend  under  the  dis- 
appobtment,  conferred  on  him  a  prescfit  of  land  to 
the  value  of  about  8000  dollars. 

Bacon,,  notwithstanding  the  friendship  of  so  great 
a  person;  the  number  and  power  of  his  own  rela* 
tions;  and  above  all  the  early  prepossession  of  bef 
majesty  in  his  favour,,  met  with  many  obstacles  to  his 
preferment  during  her  reign^^  In  particular,  his  cue- 
mies  represented  him  as  a  speculative  man,  whose 
head  was  iiUed  with  philosophical  notions,  and  therefore 
more  likely  to  perplex  than  forward  public  business. 
It  was  not  without  great  difficulty,  that  lord  treasurer 
Burleigh  obtained  tor  him  the  reversion  of  register 
to  the  star  chamber  worth  about  jCl600  Sterling 
(7104  Dollars):  which  place,,  however,  did  not  fall 
to  him  till  near  20  years  afterwards.  Neither  did  he 
obtain  any  other  preferment,  all  this  reign :  though, 
if  obedience  io  a  sovereign,  in  what,  to  an  honest 
man,  nlust  be  the  most  disagreeable  of  all  offices, 
viz.  the  casting  reflections  on  a  deceased  friend,  en- 
titled him,  he  might  have  claimed  it.  The  people 
were  so  clamorous^  even  against  the  queen  herself 
on  the  death  of  Essex,  thai  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  administration.  This 
was  assigned  to  Bacon^  which  brought  on  him  aai^ 
versal  censure  and  even  endangered  his  life. 

Upon  the  accession  of  King  James,  be  was  soon 
raised  to  considerable  honours:  and  wrote  in  favour 
of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and 
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Eogland,  a  measure  which  the  king  most  passionate* 
}y  desifed.  In  1616  he  wa$  raised  to  the  dig^nity  of 
a  privy  counsellor;  and,  as  he,  at  that  time,  had  more 
leisure,  he  applied  himself  to  the  reducing  and  re* 
composing  the  laws  of  England.  He  distinguished 
himself  when  attorney-general,  by  his  endeavours  to 
restrain  the  barbarous  custom  of  duels,  which  were 
then  very  common.  In  1617,  he  was  appointed 
tord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  in  1618,  was 
made  lord  chancellor  of  England,  and  created  Lord 
Verulam, 

The  desire  of  introducing  and  establishing  his  new 
and  better  philosophy,'  one  capital  end  of  which,  was 
to  discover  methods  of  procuring  remedies  for  all  hu- 
man evils,  seems  to  have  been  his  ruling  passion 
through  life<»  Accordingly,  in  1620,  amidst  all  the 
variety  of  weighty  business,  in  which  his  high  office  ne- 
cessarily involved  him,  be  published  his  most  finished 
and  important,  though  the  least  read  of  all  his  philo* 
sophical  tracts,  viz.  the  "  Novum  organum  scientia- 
rum/'  The  new  organ  of  the  scietices.  In  1621, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Visqount  St.  Al- 
bans, and  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Parliament, 
appeared  in  a  de|;ree  of  splendour,  which  too  plain* 
ly  evinced  the  vam  pride  of  this  philosopher  of  hu* 
man  nature. 

But  he  was  soon  after  surprised  with  a  melancholy 
reverse  of  fortune :  for  about  the  1 2th  of  March,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  in- 
spect the  abuses  of  the  courts  of  justice.  The  first  thing 
they  fell  upon  was  bribery  and  corruption,  of  whicn 
the  lord  chancellor  was  accused :  for  that  very  year 
complaints  being  made  to  the  house,  of  his  lordship's 
having  received  bribes,  these  complaints  were  sent 
tip  to  the  House  of  Lords :  and  new  ones  being  daily 
made  of  a  like  nature,  it  was  imppossible  they  could 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  That  a  man  of  so  great 
talents  as  Bacon,  should  even  be  capable  of  prosti- 
tuting the  sacred  office  of  a  judge  to  the  promotion 
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jof  his' sordid  and  avaricious  view8»  is  a  melancfaolf 
instance  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  he  hath  fatally  and  irre- 
,coverably  sullied  his  reputation  in  his  judicical  office^ 
by  the  lamentable  catalogue  of  his  extortion  and  bri^ 
):>ery,  produced  s^ainst  and  acknowledged  by  himself 
x>n  the  proceedings  before  the.  House  of  Lords,  and 
|>articularly  by  the  item  in  the  said  catalogue  respect- 
ing one  Wraynham :  in  whosecase  this  iniquitous  judge 
confessed,  that  upon  his  removing  to  York  house,  ne 
bad  received  from  Sir  Edward  Fisher,  Wraynham's 
^adversary  a  suit  of  haagings  to  the  value  of  jCl60 
Sterling  or  upwards,  towardsfumishing  the  saidhoase. 
^And  what  adds  to  the  infamy  of  this  transaction,  is, 
that  poor  Wraynham,  for  complaining  of  this  injus- 
tice to  the  king,  was  prosecuted  in  that  infernal 
and  accursed  judicature  the  court  of  star  chamber^ 
where  instead  of  obtaining  redress,  he  was  fined  and 
imprisoned  even  unto  death,  and  bis  family  reduced 
from  affluence  to  beggary. 

The  House  of  Peers  came  to  a  determination  with 
respect  to  him,  on  the  3d  of  May  1621,  when  they 
pronounced    the  following  judgment,   "  That  he 
'should  be  fined  jO  40,000  (177,600  Dollars)  and  remain 
prisoner  in  the  tower,  during  the  king's  pleasure: 
that  he  should  for  ever  be  incapable  of  any  office, 
^place,  or  employment  in  the  state  or  commonwealth: 
and    that  he  should  never  sit  in    Parliament,  or 
come  within  the  verge  of  the  court."    Lord  Bacon 
upon  his  fail  wrote  a  letter  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards    king    Charles    I.    soliciting    his    royal 
highness  to  intercede  with  his  majesty  in  his  behalf, 
and  in  order  to  induce  that  prince  to  comply  with  his 
request,  he  makes  use  of  the  following  prophane  ex* 
^  pression ;  viz.  "  I  hope  as  your  father  was  my  crea- 
tor, you,  his  son  will  become  my  redeemer."  . 
y     The  fault,  say  some  writers,  which  next  to  his  in- 
gratitude of  Essex,  tarnished  the  glory  of  this  illus- 
trious man^  is  said  to  have  princij[xally  proceeded  from 
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kis  Indulgence  to  his  servants,  who  made  a  corrupt 
Qse  of  it.  One  day,  during  his  trial,  passing  through 
a  room  where  several  of  his  domestics  were  sitting, 
upon  their  rising  up  to  samite  him,  he  said,  *^  Si( 
down  my  masters;  your  rise  hath  been  my  fall.**  And 
we  are  told  by  Rush  worth,  in  his  historical  collections, 
**  That  he  treasured  up  nothing  for  himself  or  family, 
bot  was  ever  indulgent  to  his  servants,  and  connived  at 
their  takings,  and  their  ways  betrayed  him  to  that  er« 
ror:  they  were  profuse  and  expensi've,  and  had  at 
Aeir  command  whatever  he  was  master  of.*' 

^  It  was  peculiar  to  this  great  man  (say  the  authors 
of  the  Biographia  Britannica)  to  have  nothing  narrow 
and  selfish  in  his  composition ;  he  gave  away  without 
concern  whatever  he  possessed;  and  believing  other 
men  of  the  same  mould,  he  received  with  as  little 
consideration/'  Inattention  to  domestic  concerns  is 
certainly  a  fault,  to  which  men  g>ven  to  deep  philo- 
sophical researches,,  is  frequently  liable,  but  there  is 
another  reason  assigned,  by  no  means  so  honourable 
to  his  lord^ip,  why  he  was  indulgent  to  his  servants 
and  which,  if  true,  will  shew  that  it  was  his  own^ 
and  not  their  ways,  that  occasioned  their  profuseness 
and  expences  and  their  having  at  command  what- 
ever he  was  master  of.  The  circumstance  to  whigh 
we  allude  is  an  accusation  of  so  detestable  a  na- 
ture, that  wh^n  applied  to  so  great  a  man,  we 
shudder  even  to  mention  it.  Sir  Simon  Dewes,  how- 
ever, who  was  lord  Bacon's  cotemporary,  thus  ex- 
presses himself  upon  the  subject;  "  His  vices  made 
his  life  infamous,  for  he  was  an  eminent  scholar  and 
a  reasonable  good  lawyer,  both  which  he  much  adorn- 
ed with  his  elegant  expression  and  his  graceful  de- 
livery: yet  his  vices  were  so  stupendous  and  great, 
.that  they  utterly  obscured  and  outpoised  his  virtues. 
His  most  abominable  and  darling  sin,  I  should  rather 
-  bury  in  silence  than  mention  it,  were  it  not  a  most 
admirable  instance  how  men  are  enslaved  by  wicked- 
ness and  held  captive  by  the  devil;  for  whereas  pre- 
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sently  upon  his  censure,  at  which  time  though  ht$ 
ambition  was  moderated,  his  pride  humbled,,  and  the 
means  of  his  former  injustice  removed,  yet  would  he 
not  relinquish  his  most  horrid  and  secret  sin  of  sodomy* 
keeping  still  one  Godrick,  a  very  effeminated  youth, 
to  be  his  catamite  and  bedfellow,  although  he  had 
discharged  the  most  of  his  other  household  servants : 
which  was  the  more  to  be  admired,  because  men  ge- 
nerally after  his  fall,  began  to  discourse  of  that  his  un- 
natural crime,  which  he  had  practised  many  years« 
deserting  the  bed  of  his  lady." 

Upon  the  sentence  of  the  House  of  Lords  being 
passe^Against  him,  he  retired  after  a  short  imprison* 
ment,  from  the  engagements  of  an  active  life,  to 
which  he  had  been  called  much  against  his  genius,  to 
the  shade  of  a  contemplative  one,  which  he  had  al- 
ways loved.  The  king  remitted  his  fine,  and  he 
was  summoned  to  Parliament,  in  the  first  year  of 
King  Charles  I.  It  appears  from  the  works  compos* 
ed  during  his  retirement,  that  his  thoughts  were  still 
free,  vigorous  and  noble.  The  last  five  years  of  his 
life,  he  devoted  wholly  to  his  studies.  In  his  recess, 
he  composed  the  greatest  part  of  his  English  and 
Latin  works,  a  complete  edition  of  which,  was  pub- 
lished, at  London,  in  the  year  1740.  He  died  April 
9th,  1626. 

The  immortal  Addison  has  said  of  him,  *^that  he 
had  the  sound,  distinct,  comprehensive  knowledg«^ 
of  Aristotle,  with  all  the  beautiful  light  graces  and 
cmbelishments  of  Cicero."  He  also  farther  observes, 
that  ^'  this  great  man*s  merit  cannot  be  blasted  by 
flashes  of  envy:  his  failings  hurt  only  himself,  and 
were  expiated  by  his  sufferings:  his  virtue,  piety, 
knowledge,  and  above  all,  his  great  zeal  for  the  good 
of  mankind  ^ill  be  felt,  while  there  are  men :  and 
consequently,  while  they  have  gratitude,  the  name 
of  Bacon  can  never  be  mentioned  but  with  the  high- 
est admiration."  The  honourable  Mr.  Walpole  calls 
him  the  Prophet  of  the  Arts,  which  Newton  was  af- 
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teiwards  to  reveal,  anA  adds,  that  his  genius  and  his 
works  will  be  admired  as  long  as  science  exists.  But 
18  long  as  ingratitude  and  adulation  are  desptcabJe^ 
so  long  shall  we  lament  the  depravity  of  this  great 
man's  heart.  Alas !  that  he  who  could  command 
imaiortal  fatne,  should  have  stooped  to.  the  Jittle  aai«* 
bition  of  power. 

BADCX)CK»   (Samuel)   an  eminent  critic  and 
controversial  writer,  was  born  in  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, about  the  year  1747,  and  destined  to  the  cle- 
rical character.    We  find  him,  1767,  at  the  head  of 
\  a  Presbyterian  congregation,  at  Barnstaple,  and  there 
}  be  continued  nine  or  ten  vears. . 

Whilst  at  Barnstaple,  he  met  with  some  of  Doctor 
i  Pricstly's  theological  productions,  which  so  charmed 
i  h'm,  that  he  p^id  a  visit  to  th?  Doctor,  in  Wiltshire, 
and  established  an  intimacy  and  correspdndence  with 
him.     But  maturer  years,  together  with  nvuch  read* 
i  ing  and  reflection  induced  him,  in  a  short  time,  to 
!  relinquish  his  partiality  for  the  opinions  of  his  learned 
i  friend,  and  to  discover  that  the  source  of  Socinian- 
ism  had  by  no  means  commenced  in  the  primitive 
ages  of  Christianity,     Hence  we  need  not  be  surpris- 
ed,^ that  he  soon  after,  entered  the  lists  as  a  cham- 
pion against  the  Doctor 

From  Barnstaple,  he  removed  to  South  Walton, 
in  1777,  where  he  was  elected  pastor,  and  in  this 
retirement,  his  active  mind  turned  its  views  to  the 
niorc  public  departments  of  literature.     He  accord- 
ingly, about  1780,  engaged  as  a  writer  in  the  Month- 
ly Review,  though  he  had  before  been  a  contributor 
to  several  other  periodical  publications.    About  this 
time,  the  great  controversy  concerning  the  material- 
ity or  immateriality  of  the  human  soul  was  warmly 
agitated  by  the  Dostors  Priestly  and  Price,  and  other 
I  eminent  metaphysicians,  when  Mr.  Badcock  like- 
wise, published  a  pamphlet  entitled  '•  A  slight  sketch 
'  of  the  controversy  between  Doctor  Priestly  and  bis 
Vol;  I.  No.  3.  X 
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opponents.*'  This  tract,  which  evidently  discbvered> 
that  the  author  was  deeply  acquainted  with  his  sub* 
Ject,  was  (juoted  by  very  respectable  authors,  with 
laarksof  high  approbation.  He»  likewise,  occasion- 
ally corresponded  with  Dr.  Kendrick,  in  the  Lon- 
don Review,  and,  with  great  success,  contended 
with  that  accute  and  ingenious  sceptic  on  different 
points  of  Christianity. 

On  the  publication  of  Dr.  Priestley's  *'  History  rf 
the  corruptions  of  Christianity,"  Mr.  Badcock  un- 
dertook the  refutation  of  that  part,  which  was  the 
most  laboured  and  important  of  the  whole  work,  viz. 
"  The  History  of  opinions  relative  to  Jesus  Christ" 
This  he  accordingly  did,  in  the  Monthly  review  for 
1783.  His  critique  was  long,  but  smart,  and  shew- 
ed an  uncommon  extent  of  reading,  in  the  ancient 
fathers,  ecclesiastical  history  and  the  Socinian  writers. 
To  this  Dr.  Priestly,  with  his  usual  celerity,  replied, 
in  less  than  a  month,  and  as  he  then  did  not  know 
wbo  his  antagonist  was,  and  of  course  was  unbiassed 
by  prejudice,  and  uti touched  by  resentment,  he  be- 
stowed this  eulogum  on  him,  "  The  knowledge  and 
ability  of  the  present  reviewer  makes  him  a  much  more 
formidable,  and  therefore,  respectable  an  antagonist." 

Is  the  review  for  September  1783,  Mr.  l&dcock 
gave  a  compfete  exammation,  both  of  the  .Doctor^s 
history,  and  the  above  mentioned  defence  of  it.  This 
critique  is  reckoned  a  most  masterly  performance: 
and  searches  all  the  doctor^s  arguments  for  his  fa- 
vourite cause  to  the  very  bottom.  Whether  Doctor 
Priestly  or  our  Reviewer  was  on  the  right  side  of  the 
question,  it  would  be  impertinent  for  us,  in  a 
work  of  this  kind,  to  express  our  opinion ;  but  as  the 
Doctor's  essays  upon  theological  subjects,  are  now 
very  common  in  the  United  States  of  America,  parti- 
cularly since  he  came  to  reside  amongst  us,  we  con- 
ceive it  will  not  be  deemed  improper,  if  we  point  out 
the  writings  of  the  man,  whom  he  him selt  deemed 
his  most  respectable  antagonist. 
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'^  Mt.  Badcock  quitted  the  dissenting  ministry,  some 
^me  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1786,  and  was  or- 
dained, even  without  examination,  as  a  clergyman 
•f  the  established  church,  to  which  he  professed  him* 
self  reconciled,  as  he  said,  by  observing  the  parity 
between  it  and  the  primitive  a^es  of  Christianity. 

Mr.  Badcock,  in  his  disposition,  was  gentle,  hu* 
mane,  and  lively:  his  judgment  acute  and  compre^ 
hensive.  His  school  educatbn  was  very  confined: 
but  his  own  attainments  were  uncommonly  great  and 
various,  there  being  scarcely  a  subject,  with  which 
he  was  not,  in  some  degree,  acquainted,  nor  any 
branch  ot  literature,  which  he  had  entirely  neglected^ 
Besides  the  few  pieces,  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned of  Mr.  Badcock's  composition,  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  some  curious  memoirs  of  the  family  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Mr.  John  Westley,  and  also  of  several  other 
fugitive  pieces.  Many  admired  publications  had 
also  received  their  best  embelishment  from  his  hand. 
Some  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  had  begun  the 
history  of  his  native  country,  but  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete it,  as  he  died  on  the  19th  May  1788,  in  the 
4 1  st  year  of  his  age. 

BAILLEY,  (Jean  Silvain)  son  of  a  wine 
Merchant  in  Paris,  was  bom  in  1725.  He  had  an 
uncle,  who  was  keeper  of  the  pictures  in  the  Royal 
cabinet,  and  some  other  relations,  who  held  places 
under  government.  He  was  at  first  intended  tor  the 
church ;  but  on  the  death  of  an  uncle,  who  left  him 
a  competency,  he  renounced  his  first  intention  and 
studied  for  the  bar.  This  profession,  however,  was 
no  more  congenial  to  his  taste  than  the  church,  and 
he  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study  of  natural 
philosophy.  He  published  several  works,  which  pro- 
cured him  a  seat  in  the  three  Academies,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  the  court,  from  whom 
be  received  a  pension  of  ten  thqusand  livrcs,  (I95i 
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661$.  50  cents  per  aimom^)  and  apaitmentf  in  (he 
Louvre,    Upon  the  commencement  of  the  FreiK:k 
Revolution,  Mr.  Bailly,  notwithstanding  the  appoint-^ 
men!  he  held  from  the  courts   seemed  desirous  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  people.    At  the  assemblit^g 
or  the  States  General  in  1789  he  was  accordingly  re- 
turned as  a  member  of  the  tiers  etaies,  o(  whicln  on 
the  5th  June,  he  was  chosen  President*    When,  oft 
the  2Sd,  the  king  had  held  a  royal  session,  apd  after 
his  departure,  had  sent  his  minister  Brez6  to  remind 
the  assembly  of  his  injunctions  for  their  adjou;*nmeot 
M.  Bailly  replied  in  a  firm   and  resolute  manner, 
that  "  the  national  assembly  received  commandl 
from  no  person,"    Upon  the  14th  July,  he  was  elec^ 
cd  Mayor  of  Paris,  an  office,  which  was  then  for 
the  first  time  established,   and  upon  his  majesty's 
entering  that  capital,  as  he  presented  him  with  the 
keys  ot  the  city,  he  addressed  him  in  the  following 
very  remarkable  words.    •*  These,  Sire,  are  the  ideth 
tical  keys  which  were  presented  to  Henry  IV.  whefi 
that  monarch. re-conquered  his  people^    but  in  the 
present  instance,  the  pepple  have  re-conquered  their 
king.*'     In  July  1791,  he  was  induced,  as  is  said^ 
by  M,  La  Fayette,  to  hoist  the  red  flag,  the  symbol 
of  msurrection,t>n  the  Hotel  dc  Ville,  and  thus  coun- 
tenance the  massacrcy  of  ihQ  Champ  de  Mars.     For 
this  he  was  tried  upwards  of  two  years  after,  befiirt 
the  tribunal  of  Robespierre,  and  executed  by  the  un- 
sparing guillotine.     His  death  was  attended  with  pe» 
cuiiar  circumstances  of  barbarity.     He  was  put  into 
a  cart  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  and  drawn 
slowly  towards  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  the  *guillo- 
tine  was  expressly  erected  for  him.     In  the  cart  was 

]>laced  a  red  flag;  the  day  was  rainy,  and  during  a 
ong  and  slow  progress,  this  unfortunate^  man  expe- 
rienced every  insult,  which  a  wanton  mqb  could  iar 
flict*  They  spat  on  him,  pelted  him  with  mud,  tore 
off  pieces  of  the  flag,  and  having  drenched  them  in 
inud>  daubed  them  in  bis  face,    On  his  arrival  at  the 
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Cfaanrp  di  Mars,*  they  compelled  hitn  to  descend 
from  the  cart>  and  walk  round  the  field  overwhelmed 
with  insults  and  cruel  derision.  The  guillotine  was 
then  taken  to  pieces  and  removed  to  a  dung  heap 
Hear  the  river,  and  though  the  unfortunate  sufferer 
was  old  and  feeble,  the  pieces  were  piled  upon  his 
back ;  but  bis  exhausted  mime  not  permitting  the  ef* 
fort  of  carrying  them,  befell  under  the  burden  and 
must  have  pensbed  in  the  mire,  had  he  not  been  re« 
£eved.  His  presence  of  mind,  however,  never  for- 
iook  him  during  these  severe  trials:  he  saw  the  guillo* 
tine  erecting,  and  heard  the  abuse  of  the  populace 
without  emotion.  One  of  them  intending  to  aggra- 
vate his  miseries,  exclaimed,  "  You  tremble  Bailly.** 
-— "  Tjs  with  cold  then,  my  friend,'*  replied  he,  with 
unruffled  serenity.  At  last  the  executioner  released 
him  from  his  agonies.  Thus  fell  M.  Bailly,  the  dis- 
tinguished philosopher,  11th  Nov.  1793,  in  the  67th 
year  of  his  age. 

Whatever  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  political 
Abilities  of  this  sufferer,  he  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  lettersi  His  history  of  Astronomy  in  5  vols,  quarto, 
is  mtich  commended,  as  is  likewise  his  theory  of  the 
Satelites  of  Jupiter.  He  also  wrote  letters  on  an- 
cient and  modem  Astronomy;  a  report  on  Mesmo- 
risro ;  a  memoir  on  the  hospital,  called  the  hotel  de 
Dieuj  &c« 

BARATIERE,  (John  Philip)  a  most  extraor- 
dhiary  instance  of  the  early  and  rapid  exertion  of 
mental  faculties,  was  bom  in  the  Margravate  of  Bran- 
denburgh  Anspacb,  17th  January  1721.  His  father 
-Francis  had  quitted  France  for  the  sake  of  religion 
and  was  then  pastor  of  the  calvinist  church  of  Schwo- 
back.  The  French  together  with  some  few  words 
ct  High  Dutch  was  young  Baratiere's  mother  tongue; 
but  by  means  of  bis  father  insensibly  talking  latin  to 
bim^it  became  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  rest:  so  that 
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Without  knowing  the  rules  of  graiDtnar,  he  it  fbtir 
years  of  age,  talked  French  to  his  mother,  latin  to 
his  father.  High  Dutch  to  the  maid  and  neighbour* 
jng  children,  and  all  this  without  mixing  or  confound- 
ing the  respective  lan^ages.  About  the  middle  of 
his  Btth  vear,  he  acquired  Greek  in  like  manner,  «o 
that  in  fifteen  months,  he  perfectly  understood  all  the 
Greek  books  in  the  new  testament.  When  he  was  five 
years  and  eight  months  old,  he  began  to  study  He- 
brew, and  in  three  years  time,  was  so  expert  in  that 
language,  that  from  a  bible  without  points,  he  could 
give  the  sense  of  the  original  in  Latin  or  French: 
or  translate  extempore  the  Latin,  or  French  ver- 
sions into  Hebrew,  almost  word  for  word:  he  had 
also  all  the  Hebrew  psalms  by  heart.  He  composed 
at  this  time,  a  dictionary  of  rare  and  difficult  Hebrew 
words,  with  critical  remarks  and  philological  obser- 
vations, in  400.  pages  in  quarto;  and  about  his 
tenth  year,  amused  himself  about  twelve  months  with 
the  Rabbinical  writings.  With  these  he  inter- 
mixed a  knowledge  of  the  Chaldaic,  Syriac  and 
Arabic;  and  acquired  a  taste  for  divinity  and  eccle- 
siastical antiquity,  by  studying  the  Greek  fathers  and 
councils  of  the  four  first  ages  of  the  church. 

In  the  midst  of  these  occupations,  a  pair  of  gk>be& 
coming  into  his  possession,  he  could  in  eight  or  ten 
days  resolve  all  the  problems  on  them,  and,  in  about 
three  months  after,  in  January  1735,  devised  his  project 
for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude,  which  he  commu- 
nicated to  the  Royal  Society,  at  London,  and  the 
Royal  Academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin.  In  June  1731, 
he  was  matriculated  in  the  university  of  Altorf;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1732  he  was  presented  by  his 
father,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of 
the  circle  of  Franconia,  where,  in  consequence  of  his 
wonderful  talents,  he  was  admitted  to  assist  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Synod.  In  1734,  he  went  with 
his  father  to  the  university  of  Hall,  where  he  was 
admitted  master  of  arts«  with  unbounded  applause^ 
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mnd  about  tbe  same  time  he  was  honoured^  at.  Ber-» 
lin,  with  several  conversations  with  the  Kiag  of  Prus- 
sia, by  whom  he  was  justly  considered  as  a  prodigy 
of  erudition. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  acquired  a  taste 
for  medals,  inscriptions,  and  antiquities :  metaphysi- 
cal enquiries,  and  experimental  philosophy,  occa*- 
sionally  intervening  between  these  studies.  He  wrote 
several  essays  and  dissertations^  made  astronomical  re« 
marks,  and  laborious  calculations^  took  great  pains 
towards  a  history  of  the  heresies  of  the  Anti-trinitari- 
ans,  and  of  the  30  years  war  in  Germany*  His  last 
.publication,  which  appeared  in  1740,  was  on  the 
.succession  of  the  bishop  of  Rome*  The  final  work 
he  engaged  in,  and  for  which  he  had  gathered  large 
materials,  was,  "  Enquiries  concerning  the  Egyptian 
antiquities."  But  the.  substance  of  this  blazing  me- 
.teor  was  now  almost  exhausted:  for  his  constitution, 
.naturally  weak  and  delicate,  and  now  impaired  by 
intense  application  began  to  give  away,  and  he  died 
at  HaU  5th  October  1740,  aged  19  years  eight 
.months* and  16  days. 

He  was  naturally  gay^  lively  and  facetious,  and 
neither  lost  his  gaiety,  nor  neglected  his  studies,  till 
his  distemper,  a  few  days  before  his  death,,  deprived 
him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs.  Upon  the  whole,  Bara* 
tiere  was  a  most  extraordinary  person,  and  afforded 
.  a  wonderful  proof,  how  much  may  be  performed  in 
a  short  time,  by  indefatigable  diligence. 

BARBAROSSA,  <Aruch  and  Haradin)  two 
famous  corsairs,  the  sons  of  a  potter  in  the  isle  of 
JLesbos,  who  turning  pirates,  carried  on  their  depre- 
dations with  such  success,  that  they  were  soon  pos- 
sessed of  twelve  galiies  besides  smaller  vessels.  Of 
this  fleet  Aruch  the  elder  brother  was  admiral  and 
JIaradin  second  in  command.  They  called  them- 
'  selves  the  friaids  of  the  sea^  and  the  enemies  (fall 
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tcho  sailed  upon  it:  and  rendered  their  name«  terrfbl* 
from  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles  to  those  of  Gib* 
3;?ltar.  With  such  a  power  they  wanted  an  establish- 
ment; and  the  opportunity  of  settling  themselves, 
offered  in  1516,  by  the  inconsiderate  application  of 
Eutemi  king  of  Algiers  to  them  for  assistaiKe  against 
the  Spaniards.     Aruch  leashing  his  brother  to  com* 
mand  the  fleet,"  carried  5000  men  to  Algiers,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  populace  as  their  deliverer: 
and  secretly  murdering  the  prince  he  came  to  aid, 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  in  his  stead. 
To  this  usurpation,  he  added  the  conquest  of  Tre- 
xnecen;  when  his  exploits  and  piracies  induced  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  to  furnish  the  marquis  de  Goma- 
rez  governor  of  Oran,  -with  troops  to  suppress  him ; 
and  by  him  he  was  defeated  and  killed.     Upon  his 
death/   Haradin,    his  brother  assumed  the  sceptre 
with  the  same  abilities :  but  with  much  better  for- 
tune: for  the' Spaniards  sufficiently  employed  in  Eu- 
rope, giving  him  no  disturbance^  he  regulated  the 
interior  police  of  his  kingdom  with  great  prudence, 
carried  on  his  naval  operations  with  vigour  and  ex- 
tended his  conquest^  on  the  continent  of  Africa.  He 
likewise  obtained  the  command  of  the  Turkish  fleet, 
put  his  dominions  under  the  protectfon  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  in  a  manner  sifnilar  to  that  by  which   his 
brother  gained  Algiers.     Since  the  time  of  the  Bar* 
barossas,  the  most  powerful,  commercial  i^atiofis  in 
Europe,  have,  from  an  inconiprenensible  policy,  sub- 
mitted to  pay  tribute  to  this  insignificant  and  .paltry 
nest  of  pirates;   who,  as  their  dependence  on   the 
Porte  is  now  no  more  than  nominal,  cannot,  m  case 
of  attack,  look  to  any  quarter  for  assistance,  except 
jfrom  within  themselves. 

BARCLAY,  (Robert)  an  eminent  writeramongst 
'  the  Friends f  or  as  they  are  Commonly  called  Quakers, 
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was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1648.  The  troubles,  which 
then  prevailed  in  Scotland,  induced  his  father  Colonel 
Barclay  to  send  him,  while  a  youth,  to  Paris,   under 
^the  care  of  his  uncle,  president  of  the  Scots  College, 
who  taking  advantage  of  the  tender  years  of  his  ne- 
phew, drew  him  over  to  the  religion  of  the  church 
of  Rome.     His  father  being  informed  of  this  circum- 
:>tance,  ordered  him  home  in  1664.     Robert,  though, 
now  only  sixteen,  had  not  only   gained  a   perfect 
knowledge  of  the  French  and  Latin  languages,    but 
also  made  great  proficiency  in  most  other  branches 
of  useful  knowledge.     Several  writers  amongst  the 
Friends  have  asserted,  that  Col.    Barclay  had   em- 
braced their  doctrine  before  his  Son's  return  front 
France;  but  Robert  himself  has  fixed  it  in  the  year 
1666.     Our  author  soon  after  became  also  a  proselyte 
to  that  sect,  and,  in  a  short  time  greatly  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  zeal  for  their  doctrines.     His  first 
treatise  in  their  defence  appearedat  Aberdeen  in  1670, 
and  wts  written  in  so  sensible  a  manner,  that  it  great- 
ly raised  the  credit  pf  the  Friends^  whose  religious 
principles  being  thus  better  known,  procured  them 
better  treatment  from  government  than  they  had  here- 
tofore experienced,     li}  1615  he  published  a  regular 
and  svstematical  work  explanatory  of  the  tenets  of 
the  Friends^  which  was   universally   well  received. 
It  was  entitled,  **  A  Catechism  and  Confession  of 
Faith,  approved  of,  and  agreed  unto  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  patriarchs,  prophets  and  apostles. 
Christ  himself  chief  speaker,  in   and  among  them, 
which  containeth  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  the 
principles  and  doctrines,  which  are  most  surely  be- 
lieved by  the  churches  of  Christ  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  who  are  reproachfully  called  Quakers,  yet 
are  found  in  true  faith  with  the  primitive  church  and. 
saints,  as  is  most  clearly  demonstrated  by  some  plain 
scripture  testimonies,  which  are  here  collected  and 
inserted  by  way  of  answer  to  a  few  weighty,  yet  easy 
and  familiar  questions,  fitted  as  well  lor  the  wisest 
VoL  I.  No.  3.  Y 
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and  largest,  as  for  the  weakest  and  lowest  capacittes;, 
to  which  is  added  an  expostulation^  with  an  appeal 
to  all  other  professors/'  About  the  same  time,  manf 
of  those  who  opposed  the  religion  of  the  Friends, 
having  endeavoured  to  confound  them  with  another 
sect  called  the  Ranters,  our  author,  with  a  view  ta 
shew  the  difference  between  those  of  his  own  per* 
suasion  and  this  other  sect,  published  another  world 
which  was  deemed  extremely  well  timed  and  judi- 
cious. 

In  1676  his  celebrated  ^^  Apology  for  the  Quakers'' 
appeared,  in  Latin,  at  Amsterdam  in  auarto.  His 
^  Theses  Theologicse,'*  which  arc  the  foundation  of 
this  work,  had  been  published  some  time  before- 
To  men  of  classical  knowledge,  these  twx)  publica* 
tions  not  onlj^  afford  an  abundant  proof,  that  our 
author  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  writers  in  the  Latin 
language;  but  likewise,  that  he  was  a  man  of  great 
candour,  sound  judgment  and  a  perfect  master  of 
the  art  of  reasoning 

In  1678,  he  published  his  apology  in  EngKsh* 
Prefixed  to  this  work  is  an  address  to  King  Charles 
II.  which,  as  it  contains  a  number  of  bold  truths  and 
these  too  relating  to  his  majesty,  is  certainly  a  species 
of  composition,  which  few  dare  present  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  princes.  Amongst  many  other  extraordinary  pas- 
sages contained  in  this  address,  we  meet  the  follow- 
ing: "  There  is  no  king  in  the  world,  who  can  so  ex- 
perimentally testify  of  Gods  providence  and  goodness,^ 
neither  is  there  any  who  rules  so  many  free  people,, 
so  many  true  christians,  which  thing  renders  thy  go- 
vernment more  honourable,  thyself  more  considerable 
than  the  accession  of  many  nations  filled  with  slavish 
and  superstitious  souls.  Thou  hast  tasted  of  pros- 
perity and  adversity,  thou  knowest  what  it  is  to  be 
banished  thy  native  country,  to  be  over-ruled,  as  well 
as  to  fule  and  sit  upon  the  throne,  and  being  op- 
pressed, thou  hast  reason  to  know  how  hateful  the 
oppressor  is  both  to  God  and  man:  if  after  all  those 
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warnings  and  advertisements^  thou  dost  not  turn  unto 
the  Lord  God  with  all  thy  heart,  but  forget  him, 
T^ho  remembered  thee  in  thy  distress,  and  give  up 
thyself  to  folly,  lust  and  vanity,  surely  great  will  be 
thy  condemnation.*'  These  pieces  of  his,  though  they 
greatly  raised  his  reputation  amongst  persons  of  sense 
and  learnings  brought  hini  into  various  disputes,  and 
one  particularly  with  some  considerable  members  of 
ihe  university  of  Aberdeen,  an  account  of  which  was 
afterwards  published. 

In  1677,  he  wrote  a  large  treatise  on  universallove, 
which  was  published  under  the  following  title  "  Uni- 
versal love  considered  and  established  upon  its  right 
foundation,  being  a  serious  enquiry  how  far  cHarity 
may,  or  ought  to  extend  towards  persons  of  different 
ju^lgments,  in  matters  of  religion:  and  wh9se  prin- 
ciples among  the  several  sects  of  christians,  do  most 
naturally  lead  to  that  due  moderation  required :  writ 
in  the  spirit  of  love  and  meekness,  for  the  removinjgf 
of  stumbling  blocks,  out  of  the  way  of  the  simple,  by 
a  lover  of  the  souls  of  all  men/* 

But  the  talents  of  our  author  were  not  entirely 
confined  to  this  abstract  kind  of  writing,  as  appears 
from  his  letters  to  the  public  ministers  at  Nimeguen, 
who  bad  met  there  in  1675,  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing a  general  peace  in  Europe.  His  last  tract  was 
published  in  1686  and  entitled,  "  The  possibility  and 
necessity  of  the  inward  and  immediate  revelation 
of  the  spirit  of  God  towards  the  foundation  and  ground 
of  true  faith,  written  in  Latin  to  a  person  of  quality  in 
Holland,  and  now  also  put  in  English/* 

We  shall  conclude  this  article,  by  observing,  that  his 
numerous  publications,, which  are  all  written  in.a  clear, 
methodical  and  accurate  manner  are<leservedly  heldm 
great  esteem  by  those  of  his  own  sect,  to  whom  they 
were  undoubtedly  of  great  service  all  over  Europe. 
He  travelled  also  with  the  famous  W.  Penn,  through 
tbe  greatest  part  of  England,  Holland,  and  Germa- 
ny, and  was  every  wjicre  received  with  great  respect. 
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When  lie  returned  to  his  native  country,  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  a  quiet  and  retired  manner, 
and  died  at  his  own  house  at  Ury  near  Aberdeen,  on 
the  3d  October  1690,  aged  forty  one  years. 

BARD,  (Dr.  John)  a  learned  and  eminent  phy- 
sician, was  born  in  Burlington,  New- Jersey,  1st. 
February,  1716.  His  father,  Peter  Bard  Esquire, 
who  was  a  native  of  France,  came  to  Maryland,  in 
the  year  1703,  in  the  capacity  of  a  merchant,  from 
'whence  he  soon  after  moved  to  New- Jersey,  where 
he  was,  for  many  years,  one  of  his  majesty's  privy 
council  and  second  judge  of  the  supreme  court  ol  that 
colony. 

When  Mr.  Bard,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was 
very  young,  he,  along  with  two  of  his  elder  brothers, 
was  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  his  education ;  and  com- 
•  mitted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Annan,  at  that  time,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  teachers  on  the  continent,  with 
whom  he  studied  the  languages,  till  he  arrived  at  the 
age  of  16  or  17  years.  Having  early  discovered  a 
great  share  of  genius  and  assiduity,  in  the  pursuit  of 
literature,'  and  evinced  a  predilection  for  the  study  of 
physic,  he  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  the  late  cele* 
brated  Dr.  Kearsely,  with  whom  he  continued  till 
1737,  at  which  time  he  had  completed  his  21st 
year. 

Having,  during  his  apprenticeship,  by  means  of  a 
good  natural  capacity,  as  well  as  the  most  unretnitting 
diligence  and  application,  laid  in  a  considerable  stock 
of  medical  knowledge,  he  began  to  visjit  patiei^s  on 
his  own  account:  married  a  Miss  Valleare,  the  niece 
of  Dr.  Kearsley^s  wife;  became  much  respected  and 
soon  acquired  a  large  share  of  practice. 

But  his  reputation  as  a  physician  was  tooconspicu- 
ous,  to  remain,  for  any  length  of  time,  exclusively 
confined  to  Philadelphia;  the  fame  of  his  talents  had 
accordingly,  in  a  very  few  years  after  he  first  began 
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to  practice,  reached  New-York.  In  that  city,  about 
Ais  time,  there  had  been  a  great  fatality  amongst  phy* 
sicians;  and  in  particular  three  or*  four  of  the  most 

'   eminent  in  that  profession,  had  died  within  a  short 

,   time  of  each  other.     On  this  occasion  Icttersi  were 

^  written  to  Dr.  Bard,  by  many  of  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants,  Urging  his  coming  thither  in  so  pressing 
terms,  that  being  unable  any  longer  to  resist  their  im- 
portunity, he  removed  to  that  city,  with  his  family, 
in  the  year  174S,  and  there  he  continued  as  a  steady 
and  skilful  practitioner  till  within  a  few  months  of  his 
death. 

,  A  person  of  his  distinguished  talents,  unremitting 
assiduity,  conciliating  manners  and  humane  attention 

;  to  the  sick,  could  not  fail  of  speedily  attracting  general 
notice.  -  We  accordingly  find,  that  in  a  few  years  after 
hisarrival  in  this  city, he  had,  by  means  of  his  own  intrin- 
sic merit,  without  condescending  to  any  mean  art  or 
disingenuous  solicitation,  arrived  at  a  great  degree  of 
ceUbrity,and  obtained  a  practice,  which  vyas,  perhaps, 
fully  as  lucrative  and  extensive,  as  that  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  brethren. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  a 
number  of  respectable  physicians,  with  a  view  to  pro-- 

'  mote  a  social  and  professional  intercourse,  for  the 
purpose  of  disseminating  medical  knowledge,  and 
introducing  order  and  uniformity  in  the  practice  of 
physic,  formed  themselves  into  an  association  which 
they  denominated  "  The  fnedical  Society  of  the  State 

'  of  Nevyr-York.'*  This  society  had  been  in  existence 
some  time  before,  but  its  meetings  had  been,  in  a 

'  gieat  measure,  suspended  during  the  war.     Upon  its 
re-establishment.  Dr.  Bard  was  called  to  fill  the  Pre- 
sidential chair. 
The  high  degree  of  estimation  in  which  his  tal- 

;  ents  and  character  were  held  by  that  respectable 
body,  could  not  have  been  more  fully  expressed,  than 

"  by  their  annually  re-electing  him  to  fill  that  honour- 

•  able  office  for  the  space  of  6  or  7  years  successivly,  du» 
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ring  which  period^  he  dischtr^ed  his  duty,  in  »  m9> 
ner  highly  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  medifral 
knowledge,  and  the  best  interest  of  the  society,  ov«i 
which  he  was  called  to  preside.   . 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  Dn  Bard  had  paid  great 
attentbn  to  the  study  of  thi  Belles  Letires,  ip.  wbicb 
be  made  great  proficiency.  He  was  posi^s^4  of  a 
most  correct  and  elegant  taste;  and  It. was  weB 
known  to  his  friends,  that  he  hdd  the  happiest  faci& 
ty  in  committing  his  thoughts  to  \yriting,.  with  luv 
common  ^uxuracy  and.ptecision:  .yet  thp. world  h^ 
not  been  gratified  with  any  of  his  productions,  wbicb 
as  the  more  to  be  regretted,  9$  such.wjas  th^  dept]i  oi 
his  researches,  and  solidity  of  his  judgment,  that 
whatever  had  come  from  his  pen,  would  undoubted- 
ly have  been  considered,  by  nien  of  science,  as  ^xjg 
'valuable.  The  truth  is,  that  his  practice  was  so  yeiy 
extensive,  and  his  mind  so  whoUy  engrossed  in  devisr 
ing  suitable  remedies^  to  counteract  the  dangers^  to 
which  he  foresaw  his  patients  were  e;|cposed»  as  to 
leave  him  little  oc  no  leisure  for  writing  ^Qpk$:  and 
to  thi$,  perhaps,  we  may  add,  that,  like  m^iiy  other 
persons  possessed  ot  transcendant  abilities,  he  waa  a 
gentleman  of  the  greatest  modesty,  and  very  probtr 
Ely  so  diffident  of  the  superiority  of  his  own.  talents, 
as  to  render  him  unwilling  to  comnait  himself  b^  aigr 
publication.  .  ; 

Dr.  Bard  was  possessed  of  a  singular,  iilgenuity  and 
quickness  in  discriminating  diseasesj.and  Jhe  could 
frequently  discover,  as  it  were,;at  a  stegltglan^,  a 
danger  to  which  his  patient  was  expose4,  wmcfe  ixme 
but  a  physician  of  great  discernment  could  havetCTor 
suspected :  vet  so  hr  was  he  from  presumptuoiytf  cop^ 
£dence  in  his  abilities,  that  in  his  examiaatipn  of  tbc 
sick,  he  was  remarkably  circumstantial  and  particu^T. 

Hurhanity  was  xmft  of  th^vAst^tliking  teatures  in 
the  character  of  Dr.  Bard :  hencehjf  unceasing  anxwh 
ty  for  the  recovery  of  his  patients  of  whatever  situ» 
tion  in  life }  for  his  care  was  not  in, the  least  fhytty^j 
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when  lie  discovered,  (hat  those  whom  he  attended 
were  in  so  indigent  circumstances,  as  to  be  able  to 
afford  no  other  compensation  for  his  services,  thart 
thanks.  Through  the  whole  of  his  long  and  useful 
Bfe,  his  conduct  was,  in  every  transaction,  marked 
With  the  strictest  honour  and  integrity.  In  conversa- 
tion, he  was  polite,  affable,  entertaining  and  cheer- 
ftl.  To  those  whom  he  instructed  in  the  science  of 
ihedicine,"he  acted  the  part  of  a  father  as  well  as  of 
4  preceptor}  for  by  his  parental  advice,  and  the  ex- 
cellent exaifaple  he  set  before  them,  he  taught  them 
how  to  become  good  members  of  society,  as  well  as 
how  to  eitcel  m  that  particular  profession,  which  they 
ted  made  the  object  of  their  choice. 
;  ;  In  the  year  1795,  when  the  Yellow  Fever  was  com-  ' 
»  feitting  considerable  devastation  in  New- York,  and 
several  physicians,  who  were  only  in  the  meridian  of 
■  Kfe,  had,  iii  common  with  many  of  their  fellow-citi* 
zens,  betaken thetnselves  to  flight;  Dr.  Bard,  though 
fteri  verging  towards  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  re- 
mained steadfast  it  his  post ;  nor  did  he  give  up  at- 
tending on  his  patients,  till  May  1798,  when  he  re- 
moved to  his  estate  at  Hyde  Park,  near  Pough- 
keepsie. 

Here  he  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  * 
health  and  the  full  use  of  his  mental  faculties  till  with- 
in about  eight  days  of  his  death,  when  he  was  struck 
with  a  paralytic  stroke  of  which  he  expired  March 
80th  I799i  ,^S^d  83  years  and  two  months. 

He  left  two  Sons,  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  whose  eminent 
talents  as  k  physician  are  well  known,  and  Mr.  John 
Bard  a  respectable  merchant  is  New- York,  He 
also  left  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  married  to 
gentleman  of  distinguished  character  and  fortune. 

BARRE,  (M'ada'me  Du)  mistress  of  Louis  XV. 
[Hie  memoirs  of  the  life  of  a  French  courtezan  would  be 
iB  deserving  of  notice,  w«e  they  to  consist  merely  of 
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a  detail  of  successful  intrigues:  btit  in  the  life  of  Ma- 
dame du  Barre,  we  have  it  strongly  exemplified,  that 
vice  and  intrigue,  however  successful  for  a  time,  lead 
to  infamy  and  disgrace,  and  that  retribution  some- 
times takes  place  even  in  this  world,  long  after  the 
wickedness  which  deserved  punishment,  appeared  to 
be  forgot. 

Madame  du  Barre  was  fond  of  being  thought  dcs* 
tended  from  an  ancient,  noble  family  in  Ireland,  some 
of  wholn  fled  to  France,  during  the  troubles  in  that 
Island :  but  the  truth  is,  her  descent,  and  even  her 
birth,  are  too  obscure  to  be  traced  with  any  certainty* 
It  is  notorious,  however,  th^  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  womanhood,  she  was  known  in  Paris  under  the  de- 
nomination of"  une  fille  dejoye,"  a  girl  of  the  town, 
and  it  is  also  ascertained,  that  she  had  moved  in  a  very 
humble  station. 

In  the  early  part  of  her  youth,  she  was  esteemed 
uncommonly  beautiful ;  but  at  the  period  she  was 
pitched  upon  by  the  duke  d'Aguillon,  to  fascinate  the 
voluptuous  monarch  of  France,  the  charms  of  her 
person  had  greatly  suffered  by  the  depredations  of  time, 
^nd  the  course  of  life,  to  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed from  fourteen  to  thirty  years  of  age.  The  re- 
maining lustre  of  a  fine  eye,  joined  to  exact  symetry 
of  shape,  and  an  inexpressibly  engaging  air  of  address, 
were,  however,  sufficient  external  graces  to  engage 
.the  king's  attention  at  the  first  interview,  placed  as 
she  purposely  was,  in  a  situation  where, she  could  not 
fail  of  attracting  his  notice,  and  fully  instructed  in  the 
part  she  should  act. 

Her  conquest  over  the  heart  of  the  king  was  soon 
completed,  and  a  treaty  set  on  foot^  which  ended  in 
her  establishment  at  Versailles  on  her  own  terms: 
one  of  them  was  a  title,  which  the  silly  monarch 
granted,  notwithstanding  the  strong  representations 
of  his  minister  de  Choiseul,  against  so  imprudent  a 
measure.  Having  gained  this  point,  the  Countess  da 
-Barre  kept  no. bounds;,  tjyt  with  unexampled  arro- 
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gance  eicpected  to  be  visited  by  the  Dauphin  and  Dau* 
^iness,  the  late  unhappy  king  and  queen  of  France, 
T^e  Dauphin,  after  some  warm  altercations,  with 
fais  grandfather,  was  obliged  to  submit :  but  his  con- 
sort, with  a  noble  greatness  of  soul,  refused  to  com- 
ply. The  ladies  of  the  court,  however,  could  obtain 
no  indulgence:  they  were  obliged  to  shew  every  mark 
rf  respect  to  the  new  favourite,  and  one  example  of 
resistance  frightened  them  into  constrained  compli- 
ance. 

The  Dutchess  de  Grammont  first  lady  of  honour  to 
the  deceased  queen  of  Louis  XV.  being  in  a  box  at 
the  opera,  the  countess  du  Barre  came  in  and  at- 
tempted to  place  herself  along  side  of  the  Dutchess, 
^upon  which  consulting  her  own  dignity  and  her  vene- 
ration for  the  memory  of  her  late  royal  mistress,  she 
desired  the  countess  to  retire,  and  on  her  refusal, 
withdrew  to  another  box.  Du  Barre  mortified  at  this 
circumstance,  carried  her  complaints  to  the  king, 
who  immediately  sent  a  letter-de-cachet  to  the  Dutch- 
ess, banishing  her  to  her  country  seat,  which  was 
situated  at  a  great  distance  from  Paris. 

In  the  year  1771,  she  had  gained  so  complete  an 
ascendency  over  this  silly  monarch,  that  she  obtained' 
a  power  to  draw  on  the  treasury,  under  her  own  sig- 
nature; and  had  influence  sufficient  to  procure  the 
dismissal  of  the  most  popular  ministers,  and  to  sub- 
stitute others  more  accommodating  to  her  ambitious 
•views  in  their  stead.  Those,  who,  in  any  degree,  had 
attempted  to  retard  her  aggrandizement,  now  severely 
felt  the  effects  of  her  resentment,  and  the  only  medi- 
um through  which  court  favours  could  be  solicited 
iTVith  success^  was  through  this  aspiring  and  unprinci- 
pled prostitute. 

But  the  duration  of  Madame  du  Barre 's  power, 
•wras  terminated  in  1774,  when  the  king  was  seized 
ivith  his  last  sickness.  Just  before  his  death  this  un- 
h^py  woman,  by  whose  means  he  had  lost  the  afFec- 
iioQ  of  his  subjects,  was  removed  from  the  palace. 
Vol.  I.  ^o.  S.  Z 
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and  took  refuge  in  a  convent  near  Paris,  where  she 
remained  unmolested  by  the  new  king.  She  had  the 
prudence,  however,  never  to  appear  in  public,  as  she 
well  knew  that  her  ascendency  over  Louis  XV.  had 
been  very  apparent,  and  that  the  late  unprosperous  si- 
tuation of  affairs  was  entirely  attributed  to  her  intrigues 
with  the  Duke  d*Aguillon  and  the  chancellor. 

From  that  time  she  attracted  no  public  attention, 
till  a  few  ye^rs  previous  to  her  death,  when  she  went 
over  to  England,  in  consequence  of  having  some 
jewels  stolen  by  persons,  wno  had  taken  refuge  in 
London.     There  she  continued  for  some  time  after 
the  revolution,  when  she  was  induced  to  rcturfi  to 
France,  in  order  to  secure  her  property;  and  soon 
after,  the  30th  May  1793,  was  led  from  her  beautiful 
pavilion  at  Lucienne,  to  a  prison  in  Paris.     From  the 
time  of  her  first  confinement,  she  was  strongly  im- 
pressed with  a  presage  of  her  fate.     Whenever  the 
door  of  her  chamber  opened,  she  was  seized  with 
violent  trembling,  and  sometimes  fainting  fits.     At 
length  the  fatal  summons  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
arrived.     The  chief  evidence  against  her  was  a  negro 
slave,  whom  she  had  reared  from  her  infancy  and  to 
whom  she  was  greatly  attached.     One  of  the  most 
flagrant  testimonies,  which   were   produced  of  her 
counter-revolutionary  principles,  was  Mr.  Pitt's  pic* 
ture,  which  she  said  had   been    given   to    her    the 
night  before  her  departure  from  London  by  lord  Thur- 
lowe.    This  wretched  woman  was  condemned  to  die  ; 
and  it  is  said,  that  she  was  deluded  with  the  promise 
of  pardon,  provided  she   would   discover  the  spot» 
where  she  acknowledged,  that  some  treasures  were 
concealed ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  found  than  she 
was  ordered  to  execution.  During  her  passage  thither, 
8th  Dec.  1793,  she  appeared  almost  dead,  and  leaned 
her  head  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  executioner.     Bixt, 
when  she  reached  the  square  of  the  revolution,  the 
sight  of  the  instrument  of  death  rallied  her  sinking 
spirits,  and  called  forth  the  most  cruel  agonies  of  re- 
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bctant  nature.  She  rent  the  air  with  her  shrieks, 
and  was  deaf  to  the  expostulation  of  Noi],  a  de* 
puty  of  the  Gironde,  who  perished  at  the  same 
time,  and  who  encouraged  her  to  resign  herself 
to  a  fete,  which  was  inevitable.  Her  convulsed 
&ame  acquired  extraordinary  strength:  she  strug- 
gled with  her  executioner,  and  after  a  conflict,  at 
which  humanity  shudders^  was  forced  to  undergo  the 
&tRl  stroke. 

On  this  conclusion  of  her  life,  we  may  remark,  that 
it  ought  not  to  affect  any  one  with  wonder  or  surprise. 
With  respect  to  the  offence,  for  which  she  was  con* 
4emned  to  suffer,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  she 
was  innocent:  but  the  manner  of  her  death  cannot 
but  recall  the  remembrance  of  a  life  spent  in  wicked- 
oess,  luxury,  and  contemptible  ambition,  which  left 
no  consolation  to  animate  her  in  her  dying  moments. 
She  could  make  no  appeal  to  the  pity  and  humanity 
of  the  spectators.  She  had  contributed  to  involve 
the  nation  in  inmiense  debt,  and  to  bring  the  throne 
to  its  total  overthrow.  Her  private  life  had  likewise 
been  such,  that  she  could  derive  no  comfort  from  a 
retrospective  view,  when  she  stood  most  in  need  of 
it.  It  cannot  ever  be  surprising,  that  those,  who  have 
despised  every  moral  and  religious  sentiment,  should 
meet  death  with  the  fear  and  amazement  of  a  guilty 
consciences 

BARRINGTON,  (Samuel)  an  eminent  British 
admiral,  son  of  John,  first  Lord  Viscount  Barrington, 
was  born  in  Berkshire,  England,  in  1729. 

Our  admiral  was  one  of  five  brothers,  who  rose  to 
the  highest  dignities,  that  can  be  obtained  in  their 
respective  lines.  William  the  eldest,  was  a  peer,  and 
passed  the  successive  offices  of  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
vaster  of  the  wardrobe,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
treasurer  of  the  navy  and  secretary  at^war:  John  was 
a  general  of  the  army  j  Daines,  a  judge :  Samuel,  the 
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subject  of  this  memoir^  dti  admiral :  and  Shute^  tM 
present  bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  only  survivor  of 
this  illustrious  family. 

Samuel,  having  evinced  a  predilection  for  the  naval 
profession,  was  sent  to'  sea,  when  very  young :  Ift 
1747  he  was  appointed  a  post  captain  ;  and  in  1770 
a  colonel  of  the  Chatham  division  of  imarines  in  the 
room  of  Lord  Howe,  who  was  then  made  a  rear 
admiral  In  January  1778,  he  was  made  rear  admK> 
ral  of  the  white  :  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month 
rear  admiral  of  the  red.  He  was  immediately  after 
sent  to  the  M^est  Indies,  where  his  valour,  prudence 
and  good  conduct,  gained  him  the  highest  reputatiefi» 
He,  in  particular,  signalized  himself,  by  the  coffin 
plete  reduction  of  St.  Lucie,  Dec.  80th  1778,  an  en- 
terprise so  difficult,  and  exposed  to  so  great  oppositioDy 
as  would  have  rendered  a  failure  perfectly  justifiable. 
On  the  13  th  Dec.  immediately  preceding,  part  of 
the  troops,  under  the  command  of  general  Meadows 
effected  a  landing  ;  and  on  the  day  after,  the  remain- 
der followed  under  the  command  of  general  Prescot. 
They  met  with  the  most  formidable  opposition  from 
their  opponents,  but  persevered  with  so  great  vigour, 
that  on  the  1 5th  the  last  French  flags  on  those  posts^ 
which  were  in  sight  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  was 
struck.  At  this  very  juncture.  Count  d'Estiang  ap- 
peared la  view,  with  a  prodigious  force  ;  for  besides 
his  original  squadron  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  frigates,  pri- 
vateers and  transports,  with  a  land  force  estimated  at 
9000  men.  From  his  great  superiority,  d'Estaing  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  British  force  by  sea 
and  land,  would  fall  an  easy  prey  into  his  hands ;  but 
the  day  being  far  advanced, ^  he  deferred  his  operations 
till  the  ensuing  morning.  In  the  mean  time  admiral 
Barrington,  whose  vigilance  was  ever  awake,  did 
not  let  slip  this  golden  opportunity :  for,  during  the 
night,  he  exerted  all  his  power,  in  getting  the  tranfi- 
][>orts  warped  into  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  so  that  the/ 
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might  be  as  remote  from  danjger  as  possible,  and  the 
ifaips  of  war  brought  into  their  respective  stations^  so 
as  to  form  a  line  effectually  to  cover  its  entrance^ 
which  was  still  farther  secured  by  a  battery  on  two 
opposite  points  of  land.  His  force  consisted  of  a  74, 
a  70,  two  64's  and  three  frigates.  In  the  morning, 
the  count  stood  in  with  his  whole  fleet,  not  appre* 
bending  that  the  Briti^^h  had  possession  of  that  part  of 
the  island.  A  well  directed  fire,  however,  which  his 
Ovm  ship  received  from  one  of  those  batteries  that 
had  so  lately  changed  masters,  convinced  him  of  his 
mistake,  and  made  him  bear  away  with  his  fleet  and 
transports.  He  was  apparently  disconcerted,  but  after 
much  hesitation  bore  down  with  ten  sail  of  the  Ime, 
just  before  noon;  but  he  met  with  so  warm  a  recep- 
tion from  the  ships  and  batteries,  which  were  likewise 
manned  by  seamen,  that  he  was  forced  to  withdraw. 
He,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  made  a  fresh  attack 
with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  which  though  better  sup- 
ported,and  longer  continued  than  the  first,  was  produc- 
tive of  no  better  eflfect.  His  fleet  fell  into  evident  con- 
fusion and  retired  from  action  with  great  loss. — On 
the  following  day  he  plied  to  the  windward  and  land- 
ed his  troops  about  two  leagues  distant  from  the  Bri- 
tish ;  whilst,  in  the  mean  time,  Barrington  was  em- 
ployed in  preparing  for  every  possible  future  contin- 
gency. 

The  situation  of  the  British  land  forces  was  now 
peculiarly  dangerous,  as  they  were  nearly  shut  up  on 
every  side;  but  the  best  understanding  having  sub- 
sisted between  the  admiral  and  general,  they  had  form- 
ed their  plans  with  great  judgment,  and  were  finally 
^cccssful.  They,  at  last,  came  to  a  general  engage- 
ment, when  the  French,  after  three  unsuccessful  at^ 
lacks,  were  obliged  to  retire  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  Their  loss  was  four  hundred  killed,  five  hun- 
ilred  desperately,  and  six  hundred  slightly  woundedi 
the  whole  amounting  to  a  number  considerably  supe^ 
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lior  to  those  whom  they  had  encountered.  The  Frelich: 
while  employing  their  troops  by  land,  likewise  at- 
tempted a  diversion  by  sea;  but  such  was  the  care 
and  vigilance  of  Barrington^  as  to  render  all  their 
eftbrts  abortive. 

After  this  defeat,Countd'Estaing  continued  ten  days 
longer  on  the  island  without  making  further  attempts, 
and  embarked  his  troops  on  the  night  of  the  28th 
when  the  inhabitants  offered  tocapitulate,and  had  fa- 
vourable conditions  gran  ted  them  by  the  admiral,  which, 
were  signed  on  the  30th  Dec.  1778 

In  the  month  of  February  1779,  he  was  appointed 
vice  admiral  of  the  Blue:  and  in  September  1780^ 
vice  $idmiral  of  the  white.  The  ferment  of  parties 
which  existed  during  the  American  war,  occasiooed 
many  unexpected  refusals  of  promotion;  and  as  ad- 
miral Barrington  was  intimately  connected  with  lord 
fihelburne  and  several  other  leading  men  of  the  oppo- 
sition, it  may  possibly  be  attributed  to  this  circum^ 
stance,  that  he  refused  the  command  of  the  channel 
fleet  which  was  offered  to  him  after  the  resignation  of 
admiral  Geary,  in  August  1780,  and  on  his  declining 
to  accept  it,  conferred  on  admiral  Darby. 

In  the  spring  of  1782,  we  find  him  commander  of 
a  squadron  of  the  channel  fleet,  which  sailed  from 
Spithead,  on  the  6th  April,  and  on  the  12th  of  the 
same  month  captured  a  valuable  French  fleet  consist- 
i.ig  of  two  sail  of  the  line  and  19  transports.     In  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  he  greatly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  ever  memorable  relief  of  Gibraltar,  being  then 
second  in  command,  under  Lord  Howe.     In  Feb. 
1786  he  was  made  lieutenant  general  of  marines,  and 
on  September  24th  1787,  admiral  of  the  blue.     Dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  his  ill  slate  of  health 
obliged  him  to  decline  all  naval  command :  but  as  he 
was  always  in  the  strictest  habits  of  intimacy  with 
the  different  commanders  of  the  channel  fleet,  it  is  ta 
be  supposed,  that  the  benefit  of  his  talents  and  expe^ 
rience  was  not  entirely  lost  to  his  country. 
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He  dfed  at  Bath,  16th  August  1 800,  in  the  sevenff- 
iirst  year  of  his  age;  greatly  regretted  by  his  couir- 
trymen,  particularly  by  all  those  officers  and  seamen, 
who  had  ever  served  under  his  command. 

BARROW,  (Isaac)  an  eminent  mathematician 
«nd  divine,  was  born  in  London,  1630.  He  was  at 
the  Charter-house  school  for  two  or  three  years,  where, 
as  he  discovered  a  stronger  inclination  for  fighting 
with  his  companions,  than  for  making  any  proficien- 
cy in  learning,  his  father  entertained  little  or  no  hopes 
of  his  becoming  a  scholar.  The  father*s  fears,  how- 
ever, were  in  this  respect,  very  agreeably  disappoint- 
ed; for  the  son,  on  being  removed  to  a  country  aca- 
demy, soon  discovered  a  change  in  disposition,  and 
made  so  great  proficiency  in  learning,  and  every  other 
valuable  accomplishment,  that  he  gained  the  esteem 
of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  his  vicinity,  and 
a£Forded  to  his  friends  the  pleasing  prospect  of  his 
future  eminence. 

In  1645,  he  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where,  as  his  father  had  greatly  suffered  in 
his  estate,  by  his  adherence  to  King  Charles,  his  chief 
support  was,  at  first,  firom  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, for  which  he  ever  retained  the  most  grateful 
sentiments.  In  1647,  he  was  chosen  to  a  scholarship, 
and  though  he  always  continued  a  warm  loyalist,  his 
behaviour  was  such,  that  he  retained  the  good  will 
and  esteem  of  all  his  superiors.  In  1648  he  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  the  year  following, 
was  chosen  fellow  of  the  College.  After  his  election, 
finding  the  times  unfavourable  to  his  views  in  the 
church,  he,  for  some  years,  directed  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  physic,  and  in  particular,  made  great 
progress  in  anatomy,  botany  and  chemistry.  But  on 
xnature  reflection,  he  again  applied  to  the  study  of  di- 
vinity, to  which  he  conceived  himself  obliged,  by  the 
oath  he  had  taken,  on  his  admission  to  his  fellowship. 
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While  he  read  Scaligeron  Eusebius,  he  pereelvedthe 
dependence  of  chronology^on  astronomy,  which  put 
him  on  reading  Ptolemy's  Almagistj  and  finding  this 
book^  and  the  whole  science  of  astronomy  to  be 
founded  upon  geometry,  he  made  himself  master  of 
Euclid's  Elements,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  the 
other  ancient  mathematicians* 

In  1654,  the  professorship  of   Greek,  having  be- 
come vacant,  Mr.  Barrow  presented  himself  as  a  can- 
didate, to  which,  however,  notwithstanding  the  evi- 
dent superiority  of  his  abilities,  he  did  not  succeed, 
as  he  was  supposed  to  be  tinctured  with  Arminiai>- 
ism.     This  disappointment,  it  is  thought,  helped  t& 
forward  his  desire  of  seeing  foreign  countries.  He  ac- 
cordingly left  England,  in  June  1655,  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  found  his  father,  and  out  of  his  small 
stock,  afforded  him  a  very  seasonable  supply.    The 
ensuing  spring,  he  set  out  tor  Paris,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  visit  Rome;  but  upon  his  arrival  at  Leghorn, 
understanding  that  the  plague  was  raging  there,  he 
relinquished  his  design,  and  on  Nov.  6th  1656,  took 
ship  tor  Smyrna.     In  this  voyage  the  ship  was  attack- 
cd  by  an  Algerine  pirate,  and  though  he  had  never 
seen  any  sea  fight,  he  stood  to  the  gun  appointed  hioa 
with  great  courage,  being,  as  he  said  himself,  not  so 
much  afraid  of  death  as  of  slavery.     The  corsair  per- 
ceiving the  stout  defence  the  ship  made,  sheered  off. 
After  a  short  stay  at  Smyrna,  he  proceeded  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time 
to  reading  the  works  of  St.  Chrysostom,  who  had  been 
once  bishop  of  that  see,  and  whose  writings  he  preferred 
to  those  of  all  the  other  fathers.     After  a  residence  of 
somewhat  more  than  a  year  in  Turkey,  he  set  out  for 
England,  where  a<ter  a  tour  through  Germany  and 
Holiand,  he  arrived  in  1659.     About  that  tinoe  M. 
Barrow  received  episcopal  ordination.     He  had  suf- 
fered greatly,  in  his  circumstances,  from  bis  adher- 
ence to  the  cause  of  royalty;  hence  at  the  restoration 
of  King  Charles  IL  which  took  place  29th  May  1660, 
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Us  fHeiid$  were  hopeful  that  he  would  immediately 
Iteeive  80IM  church  preferment.  But  upon  this  occa? 
sion  bis  talents^  virtues,  and  services  were  alike  fom 
gotten.  He  was,  however,  towards  the  end  of  the 
same  year,  chosen  Greek  Professor,  at  Cambridge,  and 
in  July  1662  was  elected  professor  of  Geometry  in 
Gresham  college.  Upon  the  29th  May  1663,  he  wa» 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  the  same 
year  appointed  mathematical  professor  at  Cambridge, 
and  though  the  two  professorships  were  not  inconsistt 
ent  with  each  other,  be  chose  to  resign  that  of  Gres* 
ham  college. 

In  1669,  he  resigned  his  mathematical  chair  to  his 
learned  friend  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Isaac  Newton, 
being  nowdetermined  to  devote  his  time  to  the  study 
of  divinity^  In  1672,  the  king  appointed  him  mastei 
of  Trinity  college,  and  was  pleased  to  say  when  he 
advanced  him  to  that  dignity,  that  ^'  He  had  givea 
it  to  the  best  scholar  in  England,"  nor  did  he  speak 
from  report,  but  from  his  own  knowledge;  for  the 
doctor  being  then  his  chaplain,  he  used  often  to 
converse  wim  him,  and  in  his  humorous  way,  to  call 
him  ^  an  unfair  preacher,"  because  he  exhausted 
every  subject,  and  left  nothing  for  others  to  say  after 
hifld.  In  1675,  he  was  chosen  vice  chancellor  of  the 
university. 

This  great  and  eminent  divine  died  of  a  fever  4th 
May  1677,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey^ 
where  there  is  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory* 
He  published  several  works  upon  mathematical  sub* 
jects,  and  after  his  death,  a  mimber  of  his  MSS, 
being  collected,  were  likewise  edited  by  Dr.  Joha 
TilJotson.  These  consisted  of  poems,  orations^  ser^ 
mdns,  &c. 


BASKERVILLE,  (John)  a  very  ingenious  artist 
of  the  present  century,  especially  in  letter-foundin^ 
and  printing,  was  born  in  January  1706,  at  Woverley 
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hi  Worcestershire,  and  wias  heir  to  an  estate,  of  about 
266  Dollars  a  year;  the  whole  income  of  which  estate; 
with  an  exemplary  filial  piety  and  generosity,  he  al- 
lowed to  his  parents  till  their  deaths,  which  hapened 
at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  brought  up*  to  no  par- 
ticular trade  or  profession;  but  acquired,  early  in  life, 
a  love  for  fine  writing  and  cutting  in  stone,  in  which 
arts  he  attained  to  great  proficiency.  When  he  was 
about  twenty  years  old,  he  commenced  writing-mas« 
ter  at  Birmingham.  In  a  little  while  his  active  ge- 
nius, attentive  to  the  improvements  which  were  mat 
ing  in  the  rising  manufactures  of  that  industrious 
town,  and  formed  for  the  invention  of  such  improve- 
ments, led  him  to  the  japan  business.  This  he  car- 
ried on  a  long  time  with  distinguished  excellence  and 
success.  Mr.  Baskerville  applied  himself,  in  1750, 
to  letter-founding,  the  bringmg  ot  which  to  perfeo 
tion,  cost  him  much  labour,  and  was  accompanied 
with  a  very  large  expence.  From  letter-founding  he 
proceeded,  in  a  few  years,  to  printing.  The  first 
work  published  by  him  was  an  edition  of  Virgil,  in 
royal  quarto.  Soon  after  this,  he  obtained  leave,  from 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  to  print  a  Bible  in  royal 
folio,and  editionsof  theCommon  Prayer  in  three  sizes; 
for  the  permission  of  which  he  paid  a  great  premium 
to  that  university.  He  afterwards  printed  Horace, 
Terence,  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Juvenal,  Sallust,  and 
Florus  in  quarto  royal,  Virgil  in  octavo,  and  several 
books  in  12mo.  He  published  likewise  some  of  our 
English  classics.  These  publications  rank  the  name 
of  Baskerville  with  those  persons  who  have  the  most 
contributed,  at  least  in  modem  times,  to  the  beauty 
and  improvement  of  the  art  of  printing.  Indeed,  it 
is  needless  to  say  to  what  perfection  he  has  brought 
this  excellent  arU  The  paper,  the  type,  and  the 
whole  execution  of  the  works  performed  by  him  are 
the  best  testimonies  of  his  merit.  He  died  in  Jan- 
uary, 1775. 
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BATTIE,  (William)  an  English  physician  was 
born  in  Devonshire,  1704.  He  received  his  education 
at  Eron,  and  in  1722  was  sent  to  King's  college,  Cam- 
bridge. His  mother  accompanied  him  to  both  these 
places,  to  assist  him  with  those  little  necessaries, 
which  the  narrowness  of  her  finances  would  not  per- 
mit her  to  provide  in  any  other  form.  However, 
gaining  an  university  scholarship,  he  was  enabled  to 
live  agreeably,  and  as  he  expresses  it,  "  get  through 
the  worst  part  of  his  life."  His  own  inclination 
prompted  him  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  his 

.imances  would  not  support  him  at  one  of  the  inns 
of  court*  He  had  two  cousins  of  the  name  of  Cole- 
roan,  wealthy,  old  batchelors,  to  whom  he,  upon  this 

.occasion  applied  for  assistance :  but  they  declined  inter- 
fering in  his  concerns.  Upon  this  he  directed  his  at- 
tention to  physic,  and  first  practised  at  Cambridge. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Uxbridge,  and  from  thence 

.to  London,  where  meeting  with  great  success, his  re- 
lations, the  Coleman's,  grew  fond  or  rather  proud  of 
him,  and  behaved  to  him  with  cordiality  and  friend- 
ship. In  1738,  he  fulfilled  by  marriage  a  long  en- 
gagement to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Goodc,  the  under 
master  of  Eton  school.  Soon  after  which,  the  sur- 
vivor of  the  Coleman's  left  the  Doctor  ^30,000 
(133,200  Dollars).     In  the  disputes,  which  the  col- 

•  lege  of  physicians  had  with  Dr.  Schombcrg,  about^ 
1 7  50,  Dr.  Battie,  who  was,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
censors,  took,  a  very  active  part  against  that  gentle- 
jnan;  and  in  consequence,  was  thus  characterized,  in 
a  poem  called,  "  The  BattLad." 

Firsc  Ea<us  came  deep  read  in  worldly  art, 
vVnosc  tongue  ne'er  knew  ihe  sccreis  of  his  heart, 
In  mischief  mighty,  though  but  mean  of  size, 
And  like  the  Tempter  ever  in  disguise. 
See  htm  with  aspect  grave  and  gentle  tread, 
hy  slow  degrees  approach  the  sickly  bed ; 
Then  at  his  chib,  behold  him  alicr'd  soon, 
The  solemn  doctor  turns  a  low  b  jffoon. 
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And  lie  who  httly  id  t  learacd  fretk^ 
Potcbcd  every  Jciricon  apdl  puUkhcd  Gredc^ 
Siill  madly  emulous  of.  vulgar  praise 
From  Punch's  forehead  wrings  the  dirty  hays. 

In  1761,  he  ptiblFsTied  "De  principibus  ^nimalibus 
excrcitationis  in  Col.  Reg.  medicorum/'  in  threfe'pirts, 
tvhich  was  followed  the  year  after  by  a  fourth,  fe 
1757,  being  then  physician  to  St.  Luke's  hospital,  aiid 
master  of  a  private  mad-house,  he  published  in  4to. 
**  A  Treatise  on  Madness,"  in  which,  having  thrown 
out  some  censures,  on  the  medical  practice  formerly 
used  in  Bethlehem  hospital,  he  was  replied  to,  and 
severely  animadverted  on  by  Dr.  John  Monro,  who«e 
father  had  been  lightly  spoken  of  in  the  foremcntioft- 
ed  treatise.  In  1762,  he  published  in  Latin,  his  ♦^Ap- 
horisms on  the  knowledge  and  cure  of  diseases  &c.^' 
In  February  1763,  he  was  examined  before  a  commil- 
tee  of  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  state  of  the 
private  mad  houses  in  the  kingdom,  and  received  in 
their  printed  report,  a  testimony  very  honourable  to 
his  abilities.  The  contents  of  this  report  being  highly 
interesting,  we  shall  here  transcribe  part  of  k: 

"  Your  committee  being  desirous  of  obtainirfg  every 
assistance  and  information,  which  might  enabte  thelto 
more  perfectly  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  house,  thtfy 
desired  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Battie  and  Dr.  Monro, 
two  very  eminent  physicians,  distinguished  by  their 
knowledge  and  practice  in  cases  of  lunacy.  Dr.  Battie 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  to  your  committee,  that  the  pri- 
vate mad-houses  require  some  better  regulations;  that 
he  hath  long  been  of  this  opinion;  that  the  admission 
of  persons  brought  in  as  lunatics,  is  too  loose  and  too 
much  at  large,  depending  upon  persons  not  competent 
judges;  and  that  frequent  visitarion  is  necessary  for 
the  inspection  of  the  lodging,  diet,  cleanliness  and 
treatment.  Being  asked  if  he  had  ever  met  with  per- 
sons of  sane  mind  m  confinement  for  lunacy,  he  said  it 
frequently  happened:  he  related  the  case  of  a  woman, 
brought  as  a  lunatic  by  her  husband,  to  a  house  under 
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Ills  direction^  tdtose  husband^  qpon  his  insisting  he 
diould  take  home  his  wife,  and  expressing  surprize 
at  his  conduct,  justified  himself,  by  frankly  saying, 
that  he  understood  it  to  be  a  sort  of  bridewell,  or  place 
of  correction/'  The  doctor  also  related  another  case 
to  the  same  import;  upon  which  a  bill  was  order^^d 
to  be  {^epared  for  the  regulation  of  private  mad-house^; 
but  not  then  carried  into  execution,  though  the  cases 
examined  by  the  committee  were  pronounced  "  suf- 
£cient  to  establish  the  reality  of  great  abuses  therein, 
the  force  of  evidences  and  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
Jbeing  amply  confirmed  by  the  confession  of  persons 
keeping  these  houses,  and  by  the  authority,  opinions 
a&d  experience  of  Dr.  Battle  and  Dr.  Monro."  In 
1772,  on  occasion  of  some  fresh  abuses,  a  bill  was 
again  ordered  to  be  prepared,  but  to  as  little  purpose 
as  the  former.  A  third  ineffectual  attempt  was  made 
in  1773,  but  the  abuses  continuing  to  increase,  an  act 
for  the  better  regulation  of  private  mad-houses  was 
obtained  in  1774,  when  the  power  of  licensing  the 
keepers  of  such  houses,  was  vested  >in  the  college  of 
physicians. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object,  was 
chtefy  to  be  attributed  to  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Battie: 
and  if  it  be  considfered,  that  the  evil  had  arrived  to 
so  great  a  magnitude,  that  nothing  was,  at  that  time, 
xnore  common  in  the  metropolis  of  Great^Britain,  than 
for  persons  in  their  sound  .understanding,  to  be  sud- 
denly snatched  off  to  private  mad-houses,  where,  to 
gratify  the  resentment,  or  promote  the  avaricious  views 
of  base  individuals,  they  were  totally  secluded  from 
the  world,  he  certainly  deserved  well  of  his  country- 
men. 

In  1776,  he  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke,  of 
which  he  died,  June  18th,  in  his  73d  year. 

BATHURST,  (Allen)  Earl  of  Bathurst,  one  ot 
the  last  worthies  of  Uucn  Anne's  reign,  which  was 
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'the  Augustan  age,  in  England,  was  born  in  1684. 
His  studies  and  his  education  were  equally  conducive 
to  the  brilliant  figure  he  was  destined  to  make  in  so- 
dal  life  and  in  the  senate,  as  a  polite  scholar,  a  patriol, 
and  a  statesman.  These  talents  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  display  as  early  as  1705,  when  he  was  sent  to 
parliament  as  representative  from  the  borough  of  CU 
rencester,  and  served  with  great  honour  and  reputa- 
tion." He,  in  particular,  signalized  himself  in  the  de- 
bates, which  took  place,  relative  to  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  Scotland  and  England,  which  measure  he 
firmly  supported,  as  being  well  calculated  to  strength* 
en  the' vigour  of  government  by  uniting  its  force.  In 
consideration  of  his  zeal  and  services,  the  queen  ad- 
vanced him  in  171 1  to  the  dignity  of  a  peerage,  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Bathurst.  After  this,  he  continued 
to  speak  his  sentiments  with  undaunted  freedom  in 
the  upper  house,  and  stept  forth  as  a  formidable  op- 
ponent to  the  court  measures  in  the  reign  of  .George 
I.  and  during  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administration. 
The  acrimony  of  the  prosecution  carried  on  against 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  stimulated  his  indignation  and  his  elo- 
quence against  such  vindictive  proceedings}  and  he 
well  observed,  "  that  the  king  of  a  faction  was  but 
the  sovereign  of  half  his  subjects'^  The  South  S^ 
scheme,  a  project  which  must,  in  some  measure  be 
known  to  every  person,  in  the  least' acquainted  with 
the  English  history,  having  infected  the  whole  nation 
with  a  spirit  of  avaricious  enterprize,  the  people 
awakened  fiom*  their  delirium,  and  an  infinite  nuno- 
ber  of  families  was  involved  in  ruin.  Lord  Bathurst 
publicly  impeached  the  directors,  whose  arts  had 
enabled  them  by  these  vain  expectations  to  amass 
surprising  fortunes;  and  moved  for  having  them  all 
punished  by  a  forfeiture  of  their  estates,  for  such  a 
notorious  act  of  knavery.  When  the  bill  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  against  Dr.  Atter- 
bury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  Lord  Bathurst  appeared 
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as  one  of  his  most  strenuous  friends.  He  spoke  against 
the  bill  with  vehemence  and  propriety;   observing, 
•*  that  if  such  extraordinary  proceedings  were  coun- 
tenanced, he  sav^r  nothing  remaining  for  him  and  others 
but  to  retire  to  their  country  houses,  and  there,  if  pos- 
sible, quietly  enjoy  their  estates,  within  their  own  fa* 
miJies,  since  the  least  correspondence  or  intercepted 
letter,  might  be  made  criminal."    Then  turning  to 
the  bishop,  he  said  he  "  could  hardly  account  for  the 
inveterate  malice  some  persons  bore  the  ingenious 
bishop  of  Rochester,  unless  it  was,  that  they  were 
infatuated,  like  the  American  savages,  who  believe 
they  not  only  inherit  the  spirits,  but  even  the  abilities 
of  tl\e  man  they  destroy."     He  was  entij-ely  opposed 
to    continental  connections,   which  experience   has 
sfhce  proved  to  have  been  extremely  prejudicial  to  the 
British  nation;  and  animadverted  severely  upon  the 
monarch,  whose  thoughts  were  turned  to  foreign  con- 
cerns, and  alliances,  which  could  never  be  useful; 
coniplaining  of  the  immense  sums  lavished  in  subsidies 
to  needy  and  rapacious  princes.     The  directors  of  the 
charitable  corporation  having  embezzled  ^500,000, 
(2,220,000  Dollars)  of  the  proprietors  capital;  Lord 
Bathurst  declared,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  his  ab- 
horrence of  this  most  iniquitous  scene  of  fraud ;  as- 
serting that  not  one  shilling  of  the  money  was  ever 
applied  to  the  proper  service,  but  became  the  reward 
of  avarice  and  venality.     In  1742  he  was  made  one 
of  t!ie  privy  council,  and  in  1757,  was  constituted 
treasurer  to  the  present  king,  who  was  then  prince  of 
Walfes,  and  so  he  continued  till  the  death  of  George  II. 
when  on  account  of  his  age,  he  declined  ajl  public 
employment. 

!Lord  Bathurst's  integrity  gained  him  the  esteem  of 
his  opponents:  and  his  humanity  and  benevolence, 
the  affection  of  all  who  more  intimately  knew  him. 
He  added  to  his  public  virtues,  all  the  good  breeding, 
politeness  and  elegance  of  social  intercourse.  Con* 
greve.  Swift,  Prior,  Addison,  Arburthnot^  Pope,  Gay, 
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and  most  men  of  genius,  in  his  own  time,  cultivated 
his  friendship,  and  were  proud  of  his  correspondence. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  preserved  his  cheerful^ 
ness,  being  always  accessible,  hospitable  «nd  bene* 
ficent.*  He  delighted  in  rural  amusements;  and  en- 
joyed, with  philosophical  satisfaction,  the  shade  of 
the  lofty  trees,  which  he  had  planted  himself.  Till 
within  a  month  of  his  death,  be  constantly  rode  out 
two  hours  before  dinner,  and  drank  his  bottle  of  cla- 
ret or  madeira  after  it.  He  used  to  declare  in  a  jo- 
cose manner,  that  he  could  never  think  of  adopting 
Dr.  Cheyne's  method,  who  had  assured  him  fifty  years 
before,  that  he  would  not  live  seven  years  longer,  un- 
less he  abridged  himself  of  his  wine.  Pursuant  to  thj* 
maxim,  having  invited  several  of  his  friends  to  spetui 
a  few  cheerful  days  with  him  at  his  seat,  and  being 
one  evening  very  loth  to  part  with  them,  on  his  son's 
objecting  to  sit  up  any  longer,  and  adding,  "  that 
health  and  long  life,  were  best  secured  by  regularity^ 
he  suffered  him  to  retire,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  gone 
the  cheerful  father  said,  **  Come  my  good  friends  since 
the  old  gentleman  ^as  gone  to  bed,  I  think  we  may 
venture  to  crack  another  bottle," 

His  death  happened  after  a  few  days  illr\ess,  at  his 
seat  near  Cirencester,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age»  oa 
the  letheSep.  1775 

BAXTER,  (RicHARp)  an  eminent  nonconform* 
ist  divine,  was  bom  in  Shropshire,  England,   Nov* 
12th  1613.     He  was  far  from  being  happy,  in  res- 
pect to  his  schoolmasters,  who  were  men  no  way 
distinguished,  either  for  learning  or  niorals,  andmis^-* 
ed  the  advantages  of  an  academical  education,  througlx 
a  proposal  made  to  his  parents,  of  placing  him  under 
Mr.  Wickstead,  chaplain  to  the  council  of  Ludlomr^ 
The  only  advantage  he  reaped  there,  was  the  use  of 
an  excellent  library,  which,  by  his  own  great  appli^ 
catioHj  proved  of  infinite  service  to  him.    In  this  $i*- 
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Ifiatlon',  lie  femained  aboiit  a  j^ear  and  an  half,  and 
tben  returned  to  his  father's. 

In  1633,  Mr.  Wickstead  prevailed  on  him  to  wave 
the  studies,  in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  and  to 
think  of  making  his  fortune  at  court.     He  according- 
ly came  up  to  Whitehall,  with  a  recommendation  to 
Sir  Henry  Herbert,  then  master  of  the  revels,  by  whom 
.  he  was  very  kindly  received.    But  after  a  month's  stay, 
discovering  no  charms  in  this  sort  of  life,  and  having 
besides  a  very  strong  propensity  to  undertake  the  mi- 
nisterial functions,  he  returned  to  his  father's,  and  re-* 
sumed  his  studies  with  fresh  vigour,  till  he  was  some 
time  after  fixed  as  master  of  the  free  school  at  Dud- 
ley.    In  the  time  he  taught  school  there,  he  read  se* 
vera!  practical  treatises,  whereby  he  was  brought  to  a 
due  and  deep  sense  of  religion,  his  progress  there- 
in being  not  a  little  cjuickened  by  his  great  bodily 
weakness,  which  inchned  him  to  think  he  shotild 
scarcely  survive  a  year.     We  are  told  by  Dr.  Calaray> 
that  from  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  twenty-three  years, 
he  lived  constantly,  as  it  were,  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
and  finding  his  own  soul  under  serious  apprehensions 
of  the  matters  of  another  world,  he  was  very  desirous 
to  communicate  those  apprehensions  to  such  ignorant 
careless,  presumptuous  sinners,  as  the  world  abounds 
iv'ith.    Although,  therefore,  the  fear  of  exposing  him-* 
&elf  to  censure,  on  account  of  his  want  of  academi- 
cal education  and  honours,  made  him,  at  first,  hesitate 
to   undertake  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  yet  finding 
himself  endowed  with  a  persuading  faculty  of  expres- 
«on,  and  a  serious  desire  for  the  conversion  of  men's 
souls,  whilst  he,  at  the  same  timef  believed  that  his 
time  in  this  world  would  be  short,  he  at  last  sur- 
mounted all  difficulties,  and  was,  in  1638,  admitted 
to  holy  orders,  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  having 
at  that  time  no  scruples  about  conformity  to  the  church 
of  England. 

Mr.  Baxter  was  first  settled  as  a  clergyman  at  Dud- 
Jcy,   where  he  became  acquainted  with  several  non-» 
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coaformists,  whom,  tliougfa  at  the  time  he  judged  1A 
be  severe^  and  splenetic,  yet  he  afterwards  found  to 
be  both  godly  and  honest  men.    These  supplied  him 
with  several  writings  against  the  ceremonies  of  the 
established  church,  which,  at  last,  led  him  ^o  doubt 
ef  the  lawfulness  of  kneeling  at.  receivins^  the  sacra* 
meat  of  the  Lord's  supper;  the  use  of  the  surplice^ 
the  cross  in  baptism,  &c«     He  was  likewise  much 
opposed  to  the  promiscuous  administering  the  Lord's 
supper  to  all  comers,  though  ever  so  unqualified,  li 
they  were  not  excommunicated  by  a  bishop  or  chan^ 
eellor,  who  could  have  little  or  no  opportunity  of  know- 
ing any  thing  about  them.    He  still,  however,  in « 
great  measure,  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself;  freely  re- 
proved the  discontented  for  the  bitterness  of  their  Ian* 
guage  against  the  bishops  and  their  adherents;  and  in 
the  most  pressing  manner  exhorted  them  to  the  cxer- 
cise  of  patients  and  charity^    The  et  cstera  oath,  as  it 
was  called,  being  at  last,  enjomed  on  all  persons  by 
authority,  was,  however,  the  particular  circumstance 
which  finally  induced  him  to  leave  the  church.     The 
Ibllowing  were  the  obnoxious  clauses  in  this  oath:  I 
A.  B.  do  swear,  that  I  do  approve  of  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  or  government  established  in  the  church 
of  England,  as  containing  all  things  necessary  to  sal* 
vation" — and  again  "  nor  will  I  ever  give  any  consent 
to  alter  the  governnnent  of  the  church,  by  archbishops, 
bishops,  deans,  and  archdeacons,  &c.  as  it  stands 
now  established,  and  as  by  right  it  ought  to  stand*** 

Men  offender  consciences,  thought  it  hard  to  swear 
to  the  continuance  of  a  church  government,  which 
they  disliked;  an^  yet  they  would  have  concealed 
their  thoughts,  had  not  the  oath  imposed  under  the 
penalty  of  expulsion,  compelled  them  to  speak.  Others 
complained  of  the  etcata^Oy  which  they  said  contained 
they  knew  not  what,  and  might  be  extended  to  they 
knew  not  whom.  Mr.  Baxter  seems  to  have  under* 
stood  the  oath  to  be  a  direct  declaration  in  favour  of  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictionof  prelates  as  then  established^ 
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iplttcK  ihough  it  might  be  submitted  to  Mrlth  little, 
^  apprehended,  could  not  be  sworn  to,  without 
much  consideration.  This  put  him  upon  studying  the 
best  books  he  could  meet  with  on  the  subject,  the 
consequences  of  which  was,  that  he  utterly  disliked 
die  oath. 

In  the  year  1640,  he  was  invited  to  Kidderminster, 
^here  he  applied  himself  with  such  diligence  to  his 
sacred  calling,  as  had  a  great  effect,  in  a  short  time, 
on  a  very  dissolute  people.  He  continued  there  about 
two  years  before  the  civil  war  broke  out,  when  he 
wirtidrew  to  Coventry,  and  preached  to  the  garrison 
and  inhabitants^  When  Oliver  Cromwell  made  him- 
telf  Protector,  he  would  not  comply  with  his  measures, 
thoagh  he  preached  once  before  him.  He  came  to 
)LonGOn,  just  before  the  deposing  of  Richard  Crom- 
well, and  preaclwd  before  the  parliament  the  day  be- 
fore they  voted  the  return  of  King  Charles  11.  who 
upon  bis  restoration  appomted  him  as  one  of  his  chap- 
lains in  ordinary.  He  assist  A  at  the  conference  in 
the  Savoy,  as  one  of  the  comVnissioners  for  stating  the 
fundamentals  in  religion,  and  then  drew  up  a  rerorm- 
cd  liturgy.  He  was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Herford- 
ehire,  which  he  refused;  wishing  no  higher  prefer- 
ment than  Kidderminster;  in  which,  however,  he  was 
not  permitted  to  preach  above  twice  or  thrice  after 
the  restoration,  whereupon  he  returned  to  London, 
and  preachea  occasionally  about  the  city,  till  the  act  of 
*  uniformity  took  place*  During  the  great  plague,  which 
raged  in  London  in  1665,  he  retired  into  Bucking- 
hamshire; but  afterwards  returned  to  Acton,  where 
iie  staid  till  the  act  against  conventicles  expired,  and 
then  his  audience  was  so  large,  ftiat  it  wanted  room. 
Upon  this  he  was  imprisoned  but  procuring  a  habeas 
corpus,  he  was  discharged.  After  the  indulgence  in 
1672,  he  relumed  to  London:  and  in  1682,  he  was 
seized  for  coming  within  five  miles  of  a  corporation. 
In  1684,  he  was  seized  again;  and  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  king's  benck 
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,and  tried  before  the  infamous  judge  JefFcries  for  IfiS 
paraphrase  on  the  Netv  Testament ;  which  was  callei 
a  scandalous  and  seditious  book  against  the  govenh 
ment.  He*continued  in  prison  two  years,  from  whence 
he  was  at  last  discharged,  and  had  his  fine  remitted  bj 
the  king.  Upon  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  retired  to  a 
house  in  Charter-house-^ard,  where  he  continued  to 
exercise  his  mtnisterial  functions,  and  used  to  preach 
so  long,  notwithstanjding  his  wasted,  and  languish- 
ing body,  that  the  last  time,  he  almost  died  in  the 
pulpit.  Not  long  after  this  sermon,  he  felt  the  ap» 
proaches  of  death,  the  thoughts  of  which  afford^ 
ed  him  the  highest  satisfaction;  and  when,  in  his 
own  apprehensions,  death  was  nearest,  he  expressed 
the  most  remarkable  joy.  On  the  8th  Dec,  1691, 
Mr.  Baxter  expired,  and  was  interred  in  Christ  church, 
"whither  his  remains  were  attended  by  a  numerous 
company  and  many  clergymen  of  the  establshed  churcL 
He  wrote  a  hundred  and  twenty  books,  and  had  sixty 
written  against  him.  ^*is  practical  works  have  been 
published  in  four  volumes  folio.  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
his  history  of  his  own  times,  calls  him  "  A  man  of 
great  piety,  and  that  if  he  had  not  meddled  with  toe 
many  things  he  would  have  been  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  age;  that  he  had  a  moving 
and  pathetical  way  of  writing,  and  was,  his  whde 

'  life  long,  a  man  of  great  zeal  and  much  simplicity, 
but  was  unhappily  subtle  and  metaphysical  in  every 
thing."  Dr.  Wilkins,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chester, 
says,  "  That  Mr.  Baxter  had  cultivated  every  subject 
he  had.handled;  and  if  he  had  lived  in  the  primitive 
times,  he  had  been  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church/' 

"Dr.  Barrow,  an  excellent  judge  says,  "  his  practical 
writings  were  never  mended,  his  controversial,  sel- 
dom confuted." 

Of  his  many  works  we  shall  only  select  the  following^ 
which  are  generally  deemed  the  most  interesting:  1. 
*'  The  Saint's  Everlasting  rest."  2.  *'  Call  to  the  ui>- 
converted,"  of  which  20,000  were  sold  in  one  year; 
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'^nd  it  was  translated,  not  only  into  all  the  European 
Janguares^  but  also  into  the  Indian  tongue,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ellis  of  New  England.  3,  "  Poor  man's  fa- 
mily book."  4.  "  Dying  Thoughts."  6.  "  Paraphrase 
on  the  New  Testament." 

BEATON  or  BETON,  (David)  Archbishop  of 
St  Andrews,  in  Scotland,  and  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
^urch,  was  born  in  1494,  and  educated  in  the  uni-  ' 
Tersity  of  St.  Andrews.  He  was  afterwards  sent  over 
to  Paris,  where,  after  having  attained  a  proper  age, 
lie  entered  into  holy  orders.  In  the  year  1519,  .he 
•w-as  appointed  resident  at  the  court  of  France,  about 
which  time,  several  rich  episcopal  livings  were  like- 
wise conferred  ypon  him.  In  1525,  he  returned. to 
Scotland,  and  in  three  years  after  was  made  lord 
privy  seal.  From  that  time,  we  find  him  rapidly  ad- 
vancing to  the  highest  offices  both  in  church  and  state. 

In  1537,  he  resided  at  St.  Andrews,  where,  though 
he  was  only  coadjutor,  yet  he  assumed  all  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  archbishop ;  and  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  popish  interest  in  Scotland,  pope  Paul 
UL  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  in  Dec. 
1538.  A  few  months  after,  the  old  archbishop  dy- 
ing, the  cardinal  succeeded,  and  it  was  upon  this 
promotion,  that  he  began  to  shew  his  warm  and  per- 
secuting zeal  for  the  church  of  Rome.  Soon  after  his 
'installment,  he  assembled  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  An- 
drews a  vast  concourse  of  the  nobility,  to  whom,  in 
a  harangue  from  a  throne  erected  for  the  purpose,  he 
represented  the  danger,  with  which  the  church  was 
threatened  from  the  increase  of  heretics,  and  in  par- 
ticular, mentioned  Sir  John  Borthwick,  whom  he  had 
cited  before  that  diet,  for  dispersing  heretical  books, 
and  holding  opinions  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
church' of  Rome;  and  as  the  knight  neither  appeared 
in  person  nor  by  proxy,  he  caused  him  to  be  declared 
•a.ber6tic,  his  g9od$  confiscated,  and  himself  burnt. ia 
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effigy.  ]3ut  Sir  John  was  not  the  only  person  agaiiist 
whom  he  proceeded  for  heresy;  for  George  Buchanan 
the  celebrated  poet  and  historian,  and  several  others 
^ere  likewise  persecuted  for  the  same  offence;  and 
as  the  king  left  all  to  the  management  of  the  cardinal, 
*  it  is  hard  to  say  to  what  lengths  ^ch  a  furious  zealot 
might  have  gone,  had  not  the  king's  death  put  a  stop 
to  his  arbitrary  proceeding. 

When  the  king  died,  there  being  none  so  near  hid 
as  the  cardinal,  it  was  suggested  by  his  enemies,  that 
he  had  forged  his  will;  and  it  was  set  aside,  notwitb* 
(landing  that  he  had  caused  it  to  be  publicly  proclaim** 
ed.  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  excluded  &onti 
the  government,  and  the  earl  of  Arran  declared  sole  t^* 
gent  during  the  minority  of  Queen  Mary.  This  was 
chiefly  effected  by  the  noblemen  in  the  English  in* 
terest,  who,  after  having  sent  the  cardinal  prisoner  to 
Blackness  castle,  managed  the  public  affairs  as  they 
pleased.  Things  did  not  remain  long,  however,  in 
this  situation;  for  the  ambitious,  enterprising  cardi* 
na],  though  confined,  raised  so  strong  a  party  in  his 
favour,  that  the  regent  found  it  necessary  to  release 
him  and  to  become  reconciled  to  him.  Upon  die 
young  queen's  coronation,  the  cardinal  was  again  ad- 
mitted into  the  council,  and  had  the  high  office  of 
chancellpr  conferred  upon  him*  He  had  likewise  the 
influence  to  get  himself  appointed  legate  a  latere  bjr 
the  pope. 

His  authority  being  thus  firmly  established,  he  be- 
gan again  to  promote  the  popish  cause  wth  his  utmost 
efforts.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1545,  he  visited 
Some  parts  of  his  diocess,  attended  by  the  lord  governor 
and  many  of  the  nobility,  and  ordered  several  persons 
to  be  executed  for  heresy.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1 646,  he  summoned  an  assembly  ofthe  clergy  to  meet 
at  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  concert  measures  for  restrain- 
ing heresy.  How  far  they  proceeded  in  this  inhuman 
business  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  generally  allowed,  that 
.the  cardinal  was^diverted  from  the  purposes  he  had  thea 
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in  hand,by  receiving  information,that  Mr.  George  Wi^ 
hart,  the  most  famous  protestant  preacher  inScotland, 
was  then  in  the  vicinity.  The  carainal  by  an  order  from 
the  governor,  which  was,  indeed,  obtained  with  dif^- 
ficulty,  had  him  committed  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
from  whence  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  cas- 
tle of  St.  Andrews,  to  which  place  he  summoned  the 
prelates  to  attend  without  delay.  At  this  meeting, 
notwithstanding,  that  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow 
wishing  that  the  blame  of  condemning  so  famous  a  ^ 
prisoner  should  not  rest  solely  upon  the  clergy,  advis* 
ed  that  he  should  be  delivered  over  to  the,  secCilaf 
powers  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Wishart  himself  ap- 
pealed to  a  temporal  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  governor 
advised  the  cardinal  not  to  be  too  precipitate,  yet  with 
all  the  fury  of  a  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  zealot,  he 
went  on  with  the  trial,  and  this  innocent  gentleman 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt.  He  died  with  amazing 
firmness;  and  it  is  averred  by  some  writers,  that  he 
prophesied,  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  the  approach^ 
mg  death  of  the  cardinal.  Buchanan,  in  particular, 
says,  that  after  Mr.  Wishart  had  been  fixed  to  the 
stake,  time  being  scarcely  allowed  him  to  pray  for  the 
church  of  God,  **  the  executioner  fired  the  wood, 
whiih  immediately  taking  hold  of  the  powder  that 
was  tied  about  him, blew  it  up  into  flames  and  smoke." 
The  governor  of  the  castle  who  stood  so  near  that  he 
was  singed  with  the  flame,  exhorted  him  in  a  few 
Words  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  to  ask  pardon  of  God 
for  his  offences.  To  whom  he  replied:  "  This  flame 
occasions  trouble  to  my  body,  indeed,  but  it  hath  in 
no  wise  broken  my  spirit;  but  he  who  now  looks 
down 'so  proudly  upon  me  from  yonder  lofty  place, 
(pomting  to  the  cardinal)  shall,  er'e  long,  be  as  igno- 
miniously  thrown  down  as  he  now  lulls  at  his  ease.'^ 
TTiis  proceeding  made  a  great  noise  throughout  the 
ktn^om:  the  zealous  papists  applauded  his  conduct. 
Whilst  theprotestants  exclaimea  against  him  as  a  mur- 
derer.    Tiie  cardinal,  however,  was  pleased  with 
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himself,  imagining  he  had  givenr  a  final  blow  to  he* 
^sy,  and  that  he  had  struck  a  terror  into  his  enemies. 
Soon  jifer  this,  the  cardinal  having  received  inteJIi-. 
gence  that  the  king  of  England  was  making  great 
preparation  to  invade  the  Scottish  coasts,  appoiqted  a 
day  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  that  country,  v/hich  " 
Jies  much  exposed  to  tlie  sea,  to  meet  and  consult 
what  was  proper  to  be  done  upon  this  occasion.  He 
likewise  began  to  fortify  his  own  castle  much  stronger 
than  ever  it  had  been  before.  Whilst  he  was  busy 
about  these  matters,  there  came  to  him  Norman  Les- 
ley, eldest  son  to  the  earl  of  Rothes, •to  solicit  him  fot 
some  favour,  who,  having  met  with  a  refusal,  went 
away  in  great  displeasure.  His  uncle,  Mr.  John 
I^sley,  a  violent;  enemy  to  the  cardinal,  greatly  ag- 
gravated this  injury  to  his  nephew,  who,  being  of  a 
daring  spirit,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  his  uncle 
and  some  others,  to  cut  off  the  cardinal.  The  ac- 
complices having  met,  early  in  the  morning  on  the 
29th  May,  seized  the  porter  of  the  castle,  and  secured 
the  gate ;  they  then  turned  out  all  the  servants,  and 
several  workmen.  This  was  performed  with  so  little 
noise,  that  the  Cardinal  was  not  waked  till  they  knock* 
ed  at  his  chamber-door,  upon  which  he  cried  out, 
"  Who  is  there?"  John  Lesley  answered,  *'  My  name'' 
is  Lesley."  Which  Lesley?"  replied  the  cardinal,  "is 
it  Norman?"  It  was  answered,  that  he  must  open 
the  door  to  those  who  were  there ;  but  being  afraid^ 
he  secured  the  door  .in  the  best  manner  he  could. 
Whilst  they  were  endeavouring  to  force,  it  open,  the 
cardinal  called  to  them,  "  Will  you  save  my  life?" 
John  Lesley  answered,  "  Perhaps  we  will."  •*  Nay," 
replied  the  cardinal,  "  swear  unto  me,  and  I  will  open 
it."  Some  authors  say y^  that  upon  a  promise  beinr 
given,  that  no  violence  should  be  offered,'  he  opened 
the  door;  but  however  this  may  be,  as  sooti  as  they* 
entered,  John  Lesley  smote  him  twice  or  thrice,  as 
did  likewise  Peter  Carmichael;  but  James  Melvil, 
as  Mr.  Knox  relates  the  fact,  perceiving  them  to  be 


bdiokr,  said^  "^  Dut  work^  and  jadgment  of  God^^ 
ahhougfa,  it  be  ieeret»  oofht  to  be  done  with  greater 
gravity^  and  preaentii^  ue.  point  of  ibis  sword,  said, 
'*  Rcprat  thee  ot  dqr  ;wick^  It^  but  especially  of 
the  wedding  the  blopd  oS  tbat  notable  instrument  of 
God»  Mr.  George  Widiart,  wbich  albeit  the  flame  of 
fire  consumed  Mfore  menv  yet  cnee  it  ior  vengeance 
upon  thee ;  and  we  froto  God  are  sentto  revenge  it. 
For  here  before  my  God,  I  protest  that  neither  the 
hatred  of  thy  person,  the  love  of  thy  riches,  nor  the 
fear  of  any  trouble  thou  coukht  have  done  to  me  in 
particular,  moved  or  moveth  me ^to  strike  thee;  but 
only  because  thou  bast  been,  and  remainiest  an  obsti- 
nate enemy  against  Christ  Jesirs  and  his  holy  gospel.'' 
After  having  spoken  thus^  he  stabbed  him  twice  or 
thrice  through  the  body.  Thus  fell  that  famous  pre- 
late, a  man  of  great  parts,  but  of  pride  and  ambition 
boundless,  and  withal,  an  eminent  instance  of  the  in* 
stability  of  human  grandeur* 

B£ATTI£,  (Jambs  Hat)  sop  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Beattie,  pioi^ssor  of  moral  philosophy  and  logic, 
in  Marischai  college,  Aberdeen,  was  bom  in  Aber- 
deen, 6th  November,  1768.  Mr.  Seattle,  from  hia 
earliest  years,  was  remarkable  for  mildness  and  do- 
cilty  of  temper,  and  the  strictest  adherence  to  truth.  Of 
the  early  exercise  of  his  rational  powers,  we  have  a 
striking  instance  recorded  by  his  father  in  an  account 
of  his  ufe  and  character,  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  his 
^'  Essays  and  fragments  in  prose  and  verse/'  published 
after  his  death. 

As  this  anecdote,  which  Dr.  Beattie  justly  stiles 
^A  moral  or  logical  experiment,"  may  afford  a 
useful  hint  to  parents,  of  the  proper  method  of  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  religious  education  in  a  young 
mind^  we  shall  give  it  in  the  Doctor's  own  words — 
•*  The  doctrines  of  religion  I  wished  to  impress  on/ 
hiB  mtnd  as  soon  as  it  might  be  prepared  to  receive 
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them?  liut  IBid  not  see  Ae  proprtfety  of  makfr^ life 
commit  to  memory,  theoldg'ical  senftetiies,  ot  any  sei- 
tcnces,  which  he  did  not  understand;  "and  I  wasdii- 
sirous  to  make  a  trial,  how  far  his  own  reason  coflW 

fo  in  tracing  out  with  k  little  direction,  the^retlfai^ 
rst  principles  of  religion,  A^  being  of  God.  ^Hte 
had  reached  his  5th  or  6th  year,  knew  thef  alpbl- 
bet,  and  could  read  a  little,  but  had  rtceived  no  par- 
ticular information,  with  respect  to  the  author  of  his 
being,  because  I  thought  hfe  could  not  yet  dndersftoid 
such  mfof  mation,  and  because  I  had  learned  from  tSt 
own  experience,  that  to  be  made  to  repeat  words  not 
ttnderstoodj  is  extremely  detrimental  to  the  iaiMlttk 
of  a  young  mind*.  In  a  comer  of  a  little  garden-,  i4^- 
out  informing  any  body,  I  wrote  in  the  mdoM  y48i 
my  finger,  the  three  initial  letters  of  his  naifte,  "and 
sowing  garden  cresses  in  the  furrows,  co?ered  up  tlte 
seed.  Ten  days  after,  he  came  running  to  mej  and, 
with  astonishment  in  his  countenance,  tcAd  me  thit 
his  name  was  growing  in  the  garden.  I  hiugh^  at 
the  report  and  seemed  inclined  to  disregard  it;  but  he 
in^sted  on  my  going  to  see  what  Kad  happened. 
**  Yes,"  said^I,  carelessly  on  coming  to  the  ))]ace,  ^I 
see  it  iif  sa;  but  there  is  nothmgin  this  worthy  of  no- 
tice; it  is  mere  chance,"  and  I  went  away.  •  Hef^t 
lowed  me,  and  taking  hold  of  my  coat*  said,  wiA 
some  earnestness,  **  it  could  not  be  mere  diance; 
for  that  somebody  must  have  contrived  matters  so  is 
to  produce  it.^'  1  pretend  not  to  give  his  words  or 
my  own,  but  1  give  the  substance  in  such  language 
as  we  both  understood.  **  So  you  think,"  said  I,  •*  tteit 
what  appears  so  regular  as  the  letters  of  your  name, 
cannot  be  by  chance."  **  Yes,"  said  he,  with  firm- 
ness, *'  1  think  so/^  ^  Look  at  yourself,**^  I  repHeti, 
**  and  consider  your  hands  and  your  fingers,  your  legs 
and  feet,  and'  other  limbs ;  are  they  not  regular  in  ap- 
pearance and  usefful  to  you  ?"  He  said  they  wcrc- 
"  Came  you  then  hither,"  said  I,  by  chance?"  **  No,'* 
he  answered,  ^*  that  cannot  be;  something  thusi  fiare 


jMde  mt/'  f^.  And.wha  ia that .somethiag?*'. answered 
I.  He  said  he,  did  not  know;  (I.tpok  particul^  no- 
tice».  that  be  did  not  say  as  Rousseau  fancies,  a  child 
Jn  like  circumstances  would  say>  that  his  parents  made 
him.)  I  had  now  gained  the  point  he  auned  at,,  and 
.taw  that  his  reason  taught  lum«  (though  he  could  not 
fo  express  it^)  that,  what  begins  to  be,  must  have  a 
.qkiiae,  and  that  what  is  formed  with  regularity  must 
Jbfive  an  inteilfgent  cause^  I,  therefore,  tokl  him  the 
Mjne  ^r  the  Great  Being,  who  made  him  and  ail  the 
fWOfldj  concerning  yehose  adorable  nature,  I  gave 
.him  such  information,  as  I  thought  he  could  in  some 
iPffntiiirr  comprehend.  The  lesson  affected  hipi  greatly, 
gnd.  he  never  foraot  either  it^  or  the  circumstance, 
4bat  introduced  it. 

^  Ip  his  8th  year  he  began  to  study  latin  under  Ins 
jhraodfather  Dr.  Dun,  and  the  other  teachers  of  the 
Ajiramioar  school  of  Aberdeen;  and  the  proficiency  be 
rapidly  acquired  under  these  able  masters,  was  greatly 
heightened  by  his  father's  instructions  at  home,  in  the 
niceties  of  grammatical  criticism,  and  the  principles  of 
Voiversal  or  philosophical  grammar.  Of  ail  the  clas* 
^aics,  he  was  fondest  of  Virgil;  and  when  he  was  only 
about  eleven  years  old,  had  voluntarily  committed  7 
boc^  of  the  iEneid  to  heart.  To  prevent  the  danger- 
ous conseauence  of  immoderate  study,  his  father  put 
Mr.  Beattie,  under  the  tuition  of  a  sergeant  to' learn 
the  manual  exercise,  and  directed  his.attention  to  the 
acquisition  of  archery,  fishing  and  fowling :  but  Mr. 
Beattie,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  left  off  this  last,  from 
.  principles  of  humaniiy,  although  he  continued  to 
practice  angling,  as  thinking  there  could  be  nothing 
wrong,  in  that  which  was  practised  by  the  drst 
teachers  of  Christianity :  but  never  enga|[ed  in  ariy 
.  fpecies  of  it,  which  tended  to  give  great  pain,  or  pro- 
tract the  sufferings  of  the  poor  animals.  He  also  at- 
tained considerable  proficiency  in  drawing,  and  shew* 
ed  the  most  boundless  inverxtion  in  ludicrous  careca- 
4Mre«    At  thirteen^  he  entered  student  in  Mariscbal 


college,  vpfck*  ht  |atfeif(fcd  Uye  yeaM,  atid  after  fait- 

1h|;  the  most  extrtbrdiriaty  |)i^cgfc^  in  tfce  f«wtas 
brancliei  of  scJi^nce  taii^ht  ia  ^hs*  Wiivcrsily,  *e'  vfes 
adfnirted^A;M.  111  Apill,  ITfe«v    About  tbi*  tWe, 

'  'IJinn^us's  svstetn  of  fetotany  caiigbf  lifef  attentioii,  a«id 
be  stiidred  the  trtitittjrt  of  ^ftf '|jVeat  tnah  ivltb  aftidur- 
ty  and  deligtit;  As  for  tbltoldgy,  it  bad  beeii  hia  larly 
pursuit;  ^nd  ¥0  tAd  ii\$h'ck:tiona  cf^E)octofS  ^atbftell 
and  Gerard,on  fttffit«potfentbTWi«h  tff  seitt»e^ii«^ad- 
•ded,  in  his  WIslire'hoiirs,  «ie  atfq^tifelttftilW  tlte  Hebww 

'fen'gukge.  Onrtbe  ♦th- JurteV  ItWi  ^  k^ti^^^'  ^up>o 
the  unanlmotof  rec6rtfrii^Wdat}oilM>f  the  fttiivenitjci  a^ 
pointed  bitrt  asskttiAt  jxrofe^^or  a('t»6tt\  ^trthK^i|Bijr 
and  logic,  ahhough  he  wiS'riOtlben  fiinefeen  yeaiiot 
age.  Tbese  branches  f>f  sdehce  Were  his  fevourite 
studies,  \vbieh  he  trfeftrred  to  every  otbef,  irtthoogh 

•there  wfere  fione  with  ^hichbewas  not  well  acqtwifit. 
.  '*d;  and  had  everi  made  considferaWe  |)rogtwis  In  fte 

law  iand'  physic.  In  tbe  midst  of  all  these  irnport^nt 
acquisWorts^  mustc  was  hot  tieglefcttd;  Mr.  feeattie 
having  mad^  hitnsilf  complete  master  bf  tbit  art.  ^ 

In  his  public  character  as  a  professor,  his  mttit  ^as 
equaHy  greit.'  The  talents  that  form  a  pubKc  Speaker, 
he  possessed  fn  ah  encnent  degree-;  •  Aa  be  ^h^^i^d 
nothing  superfitcial,  his  knowledge  Was  actuttite,^and 
so  w,ell  arranged  m  his  Inenioryi  that  he  vtasnaever  at 
a  loss.  His  language -was  perspicuous  and  cwr^t; 
flowing  easy  without  hesitation,  hutty  Or  appa^nt 
effort.  His  voice  \Vas  distinct,  and  his  manner  never 
declaniatory  or  ostentatious.  His  steadiness^  "  good 
nature,  and  command  of  temper,  secured  his  authpTi- 
ty  as  a  teacher;  and  by  his  presence  of  tnitid^rfnd 
ready  recoll^tion,  he  satisfied  his  audience,  ^at 
though  young,  he  was  perfectly  qualified  to  iiistVuct 

'them.  *  The  winter  session  of  1787  and*  17^8,  sffibrd- 

'  ed  hfm  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his'  abiiifiefi  in  his 
professional  character,  his  lather  the  doctor  harbng 
been  disqualified  from  lecturing  by  bad  health.  Mr. 
Seattie's  exertions,  howevei^, upen  this  occasion^  and 


:Myi«ll»^ffc^.lfis  Moiety  fcl  iRs-f^tWl  wcovery,  appear 

Mko^kave  Ihiit  his  owivir  be^tH>'  ^though  by  passing  the 

^Uoirmg  suiX3«ef .« l^efdrh^d^^qim  of  tl>e  most  $a- 

-^litbrkfUs  and  genteelTplaccj^ref  r/esorr  in  Scotland,  it 

was  greatly  realtof»d>    3i4^.iCMi  '^9.  pi^ht  of  the  30th 

:Novc  l:78»,rHe  wag «id4«>niy  «Mied  w^h  a  violent  fe- 

^ver,  wMoh;  tbdugb  *t  wa^  sooi>  rennovcd  by  proper 

«fcfiMc??rf  a99Stalce^  and  ^boji^gl^  he  lived  nearjty  a  year 

'^fidr,.  kk  bifQ  tip  weak  and  languidj  that  he  .was  ne- 

'  veti^enrarda  capable  tabear.the:fatigue  of  any  great 

nepocrtton.    He  bad  fallen,  jlite  a  gradual  decline  which 

^:seis:ined  to  gain,  ground  eve?y  weekf  till  the  1 9th  Nov. 

y  4ffdO,  whttthfi^expircc^without  a  groan,  aged  twenty- 

.  two  yeairs  a^d  thirteen  days.^ 

-Tbosdied^  alnK)(H  at  hi«  entrance  on  public  life^ 
iios  prodigy  of  literature,  and  pattern  <^  human  ex- 
•'oeHeftce.  -  With  respect  to  his  character^  it  i^.so  wide- 
ly diftereirt  froi<a  that  of  the  great  mair*Jty  of  young 

•  pct^le  of  the  present  day,  that  knowing  ibc  follow- 
ang  traits  to  be  authentic,  we  think  we  cannot  do 
better  than  Jay  them  before  our  readers,  as  ar>  exam- 
ple well  Worthy  of  imitation*  The  christian  religion 
-and  its  tvidencfs  he  had  studied  ;with  indefatigable 
applicacion;  and  the  consequence  was  such,  that  no 
person  could  love  ibsrt  religion  more  than  he  did,  or 
believe  in  it  with  fujler  assurance  of  faith.  But  in  his 
behaviduf  there  was.no  austerity  or  singularity;  the 
eflfect  of  religioil  upon^his  mind,  being  tfk  make  him 
cheerful,  considerate,  benevolent,  intrepid,  bumble, 
and  happy.  He  loved  all  the  human  race;,  he  bore  a 
particular  love  to  all 'Christians;  and  he  wished  ail  par- 
ties to  exercise  christian  charity  towards  each  other, 
:He  was  rather  inclined  to  prefer  the  mode  of  worship 
of  the  chtirch  of  England  to  that  of  the  Presbyterians; 

•  but  as  he  thought- the  difference  between  them  was 
•Hofily  of  trivial  importance,  he  saw  no  occasion  to  dis- 
sent from  the  national  church  of  Scotland^  in  which 

•  'he  was  educated.    His  great  wi^  was  to  be  consi- 
^  dered  as  a  christian,  a  title  which  he  thought  infinite- 


Jv  more  honourable  than  any  otjier.    This  is  a  4i8j^ 

guishing  feature  .in  hh  character,  which  must  a{^)e%r 
le  more  extraprdiiiaiy,  when  we  contrast  it  with  tb^ 
concjuct  ot  jpapy  jouqg  ujicii  in^  the  present  age,  who, 
without  baying;  ma^  ha}jF  hi$  f^^i^rtions  m  Jtbejr 
enquiries  after  ;truth,  :iiffect  tp  jbe.  thought .  deists  or 
sceptics,  and  to  despi3Q  revelation,  xnere^  that  thef 
may  pass  for  philosophers.    Nor  wa^  this  undaonti^ 
avowal  of  his  principles,  in  the  least  a^f^^ted,^  on  tk/t 
part  of  Mr,  Ikattie.  \  It  accompanied,  him  to  bi&  dy- 
ing hour,  and  enabled  him  when  be. saw  death  apr 
proaching,  tq  meet , it  with  his. usual  calmness  funA 
resignation,     Oj?e  (evening,  in  particulw,  wliiHe^^^ct 
was  expecting  the  physician^  whp  wa^  sent  fpi^-.iii 
the  opinion^  that  he  was  just  goin^  to  expiret  he  .sai4» 
"  How  pleasant  a  medicine  is  Christianity  I"  Yet  witt 
all  this  habit  (so  to  speak)  of  religion^  ia  comi^exsatiqn 
with  his  particular  friends,  he  often  displayed  amas* 
ing  pleasantry  and  humour.     lie  bad^  what,  pej;ha|)S» 
all  people  of  observation  have,  a  slight  tendency  to* 
wards  satire;  but  it  was  of  the  gentle^  kind ^  the 
truth  is,  he  had  too  much  good  nature  to  be  either  a 
general  satirist  or  a  severe  one.    That  taunting,  ^i^i- 
mg  raillery,  which  some  people,  who  mistake  ill  o^ 
ture  for  wit,  are  so  fond  of,  he  hated «     He^never  xfi* 
tered  a  word  with  a  view  ^o  give  pajn^  chas^cters, 
however,  there  were,  of  whom  he  was  at  no  p^ns  to 
conceal  what  he  thought ;  such  as  persons  notoriou^y 
profligate; — those  who  in  public  office  betrayed  their 
•  trust;  or,  who  rendered  impudent  by  immorality  and 
ignorance,  retailed  the  wretched  impieties  of  infideli- 
ty*    Yet  with  all  his  various  talents  and  acqui^ition$> 
he  was  in  general  company,  though  not  ^wkwaid» 
modest  to  a  degree,that  bordered  on  bashfulness;  ai^d 
so  silent,  that  some  would  have  thought  him  inattep* 
tive#  though,  in  fact,  he  was  quite  the  reverse.     Bat 
we  should  swell  this  article  beyond  all  bounds,  were 
we  to  enlarge  on  all  the  particular  linaments  of  d)ia 
excellent  character ^  such  as  the  excessive  ^tiic^y^ 
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we  tnay  even  sav,  the?  purity  cf  his  mihd;  his  dislike 
iDf  attiWtfous  'omamciits;  his  abhofrerfce  of  ostonta- 
tibn,' which  ahioiig  other* pec iilt^ti ties,  produced  an 
•insTiperable  aversiott  to  dah^ih^V  Ws  penetrating  dis- 
x^ehnneht  of  charactt/s,  hl§  aciiteness'of  intellect ;  his 
^Critical  sagacit/;'  arid  abovie  all,  his  extensive  benevo- 
lence and  homahky/ WhicTi  ltd  Witi  to  study  physic, 
for  Ihtf  «3le  purpo&e 'of  enabling  hini  't6  prescribe  for 
tJie  poor,  gratis.     »•••-* 

We  must  not,  however,  close  this  article  without 
ftientionlng  a  few  of  hii  writihgs  J  'In  Nov.  1.78  6,  he 
translated  into  latin  verse,  Pope*s  elegy  on  an  unfortu- 
tiiite  lady  and  bis  Messiah.  Thii  translation  is  execut- 
ed hi  such  aimannei-,  as  in  the' opinion  of  ■c6mpetent 
judgesi  to  be  equal  to  arty  thing  of  lh<*  kind,  which 
•has  appeared  since  the-classic  ages.  One  of  the  greatest 
"attempts  Mr.  Beattie  ever  made  in  English  poetry, 
Was  **  A  Didactic  poem  on  the  excelleticy  of  the  chrisr 
tian  religion'  and  its  peculiar  efficacy  in  improvrng  and 
jl^erfecting  the  human  soul."  He  also  wrote  his  **  Dia- 
logues of  the  dead,"  which  are  much  celebrated. 
All  these  together  with  his  farewell  lecture  to  his  stu- 
dents^ and  a  number  of  other  essays  and  fragments 
virere  printed  soon  after  his  death,  at  the  request,  arid 
•fcr  the  gratification  of  particular  friends. 

But  nothing  can  place  in  a  more  conspicuous  point 
of  view,  the  loss  which  the  world  has  sustained  by 
his  deaths  thari  a  list  of  works  he  was  engaged  hi 
writing,  and  which  he  would,  no  dotibt,  have  finished, 
had  Divine  Providence  been  pleased  to  spare  him. 
Among  these  were,  1.  "  Essays  on  various  parts  of  the 
Evidence  of  Cfiristianity."  2.  **  A  History  of  infi- 
delity, with  an  Examination  of  the  Lives  and  Cha- 
racters of  Infidel  Writers,  and  Extracts  from  their 
ivorks/*  S.  **  Essay  on  the  Unreasonableness  of  Infi- 
delity.*' 4.  "  Essay  on  Ancient  Prodigies  and  Mira- 
cles." 5.  *'  Nature  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy,  its  rea- 
sons, eflFects  and  tontinuance.*'  6.  "  Remarks  on  the 
causes  and  cure  of  a  disturbed  imagination."  7.  «  0:i 
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the  pernicious  effects  of  novel  reading/'  8.  "  Eoay 
on  receiving  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  as  a  little  Child.'* 
9.  "  Yarico's  complaint  on  being  abandoned  by  In- 
kle."  &c.  Some  pages  of  this  poem,  which  is  in  the 
epistolary  form,  have  been  found;  but  the  beginning 
and  end  are  lost.  The  fragment,  however,  contains., 
some  animated  strictures,  on  ^he  policy,  which  has 
for  its  foundation  the  slavery  of  the  negroes;  a  sub- 
ject, which  ever  filled  Mr.  B.  with  the  utmost  indig- 
nation and  horror. 

Over  Mr.  Beattie*s  grave,  in  the  church  yard  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Aberdeen,  is  erected  a  marble  monument 
with  an  inscription  written  by  his  father,  in  the  latin 
language,  containing  a  summary  of  the  character  of 
this  unparrallelled  young  man. 

BECKET,  (Thomas)  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  son  of  Gilbert,  by  a  Saracen  lady,  was  born  in 
London,  1119.  While  he  was  yet  young,  he  became 
high  in  favour  with  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  sent  him  to  study  the  civil  law  in  Italy,  and 
on  his  return,  made  him  his  archdeacon.  This  ore-, 
late  likewise,  so  effectually  recommended  him  to  King 
Henry  II.  that  in  11 58/ he  was  appointed  high  chan- 
cellor and  preceptor  to  the  prince.  Becket  now  en- 
tirely laid  aside  the  churchman,  kept  splendid  levees, 
courted  popular  applause,  and,  in  tlic  expences  of 
his  table,  exceeded  the  first  nobility.  In  1159,  he 
made  a  campaign  with  King  Henry  into  France,  hav- 
ing, in  his  own  pay,  12  thousand  horse,  besides  a  re- 
tinue of  seven  hundred  knights  or  gentlemen.  In 
1 162,  upon  the  death  of  archbishop  Theobald,  Becket 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  when  he  resigned  his 
office  of  chancellor.  ^ 

Becket  now  betook  himself  to  a  quite  different 
manner  of  life,  and  assumed  all  the  austerity  of  a 
monk.  He  began  to  exert  himself  with  great  zeal  for 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  church,  and  in  many 
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esses  proceeded  with  so  great  warmth  and  obstinacy^ 
as  to  raise  him  maay  enemies.  In  a  short  time,  tho 
img  and  he  came  to  an  open  rupture.  Henry  etsr 
deavoured  to  recall  certain  privileges  of  the  clergy, 
who  had  greatly  abused  their  exemption  from  the  civil 
courts,  whilst  the  archbishop  contended  for  the  im- 
munities of  that  body.  The  king  jconvened  a  synod 
of  the  bishops  at  Westminster,  aiKl  there  demanded, 
that  the  clergy,  when  accused  of  any  capital  offence, 
ahould  take  their  trial  in  the  courts  of  justice. .  The 
quest'ion  put  to  the  bishops  was,  whether  in  considera*- 
tion  of  their  duty  and  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  of 
tile  interest  and  peace  of  the  kingdom,  they  were 
willing  to  promise  an  obedience  to  the  laws  of  hfe 
^rand-father.  To  this  the  archbishop  replied  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  body,  that  they  were  willing  to  be 
bound  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom,  as  far  as 
the  privileges  of  their  order  would  permif .  The  king 
was  highly  displeasqd  at  this  answer,  and  insisted  on 
an  absolute  compliance,  without  any  reservation  what- 
•ever  J  but  the  archbishop  would,  by  no  means,  sub* 
mit,  and  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  for  some  time,  ad- 
hered to  their  primate.  At  length,  however,  several 
of  them  bemg  brought  over  to  the  wishes  of  the  king> 
he  summoned  a  parliament,  in  1156,  where  the  arch* 
'bishop,  having  been  accused  of  disloyalty,  was  sen- 
tenced to  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  on  which 
he  withdrew  privately  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Berlin, 
in  Flanders. 

On  this,  Henry  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  French 
king,  desiring  him  not  to  give  shelter  to  Becket; 
1>ut  tfiat  prince  was  so  far  from  complying  with  hie 
request,  that  he  paid  him  a  visits  in  person,  and  of- 
"fered  him  his  protection.  Soon  after,  the  archbishop 
Went  to  Sens,  where  he  was  honourably  received  by 
Pope  Alexander  III.  who  then  resided  in  France. 
Our  archbishop  then  retired  to  tl>e  abbey  of  St.  Pon* 
tignon,  in  Normandy,  where,  having  found  himself  to 
be  so  strongly  supported,  he  began  to  assume  toort 
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boldness,  and  excommunicated  several  of  the  kmg^ 
officers  of  state,  whom  he  accused  of  having  violated 
the  rights  of  the  church.  At  this  conduct,  the  king 
was  so  highly  incensed,  that  he  banished  all  Becket*« 
relations,  and  bound  them  by  an  oath,  that  they  would 
travel  immediately  to  Pontignon  and  shew  themselves 
to  the  archbishop.  In  the  mean  time  the  bishops  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury  wrote  a  letter  to  Becket, 
entreating  him  to  alter  his  behaviour,  and  not  to  wid^i 
the  breacn,  so  as  to  render  an  accommodation  between 
him  and  the  king  impracticable.  This,  however,  did 
not  answer  the  desired  effect 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 1 57,  Becket  was,  af 
length,  so  far  prevailed  upon,  as  to  consent  to  an  in- 
terview with  Henry  and  the  king  of  France.  Onthi$ 
occasion,  he  made  a  speech  to  King  Henry  in  very 
submissive  terms,  and  concluded  with  leaving  hiid 
the  umpire  of  the  difference  between  them,  except 
where  the  honour  of  God  was  concerned.  This  re- 
servation was  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  Henry, 
who  well  knew  that  Becket  would  pronounce  what* 
ever  vjas  disagreeable  to  himself  as  being  contrary  to 
the  honour  of  God.  The  conference  was,  therefore, 
broke  off  without  effecting  a  reconciliation. 

At  last,  however,  matters  were  adjusted  betwixt 
Henry  and  Becket,  upon  the  confines  of  Normandy, 
where  the  king,  to  shew  his  humiliation,  held  the 
bridle  of  Becket's  horse,  while  He  mounted  and  dis- 
mounted twice.  Upon  this,  the  archbishop  set  out 
for  England,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he  received  an  or- 
der from  the  young  king  to  absolve  those  of  his  offi- 
cers, whom  he  had  formerly  excommunicated;  birt 
with  this  he  peremptorily  refused  to  comply.  The 
old  king  exasperated  at  this  fresh  and  unexpected  in- 
stance of  obstinacy,  happened  in  the  moments  of  hi« 
wrath  to  express  himself  thus,  **  That  he  was  an  un- 
happy prince,  who  maintained  a  number  of  lazy  in- 
significant persons  about  him,  none  of  whom  had 
gratitude,  or  spirit  enough  to  revenge  him  on  a  single 
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iMigDificant  prelate^  who  gave  him  so  much  trouble;.'^ 
These  words  were  overheard  by  four  gentlemen  of 
the  kine's  court,  who  instantly  formed  a  design  against 
the  archbishop's  life,  which  was  accordingly  put  in 
practice,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury  29th 
l)ecember,  1171.  Two  years  after  this,  Becket  was 
cannonized,  and  in  the  year  following.  King  Henry 
having  returned  to  England,  was  obliged  to  do  pen* 
ance  at  Canterbury,  as  a  testimony  of  re;gret  for  the 
Hiurder.  When  he  came  within  sight  of  the  church, 
where  the  archbishop  was  buried,  he  alighted  off  his 
horse  and  walked  barefoot,  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim, 
tUl  he  came  to  the  tomb,  where,  after  he  had  pros'- 
trated  himself,  he  submitted  to  be  scourged  by  the 
monks,  and  passed  all  that  day  without  refreshment, 
kneeling  upon  the. bare  stones.  In  J 221,  Becket's 
body  was  taken  up,  in  the  presence  of  King  Hen* 
ly  III.  and  several  nobility,  and  deposited  in  a  rich 
shrine  on  the  east  side  of  the  church.  The  miracles 
said  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb  are  so  numerous,  that 
we  are  told  two  large  volumes  of  them  were  kept  ia 
tiiat  church.  His  shrine,  was,  during  the  dark  ages, 
visited  from  all  quarters,  and  enriched  with  the  most 
costly  gifts  and  offerings* 

BELLARMIN,  (Robert)  an  Italian  Jesuit,  and 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  controversial  writers  of  hi^ 
time,  was  born  in  Tuscany  1542,  and  admitted  amongst 
the  Jesuits  in  1560.  In  1566,  he  read  lectures  at  Rom^ 
on  controversies,  with  so  great  applause,  that  Sixtus 
V.  sending  a  legate  into  France,  in  1590,  appointed 
him  as  a  divine,  in  case  any  dispute  in  religion  should 
be  discussed.  He  returned  to  Rome,  about  10  months 
«fter,  and  was  raised  successively  to  diiferent  offices,  till 
at  last,  in  1 599,  he  was  honoured  with  a  cardinaFs  hat ; 
to  accept  of  which,  it  is  said,  they  were  obliged  to  force 
him  by  the  threats  of  an  anathema.  It  is  certain  that  no 
Jesuit  ever  did  greater  honor  to  his  order,  and  that  no 
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authorcver  defended  the  cmiseof  the  Romish  cteirchin' 
general,  and  that  of  the  Pope  in  particohir,  to  greater, 
advantage.  The  Protestants  have  cvuned  this  sufr 
ciently;  for,  during  the  space  of  fifty  years,  there  iv^s 
scarcely  any  considetabl^  divine  amongst  them^  wha 
did  not  fix  upon  this  author  for  the  subject  of  his 
books  of  controversy. 

Notwithstanding  the  zeal,  with  which  thiJ  Jesuit 
mentioned  the  power  of  the  Pope  over  the  temporarn' 
ty  of  kings,  he  displeased  Sixtus  V.  in  his  work  Dr 
Romano  Pontifice,  by  not  insisting  that  the  power 
which  Jesus  Christ  gave  his  vicegerent,  was  direct^' 
and  not  indirect,  and  had  the  mortification  tso^  ^eeitf 
p\it  into  the  index  of  the  inquisition,  though  it  ^Jtt 
afterwards  removed.  He  left,  at  his  death,  the  oM 
half  of  his  soul  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  other  half 
to  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  rf 
great  chastity  and  temperance,  and  remarkable  for  hid 
patience.  His  stature  was  loW,  and  his  mein  very  ift* 
different;  but  the  excellence  of  his  genius  might  be 
discovered  from  the  traces  of  his  countenance.  He 
expressed  himself  with  great  perspicuity;  and  Ae 
words  which  he  first  made  use  of  to  explain  his 
thoughts,  were  generally  so  proper,  that  there  appeared 
no  rasure  in  hi^  writings. 

Most  of  Bellarmin's  works  were  written  in  Latin^ 
the  principal  of  which,  is  his  **  Body  of  Controversy ;" 
tonsisting  of  four  volumes  in  folio.  He  ha;6  also  left 
us  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Psalms/'  *'  A  Treatise 
on  Ecclesiastical  Writings,*'  <«  A  Discourse  on  iiidul- 
gencies  and  the  Worship  of  Images.**  ^*  Two  Trca« 
tises  in  Answer  to  a  work  of  James  I,  of  England  .'* 
•*  A  Dissertation  on  the  Power  of  the  Pope  in  Teiti^ 
poral  Matters,"  and  several  treatises  on  devotion,  the 
most  excellent  of  which,  is  that  on  the  "  Duties  of 
Bishops.** 
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.  BELKNAP^  (Jeremy,  D.  D.>  was  bom  June  4th 
1744,  in  Boston,  Massachusets^  where  he  received 
iSbc  fitst  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  grammar 
school,  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  LoveL 
In  1758  he  entered  Harvard  college,  and  even  at  that 
early  period,  discovered  such  marks  of  taste  and  gc* 
iiius,  as  engaged  the  esteem  of  the  teachers^  and  arrest^ 
ed  the  attention  of  the  students.  His  friends  anticipated 
a  life  that  woold  be  distinguished,  and  soon  beheld, 
with  satisfaction,  that  it  would  be  useful. 

Having  received  the  honours  of  the  university,  as 
be  felt  very  serious  impressiofis  of  divine  truth,  he  de- 
voted his  whq|[e  thoughts  to  the  study  of  Theology, 
When  he  became  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,'  he  was 
ioTited  to  take  charge  of  the  church  at  Dover,  in 
NeW'Hampshire,  and  there  he  passed  several  years 
of  his  valuable  life,  with  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
his  flock,  and  in  habits  of  intimapy  with  ministers  and 
other  gentlemen  of  the  neighbouring  places,  all  of 
whom  regretted  his  departure.  He  received  marks 
ef  attention  and  respect  from  the  first  characters  of  the 
state,  who  persuaded  him  to  compile  the  "  History 
of  New^Hampshire,"  which  he  executed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  do  much  .honour  to  his  country,  and  to 
give  him  a  name  and  distinction  amongst  the  first  lite* 
rary  characters  of  the  age. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Belknap  had  left  his  charge  in  Do- 
ver, the  Presbyterian  church,  in  Boston,  became  var 
cant.  Having  agre^id  to  form  their  society  upon  con- 
gregational principles,  they  invited  him  to  l^e  their 
pastor.  He  accordingly  accepted  the  call,  and  was 
mstalled,  April .4th  1787.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  agreeable  to  the  ministers  and  people  of  the 
other  churches,  and  to  all  who  regarded  the  interests 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  with  which  he  became 
c^cially  connected ;  being  fully  confident  that  he 
would  be  a  great  instrument  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  religion  and  learning.  As  an  overseer  in  the  col- 
lege, he  was  attentite  to  the  concerns  of  the  institii- 
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tfon ;  always  taking  a  lively  interest  in  every  things 
which  respected  its  welfare. 

Dr.  Belknap  was  an  evangelical  preacher,  but  his 
sermons  were  filled  with  a  rich  variety  of  observations, 
pn  human  life  and  manners.  He  never  aimed  at  a 
splendid  diction,  but  a  vein  of  piety  ran  through  his 
discourses ;  and  his  style  was  uncommonly  elegant 
and  perspicuous ;  his  arrangements  clear  and  lumin- 
ous ;  and  his  language  adapted  to  the  subject.  He 
was  sure  to  grati^^  equally,  the  best  judges  of  compo- 
sitipn,  and  the  humble  enquirers  after  truth.  He 
was,  likewise,  careful  never  to  draw  the  attention 
of  his  auditors  from  the  great  practical  .^views  of  ibc* 
gospel  by  the  needless  introduction  of  controversial 
subjects,  nor  to  perplex  their  minds,  and  damp  their 
devotional  feelings  by  the  cold  subtleties  of  metaphy- 
sics. 

During  the  eleven  years  of  his  ministry  in  Boston, 
•the  society  with  which,  he  was  connected,  grew  and 
flourished.  The  attachment  was  strong  and  mutual: 
while  they  admired  his  diligence  and  fidelity,  he  re- 
ceived from  them  every  testimony  of  respect,  vphich 
marks  the  character  of  a  kind  and  obliging  people,     t 

His  attention  to  his  flock  was  founded  upon  a  re-.,, 
gardto  them  and  the  interests  of  religion:  he  waS;; 
their  sincere  and  affectionate  friend,  and  he  experi*v 
enced  peculiar  pleasure  in  giving  religious  instruction 
to  young  children,  in  the  catechising  of  whom,  be 
was  engaged  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  previous  to 
his  decease. 

The  friends  of  Dr.  Belknap  were  numerous,  and 
bis  acquaintance  was  much  increased  by  his  becom* 
ing  a  member  of  so  many  literary  and  benevolent  so* 
cieties ;  nor  could  any  man  exceed  him  in  zeal  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  every  association  to  which  he  be* 
longed.  To  him  the  Historical  Society  of  Alassachu- 
setts,  a  recent,  though  highly  useful  institution, 
may  be  said  almost  exclusively  to  owe  its  origin.  The 
Doctor  had  collected  a  great  number  of  facts^.  cir« 
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eumstances  and  anecdotes,  and  a  very  valuable  cora- 
pilattion  of  manuscripts,  well  calculated  for  the  in- 
formation and  entertainment  of  all  those  v^ho  wish  to 
know  the  history  of  their  own  country.  In  pursuits 
of  this  kind,  he  frequently  met  with  disappointment 
from  the  loss  of  valuable  papers;  and  often  mention- 
ed to  his  friends  in  New-Hampshire  and  Boston,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  preserve  them  by  multiplying  co- 
pies, and  making  it  the  principal  duty  and  interest  of 
an  association  to  collect  them,  and  to  study  their 
value.  His  proposals  were  readily  agreed  to  by  seve- 
ral gentlemen  of  Boston  and  its  environs;  the  Histori- 
cal bociety  was,  accordingly,  formed  and  incorporated 
in  1794. 

His  character  as  a  patriot  is  thus  justly  describe^ 

by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  in  a  sermon,  which  lie 

preached  at  his  interment.     "  Whilst  the  church," 

sajrs  he,  **  is  deprived  of  a  distinguished  minister,  the 

republic  of  Jetters  of  an  accomplished  sholar  and  wri-  ' 

ter,  the  country  mourns  a  patriot.     Ever  a  strenuous 

asserter  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies  in  speech  and 

writing,  and  a  warm  friend  of  the  revolution,  which 

accomplished  the  independence  of  the  United  States; 

he  was  also  a  decided  advocate  and  supporter  of  the 

government  of  our  own  choice,  which  succeeded,  and 

of  the  constitution  for  the  States  in  union,  which  he 

considered  the  bulwark  of  our  national  security  and 

welfare.     His  love  of  true  liberty  was  equal  to  his 

hatred  of  licentiousness;   his  zeal  for  the  rights  of 

man,  to  his  zeal  for  the  defeat  of  faction  and  anarchy. 

Actuated  by  public  spirit,  and  viewing  it  the  duty  of 

every  citizen  to  throw  his  whole  weight  into  thfe  scale 

on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  he  was  earnest  in  his 

wishes  and  prayers  for  the  government  of  the  country, 

and  in  critical  periods,  took  an  open  and  unequivocal, 

and,  as  far  as  professional  private  duties  allowed,  an 

active  part." 

The  first  volume  of  the  American  Biography,  ex- 
cited a  strong  desire  in  the  minds  of  the  readers  to 
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have  the  work  continued.  A  second  volume  was  put 
to  press ;  but  the  tears  of  genius  are  shed,  that  g 
work  of  so  much  information  and  entertainment, 
could  not  be  finished  by  the  same  hand.  His  mind  was 
richly  furnished  with  this  kind  of  knowledge,  and  he 
wrote  for  the  public  benefit,  the  love  of  fame  being 
with  him  only  a  secondary  c(M)sideration. 

The  frequent  returns  of  ill  health,  to  whidi  this 
worthy  man  was  subject,  gave  an  anxiety  to  his  friendly 
and  led  him  to  think,  that  his  days  could  not  be  long 
upon  the  earth.  This  stimulated  his  exertions,  that 
he  might  do  the  more  service,  whilst  the  day  lasted; 
but  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  paralytic  disorder 
at  4  o'clock,  and  died  before  1 1  o'clock  on  the  morD- 
ing  of  the  17th  June,  1798. 

"As  a  son,  a  husband,  a  father,  a  brother^  a  frieod, 
and  neighbour,'*  says  Mr.  Kirkland,  "  what  be  was, 
their  bleeding  hearts  can  tell,  who  were  connected 
with  him  in  these  interesting  relations;  who  knew  his 
kind  and  cheerful  temper,  his  sincere  and  guileless 
disposition,  his  disinterested  benevolence,  and  his  ac- 
tivity in  every  good  w^ork." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  rematkable  of 
Dr.  Belknap's  publications:  1.  **  A  Discourse  deKv» 
ed  at  the  request  of  the  Historical  Society  Oct.  1791, 
beingthe  completion  of  the  Sd  Century,  from  Colum- 
bus* Discovery  of  America.*'    2.  "  Dissertations  upon 
the  Character  and  Resurrection  of  Christ,*'  one  vctj 
12mo.  3.  "Collections  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,*' oi*| 
vol.  12mo.     4.  "  History  of  New-Hampshire,"'  threi 
vol.'s  8vo.     5.  "  The  Forrester;  an  American  Tal? 
being  a  sequel  to  the  History  of  John  Bull  the  Old 
thier,"  one  vol.  12mo.     C.  **  American  Biography, 
two  vol.'s  8vo.  besides  a  number  of  sermons  and  othc 
religious  tracts. 

BELLAMONT,  (Richard,  Earl  of)  an  Er 
glishman,  was  in   1695,   appointed  governor  of  tli 
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Colony  of  New-York.    About  this  tirtie,  &e  acts  of 

trade  had  been  very  little  regarded  in  the  Colonies* 

^    Buccaneers  or  pirates,  who^  in  time  of  peace,  made 

rat  depredations  upon  Spanish  ships  and  settlementa 
America,  were  lucewise  very  numerous.  With  a 
View  to  put  a  stop  to  this  cursed  practice.  Lord  Bel- 
lamont,  a  man  or  resolution  and  integrity,  was  deem- 
ed the  most  proper  jperson.  He  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed governor  of  New-York,  and  probably  to  make 
the  appointment  worth  accepting,  as  well  as  to  ren- 
der the  other  purposes  more  eifectual,  Massachusets- 
Bay  and  New-Hampshire,  were  put  under  the  same 
person. 

Although  Bellamont  had  received  his  appointment 
in   1695,  yet  for  reasons  with  which  we  are  unac- 
quainted, he  did  not  arrive  here  till  early  in  1698. 
What  dHficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  may,  in  part, 
he  gathered  from  uie  first  speech  he  delivered  soon 
after  his  arrival.    "  I  cannot  but  observe  to  you,**  ' 
says  he,  ^  what  a  legacy  my  predecessor  f  Fletcher) 
lias  left  rae^  and  what  difficulties  to  struggle  with;  a 
divided  people;  an  empty  purse;  a  few  miserable^ 
jialced,  half-starved  soldiers,  not  half  the  number  the 
kin^  allowed  pay  for;  the  fortifications,  and  even  the 
governor's  house  very  much  out  of  repair ;  and  in  a 
word,  the  whole  government  out  of  frame/'    He 
likewise  took  notice  of  the  infamy  which  the  pro^ 
vincd  had  sustained  by  being  so  long  an  asylum  for 
pirates,  and  advised  the  adoption  of  such  measures 
asAiould  put  a  final  stop  to  so  disgraceful  a  practice* 
IJiis  is  a  remarkable  aera  in  the  history  of  New- York  j 
as  it  is  certain,  that,  notwithstanding  the  care  of  go- 
Temment,  tiie  pirates  were  frequently  in  the  Sound, 
and   supplied  with  provisions  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Ix>ng-Island,  who,  tor  many  years  afterwards,  were 
so  infatuated  with  a  notion,  that  the  pirates  had  hid 
great  quantities  of  money  along  their  coast,  that  there 
IS  scarce  a  point  of  land,  or  an  island,  which  has  not 
been   supposed  to  contain  hidden  treasures.    Some 
Vol.  L  No.  4,  E  2 
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crcdulou9  people  have  even  ruined  themselves  by 
these  researches,  and  propagated  a  thousand  idle  fables 
current  to  this  day,  amongst  ignorant  and  unthinking 
people. 

The  Earl,  however,  was  a  man  of  art  and  polite 
manners.  He  was  also  a  great  lovicr  of  liberty ;  so 
that  if  Divine  Providence  had  spared  his  life  for  some 
time  longer,  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  con- 
ciliating all  parties,  and  raising  the  provinces  over 
-which  he  presided,  to  a  degree '  of  respectabilit)%  to 
which  they  had  not  heretofore  attained. 

His  lordship  arrived  at  Boston,  from  New- York, 
May  26th,  1699.  '  A  hobfeman  at  the  head  of  the 
government  was  a  new  thing.  All  ranks  exerted 
themselves  to  shew  him  respect;  and  he  in  retum^ 
took  every  method  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  condescending,  affable  and  courteous 
Vpon  all  occasions.  He  professed  to  be  of  the  most 
moderate  principles  both  m  religion  and  government, 
and  although  a  churchman,  he  attended  the  weekly 
lecture  at  Boston,  and  professed  great  regard  and  es- 
teem for  the  preachers.  He  was  extremely  careful  to 
avoid  all  unnecessary  contest  with  private  persons,  or 
with  either  branch  of  the  legislature;  so  that  during 
the  whole  of  his  administration,  the  most  perfect  har- 
jnony  existed  in  the  general  court,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided. 

The  last  and  most  remarkable  act  of  this  governor, 
during  his  residence  in  Massachusetts,  was  the  appre- 
liending  of  Kidd  the  pirate:  and  as  the  circumstances 
connected  with  Kidd's  conduct,  are  somewhat  re- 
markable, it  may  perhaps  be  deemed  proper,  in  this 
place,  briefly  to  relate  them.  Before  the  earl  set  out 
for  America,  he  became  acquainted  with  Robert  Li- 
vingston, Esq.  who  was  then  in  England,  about  his 
own  affairs.  The  earl  took  occassion,  in  one  of  his 
conferences  with  Mr.  Livingston,  to  mention  the  scan*; 
dal  the  province  was  under  on  account  of  the  pirates. 
The  latter,  who  confessed,  it  was  not  widiout  reasoi 
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cnade  the  earl  acquaioted  with  this  Kidd,  whom  he, 
no  doubt^  believed  to  be  a  man  of  courage  and  integ- 
rity, who  well  knew  the  rendezvous  of  the  pirates, 
and  who  would  undertake  to  apprehend  them,  pro- 
vided he  met  with  suitable  encouragement.  Kidd 
had,  likewise,  a  family  in  New-York ;  of  course  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  his  attachment  to  it,  nor  the 
smallest  apprehensions  that  he  would  turn  pirate  him- 
self. A  number  of  the  English  nobility,  accordingly, 
fitted  out  and  armed  a  vessel  at  their  own  expence, 
the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Kidd,  and  the 
chief  management  of  the  undertaking  committed  to 
*  Ix)rd  Bellamout.  Kidd  sailed  from  England  in  April, 
1696  ;  and  soon  after  arrived  at  New-York,  where  he 
broke  through  the  instructions  he  had  received,  ship- 
ping his  men  upon  new  terms ;  and  when  he  arrived 
in  India,  he  not  only  connived  at  the  misconduct  of 
others,  but  turned  pirate  himself,  to  the  endangering 
Ae  amity  subsisting  between  the  East-India  company 
and  the  princes  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Where  Kidd  would  seek  an  asylum  was  for  some 
time  uncertain.  His  evil  genius,  however,  led  him 
to  Boston  iA  July  1699,  when  the  earl  having  appre- 
hended him  and  some  of  his  companions,  sent  them 
over  to  England,  where  they  were  soon  after  execut- 
ed. In  the  fall  of  this  year,  the  earl  arrived  at  New- 
York,  where  matters  being  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
tranquillity,  there  remained  little  eke  to  be  done  than 
the  passing  of  a  few  laws,  one  of  which  was  for 
hanging  every  Popish  priest,  that  came  voluntarily  into 
the  province.  This  at  first  sight,  might  appear  ex- 
tremely unjust  and  tyrannical;  but,  if  it  be  considered, 
that  the  French  Jesuits  were  at  that  time  extremely 
assiduous  in  exciting  the  Indians  against  the  British, 
the  act  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  passed  rather 
from  motives  of  state  policy,  than  fropi  bigotry  and 
jsupcrstition. 

He  died  5th  March  1701,  and  was  universally  la<- 
xBented  by  all  (glasses  of  people. 


J 
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BENE^ET^IAktbokt)  v^  bom  at  St.  QMimiii% 

a  town  in  the  proviupe  of  Piccar<jLy,  in  France,  Jan* 
31st  1713.    Ahout  the  tim/^  of  )us  birtb»  the  perse- 
cution against  the  protestanta  w^s  carried  on,  with  tc^ 
lentless  severity  ^  in  consequence  oiF  which^  many  tb<Hir 
sands  found  it  necessary  to  leave  their  native  countsy^ 
and  seek  for  shelter  in  foreign  lands^    Amongst  thosQ 
were  the  parents  of  Benezet,  who  removed  to  I^on^ 
don,  in  February  1715,  and  after,  havinj^  staid  there 
upwards  of  sixteen  years,,  came  to  Philadelphia  ia 
Isov,  1731.     During  their  residence  in  Grea^  JBritaioy 
they  had  imbibed  the  religious  opinions  of  Ae  Society 
of  Friends,  and  accordingly  were  received. into  tbat^ 
body  immediately  after  their  arrival  in  this. country.    , 
Benezet,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  had  beea 
brought  up  to  the  mercantile  business ^  but  sopn. after 
his  tnarriage,  in  the  year  1722,  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  that  occupation,  although  his  affairs  were  in  the 
most  prosperous  situation,  he  resolved  to  quit  it  and 
pursue  some  other  mode  of  maintaining  his  family, 
which  might  afford  him  more  leisure  for  the  duties  of 
religion,  and  that  unbounded  philanthropy,  for  which, 
through  the  course  of  a  long  life,  he  was  so  eminent* 
ly  conspicuous*    But  no  employment  suitable  to  his 
inclination  occured  till  the  year  1742,when  a  vacancy 
happening  in  the  Friends  English  school  of  Philadel-- 
phia,  he  with  pleasure  accepted  the  appointnaentj^ 
and  from  that  period  till  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
with  very  little  intermission,  engaged  in  the  honoura-- 
ble,  though  not  very  lucrative  profession  of  a  teacher; 
the  arduous  duties  of  which,,  he  continued  to  fulfil 
with  unremitting  assiduity  and  delight. 

But  the  labours  of  our  author  were  not  solely  coch 
fined  to  the  religious  and  literary  improvement  of  the. 
rising  generation ;  for  to  him,  it  was  ^'  as  his  meat . 
and  his  drink,''  to  seek  every  opportunity  of  doing 
good.  He  accordingly  devoted  a  very  small  portion 
of  his  time  to  natural  rest,  and  employed  his  pen  both 
day  and  night,  in  writing  books  on  religious  subjects,^. 
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Composed  chiefly  With  a  vieTrto  inculcate  the  peace- 
able temper  etc  doctrmes  of  the  gospel,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  ^irit  of  war  and  bloodshed;  as  also  to  ex- 
pose the  flagrant  injustice  of  slavery,  and  the  infamous 
traffic  of  the  human  species.  His  writings,  on  this 
Jast  subject,  have  undoubtedly  contributed  greatly 
not  only  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  slavery,  but  also 
to  jpave  the  way  for  its  total  abolition* 

To  disseminate  his  publications,  and  of  course  to 
render  them  more  extensively  useful,  he  held  a  cor- 
jrmpondence  with  such  persons  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
zope  and  America,  as  united  with  him  in  the  like 
concern,  or  were  so  circumstanced,  as  to  be  likely  to 
promote  his  pious  and  well  meant  endeavours.  It 
ought  likewise,  to  be  recollected,  that  he  was  not 
prompted  to  this  immense  labour;  either  by  motives  of . 
lucre  or  ambition.  Of  self  aggmndizement  he  was 
totally  fegatdless;  but  as  he  considered  the  whole  hu« 
man  race  as^coxtiposing  one  great  family,  and  drawing 
their  origin  hrom  one  common  Creator;  he  was  anx- 
ious that  tfa^  should  cease  to  oppress  and  tyrannize 
over  each  other,  and  that  they  should  live  together  in 
terms  of  mutual  affection  and  kindness.  In  a  word, 
he  strenuously  endeavoured  to  impress  this  important 
maxim  on  the  minds  of  his  fellow-creatures,  "  Do  to 
others  as  you  wish  that  they  should  do  unto  you." 

On  the  late  cessation  of  hostilities  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  in  the  year  1783,  apprehending 
that  the  revival  of  commerce  would  be  likely  to  re-. 
new  the  African  slave-trade,  which,  during  the  war 
had  been,  in  some  measure,  obstructed,  among  other 
endeavours  to  dissuade  fi-om  this  cruel  traffic,  and 
laving  entertained  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  senti- 
iients  and  disposition  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
le  transmitted  to  her  a  letter  on  the  subject^  with  a 
iresent  of  a  few  books  of  a  pious  tendency,  which  he 
:x>mniitted  to  the  care  of  two  of  his  friends  in  Lon« 
don»  to  deliver  in  such  manner  as  they  should  deem 
boat  suitable.    They  were  accordingly  presented  to 
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her  majesty,  who  upon  i%adirrg'the  letter,  expr«siid 
her  persuasion,  «^  TTvat  the  wrie^'va&  truly  a  good 
man,  and  that  she  kindly  accepted  his-present.' ^  She 
also  engaged  to  read  tfie  bo^s.  i 

As  a  specimen  of  our  author's  4nanner  of  writing, 
«nd  the  zeal  he  manifested  in  thexause  in  which  he 
had  embarked,  we  cannot  do  better  tham  subjoin  the 
above  mentioned  letter. 

"  To  Charlotte,  Queen  of  Great  Britain. 

^^  Impressed  with  a  sense  of  religious  duty,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  thy 
benevolent  disposition,  to  succour  the  distressed,  I 
take  the  liberty  very  respectfully,  to  offer  to  thy  pe- 
rusal some  tracts,  which  I  believe  faithfully  describe 
the  suffering  condition  of  many  hundred  thousands 
of  our  fellow-creatures  of  the  African  race;  great 
numbers  of  whom,  rent  from  every  tender  connec- 
tion in  life,  are  annually  taken  from  their  native  land 
to  endure  in  the  American  islands  and.  plantations,  a 
most  rigorous  and  cruel  slavery,  whereby  many,  very 
many  of  them,  are  brought  to  a  melancholy  and  un- 
timely end. 

^  When  it  is  considered,  that  the  If<ihabitants  of 
Britain,  who  are  themselves  so  eminently  blessed  in 
the  enjoyment  of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  have  long- 
been,  and  yet  are,  very  deeply  concerned,  in  this  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  common  rights  of  mankind^ 
and  that  even  its  national  authority  is  exerted  in  sup- 
port of  the  African  slave-trade,  there  is  muoh  reason 
to  apprehend,  that  this  has  been,  and  as  long  as  the 
evil^xists,  will  continue  to  be,  an  occasion  of  dra^ving 
down  the  Divine  displeasure  on  the  nation  and  its  de- 
pendencies. May  these  considerations  induce  thee 
to  interpose  thy  kind  endeavours  on  behalf  of  this 
greatly  oppressed  people,  'whose  abject  situation  gives 
them  an  additional  ckim  to  the  pity  and  assistance 
of  the  generous  mindy-inas 'Xnuch  as  they  are  alto- 
gether deprived  of  the  means  of  soliciting  effectual 
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relief  for  themselves;  that  sd  thou  ittaytfst  not  only 
be  a  Uess^d  insttument  m  the  hancte  of  him,  '^  By 
iwihonrkin^s  reign,  wid|>rmees  decree  justice,"  to  avert 
•the  awful  judgments  by  which  the  empire  has  already 
been  so  remarkably  ^h^^ep^  but.  that  the  blessings  of 
jUiousands  ready  to  pcmh$  may  come,  upon  thee,  at 
.a  timey  when  the  sapprior  advantages  attendant  on 
.thy  VituatioB  in  tl|is  world,  will  no  longer  be  of  any 
avail  to  thy  consolation  and  support 

**  To  the  tracts  on  the  subject,  on  which  I  have  thus 
ventured  to  crave' thy  particular  attention,  I  have  add- 
ed some  odiers,  which  I  have  believed  it  my  duty,  to 
publish,  arid  which,  I  trust,  will  afford  thee  some 
•  satisfieK:tion ;  their  design  being  for  the  furtherance  of 
that  univer^  peace  and  good-will  amongst  men^ 
which  the  gospel  was  intended  to  introduce. 
.  **  I  hope  thou  wilt  kindly  excuse  the  freedom  used 
.on  this  occasion,  by  an  ancient  man,  whose  mind, 
ibr  more  thjm  forty  years  past,  has  been  much  sepa- 
rated from  the  common  course  of  the  world,  and 
long  piainfully  exercised  in  the  consideration  of  the 
miseries,  under  which  30  large  a  part  of  mankind 
^equally  with  us,  the  objects  of  redeeming  loyq,  are 
suffering  the  most  unjust  and  grievous  oppression, 
and  who  sincerely  desires  the  temporal  and  eternal  fe- 
licity of  the  Queen  and  her  royal  consort. . 

«  ANTHONY  BENEZET. 
*"  Philadelphia,  25th  8th  )      < 

Months  1783."  ) 

'Daring  the  two  last  years  of  the  life  offtsnezet, 
he  was  employed  as  a  teacher,  in  the  school  for  the 
instruction  of  black  ,peo]^le  and  their  offspring,  which 
office  he  undertook  nom  an  apprehension  ofreligipus 
duty,  and  an  earnest  solicitude,  that  they  might  be 
better  qualified  to  enjoy  the  freedom,  to  which  many 
of  them  had,  of  late,  been  restored.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  resigned  his  other  school,  though  to  the  mani- 
fest disadvantage  of  his  worldly  interest. 
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Duringr  fhe  time  t^e  British  army  wtls  ia  pMfteesioa  ^ 
of  Philadelphia,  he  was  indefatigable  in  hid  endea- 
vours to  render  the  situation  of  tM  persons,  who  sa& 
fered  from  captivity,  as  easy  as  possible.    He  knew 
no  fear  in  the  presence  of  his  rellow-men,  howevelc 
dignified  they  were  by  titlos  or  station;  and  such  was 
the  propriety  and  gentleness  of  his  manners,  inliis  iti* 
tercourse  with  the  gentlemen.  Who  commanded  the 
British  and  German  troops,  that  w^hen  he  could  not 
obtain  the  object  of  his  requests,  he  never  failed  to 
secure  their  civilities,  and  frequently  their  esteem. 

So  great  was  his  sympathy  with  every  thing  that 
was  capable  cf  feeling  pain,  that  he  resolved,  t<> 
wards  the  close  of  his  life  to  eat  no  animal  food.  This 
misapplication  of  a  moral  feeling,  was  suppoised  to 
have  brought  on  such  a  debility  in  his  stomach  and 
bowels,  as  produced  a  disease  in  those  parts,  of 
which  he  finally  died.  But  notwithstanding  his  bo- 
dily infirmities,  so  lively  and  acthre  was  his  disposi- 
tion, that  he  was  able  to  attend  to  his  School  ant} 
other  affairs,  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  decease, 
which  happened  6n  the  3d  May,  1T84— and  sucli 
was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  people  of  all 
denominations,  that  a  much  greater  nuniber  attend- 
ed his  funeral,  than  had  been  nepetofore  Witnessed  id 
l%iladelphia,  at  the  interment  of  any  private  indivi- 
dual. Amidst  the  vast  concburse  of  people^  who  at- 
tended upon  this  occasion,  there  were  some  hundred 
blacks,  who  embraced  this  melancholy  opportunity 
of  evincing  in  tears,  of  the  keenest  sensibility,  the 
deep  regret  they  felt  for  the  loss  of  their  much  lov- 
ed friend  and  benefactor. 

dolonel  J •n,  who  had  served  in  the  American 

army,  during  the  revolutionary  v^ar,  in  returning  from 
the  funeral,  pronounced  an  eulogium  upon  him.  It 
only  consisted  of  the  following  words,  "  I  would' ra- 
ther be  Anthony  Benc^et  in  that  coffin^  than  George 
Washington,  with  all  his  glory.** 

After  this  short  accgunt  we  have  given  of  the  man- 
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ner,  in  which  this  excellent  person  spent  his  life,  any 
attempt  to  pourtray  his  character,  would  be  unneces- 
sary. From  the  time  he  arrived  to  the  years  of  dis- 
cretion, till  the  day  of  his  death,  his  life  was  one  con- 
tinued scene  of  benevolence.  He  possessed  uncom- 
mon activity  and  industnr  in  every  thmg  he  undertook, 
and  did  every  thine;  as  ir  the  words  of  his  Saviour  were 
perpetually  soundmg  in  his  cars,  "  Wist  ye  not,  that 
1  must  be  busy  about  my  father*s  business.'^  His  la- 
bours for  the  relief  of  the  afflicted  and  oppressed,  par- 
ticularly the  enslaved  Africans  and  their  descendants, 
were  unabated  and  successful  beyond  those  of  any 
other  person.  In  his  conversation,  he  was  affable 
and  unreserved;  in  his  manners,  gentle  and  concili- 
ating. For  the  acquirement  of  wealth,  he  wanted 
neither  abilities  nor  opportunity^  but  his  moderation 
ia  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  was  uniformly  mani- 
fest to  all  observers,  being  with  little  more  than  a  bare 
competency,  rich  and  liberal  beyond  most  of  those, 
who  are  encumbered  with  the  superabundant  goods 
of  this  life. 

By  his  will,  he  devised  his  whole  estate,  (with  the 
exception  of  his  library,)  to  his  wife  during  her  natu- 
ral lite;  and  on  her  decease,  to  certain  trustees,  for 
the  use  and  support  of  the  African  school. 

BERKELEY,  (Dr.GEORCE)  the  celebrated  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Ireland, 
distinguished  only  by  his  piety  and  learning.  He 
was  born  at  Kilcrin,  in  1684,  and  educated  at  Trini- 
ty college,  Dublin,  of  which  he  afterwards  attained  a 
fellowship.  His  first  essays  as  a  writer  were  publish- 
ed in  the  Spectator  and  Guardian,  which  entertaining 
works,  he  adorned  with  many  pieces  in  favour  of  vir- 
tue and  religion.  His  learning,  wit  and  agreeable 
conversation,  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance,  and 
procured  him  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  many  learn- 
ed men;  and  among  others  ot  the  tail  o(  Peterbo* 
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rough.  Dr.  Swift,  and  Mr.  Pope.  The  earl  made' 
him  his  chaplain,  and  took  him  as  his  companion  on 
a  tour  through  Europe  ra  1714.  During  his  absence 
he  was  elected  a  senior  fellow  of  his  college,  and 
upon  his  return  found  his  acquaintance  much  extend- 
ed amongst  the  great.  In  1721,  he  was  recommend- 
ed to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  who  took  him  over  to  that  kingdom^ 

In  1722,  his  fortune  received  a  considerable  in- 
crease from  a  very  unexpected  event.    On  his  lirst 

'  going  to  London,  in  the  year  1713,  Dean  Swift  intro- 
duced him  to  the  family  of  Mrs.  Esther  Vanhom- 
brigh,  the  celebrated  Vanessa,  and  took  him  often 
to  dine  at  her  house.  Some  years  before  her  death, 
this  lady  removed  to  Ireland,  and  fixed  her  residence 
at  a  pleasant  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  most 
probably  wi'th  a  view  of  often  enjoying  the  company 
of  Dean  Swift,  for  whom  she  seemed  to  have  enter- 
tained a  very  singular  attachment.  But  finding  her- 
self totally  disappointed,  upon  discovering  the  Dean^s 
connection  with  Stella,  she  altered  her  intention  of 
making  him  her  heir,  and  kft  her  whole  fortune 
amounting  to  upwards  of  35,000  Dollars,  to  be  di- 
vided equally  between  Mr.  Marshal,  a  lawyer,  and  Dr. 
Berkeley.     The  Doctor  received  the  news  of  this  be- 

^  quest  with  great  surprise,  as  he  had  never  once  seen 
the  lady,  who  had  honoured  him  with  such  a  proof 
ot  her  esteem,,  from  the  time  of  his  return  to  Ireland 
till  her  death. 

In  1724,  the  Doctor  resigned  his  fellowship;  being 
then  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Deny,  worth  nearly 
5000  Dollars  per  annum.  For  some  time  before,  his 
mind  had  been  employed  in  conceiving  a  most  .bene* 
yolent  plan  for  the  better  supplying  of  the  churches 
in  the  British  plantations,  and  converting  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  to  christanity,  by  erecting  a  college  in  the 
Bermudas  or  Summer  Islands.  The  proposal  was 
well  received;  and  he  obtained  a  charter  for  the 
foundation^  with  a  parliamentary  grant  of  888>00O 
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Dollars  towards  carrying  it  into  execution;  but  be 
could  never  get  the  money,  so  that  after  two  year's 
stay  in  Ainerica,  on  this  business,  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  design.  About  the  same  time,  he  was 
wariply  engaged  in  concert  with  Swift,  BolingbrokCi 
and  others  in  a  scheme  for  establishing  a  Society  for  the 
improvement  of  the  English  language,  in  imitation  of 
the  Academy  of  France ;  but  Harley  the  great  patron 
of  itfalJing  from  power,  this  design  proved  abortive. 

In   1734,  he  was '  advanced  to   the  bishopric  of 
Cloyne,  where  he  distinguished  hirtiself  by  pastoral 
vigilance  and  constant  residence,  and  endeared  him- 
self to  his  people,  by  promoting  their  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual happiness.     He  endeavoured,  by  all  means,  to 
raise  a  spirit  of  iodjustry,  and  propagate  the  arts  of 
cultivation  and  agriculture  in  that  neglected  country. 
In  1745,  he  might  have  been  promoted  to  a  richer 
see ;  but  he  declined  it,  saying,  his  neighbours,  and 
he  loved  each  other,  and  that  he  could  not  think  of 
forming  new  connections  in  his  old  days,  and  tearing 
himself  from  those  friends,  whose  kindness  to  him  was 
his  greatest  happiness.     In  1752,  finding,  from  the 
infirmities  of  age,  that  he  was  unable  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office,  he  retired  to  Oxford  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  conversation  with  learn- 
ed meUj  and  to  superintend  the  education  of  one  of 
his  sons;  and  that  the  interest  of  religion  might  not 
suffer  by  his  absence  from  his  diocese,  he  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,   requesting  permission  to  resign 
his  bishopric.     So  uncommon  a  petition  excited  the 
king's  curiosity  to  know  who  was  the  extraordinary 
person  that  preferred  it.     Being  informed  that  it  was 
Dr.  Berkeley,  he  declared,  that  he  should  die  a  bishop 
in  spite  of  hi?nsclf,  Ijut  gave  him  full  liberty  to  reside 
where  he  pleased.     His  last  act,  previous  to  his  leav- 
ing Cloyne,  was  to  sign  a  lease  of  the  demesne  lands 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  directed  the  rent  to  be  dis- 
tributed every  year  amongst  poor  householders,  until 
his  return. 
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At  Oxford,  he  lived  highly  respected,  till  Provi- 
dence unexpectedly  deprived  them  of  the  pleasure  erf" 
his  residence  amongst  them  ;  for  on  Sunday  evening, 
Jan.  14th,  1753,  as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  family, 
listening  to  a  sermon,  which  Im  lady  was  reading  to 
liim,  he  was  seized  with  what  was  called  a  palsy  in 
the  heart,  and  instantly  expired.  The  accident  was 
so  sudden,  that  his  body  was  cold,  and  his  joints  stiff, 
before  it  was  discovered  ;  as  the. bishop  lay  on  a  couch, 
and  seemed  to  be  asleep,  till  his  daughter  on  present- 
ing him  with  a  dish  of  tea,  first  perceived  his  insen- 
sibility. 

As  to  his  person,  he  was  handsome,  with  a  coun- 
tenance full  of  meaning  and  benignity,  remarkable 
for  great  strength  of  limbs,  and  till  his  sedentary  life 
impaired  it,  ot  a  very  robust  constitution.     The  ex- 
cellence of  his  moral  character  is  conspicuous  in  ail 
his  writings;  and  is  thus  summed  up  by  Mr.  Pope^ 
in  one  line,  who  after  mentioning  some  particular  vir- 
tues that  distinguished  other  prelates,  ascribes 
**  To  Berkeley  ev*ry  virtue  under  heav'n." 
The  most  remarkably  of  his  writings  are,.  1 .  "  Arith* 
metica  absque  Algebra  aut  Euclide  demonstrata.** 
-2.  "  The  Mathematical  Miscellany."  S.  "  New  Theo- 
xy  of  Vision."    4.  "  The  Principles  of  Human  know- 
ledge/' 5.  "  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonus," 
The  object  of  these  last  pieces  was  to  prove  the  ex- 
traordinary proposition,  that  the  commonly  received 
Dotion  of  the  existence  of  matter  is  false  j  and  that  sen- 
sible material  objects  are  not  external  to  the  mind; 
but  exist  in  it,  and  are  only  impressions  made  upon 
it,  by  the  immediate  act  of  God,  according  to  cer-- 
tain  rules  termed  Laxvs  of  Nature.     6.  "  The  Minute 
Philosopher,"  in  2  vol/s  8vo.    This  appeared  in  1732, 
about  which  time  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
the  mathematicians,  which  occasioned  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  different  publications,  of  which  it  would  be 
too  tedious  to  enumerate  even  the  titles.  The  bishop's 
object  in  this  controversy,  which  originated  from  some 
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expressione  of  infidelity  vented  by  Dr,  Garth,  was  to 
shew,  that  mysteries  in  faith  were  unjustly  objected 
to  by  the  mathematicians,  who  admitted  much  greater 
mysteries  and  even  falsehoods  in  science ;  of  which  he 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  Fluxions  fur- 
nished a  clear  example.  7.  **  The  Querist,"  a  dis- 
.  course  addressed  to  magistrates,  occasioned  by  the 
enormous  licence  and  irreligion  of  the  times.  8.  In 
1744,  came  forth  his  celebrated  and  curious  book  en- 
titled, "Siris;"  on. the  virtues  of  Tar  zvater,  which 
from  his  recommendation,  became  for  sometime  a  very 
popular  medicine . 

.     BETTERTON,  (Thomas)  a  famous  English  actor, 

fenerally  styled  the  English  Roscius,  was  the  son  of 
4r.  Betterton,  under-cook  to  King  Charles  I.  and 
was  bom  in  Westminster  in  1635.  Having  received 
the  first  rudiments  of  education,  his  fondness  for  read- 
ing inclined  him  to  be  a  bookseller.  He  was  accord- 
ingly bound  apprentice  to  one  Rhodes,  who  had  been 
wardrobe  keeper  to  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars,  and  in 
16S6  had  obtained  a  licence  to  set  up  a  company  of 
players  in  the  Cockpit,  in  Drur)'-lane.  In  this  com- 
pany Mr.  Betterton  entered  himself,  and,  though  not 
much  above  twenty  years  of  age,  immediately  gave 
proof  of  the  most  capital  genius  and  merit. 

He  continued  to  perform  here,  till  the  restoration 
of  King  Charles  II.  who  granted  patents  to  two  com- 
panies, the  one  called  the  king's  company,  and  the 
other  the  duke's;  the  former  performed  at  the  thea- 
tre Royal,  in  Drury-lane,  and  the  other  in  Lincoln's- 
Inn-Felds,  the  pattentee  of  which  the  ingenious  Sir 
William  Davenant,  who  having  long  had  a  close  inti- 
macy with  Mr.  Rhodes,  engaged  Mr  Betterton,  and 
all  who  had  acted  under  Mr.  Rhodes,  into  his  com- 
pany, which  opened  in  16G2,  with  a  new  play  of  Sir 
William's,  called  **  The  Siege  of  Rhodes."  In  this  piece 
as  weil  as  in  the  subsequent  characters,  which  Mr. 
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Betterton  performed,  he  increased  his  reputation  With 
the  public,  and  became  so  great  a  favourite  with  the 
king,  that  by  his  special  command,  he  went  over  to 
Paris  to  take  a  view  of  the  French  stage,  that  he 
might  judge  what  would  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  English.  It  was  upon  this  occasion,  as 
is  generaly  supposed,  that  moving  scenes,  were  first 
introduced  upon  the  English  theatre,  which  before 
had  been  only  bung  with  tapestry. 

In  1670,  he  married  Mrs.  Sanderson,  an  actress  on 
the  same,  stage,  with  whom  through  the -whole  course  ' 
of  his  remaining  life,  he  enjoyed  every  degree  of  hap- 
piness, which  a  perfect  union  of  hearts  can  bestow, 
when  the  duke's  company  removed  to  Dorset  gar- 
dens, he  still  continued  with  them,  and  on  the  coali- 
tion of  the  two  companies  in  1684,  he  acceded  to  the 
treaty,  and  remained  amongst  them,  Mrs.  Betterton, 
maintaining  the  same  foremost  rank  amongst  the  fe^ 
male,  that  her  husband  supported  ztaong  the  male 
performers;  and  so  great  was  the  estimation,  in  which 
they  both  were  held,  that  in  167  5,  when  a  pastoral 
was  to  be  -performed  at  court,  by  persons  of  th^ 
greatest  distinction,  our  English  Roscius  was  employ- 
ed to  instruct  the  gentlemen,  and  Mrs.  Betterton  was 
honoured  with  the  tutorage  of  the  ladies,  among 
whom  were  the  two  princesses,  Mary  and  Anne, 
both  of  whom  succeeded  to  the  crown;  and  in  re- 
membrance of  which,  the  l^^ter  of  them,  when  queen, 
settled  a  pension  on  her  old  instructress. 

In  1693,  Mr,  Betterton  having  sounded  the  incli- 
jiation  of  a  select  number  of  the  actors  obtained  the 
royal  licence  for  acting  in  a  separate  theatre ;  and  was 
very  soon  enabled  by  the  subscriptions  of  many  per- 
sons of  quality,  to  erect  a  new  playhouse  within  the 
walls  of  the  Tennis-Court  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Felds.  To 
this  step,  Mr.  Betterton  is  said  to  have  been  induced, 
partly  by  the  ill  treatment  he  received  from  the  mana- 
gers, and  partly  with  an  intention  to  repair,  by  the  more 
enlarged  profits  of  a  manager,  the  loss  of  his  whpk 
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fortune,  about  9000  Dollars,  which  he  had  under- 
gone in  1691,  by  adventuring  in  a  commercial  scheme 
to  the  East-Indies.  However  this  may  be,  the  new 
theatre  was  opened,  in  1695.  Mr.  Congreve  accept- 
ed a  share  with  this  company,  and  the  first  play  they 
acted  was  his  comedy  of  "  Love  for  Love."  The 
king  honoured  it  with  his  presence ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  the  advantages,  which  this  company  en- 
joyed, yet  it  appeared  in  a  few  years,  that  the  profits 
arising  from  this  theatre,  being  opposed  by  all  the 
strength  of  Gibber's  and  Vanburgh's  writings  at  the 
other  house,  were  very  insignificant;  and  Mr.  Bet- 
terton  growing  now  into  the  infirmities  of  age,  quitted 
at  once  the  fatigues  of  management  and  the  bustle 
of  uJe  stage. 

The  public,  however,  who  retained  a  grateful  sense 
of  the  pleasure  they  had  received  from  this  theatrical 
veteran,  sensible  of  the  narrowness  of  his  circum- 
stances, resolved  to  express  their  esteem  for  him,  by 
giving  him  a  benefit,  which  was,  at  that  time,  a  very 
uncommon  favour.  In  the  spring  of  1709,  the  play 
of  •*  Love  for  Love"  was  accordingly  got  up  for  th^t 
purpose,  in  which  Betterton  himself,  though  upwards 
of  70,  acted  the  youthful  part  of  Valentine. 

Betterton  got  by  this  benefit  upwards  of  2000  dol- 
lars, and  a  promise  was  given  him,  that  the  favour 
should  be  annually  repeated  as  long  as  he  lived.  In 
September  following,  he  performed  the  part  of  Ham- 
let with  great  vivacity.  This  activity  of  his  kept  off 
the  gout  longer  than  usual,  but  the  fit  returned  upon 
him  in  the  spring  with  greater  violence,  and  it  was 
the  more  unlucky,  as  this  was  the  time  of  his  benefit. 
The  play  he  fixed  upon  wai, "  The  Maid's  Tragedy," 
in  which  he  acted  the  part  of  Melanthus  ;  but  the  fit 
intervening,  that  he  might  not  disappoint  the  town, 
he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  external  applications,  to 
reduce  the  swellings  of  his  feet,  which  enabled  him 
to  appear  on  the  stage,  though  he  was  obliged  to  use 
a  slipper.    But  although  he  acted  that  day  with  unu- 
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sual  spirit,  and  met  wijh  universal  applause,  yet  he 
paid  for  this  tribute  to  the  public;  for  the  fomentation 
he  had  made  Use  of,  occasioning  (as  was  supposefd) 
a  revulsion  of  the  gouty  humours  to  the  nobler  parts, 
threw  the  distemper  up  into  his  head  and  killed  him 
on  the28th  April  1710. 

On  the  2d  of  May  following,  his  body  was  inter- 
red with  much  ceremony  in  the  cloyster  of  JW'estmin- 
ster,  and  great  honour  paid  to  his  memory,  by  his 
friend  Sir  Richard  Steele  in  the  Tatler.  As  an  author, 
Mr.  Betterton  had  no  small  merit.  His  dramatic  works 
are  1. "  The  Amorous  Wfdow,"  a  comedy.  2. "  Die- 
clesian,'*  a  dramatic  opera.  3.  **  Masque  in  the  opera 
of  the  Prophetess.''  4. "  Revenge,"  a  comedy.  5, "  Un- 
just Judge,"  a  tragedy.  6.  "  Woman  made  a  Jus- 
tice," a  comedy. 

;Mr.  Betterton,  as  an  actor,  was  certainly  one  of 
the  greatest  of  either  his  own,  or  any  other  age.    Mr. 
Cibber  says,  "  he  was  an  actor  as  Shakespeare  was  an 
author,  both  without  competitors,  formed  for  the  mu- 
tual assistance  and  illustration  of  each  others  genius. 
How  Shakespeare  wrote,  all  men,  who  have  a  taste 
for  nature  may  read  and  know  ;  but  with  what  higher 
rapture  would  he  still  be  read,  could  they  conceive 
how  Betterton  played  him ;  then  might  they  know, 
the  one  was  born  alone  to  speak,  what  the  other  only 
knew  to  write."     He  concludes  his  account  of  hiai 
in  the  following  wc\h :  "  In  all  his  soliloquies  of 
r  oment,  the  strong  r      intelligence  of  attitude  ztkd: 
lo'^.'tfl  drew  you  into  such  an  impatient  gaze  and 
i*!;^er*  expectation,  i  .at  you  almost  imbibed  the  sen- 
timent with  your  eye  before  the  ear  could  reach  it/' 
So  exact  was  he  in  following  nature,  that  the  look  of 
surprize  he  assumed  in  the  character  of  Hamlet^  so 
astonished  that  excellent  performer  Mr.  Qooth,  when 
he  first  personated  the  ghost,  that  he  was  unable  to 
proceed  in  his  part  for  some  moments. 
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BIRON,  the  navigator,  a  native  of  Iceland,  flour- 
ished about  the  end  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century.  At  that  early  period,  the  na- 
tives not  only  of  that  island,  but  likewise  of  all  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  which  verged  towards  the 
north  pole,  were  obliged  to  seek  for  that  subsistence 
at  sea,  which  the  stenliy  of  their  soil  rendered  impos- 
sible for  them  to  obtain,  on  shore.  We  accordingly 
find,  that  they  were  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
science  and  practice  of  navigation  than  their  cotem- 
poraries  in  more  hospitable  regions;  that  their  vessels, 
which  were  built  of  the  best  of  oak,  were  covered 
with  decks,  and  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
withstand  the  billows  of  the  Nothern  ocean ;  and^lastly, 
tliat  instead  of  oars,  they  made  use  of  sails,  which 
they  not  only  knew  how  to  use  with  a  fair  wind,  but, 
could  likewise,  trim  in  almost  any  direction. 

With  vessels  thus  equipped,  they  not  only  employ- 
ed themselves  in  fishing;  but  also  in  predatory  incur- 
sions on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  the 
Orkneys  and  Shetland :  and  in  occasional  attempts  to 
discover  or  explore  new  countries. 

Biron,  the  subject  of  this  article,  along  with  his  fa- 
ther Heriolf,  had,  for  some  time,  been  accustomed 
annually  to  visit  different  places  for  the  sake  of  traf- 
fic; but  in  one  of  these  voyages,  about  the  year  1001, 
their  ships  were  separated  by  a  storm.  Upon  the  ar- 
rival of  our  adventurer  in  Nr«way,  he  was  given  to 
understand  that  his  father  hi  ,'pnt  toGreenland^^to 
which  country,  he  immediat<i))T directed  his  Cci^priin 
quest  of  him;  but  in  his  voyagrf*  thither,  another  s^^^n 
having ,  arisen  drove  him  to  the^  South-zvesi s  where  he 
discovered  a  flat  country  covered  with  woods,  and  an 
island  near  the  coast* 

Here  he  tarried  no  longer  than  till  the  storm  abated, 
when  by  a  North-East  course,  he  hasted  to  Green- 
land. The  news  of  his  discovery  was  no  sooner  heard, 
than  Leif,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  country,  inflamed 
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by  a  strong  desire  for  adventures,  equipped  a  vesaeli. 
and  taking  Biron  along  with  him  as  pilot,  set  sail  in. 
the  year  1003,  in  quest  of  the  new  country. 

They  proceeded  in  a  South-West  direction,  and  af- 
ter discovering  several  tracts  of  land,  which  were,  in 
general,  destitute  of  verdure,  arrived  at  last,  at  the 
same  country  which  Biron  had  visited  the  year  before- 

Here  they  landed,  and  bringing  up  their  ships  into 
a  creek  or  river,  they  proceeded  to  erect  huts  for  their 
winter  accommodation.  They  found  the  air  mild^ 
the  soil  fertile,.the  river  well  stored  with  fish,  particu- 
larly salmon,  and  its  banks  covered  with  bushes  bear- 
ing aweet  berries.  To  this  country  they  gave  the 
name  of  Winland  dat  gode^.  the  good  wine  country, 
from  the  circumstance  of  some  grapes  being  founds 
of  which  wine  mieht  be  made. 

The  account  o^  this  discovery  of  Winland,  is  re- 
corded by  so  many  authors  of  the  first  veracity,  as  to 
leave  scarcely  a  possibility  of  doubt  concerning  its- 
authenticity;  and  if  we  consider  the  course,  which 
Biron  steered  in  going  thither,  and  the  description 
which  he  gives  of  its  situation,  soil,  climate,  and  pro- 
ductions, there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was 
the  very  same  country,  which  haS' since  been. designat- 
ed by  the  name  of  Newfoundland. 

We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  upon  this  subject, 
by  a  quotation  from  a  publication  of  the  late  learned 
and  judicious  Dr.  Belknap,  entitled  "  The  American 
Biography."  **  The  distance,"  says  he,  "  between 
Greenland  and  Newfoundland,  is  not  greater  than  be- 
tween Iceland  and  Norway ;  and  there  could  be  no 
more  difficulty  in  navigating  the  Western,  than  the 
Eastern  parts  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  with  such  ves- 
sels as  were  then  in  use,  and  by  such  seamen  as  the 
Normans,  are  said  to  have  been,  though  they  kne^v? 
nothing  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  though  we  can  come  to  no  po- 
sitive conclusion  in  a  question  of  such  remote  anti* 
quity^  yet  there  are  many  circumstances  to  confirm^. 
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Tmd  none  to  disprove  the  relation  given  of  the  voya- 
ges of  Biron.  But  if  it  be  allowed,  that  he  is  entitled 
to  the  honour  of  having  discovered  America  before 
"Columbus,  yet  this  discovery  cannot,  in  the  least,  de- 
tract from  fhe  merit  of  thai  celebrated  navigator.  For 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Columbus  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  Northern  discoveries,  which  long 
before  his  time  were  forgotten,  and  would,  perhaps, 
never  have  been  recollected,  if  he  had  not,  by  the 
astonishing  exertions  of  his  genius,  and  his  persever- 
ing industry,  effected  a  discovery  of  this  continent^ 
in  a  climate  more  friendly  to  the  views  of. commercial 
adventurers." 

BLACKLOCK,  (Thomas  D.  D.)  the  son  of  an 
"honest  bricklayer,  was  born  in  1720,  at  Annan,  in 
Dumfriesshire,  Scotland.  Before  he  was  six  years 
old,  he  lost  his  sight  by  the  small  pox,  which  pre- 
vented his  father  from  executing  his  intention  of  bnng- 
ing  him  up  to  some  trade.  He,  therefore,  encourag- 
ed the  inclination  he  had  early  shewn  for  books,  by 
reading  to  amuse  him ;  first,  the  small  publications 
usually  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  and  afterwards 
the  works  of  the  best  English  authors,  such  as  Mil- 
ton, Prior,  Pope,  Addison,  fee.  His  companions 
attached  to  him  by  affection,  as  well  as  compassion, 
were  likewise  assiduous  in  reading  to  amuse  and  in- 
struct him,  and  by  their  aid,  he  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  Latm. 

The  works  of  the  most  esteemed  poets,  he  heard 
not  only  with  uncommon  pleasure,  but  with  a  sort  of 
con|;enial  enthusiasm,  and  from  loving  and  admiring 
them  so  much,  he  soon  began  to  endeavour  to  imitate 
them.  Amongst  these  early  esaaysof  his  genius, 
there  is  one  inserted  in  his  works,  which  was  com- 
posed, when  he  was  only  twelve  years  old,  and  has 
something  very  pretty  in  the  turn  of  it,  and  very  pro- 
jnieifig  forgone  of  such  a  tender  age.     Indeed,  ft  i^ 
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obscrvabte,  that  there  have  been  few  of  the  most  emi- 
nent poets^  who  have  not  given  very  early  proofs  of 
their  genius  this  way;  a  quick  and  promising  blossom 
pre-indicating,  as  it  were,  the  abundance  and  excel* 
lence  of  the  fruit,  which  their  maturity  aflfords. 

Mr.  Blacklock  had  attained  the  age  of  19,  when 
his  indulgent  father,  whose  kindness  made  a  grateful 
and  indelible  impression  on  his  mind,  was  killed  by 
the  fall  of  a  malt-kiln.     This  loss,  severe  to  any  one, 
but  doubly  so  to  one  in  his  circumstances,  and  endued 
with  his  sensibility,  paved  the  way,  however,  to  his 
receiving  advantages,  which,  perhaps,  had  his  father 
lived,  he  might  never  have  obtained.     He  had  lived 
with  his  mother  about  a  year  after  his  father's  death, 
when  be  began  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  young  man  of 
uncommon  genius^  and  several  of  his  poetical  pro- 
ductions, were  handed  about,  which  enlarged  the 
circle  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance.   Some  of  these 
being  shewn  to  Dr.  Stevenson,  a  man  of  taste;  and 
one  of  the  physicians  of  Edinburgh,  that  gentleman 
formed  the  benevolent  design  of  carrying  him  to  the 
metropolis,  and  supplied  him  with  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  his  living,  and  studying  in  the  university. 
Mr.  Blacklock  justly  considered  this  gentleman  as  his 
Maecenas ;  and  the  first  poem  in  his  works,  was  a 
tribute  of  gratitude,  which  he  addressed  to  him,  in 
imitation  of  the  first  Ode  of  Horace,  by  which  the  Ro- 
man bard  has  immortalized  his  illustrious  patron. 

Mr.  Blacklock  studied  at  Edinburgh  ten  years;  in 
which  time  he  not  only  acquired  great  knowledge  in 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  languages,  but  made  a 
considerable  progress  also  in  all  the  sciences.  What 
was, still  more  extraordinary,  he  attained  great  excel- 
lence in  poetry,  although  the  chief  inlets  to  poetical 
ideas,  were  closed  up  to  him,  and  all  the  visible  . 
beauties  ot  the  creation  had  been  long  blotted  from 
his  memory.  How  far  he  contrived,  by  the  uncom- 
mon force  of  his  genius,  to  compensate  for  this  vast 
defect  i  with  what  elegance  and  harmony  he  oftsa 
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wrote ;  with  how  much  propriety,  sense,  and  emotion, 
it  is  as  easy  to  perceive,  on  reading  his  poems,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  account  for  it.  Considered  in  either  of 
these  lights,  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  an  extraor- 
dinary share  of  merit;  but  if  thoroughly  considered 
all  together,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  with  his 
friend,  the  late  celebrated  Mr.  Hume,  that  **  he  must 
be  regarded  as  a  prodigy." 

After  passing  the  usual  trials,  he  was  licensed  a 
preacher  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dumfries,  in  1759; 
and  obtained  no  small  reputation  by  the  different  ser- 
mons he  preached,  of  which  he  left  some  volumes  in 
MSS.  In  1762,  he  obtained  the  Royal  presentation 
to  the  parish  of  Kircudbright,  but  the  inhabitants, 
from  various  motives,  opposing  the  presentation,  the 
matter  was  compromised  by  settling  a  moderate  an- 
nuity on  Mr.  Blacklock,  upon  his  resigning  his  right 
to  the  living. 

'  With  this  slender  provision,  he  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, in  1764,  and  adopted  the  plan  of  keeping 
young  gentlemen  as  boarders,  whose  studies  he  could 
assist  and  superintend,  and  in  this  method  of  life  he 
continued,  till  within  four  years  of  hi^  death,  when 
his  weak  state  of  health  obliged  him  to  give  it  up. 
In  1767,  the  University  of  Aberdeen  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  He  died  after  an  illness  of 
about  8  days,  on  7th  July,  1791,  in  his  70th  year. 

No  teacher  was  ever  more  agreeable  to  his  pupils, 
nor  master  of  a  family  to  his  inmates,  than  Dr.  Black- 
lock.  ITie  gentleness  of  his  manners,  the  benignity 
of  his  disposition,  and  that  warm  interest,  which  he 
constantly  took  in  the  happiness  of  others,  were  quali- 
ties that  ensured  him  the  affections  of  all  the  young  peo- 
ple committed  to  his  charge:  whilst  the  society,  which 
esteem  and  respect  for  his  character  and  genius  often 
assembled  at  his  house,  afforded  them  an  advantage 
seldom  to  be  found  in  similar  establishments.  In  such 
society,  he  seemed  to  forget  his  misfortune,  and  the 
melancholy,  which  it,  at  other  times,  produced.  lie 
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entered  with  the  chearful  playfulness  of  youth,  into 
all  the  sprightly  narrative,  the  sportive  fancy,  and  the 
humourous  jests,  that  arose  around  him.  Several  bf 
Dr.  Blacklock's  pupils  have  retained  through  life,  all 
the  warmth  of  that  impression,  which  his  friendship 
at  these  early  periods  had  made  upon  them;  and,  ia 
various  quarters  of  the  worid,  he  had  friends  and  cor- 
respondents, from  whom  no  length  of  time,  nor  dis- 
tance of  place,  could  ever  estmnge  him.  Mr.  Hum^ 
says  of  Dr.  Blacklock,  that  **  his  modesty  was  equal 
to  the  goodness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  beauty  of 
his  genius,"  and  Mr.'  Spence,  professor  of  poetry,  at 
Oxford,  in  speaking  of  the  pieces  which  the  Doctor 
would  not  allow  to  be  printed,  observes,  that  "  they 
abound  with  so  many  poetical  beauties,  that  nothing 
could  do  him  greater  honour."  Besides  his  poems, 
he  published  in  1767,  "  Paraclesis,  or  Consolations 
deduced  from  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,"  in 
two  dissertations  8vo.  and  in  1768,  "  Two  discourses 
on  the  Spirit  and  Evidence  of  Christianity/*  translat- 
ed from  the  French  of  M.  Armaud. 

BLACKSTONE,  (Sir  William,  L.  L.  D.)  an 
illustrious  English  lawyer,  was  born  in  London,  July 
10th  1723.  His  father  Mr.  Charles  Blackstone,  a 
silk  mercer,  died  some  months  previous  to  his  birth, 
and  his  mother,  before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age. 
Even  from  his  birth,  the  care  both  of  his  education 
and  fortune,  was  kindly  undertaken  by  his  maternal 
uncle,  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg,  an  eminent  surgeon,  of 
London,  who,  in  1730,  put  him  to  school  at  the 
Charter-house,  when  only  seven  years  of  age;  and  in 
that  excellent  seminary,  he  applied  himself  to  eveiy 
branch  of  youthful  education,  with  the  same  assidui- 
ty, which  accompanied  his  studies  through  life.  His 
talents  and  industry  rendered  him  the  favourite  of  his 
masters,  who  yielded  him  every  assistance;  so  thai 
at  the  age  of  15,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and. 
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ifthough  so  youngs  was  thought  well  qualified  to  be 
removed  to  the  University.  He  was,  accordingly,  en- 
jtered  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  Nov.  1738,  and 
was  soon  after  his  admission,  honoured  with  the  gold 

grize  medal  of  Milton,  for  several  verses  on  that  poet, 
ursuing^his  studies  with  unremitting  ardo^ir,  and  at- 
tending not  only  to  his  favourite  classics,  but  also  to 
logic,  mathematics,  and  the  other,  sciences;  he,  at 
the  age  of  20,  compiled  a  treatise  entitled  **  Elements 
of  Architecture,"  intended  for  his  awn  use  only,  and 
not  for  publication :  but  esteemed  by  those  judgea 
who  have  perused  it,  in  no  respect  unworthy  of  hi& 
laaturer  judgment. 

Having  made  choice  of  the  law  for  his  prc^ession^ 
he  was  entered,  in  the  Middle  Temple,  Nov.  174 !•• 
He  now  found  it  necessary  to  quit  the  more  amusing 
pursuits  of  his  youth,  for  the  severer  studies,  for  which 
be  had  dedicated  himself,  and  betook  himself  serious* 
}y  to   reading  law.     He  expressed  his  disagreeable 
sensations  on  this  occasion,  in  a  copy  of  verses,  since 
published  by  Mr.  Dodsley,  in  vol.  4th  of  his  miscel- 
lanies, entitled  "The  Lawyer's  Farewell  to  his  muse  ;'^ 
ia  which  the  struggle  of  hi&  mind  is  expressed  so 
strongly,  so  naturally,  with  such  elegance  of  sense 
and  language,  and  harmony  of  versification,,  as  must 
convince  every  reader,  that  his  passion  for  the  muses 
was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  laid  aside  without  much 
reluctance  ;  and  that  if  he  had  pursued  that  flowery 
path,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  proved  inferior  to  few 
of  the  EngHsh  poets.    Several  little  fugitive  pieces 
besides  this,  have  at  times  been  cooununicated  by 
iim  to  his  friends  ;  and  he  left,  but  not  with  a  view 
to  publication,  a  small  collection  of  juvenile  pieces, 
both  originals  and  translations.    Some  notes  on  shake* 
speare,  which  he,  just  before  his  death,  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Stephens,  and  which  were  inserted  by 
him,  in  his  last  edition  of  that  author,,  shew  how  well 
hci  understood  die  meaiiuig,  as  well  as  the  beauties 
of  the  poet 
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In  Nov.  1744,  he  was  admired  as  an  actual  fellow 
of  All  Souls  college;  from  which  period,  he  divided 
his  time  between  the  university  and  the  Temple.  In 
the  former  he  pursued  his  academical  studies;  in  the 
latter  he  applied  himself  closely  to  his  profession,  and 
in  Nov.  1746,  he  was  called  to  the  bar.     Though  he 
was  little  known  in  Westminster-hall,  he  was  actual- 
ly employed,  during  his  occasional  residence  at  the 
university,  in  attending  to  its  interests  and  improving 
Its  interior  concfe^s.     In  1759,  as  a  small  reward  for 
his  services,  and  to  give  hiin  further  opportunities  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  college,  he  was  ap- 
pointed steward  of  their  manors,  and  m  the  same  year 
was  elected  recorder  of  the  borough  of  Walin^rd, 
in  Berkshire.     In  1750,  he  commenced  doctor  of  civil 
law,  and  thereby  became  a  member  of  the  convoca- 
tion, which  enabled  him  to  extend  his  views  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  his  own  society,  to  the  general 
benefit  of  the  university  at  large.     In  the  summer  of 
1753,  he  took  the  resolution  of  wholly  retiring  to  his 
felk)wship  and  an  academical  life,  still  continuing  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  as  a  provincial  counsel. 

His  lectures  on  the  laws  of  England  appear  to  have 
been  an  early  and  favourite  idea ;  for  immediately  af- 
ter he  quitted  Westminster-hall,  he  entered  on  read- 
ing them  at  Oxford;  and  even  at  their  commence- 
ment, such  were  the  expectations  formed  from  the 
acknowledged  abilities  of  the  lecturer,  that  they  were 
attended  by  a  very  crowded  class  of  young  men  of 
the  first  hopes  and  characters;  but  it  was  not  till  1758, 
that  the  lectures  in  the  form  they  now  bear  were  read 
at  the  university.  Mr.  Viner,  having  by  his  last  will 
left  not  only  the  copy  right  of  his  abridgement;  but 
other  property  to  a  considerable  amount,  to  the  uni-. 
versity  of  Oxford,  to  found  a  professorship,  fellowships, 
and  scholarships  of  common  law,  he  was  on  the  20th 
October,  1758,  unanimously  elected  Vinerean  profes- 
sor, and  on  the  25th  read  his  first  introductory  lecture, 
which  was  afterward  published  and  prefixed,  to  the 


first  vblumc'of  his  commcotaties  in  Nov.  1765 :  and  in 
the  four  succeeding  years,  the  other  three  volumes  of  this 
valuable  work,  likewise  appeared. 

It  ought  to  be  relnatked^  that  before  this  period^ 
the  reputation,  his  lectures  deservedly  acquired  him^ 
had  induced  him  to  resume  his  practice  in  Westmin- 
ster hall;  and,  in  a  course  somewhat  inverted  from  the 
general  progress  of  his.profession^  be  who  had  C[uit# 
ted  the  bar  for  an  academic  Jife,  was  sent  back  fxoni 
the  college  to  the  l)ar,  with  a  considerable  increase 
<^  business.     He  was,  likewi»,  elected ,  into  parlia- 
ment ;  but  here,  he  by  no  means  equalled  the  e^cpec* 
tations,  which  his  writings  had  rai^^d.    The  part  he 
took  in   the   Middlesex- election,   drew  vpaa  hitti 
the  attack  of  some  persons  of  ability  in  the  senlite^ 
and  likewise  a  severe  animadversion  of  3*^niu6,one  of 
the  keenest  polemical  writers  of  that  day^    This  cir^ 
caoistance  probably  strengthened  his  aversion  frota 
parliamentary  attendance,  '*  where,"  he  said,  ^^  amidst 
the-  rage  of  contending  parties,  a  man  of  modemtion 
must  expect  to  meet  with  no  quarter  ffom^any  side.** 
In  May  1770^  he  became  a  junior  judge  in  the  court 
q£  King's. Bench s  and  in  June  was  removed  to  the 
same  situation  in  the  Common  pleae,  on  which  pro* 
motion,  he  resigned  the  recordersbip  of  WallmgfordL 
.    As  a  judge,  he  was  not  inactive,  but  when  not  oc« 
eupied  in  tbe  duties  of  his,  station,  he  was  generally 
eng;aged  in  son(^e  scheme  o£  public  utility.    The  act 
fi>r  detached  houses,  and  hard  labour  for  convicts,  as 
a  substitute  for  transportation,  owed  its  origin,  in  a 
great  measure,  to, him}  and  the  last  augmentation  of 
the  judges  salaries,  calculated. to  render  them  more 
independent  was  obtained  in  consequence  of  his  at^ 
tention*     At  last,  his  constitution,  hurt  b^  the  gout,  a 
nervous  disorder,-  and  corpulency  occasioned  by  hi$ 
€onstant  sedentary  life,  and  an  aversion  from  exercisej^ 
I>it>ught  on  a  shortness  of  breath,  which  stopped  hini 
in  the  midst  of  his  u^ful  career,  J  4th  Feb.  1780^  in 
his  56th  year. 

Vol.  I.  No;  4.  H  2 
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.  Since  his  death,  have  been  published  from  his  ori- 
ginal MSS.  according  to  the  .directions  in  his  will, 
"  Reports  of  Cases  determined  in  the  several  Courts 
,of  Westminster  ball  from  1746  to  1779, 

BLAIR,  {HuGHy  D.  D.)  was  the  son  of  ?i  respect- 
able merchant  in  Edinburgh,  who,  having  suffered 
considerably  in  his  circumstances,  by  the  South  Sea 
scheme,  was  afterwards  an  accountant  of  the  excise. 
Young  Mr.  Blair  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  in  April 
1718. 

'    From  almost  his  earliest  years,  he  was  destintd 
for  the  church,  both  by  the  wishes  of  his  par^ts 
and  hi($  own  choice.      He  was  regularly  educated 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his 
degree  of  A.  M.  and  entered  into  orders,  in  the 
year  1742.     Blair,  during  the  first  years  of  his  resi- 
dence in  the  university,  did  not  particularly  distin- 
guish ^himself,  by  any  uncommon  literary  enthusiasm, 
or  singularly  intense  application.     But  soon  after  he 
had  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology,  his  genius 
began  distinctly  to  unfold  itself,  and  to  assume  that 
particular  bias,  under  which  it  was  to  act  in  its  futme 
exertions.     His  first  exercises  in  theology  displayed 
an  elegance  of  composition  and  a  justness  of  taste  and 
sentiment,  which  excited  the  emulation  of  the  most 
eminent  among  his  fellow-students.    Success  infiam- 
ed  that  enthusiasm.     In  the  farther  progress  of  his 
studies,  the  correctness  of  his  judgment,  the  refine- 
ihent  of  his  taste,  the  vivacity  of  his  fancy,  and  the 
general  elegance  of  his  genius,  became  continually 
move  conspicuous. 

At  the  time  when  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher, 
even  the  first  discourses,  which  he  delivered  in  public 
from  the  pulpit,  were  at  once  reckoned  to  e^el  al- 
most every  thing  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  heard. 
In  1743,  he  was  ordained  minister  of  CoUessie, 
Fifeshirc»    The  fame  of  his  talents  even  at  this  eaily 
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period,  procured  him.  In  a  few  months,  ia  translation 
to  the  church  of  the  Cannongate,  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  remained  till  1752, 
when  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  city, 
and  in  1758  was  preferred  to  the  High  Church. 

About  this  time,  he  opened  a  class  for  rhetoric  and  Bel- 
les Lettres,  to  which  he  read  the  first  sketch  of  his  lec- 
tures; and  these  were  so  highly  approved  of,  that,  in 
•1759,  he  was  created  the  first  Regius  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Belles  Letters  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh.    In  1762,  he  published  a  critical  dissertation 
on  the  poem  of  Ossian,  in  which,  from  internal  evi- 
-dehces,  he  supported  the  antiquity  of  that  poem,  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son.    In  1777,- the  first  volume  of  his  Sermons  ap- 
peared, and  since  that  period,  three  more  volumes 
•have  been  published.     These  sermons  have  experi- 
enced a  success  unparalleled  in  the  Annals  of  pulpit 
eloquence,  which  they  have  justly  merited  by  their 
purity  of  sentiment,  justness  of  reasoning  and  grace 
of  composition.     In  addition  to  these  volumes,  we  are 
happy  to  hear,  that  the  Doctor,  previous  to  his  death, 
delivered  the  MS.  of  a  fifth,  into  the  hands  of  his 
publisher,  which,  as  it  was  immediately  put  to  press, 
must,  no  doubt,  by  this  time,  be  in  general  circula- 
tion, in  Great  Britain.     Of  the  first  four  volumes  of 
these  sermons,  there  have  been  two  editions  in  the 
•French, one  in  the  German,  one  in  the  Hungarian,  aod 
one  in  the  Italian  language. 

Soon  after  those  disgraceful  riots,  which  happen- 
ed in  London,  in  June  1780,  in  consequence  ol  the 
repeal  of  some  intolerant  laws  against  the  catholics, 
our  author  was  rewarded   by  his   majesty,   for   the 
excellent  sentiments  displayed  in  these  sermons,  by 
•a  pension  of  888  Dollars  per   annum.      The  fpl- 
•  lowing  is  said  to  have  been  the  circumstance,  which 
induced  the  king  to  bestow  this  gratuity  upon  the 
Doctor:    during   the    prevalence   of  those   tumults, 
«vhicfa  threatened^the  most  dreadful  .calamities  .to  the 
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jnetropolls,  when  it  could  ndt  possibly  be  foreseeB  to 
what  lengthy  the  madness  of  an  infuriated  mob  would 
carry  them,  the  royal  family  waited  in  the  most  dreadr 
ful  anxiety  for  the  event.  At  this  awful  crisis,  rcli* 
gion,  the  surest  consolation  of  the  wretched,  was 
had  recourse  to,  and  one  of  fair's  sermons  was  read 
bya  nobleman  then  present.  In  this,  the  advantage  of 
reposing  our  trust  and  confidence  in  God  for  assistance, 
in  time  of  difficulties  and  danger,  was  enforced  in  so  sub* 
lime  and  persuasive  language,  as  to  leave  the  strongest 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  auditors.  The  qiieeo, 
in  particular,  felt  great  comfort  from  hearing  this  dis- 
course, and  on  being  informed,  who  the  author  wa^ 
easily  prevailed  upon  her  consort^  to  confer  the  pensioa 
above  mentioned. 

In  1780,  his  lectures  on  ihetoric  and  Belles  Let- 
tres  were  published;  but  the  author  says,  in  his  pre- 
face, *'  it  was  not  altogether  a  matter  of  choice.  Im- 
perfect copies  of  them  in  manuscript,  from  notes 
taken  by  students,  who  heard  them  read,  were  ficst 
privately  handed  about;  and  afterwards  frequently  ex- 
posed to  public  sale:  when  the  author  saw  them  ci^ 
culate  so  currently,  as  even  to  be  quoted  in  print,  and 
found  himself  often  threatened  with  surreptitious  pub- 
lications of  them,  he  Judged  it  to  be  high  time,  that 
they  should  proceed  from  his  own  hand^  rather  than 
come  into  public  view  under  some  very  defective  and, 
erroneous  form.''  These  lectures  are  eminentfy  dis- 
tinguished by  laborious  investigation,  sound  sense  and 
refined  taste,  and  above  all,  by  that  clear  and  perspi- 
cuous arrangement,  which  always  proves  a  writer 
to  be  master  of  his  subject.  In  short,  to  such  as  are 
studying  to  cultivate  their  taste,  to  form  their  style,  or 
to  prepare  themselves  for  composition  or  public  speak- 
ing,  this  work  will,  in  our  opinion,  afford  a  more  com- 
prehensive view  of  what  relates  to  these  subjects,  than 
is  to  be  received  from  any  one  book  in  the  &iglish 
language.  In  proportion  to  the  utility  of  these  lee-  . 
tures^  ueir  circulation  has  been  extensive.    Nume* 


roos  editions  have  beep,  published  in  Great  Britaiq, 
and  twO)  it  not  .three  Jai^e  im^essions  have  already 
issued  from  the  press  in  the  United  States.  In  short, 
they  may  be  considered  as  ^  sure  and  unequivocal 
standard  of  ta,ste;  and  every  one,  who  wishes  to  ex- 
pel in  politp  literature^  ought  frequently  to  perus^ 
;khem. 

We  might  Ibere  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  truly 
valuable  puhlicatipn;  but  as  we  feel  an  anxiety  in  re- 
tcommeoding  it  to  the  earnest  attention  of  student^ 
we  think  we  cannot  accomplish  our  purpose  more  e^ 
fectually  than  by  laying  before  them  the  doctor's  ideas 
on  the  utility  of  the  subject,  in  his  own  words,  "  The 
cultivation  of  taste,'*  says  he,  **  is  farther  recommend- 
ed by  the  happy  effects,  which  it  naturally  tends  tp 
j>roduce  on  bumao  life.  The  mpst.busy  man,  in  the 
most  active  sphere,  cannot  be  always  occupied  by 
business.  Men  of  serious  profestiions  cannot  always 
«be  on  the  stretch  of  serious  thought.  Neither  can 
the  most  gay  and  flourishing  situations  of  fortune,  af- 
ford any  man  the  power  of  filling  all  his  hours  with 
.pleasure^  Life  must  always  languish  in  the  hands  of 
.tfa<*  idle*.  It  will  frequently  languish  eveli  in  the  hands 
of  the  busy,  if  they  have  not  some  employment  sub- 
sidiary to  diat  which  forms  their  main  pursuit.  How 
then  shall  these  vacant  spaces,  those  unemployed  in- 
tervals, which  more  or  less  occur  in  the  life  of  every 
one,  be  filled  up?  How  can  we  contrive  to  dispose 
of  them  in  any  way,  that  shall  be  more  agreeable  in 
itself,  or  more  consonant  to  the  dignity  of  the  human 
saind,  than  in  the  entertainments  of  taste  and  the 
study  of  polite  literature?  He  who  is  so  happy  as 
to  have  acquired  a  relish  for  these,  has  always  at  hand 
an  innocent  and  irreproachable  amusement  f6r  his 
leisure  hours,  to  save  him  firom  the  danger  of  many. a 
pernicious  passion.  He  is  not  in  hazard  of  beipg,a 
burthen  to  himself.  He  is  not  obliged  to  fly  to  low 
company,  or  to  court  the  riot  of  loose  pleasure,  ia 
order  to  cure  the  tediousness  of  existence."     After 
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observing,  that  the  pleasures  af  taste  refresh  the  mind 
after  the  labours  of  abstract  study,  gradually  raise  it 
above  the  attachments  of  sense,  and  prepare  it  for  the 
enjoyments  of  virtue,  he  goes  on,  **  So  consonant  i^ 
this  to  experience,  that  in  the  education  of  youth,  no 
ol^ect  has  in  every  age  appeared  more  important  to 
wise  men,  than  to  tincture  them  early,  with  a  relish 
for  the  entertainments  of  taste.  The  transition  is  com- 
monly made  with  ease  from  these  to  the  discharge  of 
the  higher  and  more  important  duties  of  life.  Good 
hopes  may  be  entertained  of  those,  whose  minds  have 
this  liberal  and  elegant  turn.  It  is  favourable  to  many 
virtues;  vW^hereas,  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  Telish'for 
eloquence,  poetry,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  is  justly 
construed  to  be  an  unpromising  symptom  of  youth, 
and  raises  suspicions  of  their  being  prone  to  low  gra- 
tifications, or  destined  to  drudge  in  the  more  vulgar 
and  illiberal  pursuits  of  life/* 

With  respect  to  the  style  of  Dr.  Blair,  perhaps,  no 
man  ever  wrote  with  more  elegance  and  perspicuity  j 
yet  such  is  the  imperfection  of  the  best  human  efforts, 
that  even  he  has  in  some  instances  been  found  defec- 
tive. In  particular,  we  recollect  to  have  seen  in 
Carey's  American  Museum,  a  critique  on  the  style  of 
these  lectures,  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Ladd  of  Soutii 
Carolina,  in  which  several  inaccuracies  and  inelegan- 
cies  of  expression  are  pointed  out.  That  some  cen- 
sure of  this  sort  might  happen,  the  modest  and  judi- 
cious author  seems  to  have  anticipated,  in  his  preface, 
which  he  concludes  in  the  following  words,  **  If  after 
the  liberties  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take, 
in  criticising  the  style  of  the  most  eminent  writers  iti 
our  language,  his  own  style  shall  be  thought  open  to 
reprehension :  all  that  he  can  say,  is,  that  his  book 
will  add  one  to  the  many  proofs  already  afforded  to 
the  world,  of  its  being  much  easier  to  give  instruction 
than  to  set  examples." 

For  some  considerable  time  before  his  death,  Dr. 
Blair's  health  had  been  upon  the  decline ;  and  he 
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j?fas*pTohibited  by  his  physician  from  tiulpit  exertions. 
The  last  sennon  he  preached  was  in  July,  1797,  and 
the  last  public  appearance,  in  the  way  of  duty,  was 
serving  a  table  at  the  sacrament,  in  May,  1800, 
which  he  did  with  much  warmth  and  enerjgy.  In- 
deed he  possessed,  to  the  last,  all  the  primary  vigour 
of  his  faculties  unimpaired;  and  enjoyed  a  state  of 
health  still  equal  to  the  duties  of  life  and  the  pleasures 
of  social  converse.  Though  confined  for  months  be- 
fore his  death,  almost  to  his  bed-room,  yet  he  never 
ceased  to  exert  his  faculties,  and  to  continue  his  labour 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  When  his  great  master 
issued  his  summons  to  call  him  to  appear  in  the  re- 
gions above,  the  messenger  found  him  labouring  in 
the  vineyard.  He  was  preparing  for  the  press  the 
fifth  volume  of  sermons  which  weJiave  already  men- 
tioned. 

Dr.  Blair  lived  in  constant  habits  of  friendly  inter* 
course  with  the  first  literary  characters  of  the  age, 
who  could  not  fail  of  being  warmly  attached  to  a  man 
who  had  employed  his  life  in  diffusing  through  hi^ 
country  a  genuine  <aste  for  polite  literature,  and  en-» 
forcing  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  not  more  by  the 
power  of  his  eloquence,  than  by  the  purity  of  hi^ 
manners. 

We  shall  conclude,  by  observing,  that  every  line, 
every  sentence,  which  has  issued  from  the  pen  of  this 
eminent  divine,  tended  to  the  great  centre  of  all  his 
views,  the  promotion  of  virtue, humanity  and  religion; 
and  his  actions  were  pointed  towards  the  same  end. 

He  died  27th  December  1800  in  a  very  advanced 
age, 

BIAIR,  (Jamxs)  an  eminent  divine,  who,  du- 
ring the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  was  conspicuous  iti^ 
America,  was  born  and  educated  in  Scotland,  where 
he  obtained  a  benefice  in  the  episcopal  church ;  but» 
meeting  with  some,  discouragement^  in  consequence 
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ofthe  unsettred  state  of  religion,  which  theAesiited 
In  that  kingdom,  and  having  a  prospect  of  dtscharg* 
ing  his  ministerial  functioQS  more  usefully  elsewhere, 
he  quitted  his  preferments  and  came  to  England,  near 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  was  noi  long 
before  he  was  taken  notice  of  by  Compton,  bishop  of 
London,  who  prevailed  oh  him  to  go  to  Virginia,  as 
a  missionary,  about  the  year  1685,  where  he  sore* 
commended  himself  by  his  exemplary  conduct  and 
unwearied  labours  in  the  work  of  the  rainistiy,  that 
in  the  year  1689,  he  was  appointed  ecclesiastical 
commissary  for  that  province. 

Whjle  his  thoughts  were  intent  on  domg  good  ia 
his  office,  he  observed,  with  concern,  that  the  wart 
of  schools  and  proper  seminaries  for  religion  and 
learning,  was  so  great  an  impediment  to  the  propa* 
gation  of  the  gospel,  that  little  could  be  hoped  (ot 
till  that  obstacle  was  first  removed.  He,  therefore, 
formed  *a  vast  design  of  erecting  and  endowing  a  cot 
lege,  at  Williamsburgh,  formerly  the  seat  x)fgoycni* 
ment,  in  Virginia,  for  professors  and  students  in  aca- 
demical learning  ;  in  order  to  which,  he  had  himself 
Bet  on  foot  a  voKintary  subscription,  amounting  to  a 
considerable  sum;,  and  not  content  with  that,  went 
over  to  England  in  1693,  to  solicit  the  affair  at  court 
dueen  Mary  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  noble  de- 
sign, that  she  zealously  espoused  it,  and  King  ^f^* 
liam  readily  concurring  with  her,  a  patent  was  passed 
for  erecting  and  endowing  a  college  by  the  name  of 
«  The  William  and  Mary  College,"  of  which  Mr. 
Blair  was  appointed  president,  and  held  that  office 
nearly  50  years.  He  was  also  rector  of  WilliaiD«» 
burgh  and  president  of  the  council  of  that  colony. 
He  was  an  ornament  to  his  profession  and  the  several 
very  important  offices  which  he  held,  and  died  ifa  * 
good  old  age,  in  the  year  1743. 

His  works  are,  "  Our  Saviour's  Divine  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  explained ;  and  the  practice  of  it  rccom* 
mended  in  Diverse  Sermons  and  Discounes,  LondfiA 
1742,"  four  YolSt  octavo. 
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BLAKE,  (Robert)  a  famous  English  admiral,  wag 
horn  in  August  1589,  at  Bridgewater,  Somersetshire, 
where  he  was  educated.  He  went  from  thence 
to  Oxford,  wjiere,  in  1617,  he  took  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  He  was  tinctured  with  republican  principles, 
and  disliking  that  severity,  with  which  archbishop 
Laud  pressed  uniformity  in  his  diocese,  he  adopted 
the  opinions  of  the  puritans.  His  natural  bluntness 
causinghis  principles  to  be  well  known,  the  puritan  par- 
ty returned  him  member  ofparliament,  from  Bridge  wa- 
ter, in  1640;  but  when  the  king  was  brought  to  trial, 
he  highly  disapproved  of  the  measure,  as  illegal,  and 
said  irequently,  **  he  would  as  freely  venture  his  life, 
to  save  the  king,  as  ever  he  did  to  save  his  parlia- 
ment." But  this  is  thought  to  have  been  chiefly  ow- 
ing to  the  humanity  of  his  temper,  since,  after  the 
death  of  the  king,  he  fell  in  wholly  with  the  repub- 
lican party,  and  next  to  Cromwell,  was  the  ablest  of- 
ficer the  parliament  ever  employed. 

In  1648  he  was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with 
Colonel  Deane  and  Colonel  Popham,  to  command 
the  fleet,  and  soon  after  blocked  up  Prince  Maurice 
and  Rupert,  in  Kinsale  harbour.  But  these  getting 
out,  Blake  pursued  them  from  one  port  to  another, 
and  at  last  overtook  them  in  that  of  Malaga,  burnt 
and  destroyed  their  whole  fleet,  two  ships  only  ex- 
cepted, the  Reformation,  in  which  Prince  Rupert 
himself  was,  and  the  Swallow,  commanded  by  Prince 
Maurice. 

In  1652,  he  was  constituted  sole  admiral;  when 
he  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet,  commanded  by  Van 
Trump,  Ruyter,  and  De  Wit,  in  three  several  engage- 
ments, in  which  the  Dutch  lost  eleven  men  of  war, 
thirty  merchant  ships  and  according  to  their  own  ac- 
count, had  1,500  men  slain.  Soon  after  Blake  and 
his  colleagues,  with  a  grand  fleet  of  100  sail  stood 
over  to  the  Dutch  coast,  and  forced  their  fleet  to  fly 
into  the  Texel,  where  they  were  kept  for  some  time 
by  Monk  and  Dean,  whilst  Blake  himself  sailed  North- 
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ward.  At  last,  however,  Van  Trump  got  out,  ud 
drew  together  a  fleet  of  120  men  of  war  j  and,  on 
the  Sd  or  June,  Dean  and  Monk  came  to  an  en^age^ 
ment  with  the  enemy  off  North  Foreland,  wkh  indif- 
ferent success;  but  the  next  day  Blake  came  to  their 
assistance  with  eighteen  ships^  and  gained  a  complete 
victory ;  so  that  if  the  Dutch  had  not  saved  them^elvef 
on  Calais  sands,  their  whole  fleet  had  been  sunk  or 
taken. 

.    In  April,  1653,  Cromwell  having  turned  out  tht 
parliament,  and  assumed  the  supreme  power,  the 
States  of  Holland  expected  great  advantages,   but 
were  disappointed.    Blake,  on  this  occasion,  said  tt 
his  ofiicers,  '^  It  is  not  for  us  to  mind  state  afiairs,  but 
to  keep  foreigners  from  fooling  us."    In  Nov.  1654| 
Cromwell  sent  him  with  a  strong  fleet  into  the  Medit* 
terranean,  with  orders  to  support  the  honour  of  the 
English  flag,  and  to  procure  satisfaction  for  the  inju* 
ries  that  had  been  done  to  our  merchants.    In  the 
beginning  of  December,  Blake  came  into  the  eoad 
of  Cadiz,  where  he  wis  treated  with  all  possible  res* 
pect :  a  Dutch  admiral  did  not  dare  to  hoist  his  iag 
whilst  he  was  there ;  and  his  name  was  now  growa 
s<»  formidable,  that  a  French  squadron  having  stop* 
ped  one  of  his  tenders,  the  admiral,  as  soon  as  he 
knew  to  whom  it  belonged,  sent  for  the  captain  on 
board,  and  drank  Blake's  health  before  him  witfi 
great  ceremony,  under  a  discharge  of  five  guns,  and 
then  dismissed  him.    The  Algerines  were  so  much 
afraMofhim,  that,  stopping  the  Sallee  rovers,  tfaey 
obliged  them  to  deliver  up  what  English  prisoners 
they  had  on  board,  and  sent  them  freely  to  Blake  to 
purchase  his  favour.    This,  however,   did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  coming,  on  the  10th  of  March,  before 
Algiers,  and  sending  an  officer  on  shore  to  the  Dey 
to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  .  piracies  committed 
on  the  English,  and  the  release  of  all  the  English  cap- 
tives.   The  Dey,  in  his  answer,  alledged,  that  the 
ships  and  captives  belonged  to  private  men,  and« 
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Hiereibrc,  he  could  not  restore  them  without  ofFend- 
ing  all  his  subjects ;  and,  if  he  thought  good»  they 
would  conclude  a  peace  with  him ;  and,  for  the  fu- 
ture, offer  no  acts  of  hostility  to  the  English ;  and 
having  accompanied  this  answer  with  a  large  present 
of  fresh  provisions,  Blake  left  Algiers,  and  sailed  oh 
the  same  errand  to  Tunis ;  the  Dey  of  which  place, 
not  only  refused  to  comply  with  his  demand,  but  de- 
nied him  the  liberty  of  taking  in  fresh  water.  "  Here,** 
said  he,  **  are  our  castles  of  Goletto  and  Porto  Ferino ; 
do  your  worst."     Blake,  at  hearing  this,  began,  as 
his  custom  was,  when  highly  provoked,  to  curl  his 
whiskers ;  and  after  a  short  consultation  with  his  offi* 
eers,  bore  into  the  bay  of  Porto  Feririo,  and  coming 
ifVithin  shot  of  the  castle,  fired  on  it  so  warmly,  that 
in  two  hours  it  was  rendered  defenceless,  and  the 
guns  on  the  Works  along  shore  completely  dismount- 
ed, though  sixty  of  them  played  at  a  time  on  the 
£agtish.    Blake  found  nine  ships  in  the  road,  and 
ordered  every  captain  to   man  his  long-boat  with 
choice  men  to  enter  the  hat^our  and  to  set  fire  to  the 
city,  which  they  effected,  with  the  loss  of  twenty* 
five  men  killed  and  forty-eight  wounded  ;  whilst  he 
and  his  men  covered  them  from  the  castle  by  playing 
continually  on  them  with   their  great  guns.    This 
daring  action  spread  the  terror  of  his  name  through 
Africa  and  Asia.     From  Tunis  he  sailed  to  Tripoli, 
cansed  the  English  slaves  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and 
concluded  a  peace  with  that  government.     Hence  he 
returned  to  Tunis,  where  the  inhabitants  implored 
his  mercy,  and  begged  him  to  grant  them  peace,  which 
he  did,  upon  terms  highly  advantageous  to  England. 
He  next  sailed  to  Malta,  and  obliged  the  knights  to 
restore  the  effects  taken  by  their  privateers  from  the 
English ;  and  by  these  great  exploits,   so  raised  the 
glory  of  the  English  name,  that  most  of  the  Princes 
auiid  States  of  Italy  thought  fit  to  pay  their  compli- 
ments to  the  Protector,  by  sending  solemn  embassies 
to  him. 
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He' passed  the  next  winter  either  in  lying  befoie 
Cadiz,  or  in  cruizing  up  and  down  the  Straits ;  and 
was  at  his  old  station,  at  the  mouth  of  that  harbour, 
when  he  received  information  that  the  Spanish  plate 
fleet  had  put  into  the  bay  of  Sancta  Cruz,  in  the  island 
of  Teneriffe.     On  this  he  weighed  anchor,  on  the 
13th  April    1657,   and  on  the   20th,  rode  with  his 
fhips  off  the  bay  of  Sancta  Cruz,  when  he  saw  six- 
teen Spanish  ships  of  ivar  lying  in  the  form  of  a  half- 
moon.     Near  the  mouth  of  the  haven  stood  a  castle, 
furnished  with  great  ordnance ;  besides  which,  there 
were  seven  forts  round  the  bay,  joined  to  each  other 
by  a  line  of  communication,  manned  by  musketeers 
To  make  all  safe,  Don  Diego  Diagures,  general  of 
the  Spanish  fleet,  caused  all  the  smaller  ships  to  be 
moored  close  along  the  shore  -,  and  the  six  large  gal- 
leons to  stand  farther  out,  at  anchor,  with  their  broad- 
sides towards  the  sea.     Blake  having  prepared  for  the 
fight,  a  squadron  of  ships  was  drawn  out  to  make  the 
first  onset,  commanded  by  Captain  Stayner,  in  the 
Speaker  frigate;  who,    no  sooner  received  orders, 
than  he  sailed  into  the  bay,  and  tell  upon  the  Spanish 
fleet,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  forts,  which 
spent  their  shot  prodigiously  upon  them.     No  sooner 
were  these  entered  into  the  bay,  than  Blake  following 
after,  placed  several  ships  to  pour  broadsides  into  the 
castles  and  forts ;  and  these  played  their  parts  so  well, 
that,  after  some  time,  the  Spaniards  found  their  forts 
too  hct  to  be  lield.     In  the  mean  time,  Blake  struck 
in  with  Stayner,  and  bravely  fought  the  Spanish  ships, 
out  of  which  the  enemy  were  beaten,  by  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon ;  when  Blake,  finding  it  imposjjible 
to  carry  them  away,    ordered  his  men   to  set  them 
Tifire ;  which  was  done  so  effectually,  that  they  were 
all  reduced  to  ashes,  except  two,  which  were  sunk. 
This  is  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable actions  that  ever  happened  at  sea.    "  It  was 
so  miraculous,"  says  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  "  that 
all  men,  whoknew  the  place,  wondered,  that  any  sober 
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man,  with  what  courage  soever  endowed,  would  have 
undertaken  it;  and  they  could  hardly  persuade  them- 
selves to  believe,  what  they  had  done,  whilst  theSpan- 
iards  comforted  themselves  with  the  belief,  that  fhey 
were  devils^  and  not  men,  who  had  destroyed  them  in 
such  a  manner."  This  was  the  last  and  greatest  ac- 
tion of  the  gallant  Blake.  He  was  consumed  with  a 
dropsy  and  scurvy ;  and  hasted  home,  that  he  might 
yield  up  his  iast  breath,  in  his  native  country,  which 
he  had  so  much  adorned  by  his  valour;  but  he  expir- 
ed, as  he  was  entering  Plymouth,  17th  August  1657, 
aged  fifty-eight  years. 

Never  was  n\an  so  zealous  for  a  faction,  so  much 
respected  and  esteemed  even  by  the  opposite  party. 
Disinterested,  generous,  liberal,  ambitious  oi  true 
glorv,  xlreadful  only  to  his  country's  avowed  enemies 
he  forms  one  of  the  most  perfect  characters  of  that 
age,  and  the  least  stained  with  those  errors  and  vio- 
lencffi,  which  were  then  so  predominant.  The  Protec- 
tor ordered  him  a  pompous  funeral  at  the  public  charge ; 
but  the  tears  of  his  countrymen  were  t.b.e  most  honor- 
able panegyric  on  his  memory.  Ix)rd  Clarendon  ob- 
serves, that  **  he  was  the  first  man  who  brought  ships 
to  contemn  castles  on  shore  which  had  ever  been  thought 
very- formidable,  and  were  discovered  by  him  to  make 
a  noise  only,  and  to  fright  those,  that  could  be  rarely 
hurt  by  them.  He  was  the  first  that  infused,  that  de- 
gree of  courage  into  seamen,  by  making  them  see  by 
experience,  vyhat  mighty  things  they  could  do,  if  they 
were  resolved;  and  the  first  that  taught  them  to  fight 
in  fire  as  well  as  water." 

nLEECKER,(AKN  Eliza)  the  youngest  daugliter 
of  Mr.  Brandt  Schuyler  of  the  city  of  New-York,  was 
I>om,  October  1752.  Though  in  her  early  years,  she 
never  displayed  any  partiality  for  school,  yet  she  made 
so  great  proficiency  in  the  first  rudiments  of  learning 
that  she  was  able  to  read,  with  propriety,  any  book 
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which  came  to  hand,  long  before  children  in  com* 
mon,  pass  their  spelling-books.  Her  poetical  produo 
tions,  which  made  their  appearance  very  early,  dis- 
played a  taste  far  superior  to  her  years;  yet  so  great 
was  her  diffidence  or  her  own  abilities,  that  none  but 
her  most  intimate  acquaintances,  were  ever  indulged 
with  a  view  of  any  of  her  performances,  and  then  tncy 
were  no  sooner  perused,  than  she  destroyed  them. 

Hence  it  happens,  that  none  of  her  compositioBS 
previous  to  the  year  1769,  are  extant.  She,  in  that 
year,  married  John  I.  BleeckerEsq.  ofNew-Rochelle, 
and  from  that  time,  she  appears  to  have  become  more 
desirous  of  cherishing  her  genius.  After  a  short  tesh 
dence  in  New- York,  they  retired  to  Poughkeepsic^ 
where  they  stayed  a  year  or  two,  and  from  thence  thef 
removed  to  Tomhanick,  a  beautifiil  solitary  little  vil- 
lage eighteen  miles  above  Albany.  Here  Mr.  Bleeckar 
built  him  an  house  on  a  little  eminence,  which  con^ 
manded  a  pleasant  and  romantic  prospect.  This  was 
such  a  retreat  as  she  had  always  desired;  for  the  daik 
forest,  the  foaming  river,  and  the  green  valley  had 
more  charms  for  her  than  the  gay  metropolis,  which 
she  had  left,  and  in  which  she  was  so  well  calculated 
to  shine. 

Till  the  memorable  1777,  she  lived  in  the  Inostpc^ 
feet  tranquillity,  and  in  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of 
social  and  domestic  happiness.  Now,  however,  tbcf 
began  to  experience  a  ratal  reverse;  the  fair  prospecti 
of  a  continuance  of  terrestrial  bliss  were  suddenly  blaff* 
ted:  the  clamorous  thunders  of  war  frightened  them 
from  their  peaceful  dwelling,  and  the  blasting  hand 
of  desolation  dispersed  them  as  a  flock  in  the   desart. 

Mr.  Bleecker,  hearing  of  the  approaches  of  the  iofatu* 
ated  Burgoyne,  had  left  his  wife,  with  the  children  and 
servants,  while  he  went  to  Albany  to  provide  a  place 
of  refuge.  But  he  had  only  been  gone  a  day,  when, 
as  Mrs.  Bleecker  sat  at  breakfast,  she  received  intel- 
ligence, that  the  enemy  were  within  two  miles  of  the 
village,  burning  and  murdering  all  before  them.  Ter- 
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rifi^d  beyond  description,  ^nd  taking  her  Abella  in 
her  arms,  and  her  other  daughter,  of  about  four 
years  old,  by  the  hand,  she  set  off  on  foot,  with  a 
young  muUattoe  girl,  leaving  her  house  and  furniture 
to  the   mercy   of  the   approaching   savages.     The 
roads  were  crowded  with  carriages,  loaded  with  wo- 
men and  children,  but  none  could  afford  her  as- 
sistance;   distress  was  depictured  on  every  counte- 
nanccy'and  tears  of  heartfelt  anguish  moistened  every 
cbcek«    .  After  a  tedious  walk  of  some  miles,  she 
obtained  a  seat  for  the  children  upon  one  of  the  wag* 
gons,  and  walked  up  to  Stony- Arabia,  where  she  ex- 
pected t^  find  many  friends;  but  here  she  was  de* 
ceived,  no  door  being  open  to  her,  whose  house  had 
(Men  used  by  many  otthem  as  a  home;  she  wandered 
from  door  to  door,  and,  at  length,  obtained  a  place  in 
Ihe  garret  of  a  rich  old  acquaintance,  where  a  couple 
of  blankets  stretched  upon  some  boards,  were  offer- 
ed her  as  a  bed.    Next  morning  Mr.  Bleecker  coming 
ifom  Albany,  met  with  them  and  returned  to  that  city, 
from  whence  they  set  off  with  stvefal  other  families, 
by  water.    At  twelve  miles  below  Albany,  heV  little 
Abella  was  taken  so  ill,  that  they  were  obliged  to  go 
on  shore,  where  she  died.    The  impressions  this  event 
QMKle  on  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Bleecker,  who  was  natu- 
rally of  a  pensive  turn,  were  never  effaced.    The  rie- 
membrance  of  every  circumstance  which  led  to  it, 
the  return  of  the  seasoti,  the  voice  of  an  infant,  or 
even  the  calm  approach  of  a  summer's  evening,  never 
failed  to  waken  all  her  sorrows. 

From  this  they  proceeded  to  Red-Hook,  where 
Ae  met  with  another  dispensation  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, which  caused  the  tears  of  sorrow  to  burst 
afresh.  Her  aged  mother,  an  ornament  to  her  sex, 
who  had  for  some  time  been  declining  very  fast,  died 
almost  immediately  after  her  daughter's  arrival.  The 
capture  of  Burgoyne  soon  after  taking  place,  they 
again  set  off  to  visit  their  little  solitude ;  but  in  their 
journey  thither,  ^she  had  the  mournful  office  of  closing 
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the  eyes  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Switts.  She  has  Mjell  de- 
scribed the  keenness  of  her  sensibility  upon  these 
sad  events,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which,  since  her 
death,  has  been  published  in  a  volume,  we  shall  pre* 
sently  notice. 

From  this  period,  till  August  1781,  they  lived  in 
tolerable  ti^anquillity ;  when,  as  Mr.  Bleecker  was 
assisting  in  the  harvest,  he,  with  two  of  his  men, 
were  mado  prisoners  by  a  party  from  Canada,  and 
taken  off  immediately.  Mrs.  Bleecker,  after  having, 
for  some  time,  looked  in  vain  for  his  return,  was  at 
no  loss  to  conjecture  what  was  become  of  him  ;  for  a 
number  of  small  parties  from  Canada  were  known  to 
be  sculking  in  the  woods,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  car* 
rying  oflF  the  most  active  citizens.  The  neighbours,' 
therefore,  were  immediately  alarmed,  and  the  woods> 
as  far  as  was  practicable,  were  searched  -,  but  they 
could  not  discover  a  single  trace  of  the  party.  Mrs. 
•Bleecker  giving  him  up  for  lost,  set  off  for  Albany 
directly,  though  it  was  then  near  night,  and  abandon- 
ed herself  to  the  mo^  hopeless  grief;  but,  by  a  won- 
derful train  of  events,  Mr.  Bleecker  was  retaken  by  a  " 
party  from  Bennington,  after  his  conductors  had  car- 
ried him  so  far,  that  they  had  considered  themselves 
as  perfectly  secure*  He  returned  to  her  in  six  days, 
and  the  joy  she  felt  at  finding  him,  operating  more 
powerfully  than  the  grief  she  experienced  at  his  loss, 
a  fit  of  sickness  ensued,  which  nearly  proved  fataL 
They  again  returned  to  Tomhanick. 

Though  Mrs.  Bleecker  was  witness  to  many  scenes 
of  distress,  during  the  late  war,  in  many  of  which 
she  was  the  principal  sufferer,  yet  the  idea  of  a  far 
distant  peace,  which  should  again  restore  her  to  her 
friends,  gilt  the  solitary  shades  which  encompassed 
her,  and  bore  her  up  under  frequent  and  poignant 
grief. 

In  the  year  1783,  the  spring  after  the  peace,  she 

re-visited  New-York,  in  hope^  of  seeing  her  old  ac* 

'  quaintance  and  friends,  but  her  hopes  were  tar  from 
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being  realized  :  tome  were  dead ;  others  had  left  the 
continent ;  and  the  few,  who  remained,  were  in  dif- 
ferent States.     The  places  too,  which  she  once  knew, 
as  the  scenes  of  festivity,  were  now  sunk  into  dust ; 
the  place  that  once  knew  them,  knowing  them  no 
more :  or,  if  by  hard  searching,  she  at  last  descried 
them,  they  only  met  her  eyes  as  monuments  of  dreary 
piles,  mouldering  fast  beneath  the  relentless  hand  of 
Time  and  War,  '^fler  sensibility  was  too  keen  for 
her  peace.     She  had  struggled  on  through  the  war, 
and  had  suffered  hope  to  beguile  the  hours  devoted 
to  distress  ;  but  now  the  illusion  vanished,  and  she 
concluded  she  could  see  no  more  good  on  earth. 
She  retui^ied  to  her  cottage,  where  her  health  very 
rapidly  declined ;  and  on  the  23d  November,  1782, 
her  calm  spirit  took  its  flight,  without  a  strugrie  or  a 
groan.    She  retained  l»er  senses  till  within  a  few  mi- 
nutes of  her  death  ;  and  the  last  words  she  uttered, 
were  assurances  of  the  pleasing  prospect  immortality 
offered  her. 

The  benevolence  of  her  disposition  had  extended 
itself  to  all  classes  of  people  ;  and  in  the  village  where 
she  dwelt,  there  were  several  families,  who  might  be 
called  her  dependents.  To  the  aged  and  infirm,  she 
was  a  physician  and  a  friend — to  the  orphan  she  was  , 
a  mother,  and  a  soother  of  the  widow's  woes.  All 
loved,  all  honoured  her ;  and,  as  they  followed  her 
to  the  grave,  seemed  individually  to  express  by  their 
tears  **we  have  lost  her,  whose  equal  we  shall 
never  see  again."  Her  writings,  which  were  never 
intended  for  publication,  have,  in  a  grefat  measure, 
been. irretrievably  lost :  part,  however,  was  collect- 
ed and  published  in  the  year  179S,  by  Messrs.  T.  and 
J.  Swords  ofNew-York,  under  the  title  of  the  "Pbst- 
humous  works  of  Ann  Eliza  Bleecker,  in  Prose  and 
Verse  ;'*  to  which  is  prefixed,  memoirs  of  her  life 
written  by  her  daughter,  the  late  accomplished  Mrs. 
Margaretta  V.  Faugeres,  from  which  we  have  chief- 
ly extracted  this  article. 
Vol.  I.  No.  6.  K  2 
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With  respect  to  thcsse  pieces,  Mrs.  Faugeres  thus 
expresses  herself :  ''  The  political  sentiments  display*^ 
ed  in  several  of  them,  will,  it  is  probable,  recom- 
mend them  to  the  notice  and  favour  of  the  patriot^ 
and  the  rest  may  pteasc  the  lovers  of  artless  style,  &c.'' 
We  consider  her  "History  of  Maria  Kettle,"  as  well 
as  her  "  Story  of  Henry  and  Anne"  to  be  natural,  in- 
teresting and  very  affecting  narratives ;  and  doubt 
not,  that  they,  as  well  as  her  othe^  pieces,  will  give 
satisfaction  to  most  readers. — ^To  this  vdume  there  is 
ad4ed,  "  A  Collection  of  Essays,  Prose  and  PoeticaU 
by  Margaretta  V.  Faugeres/* 

BLOOD,  (Thomas)  generally  calted  CoL  Bfaiad^ 
z$  extraordinaiy  an  adventurer  as  ever  lived  in  any  i^ 
or  nation,  was  bom  in  IreIan(^c.about  the  year  162». 
He  was  ^rst  distinguished  by  engagi&g  in  a  consptf^ 
racy  to  surprize  the  castk  of  Dublin,  which  was  4e^ 
feated  by  the  vigilance  of  4he  Duke  of  Ormood* 
His  brother-in-law,  one  Lackie,  a  minister,  who  bad 
embarked  in  the  business,  was,  with  many  others^ 
apprehended  and  executed;  but  Blood  kept  out  of 
reach,  though  every  exertion  was  made  to  secure  him^ 
and  a  large  reward  offered  to  those  who  should  deliver 
him  up.  Nor  was  he  only  so  fortunate  as  to  escape 
punishment;  but  by  an  audacity  still  more  singular, 
bad  almost  frightened  away  the  guards  who  attended 
Lackie's  execution,  and  even  alarmed  the  friends  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenmt  for  his  personal  safety. 

He  staid  as  loQg  among  the  sectaries  and  remains 
of  Cromwell's  forces,  as  he  found  it  practicable  to  con* 
ceal  himself,  and  then  had  recourse  to  the  mountains 
and  the  protection  of  the  old  native  Irish,  and  that  he 
might  the  more  effectually  provide  for  his  safety,  ^^  be- 
came all  things  to  all  men/'  He  was  a  quaker  to 
some,  a  baptist  to  others,  and  independent,  where  tint 
would  best  recommend  him;  and  to  bespeak  the  £a* 
vour  of  the  poor  ignorant  natives^  he^oocftsioDally 
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mimed  the  character  of  a  priest.  At  last,  finding 
all  his  haunts  known,  and  that  it  was  impossible,  at 
that  juncture,  to  raise  any  insurrection  in  Ireland,  he 
fbtind  means  to  get  over  to  Holland,  where  he  was 
well  received,  and  admitted  into  great  intimacy  with 
fiome  of  the  most  considerable  persons  in  the  republic, 
particulariy  the  famous  admiral  De  Ruyter.  He  went 
fiom  thence  to  England,  with  such  recommendations 
to  the  malecontents,  that  he  was  immediately  admit- 
ted into  all  their  councils,  and  had  a  lar^e  share  in  all 
those  intrigues,  which  were  then  carrying  on  for  throw*- 
ing  the  nation  into  confusion. 

Baffled  in  the  execution  of  a  deep  laid  plot  against 
govem>ncnt,  the  execution  of  which  had  been  prevent- 
ed foy  a  thneous  discovery,  and  foreseeing  that  the  per- 
sons principally  concerned,  could  not  escape  being 
apprehended,  he  withdrew  into  Scotland,  where  he  so 
inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  he  contributed 
greatly  to  the  breaking'  out  of  the  insurrection  there^ 
and  was  present  in  the  action  of  Pentland  Hills  27th 
Nov.  1666,  when  it  was  finally  suppressed.  After 
this  defeat,  he  fled  to  England,  where  he  had  not 
been  long  before  he  performed  a  fresh  exploit,  which 
was  as  extraordinary,  more  successful  and  made  much 
greater  noise  in  the  world,  than  any  thing  be  had  yet 
tlone.  This  was  the  rescue  of  his  friend  Capt.  Mason, 
from  a  guard  of  Soldiers,  who  were  conducting  hun 
to  his  trial;  and  though  a  large  reward  was  offered 
for  apprehending  the  persons  concerned  in  this  busi- 
ness. Blood,  by  changing  his  name  and  pretending  to 
practice  physic  at  a  country  village,  contrived  to  elude 
the  search  that  was  making  for  him  and  was  suffered 
to  remain  unmolested. 

It  was  impossible  for  one  of  his  busy,  restless  and 
knpatient  temper,  to  continue  long  quiet;  we  accord- 
ingly find  him  next  engaged  in  a  plot  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ormond,  whom  he  actually  seized  in  his  coach 
at  St,  James-street,  and  mi^ht  have  finished  his  pur- 
pose, if  he  had  not  studied  rehnements  in  his  vengeance. 
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He  bound  him  on  horseback  behind  one  of  hb  asso-^ 
ciatesy  resolving  to  hang  him  at  Tyburn,  with  a  par 
per  pinned  to  his  breast;  but  on  the  way  thither  the 
duke  was  so  fortunate,  as  to  be  met  with  by  some  of  his 
servants,  by  whom  he  was  rescued.  An  account  of 
this  amazing  transaction  was  immediately  published^ 
together  with  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  of 
4444  Dollars  for  apprehending,  any  of  the  persons  con* 
cemed  therein,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  though  the 
names  of  some  of  the  conspirators  were  known.  Blood 
himself  was  not  even  suspected. 

The  miscarriage  of  this  daring  design,  instead  of 
daunting  him,  or  creating  the  least  intention  of  ilyinf 
out  of  the  kingdom,  put  him  on  another  more  strange 
and  hazardous  design,  which  was  no  ]ess'than>  by  ^ 
assistance  of  his  companions,  to  carry  off  fhe  crown 
and  other  ensigns  of  majesty,  lodged  in  the  Tower  of 
Ix>ndoB,  a  design  to  which  he  was  prompted,  as  well 
by  the  surprizing  boldness  of  the  enterprize,  as  by 
the  views  of  profit.  He  was  very  near  succeeding. 
He  had  wounded  and  bound  the  keeper  of  the  jewel 
office,  and  had  got  out  of  the  tower  with  his  prey^ 
but  was  overtaken  and  seized^  with  some  of  his  as- 
sociates. One  of  them  was  known  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  attempt  upon  Ormond;  and  Blood  was 
immediately  concluded  to  be  the  ringleader.     When 

?[uestioned,  he  frankly  avowed  the  enterprize,  but  re- 
used to  discover  his  accomplices.  "  The  fear  of 
death,"  said  he,  "  should  never  engage  him  either  to 
deny  a  §uilt,  or  betray  a  friend."  All  these  extraorr 
dinary  circumstances  mdlde  him  the  general  subject  of 
conversation:  and  the  king  was  moved  with  an  idle 
curiosity  to  see  and  speak  with  a  person  so  noted  for 
his  courage  and  his  crimes*  Blood  wanted  not  ad* 
dress  to  improve  this  opportunity  of  obtaming  a  par- 
don. He  told  King  Charles,  that  he  had  been  en* 
gaged,  with  others,  in  a  design  to  kill  him  with  a  car^ 
bine,  at  Battersea,  where  his  majesty  frequently  wtot 
to  bathe  i  that  the  cause  of  this  resolution,  was  the 
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severity  exercised  over  the  consciences  of  the  godly, 
in  restraining  the  liberty  of  their  religious  asseniblies; 
that  when  he  had  taken  his  stand  amongst  the  reeds, 
full  of  these  bloody  resolutions,  he  found  his  heart 
checked  with  an  awe  of  majesty^  and  that  he  nob  only 
relented  himself;  but  diverted  his  associates  from  their 
purpose,  that  he  had  long  ago  brought  himself  to  an 
entire  indifference  about  life,  which  he  now  gave  for 
lost;  yet  could  he  not  forbear  warning  the  king  of  the 
danger,  which  might  attend  his  execution;  that  his 
associates  had  bound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths  to  revenge  the  death  of  any  of  their  confcidcracy ; 
;and  that  no  precaution  nor  power  could  secure  any 
/)ne  from  the  effects  of  their  desperate  resolutions. 
Whether  these  considerations  excited  fear  or  admira- 
tion in  the  king,  they  confirmed  his  resolution  of 
granting  Blood  a  pardon.  ,  Not  contented  with  this, 
he  carried  his  kindness  still  farther,  as  he  granted  him 
an  estate  in  Ireland,  toTxht  value  of  upwards  of  2000 
Dollars,  per  annum;  he , encouraged  his  attendance 
about  his  person,  and  shewed  him  great  countenance. 
In  short.  Blood  became  so  great  a  favourite  at  court, 
that  those  who  wished  to  obtain  any  favour  from  that 
quarter,  could  not  more  eifectually  insure  success, 
than  by  ingratiating  themselves  with  him.  Blooci 
enjoyed  his  pension  about  ten  years,  till  being  charged 
with  fixing  an  imputation  of  a  scandalous  nature,  on 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  was  thrown  into  pri- 
fion,  yet,  though  the  damages  were  laid  at  44,400 
Dollars,  he  was  able  to  find  bail.  He  then  retired  to 
hi&  house,  in  Westminster,  in  order  to  take  such  mea- 
sures, as  were  requisite  to  deliver  him  out  of  his  dif- 
ficulties; but  finding  fewer  friends  than  he  expected, 
and  meeting  with  other  and  more  grievous  disappoint- 
ments, he  was  so  much  affected,  as  to  fall  into  a  de- 
pression of  spirits,  under  which  he  sunk,  24th  August, 
1680.  But  the  public  had  now  got  such  a  notion  of 
the  restless  spirit  of  Blood,  that  they  could  neither  be 
persuaded  he  would  be  quiet  in  his|grave,  nor  would 
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they  permit  him  to  remain  so;  for  a  stoiy  being  circu^ 
]ated,  that  his  death  and  burial  was  some  new  lrick» 
preparatory  to  some  extraordinary  exploit^  it  gained 
credit  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  body  was  obliged  to 
be  taken  up,  and  the  coroner's  inquest  to  sit  uppQ 
it.  But  so  strongly  were  they  prepossessed  with  the 
idle  fancy  of  its  being  all  a  contrivance,  that  though 
they  were  his  neighbours,  knew  him  personally,  and 
he  had  been  only  a  few  days  dead,  they  could  not  for 
a  long  time  agree,  whether  it  was  his  body  or  not. 
An  intimate  acquaintance  of  his,  at  last,  put  them  on 
viewing  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  which,  by  somt 
accident,  had  grown  to  twice  its  natural  size.  Bf 
this,  and  th&  various  depositicms  of  persot>$  attending 
him  in  his  last  illness,  they  were  at  length  convinced, 
and  the  coroner  caused  him  once  more  to  be  interredj 
where  he  was  permitted  to  rest  in  quiet. 

BOERHAAVE  (Hkrmak)  an  illustrious  profes- 
sor and  physician,  was  bom,  31st  Dec.  1668,  at 
Voorhout,  a  village  within  two  miles  of  the  universi- 
ty of  Leyden. 

His  father,  who  was  a  clergyman,  having  always 
designed  him  for  the  ministry,  took  upon  himself  the 
care  of  instructing  him  in  the  elements  of  classical 
learning,  in  which  he  made  so  great  proficiency,  tkat, 
at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  he  was  not  only  capable 
of  translating  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  but  was,  likewise,  in  somede^ 
grce,  able  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  critical  niceties^ 

The  studies  of  young  Boerhaave  were,  however, 
about  this  time,  interrupted  by  a  malignant  uker, 
which  broke  out  upon  his  left  thigh,  and  which,  af- 
ter having,  for  nearly  five  years,  defeated  all  the  art 
of  the  surgeons,  not  only  afflicted  hiqfi  with  most  ex« 
cruciating  pains,  but  exposed  him  to  such  sharf)  dnd 
tormenting  applications,  that  the  disease  and  the  re- 
medies were  equally  insuiferable.    Then  it  was^  ^t 
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his  own  diiguish  tauj^ht  him  to  compassionate  that  of 
others,  and  his  experience  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  me- 
thods of  cure  then  in  use,  incited  him  to  attempt  the 
discovery  of  others  more  certain.  He  began  to  prac- 
tise, at  least  honestly,  for  he  beg&n  upon  hhnself, 
anA  his  ^rst  essay  was  a  prelude  to  his  future  success ; 
for  having  laid  aside  all  the  prescriptions  of  his  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  he  at  last  effected  a  cure,  by  fo- 
menting the  parts  with  salt  and  urine. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  sent  to  the  public 
school  at  Leyden,  where  he  gave  so  great  proofs  of 
the  superiority  of  his  talents,  that  at  the  end  of  one 
\  year,  he  was  promoted  to  the  highest  class  of  that 
fBminary;  but  about  this  time  (1682),  a  sudden  and 
ime^cpected  blow  threatened  to  defeat  all  his  expecta- 
tions f  this  was  the  death  of  his  father,  who  left  be- 
hind him  a  very  slender  pmvision  for  his  widow  and 
nine  children,  of  whom  our  author,  who  was  the 
oldest,  had  not  yet  attained  his  seventeenth  year. 
This  was  a  very  afflicting  loss  to  our  young  scholar, 
whose  fortune  was,  by  no  means,  sufficient  to  bear  the 
expeiKres  of  a  leaHied  education:  but,  with  a  resolu- 
tion equal  to  his  abilities,  and  a  spirit  not  to  be  de- 
pressed, he  determined  to  break  through  the  obsta- 
cles of  poverty,  and  to  supply,  by  diligence,  the  want 
of  fortune. 

He,  therefore,  obtained  the  consent  of  his  g^uar- 
£ans,  to  prosecute  his  studies  as  long  as  his  patrniK)- 
ny  would  support  him  j  and,  accordingly,  was  soon  af- 
ter removed  to  the  university;  where  his  genius  and 
industry  soon  procured  him  the  esteem  of  the  learned, 
the  most  eminent  of  whom,  were  from  henceforth, 
his  most  generous  and  constant  patrons.  He  now  be- 
iame  a  diligent  hearer  of  the  most  celebrated  profes- 
sors, and  made  great  advances  in  all  the  sciences;  still 
.  leg^ulatin^  his  studies  with  a  view  principally  to  divi- 
^  nity;  and  for  that  reason  he  cxertod  his.  utmost  ap- 
pKcation  to  attab  a  thorough  knoWiedge  of  the  He- 
brew tongue. 
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In  1690,  lie  took  his  degree  in  philosophy;  and, 
on  that  occasion,  discussed  the  important  and  arduous 
question  of  the  distinct  nature  of  the  soul  and  body, 
with  such  accuracy  and  perspicuity,  that  he  entirely 
confuted  all  the  sophistry  of  Epicurus,  Hobbes  and 
Spinosa,  and  equally  raised  the  character  of  his  pilty 
and  erudition. 

Having  now  exhausted  his  fortune  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  studies,  he  found  the  necessity  of  applying  to  some 
profession,  which,  without  engrossing  all  his  time, 
might  enable  him  to  support  himself;  and  having'  ob- 
tained a  very  uncommon  knowledge  of  the  mathe- 
matics,  he  read  lectures  in  these  sciences  to  a  select 
number  of  gentlemen  in  the  university.  At  last,  h\\ 
propensity  to  the  study  of  physic,  grew  too  violent  to 
be  resisted ;  and,  though  he  still  intended  to  make  di- 
vinity the  great  employment  qf  his  life,  he.  could  not 
deny  himself  the  satisfaction  of  spending  some  time 
upon  medical  writers,  and  at  length  becoming .  more 
fond  of  that  science,  he  determined  to  make  himself 
master  of  it,  before  he  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the 
ministry. 

The  study  of  medicine  commencing,  with  that  of 
anatomy,  he  diligently  perused  the 'most  eminent 
writers- on  that  subject,  and  was  also  a  constant  at- 
tendant upon  all  public  dissections.  Having  furnish- 
ed himself  with  this  preparatory  knowledge,  he  be- 
gan to  read  the  ancient  physicians  in  the  order  of 
lime,  pursuing  his  enquiries  downwards  from  Hippo- 
crates, through  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers ;  but 
finding,  as  he  himself  tells  us  that  Hippocrates  was 
the  original  source  of  all  medical  knowledge,  and 
that^all  the  latter  writers  were  little  more  than  trans- 
cribers from  him,  he  returned  to  him  with  greater 
attention,  spending  much  time  in  making  extracts 
from  him,  digesting  his  treatises  into  mQ.thodi  and  fix- 
ing them  in  his  memory.  He  then  descended  to  the 
moderns,  amongst  whom  none  engaged  him  longer 
or  improved  him  more,  than  Sydenham,  to  whose 
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merit  he  left  this  attestation:  "  That  he  frequently  pe- 
•  rused  him,  and  always  with  greater  eagerness."  Ha 
next  applied  to  the  practice  of  chemistry,  which  he , 
prosecuted  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  philosopher,  whose 
industry  was  not  to  be  wearied,  and  whose  love  of 
truth  was  too  strong,  to  suffer  him  to  acquiesce  in  the 
reports  of  others*  Yet  he  did  not  permit  one  branch 
or  science  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  others; 
anatomy  did  not  withhold  him  from  the  prosecution 
of  chemist jy,  nor  chemistry  from  the  study  of  botany. 
He  was  not  only  a  careful  examiner  of  all  the  plants 
in  the  garden  or  the  university,  but  made  excursions, 
for  his  farther  improvement,  into  the  woods  and  fields, 
leaving  no  place  unvisited,  where  any  increase  of 
botanical  knowledge  could  be  reasonably  expected. 

In  conjunction  with  all  these  inquiries,  he  still  pur- 
sued his  theological  studies,  proposing,  as  soon  as 
he  should  have  obtained  a  degree  in  physic,  to  peti- 
tion regularly  for  a  licence  to  preach,  and  to  engage 
in  the  cure  of  souls.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  he 
went  to  Hardewich,  where  he  was  admitted  Doctor 
of  physic;  and  immediately  after  returned  to  Leyden, 
full  of  his  pious  design.  Here,  however,  to  his  sur- 
prise, unexpected  difhculties  were  thrbwn  in  his  way, 
and  an  insinuation  dispersed  through  the  university, 
which  made  him  suspected  of  Spinosism,  or,  in  plainer 
l^rnis,  of  atheism  itself. 

This  detestable  calumny  owed  its  rise  to  an  inci* 

dent,  from  which  ho  consequence  of  importance  could 

be  reasonably  apprehended.    Happening  to  be  in  a 

passage  boat,  son^e  discourse  was  accidentally  started, 

among  the  passengers,  upon  the  doctrine  of  Spinosa^ 

as  subversive  of  all  religion;  and  one  of  the  company, 

vho  exerted  himself  most,  instead  of  confuting  the 

positions  of  Spinosa  by  arguments,  beginning  to  give 

\losG  to  violent  invectives,  Boerhaave  asked  him  caUny, 

whether  he  had  ever  read  the  works  of  the  author, 

whom  he  so  warmly  decried.    The  orator  wa$  struck 

dumb;  and  being  fired  with  resentment  against  the 
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person,  who  had,  at  once,  interrupted  his  harangue 
and  exposed  his  ignorance,  he,  by  a  malicious  represen- 
tation of  this  circumstance,  made  it  generally  be  be- 
lieved, in  a  few  days  after,  at  Leyden,  that  Boerhaave 
had  revolted  to  Spinosa. 

Finding  that  such  prejudices  gained  ground,  be 
thought  it  imprudent  to  risk  the  refusal  of  a  licence 
for  the  pulpit;  when  he  had  so  fair  a  prospect  of  ris- 
jng  by  physic.  He,  therefore,  began  to  visit  pa- 
tients, but  without  that  encouragement,  which  odiers 
not  equally  deserving,  have  frequently  found.  Still, 
however,  superior  to  any  discouragement,  he  continu- 
ed his  search  after  knowledge,  and  determined,  tiat 
prosperity,  if  ever  he  were  to  enjoy  it,  should  be  the 
consequence  not  of  mean  art,  or  disingenuous  sdA^ 
tations,  but  of  real  merit  and  solid  learning. 

In  1701,  he  commenced  lecturer  upon  the  insti- 
tutes of  physic;  and  in  1709,  when  the  professorship 
of  physic  and  botany  became  vacant,  he  was  promoted 
to  that  chair. 

•  In  17 14,  he  was  deservedly  advanced  to  the  highest 
dignity  in  the  university,  the  rectorship,  and  in  the 
same  year  made  physician  to  St.  Augustine's  hospital, 
in  Leyden,  to  which  last  duty  he  attended  widi  no 
Jess  advantage  to  his  pupils,  than  to  the  patients,  h 
1715,  he  delivered  an  oration  upon  the  subject  of  at« 
taining  to  a  certainty  in  natural  philosophy,  in  which  fie 
declares  himself,  in  the  strongest  terms,  a  favourer  of 
^experimental  knowledge ;  and  reflects  with  just  severi- 
ty upon  those  arrogant  philosophers,  who  are  too 
easily  disgusted  with  the  slow  methods  of  obtaining! 
true  notions,  by  frequent  experiments,  and  who,  pos- 
sessed of  too  high  an  opinion  of  their  own  abilities^ 
rather  choose  to  consult  their  own  imaginations,  tha* 
inquire  into  nature,  better  pleased  with  the  delightfd 
amusfement  of  forming  hypotheses,  than  the  toilsomo 
drudgery  of  amassing  observations.  This  discoursei 
filled  as  it  was  with  piety,  gave  such  offence  tea  pro 
lessor  of  Franeker,  who  having  long  entertained  I 
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violent  esteem  for  Des  Cartes,  considered  his  princi- 
ples as  the  bulwark  of  orthodoxy,  that  he  appeared 
m  vindication,  of  his  darling  author,  an^  complained 
ot  the  injury  done  him  with  the  greatest  vehemence; 
declaring  litUe  else,  than  that  the  Cartesian  system, 
and  the  Christian  must  inevitably  stand  and  fall  to- 
gether; and.  that  t0  5ay  we  were  ignorant  of  the  prfn- 
cjples  of  things,  was  not  merely  to  enlist  amongst  the 
sceptics,  but  to  sink  into  atheism  itself.  This  treat- 
ment of  Boerhaave  was  so  far  resented  by  the  governors 
of  the  university^  that  they  procured  from  the  profes- 
sor, a  recantation.  This  .was  not  only  complied  with. 
But  offers  were  made  him  of  more  ample  satisfaction, 
iQ  wiiiiph  he  returned  an  aaswer,.not  le$s  to  his  ho- 
nour than  the  victory  which  he  had  gained  '*  that  he. 
should  think,  himself  suiBciently  compensated,  if  his 
warned  adversary  received  no  further  molestation  on 
his  account." 

In  the  year  1728,  Mr.  Boerhaave  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  in  Paris,  and  in  1730, 
was  unanimously  chosen  as  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  In  1718,  he  was  elected  profes- 
sor of  che^iistry,  and  made  an  oration  on  this  sub- 
ject, "  That  chemistry  was  capable  of  clearing  itself 
from  its  own  errors;"  in  which  he  treated  that  science 
with  an  elegance  of  style  seldom, to  be  met  with,  in 
chemical  writers,  who  seem  generally  to  have  aftected 
not  only  a  barbarous,  but  unintelligible  phraseology, 
and  to  have  wrapped  up  their  secrets  in  symbols  and 
enigmatical  expressions. 

In  1727,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fover,  which 
continued  so  long  that  he  was  given  up  by  his  friends. 
From  this  time  he  was  frequently  atHicted  with  returns 
of  his  distemper,  which  yet  did  not  so  far  subdue  him, 
as  to  make  him  lay  aside  his  studies  or  his  lectures, 
till  in  1729,  he  found  himself  so  worn  out,  that  it  was 
improper  for  him  to  continue  any  longer  the  profes- 
sorships of  botany  and  clicmistry,  whicjj  li<»,  therefore, 
resigned;  and  upon  tlvAt  occasioiu  he  delivered  an 
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oration^  in  which  he  asserts  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  the  Creator,  from  the  wonderful  fabric  of  the  hu- 
man  body;  and  confutes  all  those,  who  pretend  to  ex- 
plain  the  formation  of  parts,  or  the  animal  operation^ 
to  which  he  proves,  that  art  can  produce  nothing 
equal,  or  any  thing  parallel.  He  delivered  his  last 
oration  in  17S1,  on  laying  down  his  rectorship.  la 
this  he  demonstrates  that,  ^^  a  real  attention  to  nature 
in  observing  her  dictates,  and  following  her  examples^ 
is  the  sole  ^undation  of  merit  in  a  physician,  and  en- 
titles him  to  the  highest  honours  in  his  profession; 
and  that  the  art  of  healing  is  never  more  successfuli 
than  when  directed  by  nature/* 

From  this  time,  Boeihaave  lived  with  less  pubfic 
employment,  indeed,  but  not  an  idle  or  a  careless  lik^, 
for  besides  his  hours  spent  in  instru<i:ing  his  scholars^ 
a  great  part  of  his  time  was  taken  up  by  his  patknts, 
who  came,  when  the  distemper  would  admit  of  it, 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  consult  him;  or  in  an- 
swering letters,  which,  in  more  urgent  cases,  were 
continually  sent  to  inquire  his  opinion  and  ask  his  ad- 
vice. 

Of  his  sagacity,  and  the  wonderful  penetration, 
with  which  he  often  discovered  at  the  first  sight  of  a 
patient,  such  diseases  as  betray  themselves  by  no 
symptoms  to  common  eyes,  such  wonderful  relations 
have  been  spread  over  the  world,  as  though  attested 
beyond  doubt,  can  scarcely  be  credited.  Yet  so  fiur 
was  this  great  master  from  presumptuous  confidence 
in  his  abilities,  that  in  his  examination  of  the  sick,  he 
was  remarkably  circumstantial  and  particular.  He 
well  knew,  that  the  origin  of  distempers  are  often  at 
a  distance  from  their  visible  effects;  that  to  acquiesce 
in  conjecture,  when  certainty  may  be  obtained,  is 
either  vanity  or  negligence;  and  that  life  is  not  to  be 
sacrificed  either  to  an  affectation  of  quick  discemmeDt, 
or  of  crowded  practice* 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1737,  he  felt  the  first 
approaches  of  that  fatal  illness,,  that  brought  him  to 
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the  grave,  of  which  we  shall  insert  an  account  writ- 
ten by  himself,  to  a  friend,  which  .deserves  jiot  only 
to  be  preserved,  as  an  historical  relation  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  deprived  the  world  of  so  great  a  man, 
but  as  a  ^roof  of  his  piety  and  resignation  to  the  di- 
vine will,  ^  An  imposthumation,  of  the  lungs,"  says 
he,  "  which  has  daily  increased  for  the  last  three 
months,  almost  suffocates  me  upon  the  least  motion ; 
if  it  should  continue  to  increase  without  breaking,  I 
must  sink  tmder  it ;  if  it  should  break,  the  event  is 
still  dubious.  Happen  what  may,  why  should  I  be 
concerned,  sbice  it  cannot  be  hut  according  to  the  will 
of  the  Supreme  BeijigT  What  else  should  I  desire  f 
Praised  be  God.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  not  want- 
ing in  the  use  of  the  most  approved  remedies,  in  or- 
der to  mitigate  the  disease  by  promoting  maturation,  . 
no  way  anxious  about  the  success  of  them.  I  have 
lived  to  upwards  of  sixty-eight  years,  and  always 
cheerful,"  &c. 

In  his  last  illness,  which  was  to  the  utmost  degree 
lingering,  painful  and  afflictive,  his  constancy  and 
firmness  did  not  forsake  him.  He  neither  omitted  the 
necessary  cares  of  lite,  nor  foro;ot  the  proper  prepara- 
tions for  death.  Though  dejection  and  lowness  of 
spint  were,  as  he  himself  informs.us,  part  of  his  dis- 
temper, yet  even  these  in  a  great  measure  gave  way 
to  that  vigour,  which  the  soul  derives  from  a  consci- 
ousness of  innocence.  As  death  approached  nearer, 
he  was  so  far  removed  from  terror  or  confusion,  that 
he  seemed  even  less  sensible  of  pain,  and  more  cheer- 
ful under  his  torments,  which  continued  till  the  2Sd 
September  17S8,  when  he  departed  in  the  seventieth' 
year  of  bis  age. 

Thus  died  Boerhaave,  a  man  formed  by  nature  for 
great  designs,  and  guided  by  religion  in  the  exertion 
of  his  abilities.  There  was  in  his  air  and  motion 
something  rough  and  artless,  but  so  majestic  and 
great  at  the  same  time,  that  no  man  ever  looked  upon 
him  without  veneration,  and  a  kind  of  tacit  submit* 
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sion  to  the  superiority  of  his  genius.     He  was  always^ 
cheerful  and  desirous  of  promoting  mirth  by  a  face- 
tious and  humorous  conversation.     He  was  never 
soured  by  calumny,  and  detraction,  or  ever  thought 
it  necessary  to  confute  them,  for  '^  they  are  sparks," 
said  he,  "  jwhich  if  you  do  not  blow  them,  will  go 
out  of  themselves.^     He  was  not  to  be  overawed  or 
depressed  by  the  presence,  frowns,  or  insolence  of 
great  men,  but  persisted,  on  all  occasions,  in  the  right, 
with  a  resolution  always  present  and  calm.     His  me- 
thod of  life  was  to  study  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
and  to  allot  the  middle  of  the  day  to  his  public  busi- 
ness.    His  greatest  pleasure,  particularly  towards  the 
last  part  of  his  life,  was  to  n&tire  to  his  house  in  the 
country,  where  he  had  a  gafden  of  eight  acres,  stored 
with  all  the  herbs  and  trees,  which  the  climate  would 
bear;  here  he  used  to  enjoy  his  hours  unmolested  and 
prosecute  his  studies  without  interruption.     He  knew 
the  importance  of  his  own  writings  to  mankind  5  and 
Jest  he  might,  by  a  roughness  and  barbarity  of  style, 
too  frequent  amongst  men  of  great  learnings  disap- 
point his  own  intentions,  and  make  his  labours  less 
useful,  he  did  not  neglect  the  arts  of  eloquence  and 
poetry.     Thus  was  his  learning,  at  once  various  and 
exact,  profound  and  agreeable. 

But  his  knowledge,  however  uncommon,  holds,  in 
his  character,  but  the  second  place;  his  virtue  was 
yet  more  uncommon  than  his  learning;  he  was  an 
admirable  example  of  temperance,  fortitude,  humani- 
ty, and  devotion ;  his  piety  and  a  religious  sense  of  his 
dependance  on  God,  were  the  basis  of  all  his  virtues, 
and  the  principle  of  his  whole  conduct.  As  soon  as 
he  rose  in  the  morning,  it  was,  throughout  his  whole 
life,  his  daily  practice  to  retire  for  an  hour  to  private 
prayer  and  meditation;  this  gave  him  spirit  and  vi- 
gour in  the  business  of  the  day,  and  this  he,  there- 
tore,  recommended  as  the  best  rule  of  life;  for  no- 
thing, he  said,  could  tend  more  to  the  health  of  the 
body,  than  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind;  and  that  he 
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knew  nothing,  which  could  support  himelf,  or  his  fel-  ; 
low  creatures^  amidst  the  various  distresses  of  life, 
but  a  well  grounded  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Be-  i 
ing,  founded  upon  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
His  fame,  as  a  physician,  was,  perhaps,  greater  than 
that  of  any  Other  man,  since  the  days  of  Hippocra- 
tes; all  the  princes  in  Europe,  sent  him  disciples, 
and  his  reputation  had  spread  even  as  far  as  China. 
A  Mandarine  wrote  to  him  with  this  inscription : 
**  To  the  Illustrious  Boerhaave,  Physician  in  Eu- 
rope," and  he  regularly  received  the  letter.  Though, 
at  his  first  setting  out,  he  could  barely  subsist  by  his 
labours,  he  left  at  his  death  above  £2QOfiOO  Steriing 
(888,000  Dollars)  and  he  accumulated  this  immense 
6um,  at  least  as  much,  by  his  frugality,  as  by  the 
largeness  of  his  fees.  The  poor,  wnom  he  attended 
gratis,  he  said  were  his  best  patients^  for  God  was 
their  paymaster.  He  was  falsely  accused  of  pen- 
uriousness;  for  he  was  liberal  to  the  distressed,  but 
without  ostentation.  His  manner  of  obliging  his 
friends  was  such,  that  they  often  knew  not,  unless 
by  accident,  to  whom  they  were  indebted. 

His  writings  are  too  numerous  for  us  to  recapitu- 
late. It  shaH,  therefore,  suffice  to  mention  his  "  In- 
stitutes," his  "  Aphorisms,"  and  his  "  Chemistry,"  as 
being  amongst  the  most  remarkable. 

BOILEAU,  SIEUR  DESPREAUX,  (Nicholas) 
the  celebrated  French  poet,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in 
16Sg.  After  he  had  gone  through  the  usual  course 
of  study,  his  relations  engaged  him  to  the  law,  and 
he  was  admitted  advocate.  But,  though  he  had  all 
the  talents  necessary  for  the  bar,  yet  he  could  not 
adapt  himself  to  a  science  which  turns  upon  continu- 
al equivocations,  and  often  obliges  those  who  follow 
it,  to  clothe  falsehood  in  the  garb  of  truth.  He,  there- 
fore, determined  to  study  theology,  and  accordingly 
went  to  the  Sorbonne  5  but,  in  a  little  time,  he  con- 
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tracted  a  strong  aversion  to  the  abstruse  points  of 
school  divinity,  for  he  found,  to  his  astonishment,  the 
most  important  points  of  salvation  reduced  to  empty 
speculations,  wrapt  up  in  .terms  of  obscurity,  and 
thereby  giving  rise  to  endless  disputes-  He,  there- 
fore, left  the  Sorbonne,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Belles  I^ttres,  especially  poetry,  for  which 
his  genius  was  particularly  formed,  and  he  soon  car- 
ried the  palm  from  every  poet  in  France. 

He  wrote  satires,  wherein  he  exposed  the  bad  taste 
of  his  time:  he  was  extremely  severe  against  vice, 
and  the  corrupt  manners  of  the  age.  Lewis  XIV. 
was  so  great  an  admirer  of  his  works  that  he  not  only 
caused  them  to  be  read  to  him,  as  he  composed  them, 
but,  likewise,  rewarded  him  with  a  pension.  Boi- 
leau  was  as  remarkable  for  his  integrity,  his  innocence 
and  diffusive  benevolence,  as  for  the  keenness  of  his 
satires.  In  1701,  he  was  elected  pensionary  of  the 
academy  of  inscriptions  and  medals,  which  place  he 
filled  with  honour,  till  J  705,  when,  having  become 
deaf  and  infirm,  he  obtained  leave  to  resign.  He 
then  quitted  the  court,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
Kfij  in  quiet  and  tranquillity,  amongst  a  few  select 
friends,  till  the  2d  March,  1711,  when  he  died  of  a 
dropsy,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

**The  Lutrin"  of  Boileau,  still  considered  by 
some  French  critics  of  the  present  time,  as  the  first 
poem  to  which  France  has  given  birth,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1 647.  Voltaire,  however,  acknowleges  that 
"  The  Lutrin"  is  inferior  to  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock." 
Few  poets  can  be  so  properly  compared  as  Pope  and 
Boileau ;  and  to  those,  who  are  the  best  judges,  it 
'^^ght,  perhaps,  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  de- 
termine, whether  the  superiority  should  be  adjudged 
to  the  Englishman  or  the  Frenchman.  These  two 
great  authors  resembled  each  other  as  much  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  lives,  as  in  the  subjects  and  execution 
oftheir  several  compositions.  There  are  two  actions 
recorded  of  Boileau,  which  sufficiently  prove  that  this 
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inexorable  satirist  had  a  most  generous  and  friendly, 
heart :  first,  when  Patru,  the  celebrated  advocate  for 
literature  found  himself  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
selling  his  expensive  libjrary,  and  had  almost  agreed 
to  part  with  it  for  a  moderate  sum,  Boileau  gave  him 
a  much  superior  price ;  and  after  paying  the  money, 
added  this  condition  to  the  purchase,  that  ratru,  should 
during  his  life,  retain  possession  of  the  books.  The 
other  instance  is  yet  nobler :  when  it  was  rumoured 
at  court,  that  the  king  intended  to  retrench  the  pen- 
sion of  Corneille,  Boileau  hastened  to  Madam  de 
Montespan,  and  said,  that  his  sovereign,  equitable 
as  he  was,  could  not,  without  injustice,  grant  a  pen- 
sion to  an  author  like  himself,  just  ascending  Parnas^ 
sus,  and  take ^ it  from  Corneille,  who  had  so  long 
been  seated  on  the  summit ;  that  he  entreated  her, 
for  the  honour  of  the  king,  to  prevail  on  his  majesty 
rather  to  strike  off  his  pension  than  to  withdraw  that 
reward  from  a  man,  whose  title  to  it  was  incompara- 
bly greater :  and  that  he  should  more  easily  console 
himself  under  the  loss  pf  that  distinction,  than  under 
the  affliction  of  seeing  it  taken  away  from  such  a  poet 
as  Corneille.  This  magnanimou&application  had  the 
success  which  it  deserved ;  and  it  appears  the  more 
noble,  that  the  rival  of  CoVneille  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Boileaa. 

BOLINGBROKE,  (Lord  Viscount,)  See  St, 
John. 

BONNER,  (Edmund)  bishop  of  London,  of  in- 
famous memory,  was  born  att  Hanley,  Worcestershire, 
England.  In  1512  he  was  entered  as  a  student  at 
Oxford,  and  in  1519,  admitted  bachelor  of  the  canon 
and  civil  law.  About  the  same  time  he  took  orders, 
and  obtained  some  preferment  in  the  diocese  of  Wor- 
cester.    In  1 526  he  was  created  doctor  of  the  canon 
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law.  Having  now  acquired  the  character  of  a  shrewd 
politician  and  civih^an,  he  was  soon  distinguished  by 
cardinal  Wolsey,  who  heaped  upon  him  a  number  of 
church  preferments. 

After  the  death  of  that  ministerhe  soon  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII.  who  made  him  one  of 
his  chaplains,  and  employed  him  in  several  embas- 
sies, particularly  to  the  Pope.  In  1 532  he  was  sent 
to  Rome,  along  with  Sir  Henry  Karne,  to  excuse 
Kin^  Henry's  personal  appearance  upon  the  Pope's 
citation.  In  1533  he  was  again  dispatched  to  Pope 
Clement  VII.  at  Marseilles,  upon  the  excommuoi- 
cation  of  King  Henry  on  account  of  his  divorce.  On 
this  occasion,  he  threatened  the  Pope  with  so  much 
resolution,  that  his  holiness  talked  of  burning  him  alive, 
or  throwing  him  into  a  caldron  of  melted  lead :  up- 
on which,  Conner  thought  fit  to  decamp.  His  infal- 
libility did  not  foresee,  that  the  man,  whom  he  thuf 
threatened,  was  predestined  to  bum  heretics  in  Eng- 
land. In  1538,  being  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
France,  he  was  nominated  bishop  of  Hereford ;  but, 
before  consecration^  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
London* 

At  the  time  of  the  king*s  death,  in  1547,  Bonner 
was  ambassador  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and, 
though  during  Henry's  reign,  he  appeared  so  zealous 
against  the  Pope,  and  had  concurred  in  all  the  steps 
to  abrogate  his  supremacy,  yet  this  seems  to  have 
been  owing  to  his  ambition,  because  he  knew  it  to  be 
the  readiest  way  to  preferment ;  for  he  was  a  catho- 
lic in  his  heart,  as  appeared  evident  by  his  subsequent 
conduct.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  he  re- 
fused the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  was  committed  to 
the  Fleet  prison :  he  soon,  however,  thought  fit  to 
promise  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  was  according- 
ly released.  He  continued  to  comply  with  the  refor- 
mation, but  with  such  manifest  neglect  and  reluct- 
ance, that  he  was  twice  reprimanded  by  the  privy 
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council;  and,  in  1 549,  was,  after  a  long  trial,  commit- 
ted to  the  Marshalsea  and  deprived  of  his  bishopric. 

The  succeeding  reign  gave  Bonner  an  ample  op- 
portunity of  revenge,  Mary  was  scarce  seated  on  the 
throne  before  he  was  restored  to  his  bishopric  ;  and, 
in  1554,  made  vicegerent  and  president  of  the  con- 
vocation. The  same  year  he  visited  his  diocese,  in 
order^to  root  up  all  the  seeds  of  the  reformation,  and 
set  up  the  mass  again  at  St.  Paulas  before  the  act  for 
restoring  it  was  passed.  In  1555,  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing years,  he  was  the  occasion  of  several  hundreds 
of  innocent  persons  being  put  to  death  fc^r  their  ad- 
herence to  the  protestant  religion. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  things 
took  a  different  turn.  Bonner,  who  was  no  less  re- 
markable for  his  impudence  than  his  cruelty^  had  the 
insolence  to  go  alon^  with  the  other  bishops  to  con- 
gratulate her ;  but  she  considered  him  as  a  man  stain- 
ed with  blood,  and  could  shew  him  no  mark  of  her  fa* 
▼our.  For  scMne  months  he  remained  unmolested  ; 
but,  as  he  refused,  in  May,  1559,  to  take  the  oath 
ot  allegiance  and  supremacy,  he  was  deprived  a  se- 
cond time,  and  committed  to-  the  Marshalsea,  where 
he  died,  in  1569,  after  ten  years  confinement. 

Several  pieces  were  published  under  his  name,  but 
as  they,  no  doubt,  breathed  the  same  sanguinary  and 
unchristian  spirit,  which  so  greatly  characterized  the 
author,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  transmit  a   list  of, 
them  to  posterity. 

/ 
BOOTH,  (Barton)   a  famous  tragcdi^,   wrj. 
bom  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  1681,  and  educated 
in  Westminster  school,    under  the   cel^rated   Dr. 
Bushby.     He  was  intended  for  the  church,  but  his 
success  in  the  Latin  plays,  then  customarily  perform- 
ed by  the  scholars,  gave  him  an  inclination  for  the 
stage  ;  and  running  away  to  Dublin,  he  there  com-- 
menced  acton     His  first  appearance  was  in  the  part 
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of  Oroonoko,  in  which  he  came  off  with  every  mark 
of  approbation*     From  this  time  he  continued  daily 
improving  ;  and,  after  two  successful  campaigns^  re* 
turned  to  his  native  country  to  try  his  abilities  on  the 
English  stage.    The  first  part  he  appeared  in,  at  Lod* 
don,  was  that  of  Maximus  in  Lord  Rochester's  Va- 
lentinian,  wherein  his  reception  exceeded  his  most 
sanj^uine  expectations.    His  performance  of  Artaban, 
^  in  Kowe's  Ambitious  ^ep-mother,^  established  his  re- 
putation.    In  Pyrrhus,  in  the  Distressed  Mother,  he 
shone  without  a  rival.     But  he  was  indebted  to  a  hap- 
py coincidence  of  merit  and  chance,,  for  that  height 
of  fame,  which  he,  at  length,  attained  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Cato,  as  drawn  by  Mr*  Addison,  in  1712  ;  for 
.  this  being  considered  as  a  party  play,  the  Whigs,  la 
favour  ofwhose  principles  it  was  evidently  writteQ, 
thought  it  their  duty  strongly  to  support  it ;  whikt 
the  Tories,  unwilling  to  have  it  considered  as  a  r&* 
flection  on  their  administration,  were  still  more  vehe- 
ment in  their  approbation  of  it,  which  they  carried  to 
such  a  height,  that  they  made  a  collection  of  fifty 
guineas  in  the  boxes,  during  the  performance,  and 
presented  them  to  Mr.  Booth,  with  this  complimeat, 
^*  That  it  was  a  slight  acknowledgement  for  his  honest 
opposition  to  a  perpetual  dictator,  and  hts  dying  so 
bravely  in  the  cause  of  liberty."     He  also  got  a  pre- 
sent of  an  equal  sum  from  the  managers,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  great  success  of  the  play,  which  they  attri- 
buted, in  a  great  measure,  to  his  extraordinary  merit: 
and  certain  it  is,  that  no  one  since  has  ever  equalled, 
or  ev»?n  nearly  approached  his  excellence  in  that  cha- 
racter.    Nor  were  these  the  only  advantages  he  reap- 
ed from  hJs  success  in  this  part ;  for  Lord  Bolingbroke 
soon   after  procured  a  special  licence  from  Queen 
Anne,  recalling  all  the  former  ones,  and  nominatiog 
Mr.  Booth  as  joint  manager  with  Wilkes,  Gibber  and 
Dogget,  the^  last  of  whom  took  it  so  much  amiss,  that 
he  withdrew  from  s?ny  further  share  in  the  manage* 
meht. 
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When  BtK>th  thos  obtained  a  share  in  the  manage- 
ment, he  was  in  the  thirty*third  year  *of  his  age, 
and  in  thf  highest  reputation  as  an  actor ;  nor  did 
his  fame  as  a  player  sink  ]?y  degrees,  as  sometimes 
has  happened  .to  thpse  who  have  beefi  most  ap- 
plauded: on  the  contrary,  it  continued  to  increase 
every  day.  The  health  of  Booth,  however,  begin- 
ning to  decline,  he  could  not  act  so  often'  as  usual ; 
and  hence  the  public  favour  became  more  evident  to- 
wards him,  by  the  crowded  audiences  which  his  ap- 
pearancd  drew,  when  the  intervals  of  his  distemper 
permitted  him  to  tread  the  stage  ;  but  his  constitution 
broke  now  very  fast,  and  he  was  attacked  with  a^ 
complication  of  distempers,  which  carried  him  off,* 
May  10th  1733.  Such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  form 
a  complete  idea  of  Booth's  abilities  as  an  actor,  we 
refer  to  Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  Cherwood's 
History  of  the  Stage.  His  character,  as  a  man,  was 
adorned' with  many  valuable  traits. 

BORGIA,  (CiESAR,)  natural  son  of  Pope  Alexan- 
der VI.  was  a  brave  general,  but  a  most  abandoned 
villain.  What  year  he  was  born  in,  we  do  not  find; 
but  he  was  at  his  studies  at  Pisa,  in  1492,  when  his 
falher  was  elected  Pope.  As  soon  as  he  received  this 
intelligence,  he  banished  all  thoughts  of  a  private 
station  in  life,  and  hastened  to  Rome,  full  of  the  most 
extravagant  and  ambitious  views.  Alexander  receiv- 
ed him  with  coolness,  which,  whether  it  was  real  or 
afi^cted,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Caesar,  however, 
took  it  to  be  real,  and  being  greatly  disgusted,  complain- 
ed to  his  mother  Vanozza,  who  dissuaded  him  from 
being  discouraged  at  his  reception,  as  she,  who  knew 
the  mind  of  his  Holiness  better  than  any  other  person, 
-was  satisfied  that  he  had  some  secret  reasons  for  acting 
in  that  manner.  The  Pope  in  the  mean  time,  that  he 
might  not  seem  altogether  to  forget  him,  conferred  upon ' 
him  the  archbishopric  of  .VaJenza,  a  benefice  which 
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he  himself  had  enjoyed  in  his  younger  days.  Thi» 
preferment  was  by  no  means  acceptable  to  Cassar,  a» 
he  found  that  his  father  was  deteimined  to  bestow 
the  best  of  his  secular  dignities  on  his  eldest  son  Fran* 
cis,  who  was,  at  that  time,  made  Duke  of  Gandia,  by 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Castile  and  Arragon. 

Alexander  VI.  had  five  children  by  his  mistress 
Vanozza,  of  whom  were  Francis  and  Csesar  whom 
we  have  already  mentioned,  two  other  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Francis  was  a  man  of  probity,  and  in  every 
respect,  directly  the  reverse  of  his  brother;  but  Cae- 
sar seems  to  have  possessed  superior  abilities.  The 
former,  however,  was  the  mother's  favonrite,  as  bis 
temper  and  principles  were  more  conformable  to  her 
own  5  for  which  reason,  when  Alexander  was  unde- 
termined, on  which  of  these  brothers  he  should  be- 
stow the  cardinal's  cap,  Vanozza  declared  herself  in 
fevoui'  of  Caesar,  who  was,  accordingly,  advanced  to 
that  dignity,  in  the  second  year  of  Alexander's  ponti- 
ficate. From  henceforward,  he  acted  in  concert  with 
his  father,  and  was  a  great  instrument  in  executing 
all  the  schemes  of  that  wicked  Pope.  In  order  to 
promote  his  power,  there  was  no  crime,  however, 
enormous,  which  he  would  not  perpetrate.  He  con- 
stantly kept  swarms  of  assassins  in  pay,  at  Rome,  for 
removing  all  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  him,  or 
who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  aggrandizement;  and  at 
last,  became  so  depraved,  that,  forgetting  the  ties  of 
fraternal  affection,  he  resolved  to  have  his  brother  dis- 
patched, because  he  obstructed  several  of  his  projects. 
He,  therefore,  in  the  year  1497,  caused  him  to  be 
murdered,  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  whefe  his  body 
was  found  some  days  after,  extremely  mangled.  The 
Pope  was  greatly  affected,  and  caused  strict  enquiry- 
to  be  made  after  the  murderers;  upon  which  Vanoz- 
za, who  was  justly  suspected  of  having  been  privy 
to  the  affair,  used  all  the  arguments  she  could  to  dis- 
suade him  from  searching  any  further.  Some  say,  that 
she  even  went  so  far  as  to  assure  his  holinesss,  that  if 
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he  did  not  desist/  the  same  person,  who  took  away 
his  son's  life,  would  not  spare  his  own. 

Csesar,  who  now  succeeded  to  his  brother's  for- 
tunes and  honours,  began  to  be  tired  of  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and,  therefore,  threw  up  his  cardinalate,  that 
he  might  have  the  greater  scope  for  practising  the  ex- 
cesses, to  which  his  natural  ambition  and  cruelty 
prompted  him.  He  was  soon  after  this,  made  duke 
of  Valentinois,  by  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  with  whorh 
he  entered  into  a  league  for  the  conquest  of  the  Mi- 
lanese. From  this  time,  he  experienced  various  turns 
of  fortune,  being  sometimes  very  prosperous,  some*' 
times  the  reverse.  He  narrowly  escaped  dying  by 
poison,  in  1503;  for  having  concerted  with  his  father 
a  desij^n  of  poisoning  nine  newly  created  cardinals  at 
once  tor  the  sake  of  possessing  their  effects,  the  poi- 
soned wine,  destined  for  the  purpose,  was,  by  mis^ 
take,  drank  by  themselves.  The  Pope  died  of  it ; 
but  Caesar,  by  the  vigour  of  his  youth,  and  the  f6rce 
of  antidotes,  recovered  after  many  struggles.  But 
he  only  recovered  to  outlive  his  fortune  tmd  grandeur, 
to  see  himself  depressed,  and  his  enemies  exalted; 
for  he  was  soon  after  divested  of  all  his  acquisitions, 
and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Spain,  in  order  to  firee  Italy  from 
an  incendiary,  and  the  Italian  princes  from  those  dan- 
gers which  the  turbulent  spirit  of  Caesar,  made  them 
tear,  even  though  he  was  unarmed.  He  escaped,  how- 
ever, and  got  safe  to  Navarre  to  King  John,  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, who  was  then  at  war  with  his  subjects* 
Caesar  served  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  killed  in  1507. 

That  infamous  politician  Machiavel,  in  his  cele* 
brated  book  entitled  "  The  Prince,"  proposes  this  vil- 
lain as  a  pattern  to  all  princes,  who  would  act  the 
part  of  wise  and  politic  tyrants. 

BORRI,  (Joseph  F&AMCis)  a  famous  chemist^ 
quack  and  heretic,  was  a  Milanese,  and  born  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.    He  finished 
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his  studies  at  Rome,  where  the  Jesuits  admired  him» 
as  a  prodigy  for  his  parts  and  memory.  He  applied 
himself  to  chemistry,  and  made  some  discoveries;  but 
plunging  into  extravagant  debaucheries,  was  obliged 
to  take  .refuge  in  a  church.     This  was  in  1654. 

A  little  time  after,  he  set  up  for  a  very  religious  man, 
and  pretended  to  inspiration.  He  engaged  his  delud- 
ed followers  in  vows  of  poverty,  while  he  had  the  ad- 
dress to  make  them  give  all  their  money  up  to  hinl- 
self.  That  mankind  ^ould  upwards  of  a  century  ago» 
when  reason  and  philosophy  had  made  less  progress  in 
Ihe  world  than  at  present,  have  thus  been  duped  by  a 
designing  impostor,  need  not  so  much  excite  our 
wonder,  as  a  circumstance  of  a  similar  nature,  which 
happened  some  years  ago  at  Morris^Town,  New- Jer- 
sey, where  a  crafty  schoolmaster,  after  having  imposed 
tipoQ  his  followers,  by  an  appearance  of  extraordinaiy 
sanctity,  coaxed  them  out  of  their  ready  money,  to 
answer  some  pretended  purpose  of  religion,  and  after- 
wards prudently  decamped,  leaving  his  wise  followers 
to  regret  thdr  credulity.  But  to  return,  Borri's  ob- 
ject by  this  scheme,  was  to  bring  about  a  revolution 
in  Milan,  and  get  the  power  in  his  own  hands;  some 
of  his  disciples,  however,  being  apprehended,  he  fled 
to  Strasburgh,  and  from  thence  to  Amsterdam,  where 
he  made  a  great  noise.  Here  he  appeared  in  a  state- 
ly equipage,  and  assumed  the  title  of  excellency; 
people  flocked  to  him  as  the  physician,  who  could 
cure  all  diseases.  But  sX  last  his  reputation  began  to 
fail>  either  because  his  miracles  no  longer  found  any 
credit,  or  because  his  faith  could  work  no  more  mira- 
cles. In  short,  he  broke;  and  fled  in  the  night  from 
Amsterdam,  with  many  jewels  and. sums  of  money, 
which  he  had  pilfered,  to  Hamburgh,  where  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden  was  at  that  time.  Here  he  put 
himself  under  her  protection,  and  persuaded  her  to 
venture  a  great  deal  of  money,  in  order  to  find  out 
the  philosopher*s  stone,  which,  as  the  reader  will  easily 
imagine  came  to  nothing.    Afterwards  he  went  to 
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CfOp^hageti,^  io^i  ii)ci|$d  his  Danish  majesty  to  search 
for  the  sai9^  seqret>  by  which  memis  he  obtained  that 
prince's  fairour^  so  far  as  to  bKoioe,  very  pdious  to  aU 
the  gre«it  persons  ia  the  kingdom* 

Immediately  after  the  death  oftheking»  whom  he 
had  led  Into  great  expences  to  no  purpose,  he  fled  to 
Turkey,  but  was  apprehended  on  the  frontiers^  ajDtd 
sent  to  Rome^  where  he  was  setitraced  to  perpetual 
confinement  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition.  In  1672^ 
he  abjured  his  errors,  and  was  some  time  after  allow*** 
ed  to  attend.the  Duke  diEstree,  whom  the  physicians 
had  given  over,  and  the  unexpected  cure  he  wrought 
nponhim,  astonished  all  good  Catholics,  that  so  great 
a  miracle  should  have  been  performed  by  an  arch-her 
retic.  It  is^said  also,  that  the  queen  of  Sweden  sent 
for  him  sometimes^  but  that  atter  the  death  of  that 
princess,  no  one  was  permitted  to  speak  to  him  withr 
out  special  lea^ve  from  the  Pope.  He  died  in  169.5^ 
aged  79. 

With  Tfss^Qt  to  the  character  of  Borri,  it  must  cerv 
tainly  beoenfes^d,  that  he  was  a  man  of  parts,  tole- 
rably skilled  in  chemical  preparations,  and  acquainted 
with  some  method  of  imitating  pearls  or  jewels;  he 
hadj  iikewi$e»  some  little  smattering  of  medicine^ 
Imt  with  all  these  qualifications  he  was,  undoubtedly, 
a  quackf  and  an  artful  impostor,  who  practised  upoa 
the  credulity  of  merchants,  as  well  as  princes,  whom 
he  deluded  out  of  great  sums  of  money,  imder  pr^ 
fence  of  discovering  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  other 
«ecrets  of  mighty  importance,  and  who,  the.  better  to 
carry  on  his  schemes  of  knavery,  had  assumed  the 
mask  of  religion. 


BORROMEO,  (CttARLEs)  Cardinal  apd  Arch; 
bishop  of  Milan  ^  a  personage  of  great  note  in  th^ 
Roman  calender,  and  whose  sincere  piety,  simplicity 
of  manners  and  zeal  for  reformatiop,  render  him  a  chay* 
racter  equally  interesting  and  jiustructive  to  the  mem- 
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bers  of  any  churchy  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  Arotui 
in  the  Milanese,  in  1538.  His  father,  who  was  not 
only  a  man  of  ilhistriooa  birth,  but  of  exemplary  piety, 
gave  him  an  education  suitable  to  the  great  prospects 
tof  promotion,  which  his  fiamily  connections  presented  » 
and  the  youdi,  very  early,  displayed  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  literary  studies*  While  very  young,  JuUus 
Csesar  Bormmeo  resigned  an  abbacy  to  him  of  a  coa* 
fiiderable  revenue,  which  was  considered  as  an  herC'- 
ditary  inheritance  of  the  family.  Charles  accepted  of 
it»  but  wholly  applied  the  revenue  in  charity  to  the 
poor,  nor  would  be  afterwards  accept  of  any  benefice 
except  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  appropriate  the  io* 
come  to  public  uses. 

His  maternal  imcle  Pius  IV,  being  promoted  to 
the  pontificate  in  1560,  invited  him  to  Rome,  made 
liim  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  introduced  him  to  the 
0acred  college.  In  obedience  to  his  uncle,  he  lived 
in  great  magnificence  and  splendour,  yet  retained  his 
own  temperance  and  humility.  To  render  even  his 
Amusements  useful,  he  established  an  academy  of 
learned  ecclesiastics  and  laics,  who  were  employed 
in  some  exercise,  tending  to  inspire  a  love  of  virtue* 
£ach  of  them  was  to  write  upon  some  subject,  and  to 
<:ommunicatey  in  frequent  conferences,  the  fruits  of 
their  studies.  About  this  time,  he  also  formed  a  design 
of  founding  a  college,  at  Pavia,  which  should  be  both 
«  school  of  science,  and  an  asylum  from  vice*  He 
^accordingly  raised  a  large  edifice  upon  ground,  which 
•belonged  to  the  family  of  Borromeo  in  that  city:  and 
^obtained  from  the  pope  several  benefices,  which  he  at- 
tached to  his  building,  and  provided  with  all  things 
necessary  out  of  his  own  revenue. 

'Upon  the  death  of  his  uncle,  in  1566,  Borromeo  gave 
liimself  up  entirely  to  the  reformation  of  his  dio- 
cese, where  the  most  flagitious  irregularities  were 
openly  practised.  He  began  by  making  pastoral  visits 
In  his  metropolis,  where,  the  canons  were  not  distin- 
guished by  the  purity  of  their  manners.  He  restored 
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dec^icy  to  divine  service.  He  cleareci  the  catfaedrd 
of  many  pompous  tombs,  banners,  arms  and  other 
trophies^'^with  which  the  vanity  of  man  had  disfigured 
the  hoose  of  God:  and  in  this,  he  spared  not  the 
monuments  of  his  nearest  relations.  His  pastoral  care 
extended  to  the  collegiate  churches,  the  societies  of 
penitents,  and  the  monasteries,  which  abounded  with 
irregularities  that  required  ccurrection.  As  the  great 
abuses,  which  had  overrun  the  church,  arose  principally 
from  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  he  established 
seminaries,  for  the  education  of  youth  intended  for 
holy  orders.  In  his  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  reforma- 
tion of  abuses,  he  met  much  opposition;  but  he  pre- 
vailed against  every  obstacle,  by  an  inflexible  constancy^ 
tempered  with  great  sweetness  of  manners.  His'zeal, 
however,  whilst  it  was  the  admiration  of  all  good 
men,  was  obnoxious  to  the  hypocritical  and  wicked. 
The  order  of  the  Humiliati,  whom  he  wished  to  re- 
form, were  particularly  irritated,  and  excited  against 
him  a  detestable  member  of  their  society,  named  Fa- 
rina, who  fired  a  musket  at  him,  while  he  was  at 
evening  prayers  with  his  servants.  The  ball  grazed 
his  skm ;  but  die  Cardinal,  with  the  magnanimity 
which  the  Christian  religion  inculcates,  forgave  the 
assassin  himself,  and  solicited  his  pardon.  The  Pope, 
however,  was  inflexible:  the  wretched  monk  was 
executed,  and  the  order  suppressed.  This  execrar 
ble  attempt,  with  the  opposition  he  met  with  in  other 
]nstances,;wa$  far  from  lessening  the  ardour  of  the  in- 
defatigable Cardinal,  who  visited  the  deserted  extre- 
mities of  his  diocese,  abolished  the  excesses  of  the 
Carnival,  preached  the  gospel  to  his  people,  and  con^ 
stantly  shone,  in  the  veneraUe  andendearing  charao 
ter  of  pastor  and  of  father. 

In  1576,  when  the  plague  swept  away  incredibte 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Milan,  the  behaviour 
of  Borromeo  was  truly  christian  and  heroic ;  he  encou- 
raged his  clergy  to  administer  consolation  to  the  dis- 
eased and  dying;  whilst  he  himself  was  assiduous  in 
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the  same  befievolent  offices.  He  even  sold  dl  Mm 
iurniture^  that  he  might  administer)  not  only  spnilual 
consolation/but  medicine  and  mxtriment  to  the  im«> 
happy  suffefers.  If  he  thought  that  the  Deity  was  la 
be  appeased  by  processions,  in  which  he  himsrif  a»> 
sistedy  with  naked  feet  and  a  halter  round  his  neck» 
Jet  not  the  Protestant  smile  at  the  stiperstitton*  His 
piety  and  humanity  were  his  own ;  his  snperstitioD^ 
thaf  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

This  great  and  good  man,  died  in  tiie  year  1SM» 
in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  with  that  sanctity  whidi 
had  adorned  his  life,  baving  done  more  real  good  fb 
mankind  in  that  short  time,  than  most  of  those  wboae 
years  have  approached  to  near  a  century.  His  lifaesft- 
jy  character  is  the  least  estimable  part  of  this  excdteot 
man ;  yet  his  writings  equalfy  display  the  ferrovr  of 
bis  piety  and  the  sincerity  of  his  zeal.  They  coii»t 
of  five  volumes  folio,  on  theolo^cal  and  moral  sub- 
jectS)  printed  at  Milan,  in  1747.  The  decgy  of 
France,  sometime  after  his  death,  caused  to  be  print- 
ed and  distributed,  at  their  own  expence,  theinstmc- 
tions  which  he  drew  up  for  the  use  of  confessors. 

He  was  lamented  by  the  whole  province,  wtA 

.marks  of  unfeigned  sorrow,  and  canonized  on  ^ 

1st  Nov.  1610.     Many  churches  and  chapeh  have 

since  been  erected  to  his  honour,  and  several  religioas 

aocieties  instituted  under  his  tutelar  protection. 

BOSCAWEN,  (Edward)  a  celebrated  British  ad- 
miral, was  the  second  son  of  Hugh,  late  Lord  Vis- 
count Falmouth.  Having  early  entered  the  navy,  he 
was,  in  1740,  captain  of  the  Shoreham,  and  behaved 
with  great  intrepidity  as  a  volunteer,  under  admiral 
Vernon,  at  the  taking  of  Porto  Bello.  At  the  siege 
of  Carthagena,  in  the  year  1741^  he  had  the  com- 
mand of  a  party  of  seamen,  who  resolutely  attacked 
and  took  a  battery  of  fifteen  twenty-four  pounders, 
though  exposed  to  the  fire  of  another  fort  of  five  guns. 
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fh  174*,  te  t«MW  ttiade  captain  of  the  Dreadnought, 
of  sbtty  guns;  and  soon  after  took  the  Medea,  being 
tlle'finst:king's  ship  taken  in  that  war.     May  3d  1747, 
he  signalized  himself  under  admirals  Anson  and  War- 
Ten,  in  an  engagement  with  the  French  lEieet  off  Cape 
Finisterre,  and  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  a 
musket  ball;  the  whole  ten  French  ships  of  war  were 
taken.  On  the  15th  July,  he  was  made  rear  admiral  of 
the  blue,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  land  and 
sea  forces  employed  on  an  expedition  to  the  East-In- 
dies ;  and,  on  the  4th  November,  sailed  from  St.  He- 
Jens,  with  six  ships  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  2000 
soUiers.     On  the  29th  July  1748,  be  arrived  at  St. 
David's,  and  soon  after  laid  siege  to  Pondicherry ;  but 
the  men  becoming  ^ckly,  and  the  Monsoons  being 
expected,  the  siege  was  raised,  when,  in  his  retreat  he 
shewed  himself  to  be  no-less  expert  as  a  general,  than 
as  an  admiral.    Soon  after  he  had  the  news  of  the 
.peace,  and  Madrass  was  delivered  to  him  by  the 
French.     In  April  1750,  he  arrived  at  St.  Helen's  in 
Ibe  Exter,  and  found  that,  in  his  absence,  he  had  been 
appointed  rear  admiral  of  the  White,  and  was  next 
year  mfade  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad- 
miralty.    In  February  1755  he  was  appointed  vice- 
•dmiral  of  the  Blue.     On  the  19th  April  he  took  the 
Alcide  and  Leys,  men  of  war  of  sixty-four  guns  each. 
In  1758,  he  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  Blue,  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the  expedition  to  Cape  Bre- 
ton; when,  in  conjunction  with  general  Amherst,  and 
a  body  of  troops  from  New-England,  the  important 
fortress  of  Louisburgh,  and  the  whole  island  of  Cape 
Breton  were  taken.     In  1759,  being  appointed  to  the 
command  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  arrived  at  Gib- 
'  raltar,  where  hearing  that  the  Toulon  fleet  had  patss- 
ed  the  Straits  to  join. that  of  the  Brest,  he  got  under 
•sail,  and  on  the   18th  August,  engaged  the  enemy. 
His  ship  the  Namur,  of  90  guns,  losing  her  main 
mast,  he  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Newark,  and,  after  a 
severe  engagement^  took  three  large  ships,  and  burnt 
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two  in  Lagos  bay ;  and  on  Sep.  1 5th  folk>witog»  arrhr^ 
<d  at  Spithead  with  his  prizes  and  2000  prisoners. 

On  Dec.  8th,  1760,  be  was  appointed  general  of 
the  marines,  with  a  salary  of  13,320  dollars  per  an- 
num ;  and  was  also  sworn  of  his  msuesty's  privy  couiw 
cil.  On  January  10th,  1761,  he  died  at  his  seat,  at 
Hatchland  Park,  near  Guilford. 

BOSTON,  (Thomas)  a  learned  and  pious  divine^ 
was  bom  at  Dunse,  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  March 
16th  1676.  At  that  time,  the  established  religion,  va 
that  country,  was  the  episcopalian ;  hut  the  worship, 
in  general,  was  that  of  the  presbyterians.  The  father 
of  Mr.  Boston  was,  in  sentiment,  a  presby  terian  $  hot 
did  not  approve  of  some  things  done  by  those  people^ 
particularly  their  taking  up  arms  in  1679,  after  the 
death  of  the  archbishop  of  St*  Andrew's,  It  was, 
therefore,  his  practice  to  go  to  the  established  church, 
and  take  his  son  along  with  him,  till  the  year  1697, 
when  King  James  having  published  his  declaration 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  they  went  to  the  presbyte- 
rian  meeting.  Mr*  Boston,  though  then  no  more 
than  eleven  years  of  age,  had,  nevertheless,  made 
such  progress  in  Latin,  that  he  read  over  several  of 
the  classics;  and,  in  1688,  the  memorable  year  of 
the  British  Revolution,  his  father  sent  him  to  the 
grammar  school  at  Roxburgh.  In  1690,  the  presbj^ 
terian  profession  having  been  established  by  law,  in 
Scotland,  several  things  pointed  out  the  propriety  of 
Mr.  Boston's  dedicating  himself 4o  the  gospel  minis- 
try: In  particular,  the  ministers  of  that  persuasion, 
were  then  but  few,  as  they  had  been  the  objects  of 
persecution  for  the  twenty-eight  years  immediately 
preceding ;  and  such  of  the  episcopalian  clergy  as  re- 
mained in  their  churches,  were  not  much  esteemed 
by  the  people,  except  in  the  northern  counties,  where 
that  party  still  continued  to  be  most  prevalent.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  Mr.  Boston,  though,  at  that 


time,  no  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  had  ac- 
quired a  great  knowledge  of  Greek  ^nd  Latin,  and 
wa$  beginning  the  study  of  logic.  In  J  693,  he  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  appK- 
ed  himself  to  divinity  under  Mr.  Campbell,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  suffered  much  during  the  troubles  of 
the  presbyterians ;  and  who,  after  the  revolution,  edu- 
cated more  young  ministers,  than  any  one  man,  in 
Scotland,  had  ever  done  before.  Under,  this  instruc- 
tor, Mr.  Boston  made  such  progress,  that,  in  the 
year  1697,  when  he  was  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  Rox- 
burgh ;  and,  for  some  time,  assisted  m  vacant  churches. 
Having  contracted  a  friendship  with  several  worthy 
persons  in  the  counties  of  Perth  and  Sterling,  he 
went  thither  and  preached  upwards  of  twelve  months 
to  crowded  congregations,  who  had  not  yet  pro- 
cured ministers*  He  migi^t  there  have  had  his  choice 
of  several  parishes;  but  as  many  of  the  principal 
people  were  episcopalians,  he  did  not  choose  to 
settle  where  there  was  likely  to  be  a  contention.  He, 
accordingly,  returned  to  ^e  place  of  his  nativity  and 
was  ordained  minister  of  Simpron,  a  small  village 
near  the  borders  of  England;  from  which  time,  he 
soldy  devoted  himself  to  the  various  duties  of  his  of- 
fice, in  the  discharge  of  which,  no  man  could  have^ 
been  more  assiduous.  In  1705,  he  was  removed  td 
the  parish  church  of  Ettrick,  where  he  continued  in 
the  course  of  his  ministry  till  May  20th  1732,  when 
he  left  this  world  for  a  better,  mthe  fifty^seventh  year 
of  his  agie. 

He  wrote  many  books  on  divinity,  which  still  con- 
tinue to  be  extremely  popular;  being,  according  to  the 
strict  Calvinistic  principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
perfectly  orthodox.  Amongst  these,  his  "  Illustration 
of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,*'  his  treatise  «  On  the 
Covenant,'*  his  «  Crook  in  the  Lot,"  and  his  **  Human 
Nature  in  its  Fourfold  State,'*  have  gone  through  a 
vast  number  of  editions.    This  last  is  considered,  by 
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many,  as  one  of  the  best  systems  of  practical  Divimiy 
ever  yet  written  v  for,  as  the  pious  Mr.  Hervejr,  a  late 
faithful  minister  of  the  church  of  England  says,  "  it 
contains  what  man  was,  when  he  came  from  thf 
hands  of  his  maker,  what  he  hath  made  himself  bj 
sin,  what  he  .may  be  by  sovereign  grace^  and  thea 
what  he  will  be  in  glory."  Mr,  Boston,  likewise, 
published  a  learned  treatise  on  the  Hebrew  punctua- 
tion, written  in  Latin,  which  has  been  much  esteem* 
ed  in  Great  Britain,  and  ip  the  other  countries  of  £u« 
rope,  for  its  ingenuity. 

BOSWELL,  (James)  Son  of  Alexander,  aa  eiju* 
nent  Judge  in  the  Supreme  courts  of  Sessipn  and  jus? 
ticiary  in  Scotland,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Auchinlecb, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh,  29th  Oct.  ;(740,  and  thetty 
after  having  received  a  necessary  education,  he  coa* 
menced  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  and  went  for  om 
winter  to  continue  it,  at  the  university  x>f  Glasgon^ 
wh^re  he,  likewise,  attended  the  lectures  of  the  cele* 
bmted  Dr.  Adam  Smithy  on  moral  philosophy  and 
rhetoric- 
He  visited  London,  for  the  first  time,  in  1760,  wbei| 
he  acquired  an  enthusiastic  notion  of  the  feJIcil^  of  i 
Londor^  life,  which,  indeed^,  always  predormnateii 
with  him,  as  he  was,  seldom  happy  wh^n  out  of  it 
He,  for  some  time,  resided  at  th$  house  of  the  lato 
Earl  of  Eglinton,. where,  he  was  introduced  into  tfa^ 
circles  of  the  great,  the  learned  and  the  gay. 

His  earnest  wish  was  to  procure  a  commissioa  lA 
the  guards;  but,  at  his  father's  request,  hje  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  again  betook  himself  to  th» 
study  of  law,  and,  by  his  agreeable  manners,  reioom* 
mended  himself  to  the  notice  of  the  most  distinguisb" 
ed  literary  characters  in  that  metropolis.  Ii)  the  year 
1762,  he  again  visited  London,  and  became  desuqu 
as  formerly  of  obtaining  a  commision  in  the  ffiiaida, 
bat  his  father  promised  him,  on  condition  of  rdii^ 


^  this,  and  studying  civil  law  for  one  year  at 
Jtrechti  that  he  should  afterwards  be  indiilged  to 
travel  on  the  continent.  In  1763,  he  obtained  the 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  this  inci* 
dent  jjave  a  new  turn  to  his  pursuits,  and  directed 
his  wind  into  a  peculiar  channel,  from  which  the  pub- 
lic have  reaped  no  little  amusement  and  some  instruc- 
tion. 

He  afterwards  went  to  Utrecht,  where  having  stu- 
died, as  long  as  Was  recommended  by  his  father,  ha 
accompanied  the  Earl  Marischal,  of  Scotland,  into 
Germany  and  passed  some  time  at  many  of  the  courts. 
He  afterwards  visited  France  and  Italy,  where  he 
kept  company  for  some  time  with  Lord  Mount  Stu- 
art*   fiat  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his  travels  was 
that  through  Corsica,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  general  Paoli.    In  1766  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland  and  was  admitted  an  advocate  be- 
fiire  the  court  of  session,  where  he  practised  for  some 
years  successfully.     In  1768,  he  published  "  An  ac- 
count of  Corsica,  with  the  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  that 
Island,  and  Memoirs  of  Pascal  Paoli  3"  a  work  highly 
amusing  and  well  received  by  the  public.    It  was 
trantlated  into  Dutch,  German,  Italian,  and  French. 
In  1769,  he  was  naarried,  and  in  1782,  succeeded  by 
tfie  deadi  of  his  father,  to  the  estate  of  Auchinleck. 
In  1785,  some  months  after  Dr.  Johnson's  death,  he 
published  a  ^^  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides, 
with  Samuel  Johnson,  L.L.D."  a  work  of  such  pe* 
culiar  texture,  as  to  catch  the  public  attention,  in  no 
common  manner. 

Determined  to  try  his  fate  as  a  lawyer  in  En  glands 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Hilary  term,  1786,  and  the 
following  winter  he  removed  his  family  to  London. 
His  success  at  the  English  bar  was,  however,  very 
inconsiderable.  In  1789,  his  wife  died,  leaving  him 
tinro  sons  and  three  daughters.  In  1791,  he  published 
^nrhat  he  called  his  magnum  opus  "  The  Life  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,"  in  2  vol.'s  quarto;  which,  being  a 
Vol  I.  No.  5v  O  2 
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work  of  great  entertaifimmit^  had  a  very  rapid  sak. 
About  the  close  of  the  year  1794,  he  vitited  AtKhiih 
leek,  aiid  soon,  after  his  leturn,  was  seized  with  a  dis- 
order,  of  which  he  died,  19th  June  1795» 

Mr.  Bos  well  was  a  most  pleasant 'Companion  and 
of  an  affectionate  and  friendly  disposition,  hut  parti* 
cularly,  in  his  latter  days,  be  betrayed  a  vanity,  whidi 
seemed  to  predominate.  In  aU  his  writings,  this  fbibfe 
is  distinguishable;  but  he  could  teast  conceal  it,  after , 
the  various  compliments  paid  to  him  in  consequence 
cf  the  publication  of  Dr.  Johnstxi's  life. 

BOULANGER,  (Nicholas  Anthony)  a  very 
singular  Frenchman,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1722,  and 
died  there  in  1759,  aged  only  thirty  seven.  He  was 
educated  at  the  college  of  Beauvais,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  come  out  of,  as  ignorant  as  when  he  entered 
it ;  but  struggling  hard  against  his  unaptness  to  leani, 
he  at  length  overcame  it.  '  At  seventeen,  he  began 
to  study  mathematics  and  architecture ;  and,  in  three 
or  four  years,  made  such  a  progress,  as  to  be.usefii 
to  the  Baron  of  Thiers,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the 
army,  in  quality  of  engineer.  He  was,  aftcrWardf, 
appointed  supervisor  of  the  highways  and  bridges, 
and  in  that  capacity,  executed  several  public  works 
in  dijfferent  parts  of^the  kingdom.  Whilst,  in  conse- 
quence, of  this  employment,  he  was  engaged  in  cut- 
ting through  mountains,  conducting,  and  changing  the 
course  of  rivers,  and  in  breaking  up  and  turning  over 
the  strata  of  the  earth,  he  saw  a  multitude  of  differ- 
ent substances,  which,  he  thought;  evinced  the  great 
antiquity  of  it,  and  a  long  series  of  revolutions,  which 
it  must  have  undergone.  From  the  revolutions  of  the 
globe,  he  passed  to  the  changes,  which  must  have  hap- 
pened, in  the  manners  of  men,  in  societies.  In  go- 
vernment, and  in  religion ;  from  all  which  he  was  kd 
to  form  various  conjectures,  which  brought  him,  at 
last,  as  he  terms  it,  to  **  think  philosophically,"  that 
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IS,  to  discard  tbcfse  opinions,  which  he  himself  bad, 
in  common,  with  the  enlightened  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, formerly  entertained  upon  the  most  important 
subjects,   atid,   in  their   stead,    to  substitute  others 
which  he  .deemed  more  agreeable  to  reasons  or,  in 
other  ^pro^ds,  which  might  better  accord  with  the 
Wild  aqd  incoherent  dreams  of  his  own  imagination^ 
That  he  might  be  better  satisfied  with  respect  to  the 
notions,  which  he  had  now  begun  to  entertain,  he 
wanted  to  know,  what  bad  been  said  upon  these  par- 
ticulars in  the  earliest  ages :  and,  that  he  might  be 
informed  from  the  fountain  head,  he  learned  first  the 
Latin  and  then  the  Greek'  language.     Not  yet  con- 
tent, he  plunged,  into  Hebrew  and  the  other  orien- 
tal ]an§;Uages,  and  acquired  so  immense  an  erudition, 
that,  it  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  been  one-»of  ihe 
most  learned  men  in  Europe ;  but  death,  as  w.e  hiive 
before  observed,    prematurely  took  him   off.      His 
UKxrks  are:  1.  "  A  Treatise  on  Oriental  Despotism," 
2  vol.'s  12mo;  a  work  which,  if  we  consider  the  na- 
ture of  the  French  government,  at  the  time  it  was 
published,  must  certainly  be  allowed  to  have  been  a 
very  bold  and  hazardous  undertaking.     2.  '*.  Antiqui- 
ty Displayed;'*  which  is  not  only  more  bold,  but  like- 
wioe,  more  licentious  than  the  preceding.     3.  "  Chris- 
liamity  Unmasked/'     Such  readers  as  can  be  satisfied 
^ith  bold  assertions,  va*gue  declamation  and  scurri- 
feus  language,  may,  very  probably,  find  much  grati- 
fication, in  the  perusal  of  this  last  publication,  arul 
will,  no  doubt,  hail  the  author  as  one  of  the  benefac- 
tors of  the  human  species;  but  he,  who  before  he  re- 
iinquish  the  faith  of  his  forefathers,  must  be  drawn 
over  by  the  superior  force  of  cool  and. deliberate  ar- 
^ment,  may  peruse  these  pages,  without  reaping 
.any  other  knowledge  than  a  ihorough  conviction  on 
his  own  mind,  that  the  man,  who  has  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  substitute  the  writings  of  Boulanger,  in 
the  place  of  his  bible,  is  in  a  poor  way  of  amendinf^ 
hb  morals,  curbing  his  passions,  or  making  hiii.cl; 
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or  his  neighbours,  inofe  happy  even  in  this  life,  inde^ 
pendent  of  any  prospect  of  futurity.  He  likewise 
furnished  to  the  Encyelopedii  the  articles  Deluge^  Cor^ 
vee  and  SodetS,  and  left  behind  him  in  M&  a  die- 
tionary,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  concofdance  m 
ancient  and  modern  language. — As  a  man,  he  is«aid 
to  have  been  of  a  sweet,  calm,  and  engaging  temper; 
which,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile,  with 
the  dark,  impetuous^  ardent  spirit,  that  appears  to 
have  actuated  him  as  a  writer. 

BOUVART,  (Michael  Philip)  J)octor  Ke- 
gent  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  and  associate  veteran  of 
Uie  academy  of  sciences,  was  born  11th  Jan.  1721, 
at  Chartres,  in  France,  where  his  family  had,  for 
many  generations,  practised  physic,  with  reputation. 

M.  JBouvart  prepared  himself  to  practise,  in  his 
native  town,  the  profession  of  his  ancestors,  and, 
being  entrusted  widi  the  care  of  a  small  hospital^  be- 
gan to  instruct  himself  in  the  principles  of  medkinej 
with  the  greatest  advantage,  as  the  number  of  pat 
tients,  whom  he  attended  being  few,  gave  him  as 
opportunity  of  making  accurate  observations^  on  the 
symptoms  of  diseases,  and  the  effects  of  remedies,  and 
taught  him  to  lay  up  a  solid  and  certain  basis  of  gene^ 
ral  results,  which  might  form  his  experience  and  direct 
his  future  practice.  After  having  continued  at  tUs 
hospital  Jong  enough  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  his 
future  utility,  he  removed  to  Paris,  where,  in  1745, 
he  was  appointed  professor  to.  the  royal  college. 

A  two  told  prospect  seemed  now  to  open  to  the 
choice  of  M.  Bouvart,  that  of  the  sciences  and  thatof 
physic.  In  pursuing  the  study  of  the  former,  he 
might  have  expected  a  more  speedy  advancement  in 
reputation,  and  a  mere  peaceable  life;  while  the 
gloomy  scenes  of  misery  and  disease  would  not  have 
embittered  his  days;  but,  as  he  used  to  express  him- 
seJf,  «  though  in  his  youthful  days,  he  had  been  de- 
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mNMn  of  reputa^n,  yet  fie  was  quickly  undeceived 
and  became  "only  ambitious  of  thfe  gloiy  of  being  use* 
fill  to  his  fellow  creatures.'* 

But  in  abandoning  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences, 
he  renounced  those  a^anta?es^  which  his  merit  had 
procured  him,  by  resigning  his  chair  in  the  royal  col- 
lege. He  was  soon  satisned,  however^  that  he  had 
acted  wisely  in  relinquishing  every  pursuit,  which 
might  impede  his  success  in  that  profession  for  which 
he  conceived  himself  most  eminently  qualified;  as 
his  industry  was,  in  a  short  time,  followed  by  so  great 
success,  that  his  practice  became  fully  as  extensive, 
as  that  of  any  of  his  cotemporaries  in  Paris. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  in  a  great  city  like 
I%ris,  a  physician  of  estaft^hed  reputation,  will  find 
it  necessary  to  devote  his  %hote  time  to  his  practice, 
and  of  course,  will  have  little  leisure  to  write  books; 
those,  therefore,  of  M.  Bouvaft  were  few  in  num- 
ber. 

We  only  find  one  memoir  of  M.  Bouvart  in  the 
collection  of  the  academy  of  sciences.  Mr.  Tennent 
having  observed  some  anklogy  between  the  effects  of 
the  bite  of  the  rattle  snake,  and  fhe  symptoms  of  pleu- 
tisy,  had  thought  of  employing,  in  this  disease,  the 
polygala  of  Virginia,  known  by  the  Indians  as  a  spe- 
cific  against  the  bite  of  that  serpent.  The  experi- 
ment was  very  successfully  tried  in  America.  M . 
Bouvart  repeated  it  in  France;  and  making  some 
changes  in  the  method  of  administering  the  remedy, 
he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  render  the  use  of  it  more 
certain  in  its  eflfects;  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
he  found  this  root  no  less  successful  in  dropsy.  The 
only  other  works,  which  he  published  separately,  are 
upon  polemical  subjects,  the  success  of  which  is  but 
transient,  and  a  durable  reputation  resulting  from 
them,  but  very  rare. 

A  physician  being  sent  to  Paris  as  an  innoculator, 
soon  excited,  in  that  city,  considerable  confidence. 
Amongst  physicians,  however,  there  were  many  op- 
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poDents  tothepr^ctfceof  in]3t>cuIatk»T»  naumgA  v^^kf^m 
we  are  sorry  jUxenumc^Tate.  M,  Bpuvar^.  It  is  dUstrefCH 
ing  to  fiad  some  men,  respectabie.for  theitgeniiis  and 
learniDgt  constantly  in  the  jnuniber  jqF  tbo^,.  whoare 
inimicaLXo  great  and  useful  discoveries;^. but  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  tb^ft  this  has.  be^n  too>frcqiieBt- 
ly  the  case  in.eyief  age  and  country^  M.  BouYart, 
^  was  witness  of  t^^^e  succesuful  rprogress^t  wibj^hthe 
practii:t  of  innocui^tioa  was  isiaking  lia  France  and 
diiferent  countries  of  Europe,  aadjsafv  both  the  .be- 
|[innin§  and  termination  of  the  disputes  on  jrhc  sub- 
ject, without  changing  his  opinion ;  but  ooovinced,  at 
last,  of  the  absurdity  qf  endeavouring  to  gaiivpfoaieljta 
to  his  ideas,  he  ceased .  to  oppose,  the  stream,  and 
embraced  the  last  cQUsr^btkion  of  tliose,  whp  lave 
vainly  combatted  against  ingenious^  and  useful  navel- 
ties,  the  hope  of  seeing  them  pass  9Ut  of  fashioou 

M.  Bouvart  possessed  an  advantage  not  always  af> 
companying  a  very  extensive  knowledge,  or  reputa« 
tion  of  protessional  character,  that  of  haviag  an  abun- 
dance of  ready  wit. ;  He  always  expressed  himself 
with  ah  accutehess  of  thought,  which  the  coldness 
of  his  tone,  and  the  sinoothness  of  hi&  voices  reodeied 
more  striking.  Independent  in  fortune,  he  neilhtr 
flattered  his  superiors,  nor  feared  the  veBgeance  <rf 
bis  enemies.  He  wa3  scrupulously  attentive  to  hii 
patients,  but  without  the  least  tincture  of  compla^ 
sance ;  his  thoughts  being  much  more  directed  to  the 
safety  of  tlie  sufferers,  than  to  the  administering  -of 
consolation.  The  character  and  disposition  of  lit 
Bouvart  rendered  him  a  physician  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  treatment  of  desperate  diseases,  where  the.pa^ 
tient  is  submissive,  the  friends  less  fond  of  reasoning, 
the  administration  of  remedies  less  certain,  and  the 
termination  more  rapid.  In  chronic  cases,  the  pa- 
tience of  M.  Bouvart,  or  that  of  the  sufferer,  seldom 
lasted  long  enough  for  him  to  be  able  to  discover  the 
success  of  his  treatment.  When,  in  consuitatioQ 
with  his  brethren  of  the  faculty,  he  was  too  much  oc- 


cnpied  in  convertatfon  with  his  patient,  to  learn  the 
sentiments  of  those  with  whom  he  consulted.  He 
supported  his  opinions  with  all  the  authority  of  sound 
nmson,  and  he  too  frequently  forgot  that  reason  ne- 
ver possesses  more  influence,  than  when  it  is  offered, 
not  as  a  law,  which  must  be  obeyed,  but  as  an  opin- 
ion, which  merits  a  candid  examination. 

An  immense  practice  and  a  wealthy  marriage,  had 
procured  him  a  considerable  fortune,  the  use  of  which 
he  did  not  conline  to  acts  of  ostentation  and  prodiga- 
lity, but  to  the  diffusion  of  comfort  and  relief  to  the 
indigent  and  distressed.  In  the  mean  time  he  was 
very  severe  on  the  avarice  of  the  rich ;  one'  of  this 
description,  sent  by  a  valet  de  chambre,  a  very  small 
and  shabby  fee  for  a  long  attendance  :  M.  Bouvart 
returned  it,  saying,  "  tell  your  mastef,  that  I  prescribe 
medicines  to  the  poor  gratis."  If  he  were  thus  se- 
vere to  his  avaricious  patients,  to  others-  of  a  different 
description,  he  knew  how  to  be  profusely  generous. 
A  banker  in  Paris,  after  experiencing  some  consider- 
able losses,  was  at  the  point  of  stopping  payment, 
and  the  violent  disappointment  which  it  occasioned, 
affected  his  health.  At  the  first  glance,  M.  Bouvart 
suspected  the  cause  of  his  indisposition,  and  though 
he  could  not  force  the  secret  from  the  banker,  yet  he 
learned  from  his  wife,  that  to  give  satisfaction  ta  his 
creditors,  he  was  in  need  of  about  4000  dollars, 
which  he  could  iiot  procure  from  any  of  his  friends. 
M.  Bouvart  heard  this  without  speaking  aword^ 
quitted  the  house,  and  immediately  returning  brought 
with  him  the  sum,  and  thus  wrought  an  instantaneous 
cure  on  his  patient. 

A  very  few  hours  of  sleep,  and  an  hour  for  each 
meal,  were  all  that  M.  Bouvart  allowed  to  the  inter- 
mission of  his  labours,  and  this  manner  of  living  he 
continued,  till  he  was  near  seventy  years  old,  when 
he  first  began  to  perceive  his  faculties  weaken  and 
btmself  ^rowing^' daily  more  feeble.  His  infirmi- 
ties gaining  ground,  were  accompanied  with  some 


diseaaes^  for  which  his  fifends  proposed  rctobdicat 
he,  however,  refused  them,  saying,  ^'I  hare  loved 
life,  only  that  I  might  be  able  to  make  myself  useitd 
to  others ;  the  remedies  which  my  ^bcokea  constittt« 
tion  has  not  power  to  assist,  would  harrass  the  abort 
remains  of  my  existence,  and  only  prolong  it  to  my 
sorrow/'  A  fever  of  a  short  dunuion  terminated  hia 
life,  on  the  19th  Jan.  1787. 

BOULTER,  (Dr.  Huoii)  was  bom  in  or  nea< 
London,  of  reputable  parents.  He  was  educated  at 
Merchant*taylor's  school ;  and,  before  the  revolutioOy 
he  was  chosen  a  demy  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxfeid* 
9t  the  same  election  with  Mr.  Addison  and  Dr.  Wil- 
cox, which,  from  the  merit  and  learning  of  the  jnar- 
sons  elected,  was  commonly  called  the  Golden  election. 
He  afterwards  becsrae  fellow  of  the  smne  college,  i& 
which  station  he  continued  till  the  year  1700,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  the  parsonage  of  St.  Olave,  k 
^thwark,  and  the  arch-deaconry  of  Surty.  Then» 
he  continued^  very  feithfully  disdiarging  every  paij^ 
of  bis  pastoral  office,  till  the  year  }719,  when  he  at^ 
tended  George  I.  as  his  chaplain,^  to  Hanover  ^  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  employed  to  teach  priooe  Fre^ 
deric  the  English  laaguage.  Here,  by  lus  good  con^ 
duct,  he  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  king,  that, 
up<m  his  return^  he  promoted  him  to  the  bishopric  of 
f^istol. 

As  he  was  visitmg  his  diocese,  five  years  afterwards^ 
be  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  ac* 
quainting  him,  that  his  majesty  had  nominated  hixa  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Armagh  and  primacy  of  Ireland. 
ll)is  honour  he  would  have  gladly  declined ;  and  de* 
sired  the  secretary  to  use  his  good<^ces  with  his  vca^ 
>esty  to  excuse  him  from  accepting  it  Ireland,  at 
this  juncture,  happened  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  dis* 
traction,  and  the  ministry  thought  the  bisbop  would 
greatly  contiibute  torestcffe  tranc^uilllty,  by  his  taleots^ 


judgment  and  moderation.  The  king»tlierefore,laid  hi9 
absolute  commands  upon  him ;  to  which  he  submit- 
!ed»  but  with  some  reluctance.  As  soon  «s  he  had 
taken  possession  of  the  primacy,  he  began  to  consider 
that  country,  in  which  providence  had  cast-  bis  lot, 
as  his  own  ;  and  to  promote  its  true  interest  with  the 
greatest  zeal  and  assiduity.  He,  accordingly^  in  in^ 
numerable  instances,  exerted  himself  in  the  noblest 
acts  of  beneficence  and  public  spirit.  In  seasons  of 
the  greatest  scarcity,  he  was  more  than  once  instru^ 
mental  in  preventing  a  famine,  which  threatened  that 
nation.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  distributed  vast 
quantities  of  corn  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  which 
the  house  of  commons  past  a  vote  of  public  thanks: 
md,  at  another  time,  2,500  person^)  were  fed  twice 
every  day  at  the  poor  house,  in  Dublin,  chiefly  at  the 
primate's  cxpence.  When  schemes  were  proposed 
tor  the  advantiq^e  of  the  country,  he  encouraged  and 
promoted  them  not  only  with  his  counsel,  but  hi^ 
purse.  He  had  a  great  compassion  for  the  poor  clergy 
of  his  diocese,  who  were  disabled  from  giving  Xheit 
children  a  proper  education ;  and  he  maintained  se^* 
^  yeral  of  the  children  of  such,  in  the  university.  He 
erected  four  houses,  at  Drogheda,  for  the  reception 
of  clergymen's  widows,  and  purchased  an  estate  for 
the  endowment  of  them.  His  charities  for  augment* 
ing  small  livings,  and  buying  glebes,  amounted  to 
upwards  of  133,200  dollars,  besides  what  heMevised 
1^  will  for  the  like  purposes,  in  England.  In  shorty 
the  instances  he  ^ave  of  his  generosity  and  benevor 
lence  of  heart,  his  virtue,  his  piety  and  his  wisdom^ 
are  almost  innumerable  j  and  the  history  of  his  life 
is  his  noblest  panegyric. 

This  excellent  prelate  had  gone  to  London,  on  A 
visit,  in  June  1743,  where  he  died  soon  aften  Ifo 
was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  a  beautiftti 
monument  of  finely  polished  marble  is  erected  to  htl 
memory. 

Vok  I.  No.  S.  Pa 
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BOWDOIN,  (Jambs)  was  bom  in  Boston,  MasJik 
chusett^,  August  18th  1727.  The  father  and  ancesto^' 
of  this  great  man  were  natives  of  France,  and  had  an 
handsomepatemal  estate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  R<> 
chelle,  Tne  family  being  protestant,  they  took  refuge 
in  Ireland ;  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nan  tz,b^ 
Louis  XIV.  in  the  year  1686,  being,  at  that  time, obliged 
to  abandon  their  native  country  and  their  property,  on 
account  of  their  religion.  They  did  not,  however, 
approve  of  their  situation,  in  Ireland,  and  shortly 
after  embarked  for  New-England,  and  landed  ^l 
Falmouth,  now  Portland,  in  Casco  bay,  in  the  yciai 
1688.  Here  they  continued  for  some  time,  and  (roa 
thence,  they  moved  to  Boston.  It  is  very  remarkji- 
ble,  that  the  then  inhabitants  of  Casco  bay  were  ift 
cut  off  by  the  Indians,  and  the  settlements  oumt,  the 
day  succeeding  the  removal  of  this  family  in  16^0. 

A  situation  more  pitiable  and  distressmg  than  thjai 
of  this  family,  can  scarcely  be  conceived;  especially, 
when  we  are  told,  that  the  small  sum  of  property  col- 
lected in  the  confused  moments  of  an,  unexpected  per- 
secution, was  then  exhausted.  But  these  difHculties» 
insurmountable  as  they  may  appear,  were  nevertheless 
overcome  by  an  animated  industry.  The  father  of  tb^ 
4ate  Mr.  Bowdoin,  came  into  this  country  a  youi^ 
man,  a  stranger,  without  friends;  yet  by  diligence  ana 
exertions  scarcely  to  be  parallelled;  he,  from  small 
beginnings,  established  himself  into  extensive  busi- 
ness. By  a  successful  series  of  honourable  commerce^ 
he  became  an  eminent  merchant,  and  amassed  a  larg;^ 
fortune,  with  an  unsullied  reputation. 

Hisf  son  James,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  gav^ 
early  proofs  of  genius,  and  was  distinguished  when 
a  youth,  by  his  steadiness,  ingenuity  and  good  be- 
haviour. The^  same  character  marked .  him  througli 
the  progress  of  his  education,  from  the  school,  to  mc 
completion  of  his  studies,  aJt  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  where  he  took  the  degree  o£ 
batcnelor  of  arts,  at  the  commencement  in  1745» 
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During  his  residence  at  that  senjinary>  a.  cloae  appli«>' 
cation  to  study  added  to. a  lively  and  penetrating  gQr 
hius„  distinguished  him  from  most  of  bis  fellow  stu- 
dents, whilst  modesty,  politeness,  and  philanthropy, 
elicited  expectations  the  most  flattering  .as  to  his  fa- 
ture  eminence. 

His  father  dying  In  the.  year  1747,  he  came  to  the; 
possession  of  an  ample  fortune,  at  the  age  of  twenty-? 
one  years^  a  situation  toodazzling for  most  youngmen, 
and,  in  which,  few  at  that  age,  would  have  conduct- 
ed themselves  with  propriety.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
Ijbwcver,  that  he  had,  hitherto,  been  an  absolute  stran- 
ger to  those  sallies  of  youth,  which,  though  common 
tc}  most  men,  are  seldom  entered  upon,  without  open? 
ing  a  door  to  moral  depravity,  and  now  that  he  wa$ 
left  to  himself,  he  at  once  adopted  that  system  of  Iife» 
which  was  most  rational,  pleasing,  and  beneficial. 
He  married  at  twenty-two,  a  daughter  of  John  Erv- 
ing,  Esq.  and  entered  upon  a  course  of  study  and 
elegant  relaxation,  uniting  ulile  dula\  to  which  h^ 
lindeviatingly  adhered  through  life, 

His  fellow  citizens  did  not  long  view  with  indiffer- 
ence, his  talents  and  qualifications.  In  the  year  1763, 
the  suffrages  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  made  Mr^ 
Uowdoin  their  representative,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  general  court,  where  his  learning,  politeness  and 
eloquence  soon  rendered  him  conspicuous.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  house  of  representatives,  until  the  year 
1756,  when  he  was  chosen,  into  the  council.  He 
there,  in  an  able,  masterly,  uniform  manner,  advo- 
cated the  cause  of  his  country.  I9  the  disputes,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  late  revolution,  his  writings 
and  services  were  eminently  useful.  Governors  Ber- 
nard and  Hutchinson,  were  constrained  to  confess,  in 
their  confidential  letters  to  the  British  ministry,  the 
Iveight  of  his  opposition  to  their  measures.  In  par- 
,ticuTar,  governor  Bernard,  unwilling  to  be  exposed 
to  it,  negatived  him  as  a  counsellor,  in  the  year  17dy, 
In  1770,  the  town  of  Boston  again  chose  him  a  re- 
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presentative,  snd  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who,  in  that  fear^ 
succeeded'  to  be  governor,  permitted  him  to  t^e  a 
ieat  at  the  council  board,  because,  said  he,  in  his  c^ 
ficial  letters,  '*  his  opposition  to  our  measures  will  be 
less  injurious  in  the  council,  than  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives." In  the  year  1775,  a  year,  the  most 
critical  and  important  to  America,  Mr.  Bowdain  was 
chosen  president  of  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  and 
he  continued  in  that  office,  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  till  the  adoption  of  the  state  constitution  in  the 
year  1780.  He  was  president  of  the  convention,  who 
formed  it ;  and  some  of  its  principal  beauties  wece 
the  result  of  his  knowledge  of  government. 

In  the  years  of  17&5  and  1786,  Mr.  Bowdoin  was 
chosen  governor  of  the  commonwealth.    In  this  jo#> 
fice,  his  wisdom,  his  firmness,  and  inflexible  integri- 
ty, shone  conspicuouously.    He  came  to  the  chair  <tf 
government,  at  the  most  unfortunate  period  after  the 
Involution.    The  people  at  large,  had  been  infatuated 
with  the  sudden  influx  of  foreign  luxuries,  after  die 
peace,  and  had  nearly  exhausted  the  country  of  its 
specie,  while  the  heavy  taxes  of  the  war  yet  burtkeo* 
ed  them.    In  this  state  of  things,  too  many  ^rew  di»> 
satisfied  with  the  government,  and  were  ready  to  de»* 
troy  that  constitution,  which  was  the  source  of  their 
freedom  and  happiness.    It  was  truly  a  time  to  tij 
men's  integrity;  especially  with  a  chief. magistrate, 
whose  indispensible  duty  it  became,  to  stand  between 
tile  interests  of  the  people  and  their  passions,  and  in 
a  manner  to  offer  himself  a  Voluntary  sacrifice  to  the 
public  good.    Happy,  indeed,  was  it  for  his  country^ 
that  he  bad  stability  to  resist  the  follies  and  vices  of  tte 
times !    As  much  reputation  was  derived  to  th&  go* 
vemment  of  Massachusetts  from  subduing  this  insur* 
rection,  as  from  any  event  ifi  her  political  histoiy.^ 
The  American  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  we  i^ 
lude  to  the  insurrection,  which  was  excited  by  Daniel 
Shays,  and  which  was  happily  suppressed^  with  the 
loss  of  only  a  few  individuals^ 
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-  Governor  Bowdob  was  ft  teamed  and  studious  raaow 
He  consequently  felt  a  warn)  solicitude  for  the  interests 
of  literature^  and  constantly  exerted  himself  to  pro- 
mote them.  The  university^  of  Cambridge,  his  alma 
mater  always  experienced  his  warm  affection  and  ge- 
nerous support.  He  subscribed  liberally  for  the  r&> 
storation  or  its  library,  in  the  year  1764,  when  it  was 
.consumed  by  fire;  and  he  presented  its  apparaura  witb 
an  elegant  and  valuable  orrery.  He  ws»  chosen  a  fel^ 
low  of  the  corporation  in  the  year  1779;  but  the  caret 
and  weight  or  government,  which  he  sustained,  in- 
*duced  him,  in  the  year  1785,  to  resign  the  office,  nor 
could  he  be  afterwards  persuaded  to  resume  it.  He 
fek,  however,  to  his  last  hours,  an  affectbnate  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the  college;  and  bequeathed  it  bf 
his  will,  four  hundred  pounds,  New-England  curren- 
cy, (1333  Dollars)  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  ap- 
{riied  to  the  distribution  of  premiums  amongst  the 
students,  for  the  encouragement  of  useful  and  politf 
literatiire. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science,  im 
corporated  at  Boston,  May  4th  1760,  at  a  time,  when 
our  countiy  was  in  the  deepest  distress^  ^nd  calculate 
ed  to  promote  its  reputation  and  interest,  was  formed 
under  his  auspices  and  influence,  and  was  an  object 
pf  his  warm  and  steady  attention.  He  was  chosen 
first  president,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  his 
death.  He  was  esteemed  by  its  members  as  the  pride 
and  ornament  of  their  institution.  To  this  body  go* 
vemer  Bowdoin  bequeathed  his  valuable  library  con» 
sisting  of  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  volumes,  upon 
every  branch  of  science,  and  in  almost  every  Ian* 
guage,  together  with  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds 
(SSS  Dollars). 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts 
bank,  and  was  its  president  for  several  years. 

The  pursuits  of  learning  and  policy  did  not  engross 
hia  whole  attention,  nor  prevent  him  from  attending 
to  the  calls  of  humanity;  mankind  are  indebted  ta 
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to  him  for  hig  Bxfertions- Irt  ^tablhhm|;  *'The  Htt* 
inafie  Society  of  the  ConunonwedUh^fMa^achusett^,^ 
wiiich  promises  relief  and  additit^nal  security  to*  tH^ 
,  lives  of .  unfortunate' ))4rsoi)s;  especially  seamen.  Of 
this  society^  he  wasT  the  Able  and  benevolent  presi- 
dent. 

Perhaps  governor  Bowdoin's  literary  abilities  and 
character  were  less  known -in -his -<i^n  country,  fkan 
among  foreigners;  for  he  received  many  flattering dte»' 
tinctions  from  learned  societies  in  Europe.  In  th^ 
yean  1767,  he  was  chosen  a  member  or  the  society 
for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  agricuhtire,  and  cdni» 
merce,  in  Gneat  Britain.  In  1785,  he  was  constilutof 
doctor  of  laws,  by  the  i^niversity  of  Edinburgh.  M^ 
was  also  a  member  of  the  royal  Societies  of  L&fldott* 
and  Dublin.  But  his  merit  was  not  nieglected  at  home; 
The  university  of  Cambridge,  his  alma  mater ^  antf 
also  that  i»fi  Philadelphia^  presented  him  witfr  a  dt^ 
ploma^  announcing  Mm  to  be  doctor  of  laws. 

It  would  be  injustice  tp  the  memory  of  this  good 
man»  not  to  dedave^  that  he  was  deeply  Convinced  of 
the  truth  and  eKcellence  of  Christianity,  and  tfmt  il" 
had  a  constat  efficci^  both  upon  his  private  atad  pub^r 
lie  lifew  Elevated  as  his  situation  was,  he  scrupled  nbt 
to  profe^  iti  in  the  most  public  manner.  He  was  ntf 
examplary  member  of  the.  ehurch,  in  Brattle-strctff; 
Boston,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  to  the  poof  df 
that  congregation,  he, ^likewise,  by  his  will,  bequeathf* 
•d  a  legacy* 

He  died  at  his  mansion  house,  in  Boston;  on  the 
QthNav«  1790,  after  a  painftil  and  distressing  sickness* 
of  three  months.  He  resigned  his  life  in  the  full  belief 
of  the  religion,  which  he  had  professed,  was  suppiOrted* 
in  his  last  moments,  by  its  animating  hopes;  ahd^ 
submitted  to  his  fate  with  a  phibsophical  calmnesrand 
resignation.  *  * 

As  a  man,  a  philosopher,  a  statesman,  a  scholar 
and  a  christain,  he  was  a  character,  whose  virtues 
were  well  worthy  of  imitation.  His  amiable  andrespect- 


^hh  widvw'  and  Iwo  chiidrtfn  were  left  tosurvive  him  J 
the.  e}<k^;a.4fugbter«  oamed. Elizabeth/ the  widow 
Qf  the  late  Sir  John  Temple,  consul  general  in 
America,  from  the  courto£  |;rea1^ Britain:  the  younger, 
g  $03119  Jame$  Bowdoin  Esq.  of  Massachusetts. 

.BOY£R>  (Abei.)  anreminent  writer,  was  born  at 
Castres*  ia  France,  iu  1664.  On  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nanta,  he  went  to  Geneva,  then  to 
Franeker»  and  finidly  to  England,  where  he  made  $a 
gfftftt  proficiency  la  .the  English  language, ythat  he 
%9oq«became  an  author  <^considerable  note  in  it,  be^^ 
iDg^  emplayed  in  several  peciodical  and  political  pro* 
4uctipfi9.  He,  for  many  years,  had  the  principal  nia-« 
nageme^tof  a  Newspaper^  called  the  *^  Post-boy.' - 
Hcj  likewise,  published  a  rnQnttily  work,  entitled 
the  "Pblitical  State  of;  Great  Britain.^* '  He  wrote  a 
life  of  Queen  xAnne,  in  folip^  which,  is  esteemed  a 
iiery  good  chronicle  of  that  period  of  the  English  his* 
tpry.  But  he  is  nipst  famed  for  his  excellent  dictiona^ 
ry,  and  grammar  of  the.  French  language,  which  have 
be^en  long  esteemed  the  beitt  of  tittif  kind.  He  also 
wcote^.o^  father  traaslatcd  from' the  French  of  M.  Ra* 
aa<V  the  tragedy  of  Iphi^nia,  which  he  publishedy 
und^  the  titfe  of  "  The  Victim."  It  was  peribrmed 
with  great  success  and  affiardsa  strong  pnx>f  of  the^ 
abittties  of  its  author.  Writing  with  any.  degree  of 
correctness^  even  in  prose,  in  a  foreign  language,  i» 
ap  excellence  not. often  attained  ;  but  to  arrive  to  such 
per^pction,  as  to  be  even  tolerable  in*  poetry^  and 
efipei^ially  in  the  drama,  in  which  the  diction  and 
manner  qf  expression  require  a  peculiar  dignity  and 
force^  ^nd.in  a  language  so  difficult  to  attain  the  per<- 
feet  comqaapd  of  as  the  Enelidi,  is  what  has  i>een 
yery  seldom  accomplished.    He  died  in  1739. 
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BOYLE»  (Robert)  ooe  of  the  greatest  ptiitoM* 
phers^  as  well  as  best  of  men,  that  any  nation  haa 
produced;  was  the  seventh  son  and  the  fourteenth 
child  of  Richard  earl  of  Cork^  and  born  at  Lismore, 
in  the  province  of  Munster,  Ireland^  January  25tb 
1627.  Having  lost  his  mother,  when  he  was  only 
three  years  old,  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
country  nurse,  with  instructions  to  bring  him  up  aa 
hardy  as  if  he  had  been  her  own  son  ;  for  his  father, 
he  tells  u^  ^*  had  a  perfect  aversion  to  the  fondnessr 
of  those  parents,  which  made  them  breed  their  chil« 
dren  so  nice  and  tenderly,  that  a  hot  sun  or  a  good 
fitiowex  of  rain  as  much  endangers  them,  as  if  they  virene 
n»de  of  butter,  or  of  sugar."  By  this  he  gained  a 
strong  and  vigorous  constitution,  which,  however,  lie 
afterwards  lost,  by  its  bein|^  treated  too  tenderly. 
After  having  been  mstructed  m  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  English,  French  and  Latin  languages,  by  his  ia« 
ther's  chaplain,  he  was,  in  l635,  sent  to  Englimd, 
to  be  educated  at  Eaton  school,  where  he  soon  dis-' 
covered  a  force  of  understanding,  which  promised 
great  things,  and  a  disposition  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prove it  to  the  utmost.  He  continued  there  till  the 
autumn  of  1638,  when  he  and  his  brother  Francis 
were  sent  abroad,  on  their  travels,  to  France  and  Ge^ 
neva,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Marcombes.  Mr.  Boyle, 
during  his  stay  at  Geneva,  resumed  his  acquaintance 
with  the  mathematics,  or  at  least  with  the  elements 
of  that  science,  of  which  he  had  before  gained  some 
knowledge. 

Whilst  he  remained  there,  he  rtiade  some  excur- 
sions to  visit  the  adjacent  country  of  Salroy,  and  even 
proceeded  as  far  as  Grenoble,  in  Dauphine.  He  took  a 
view  also  of  those  wild  mountains,  where  Brufto,  the 
first  author  of  the  Carthusian  monks,  lived  in  solitude, 
and  where  the  first  and  chief  of  the  Carthusian  ab« 
l^eys  is  situated.  Here  Mr.  Boyle  relates,  that  his 
mind,  which  was  naturally  grave  and  serious,  was 
seized  with  an  oppressive  melancholy,  which  occa- 
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sioned  such  hideous  distracting  doubts  of  some  of  the 
fundamentals  of  Christianity,  that  though  his  looks 
did  little  betray  his  thoughts,  nothing  but  the  forbid- 
ness  of  self-dispatch  hindered  his  acting  it  He  labour- 
ed under  this  melancholy  for  many  months  3  but,  at 
last,  getting  out  of  it,  he  set  about  enquiring  into  the 
grounds  and  foundation  oT  the  christian  religion,  "that 
so,**  says  he,  "  though  he  believed  more  than  he  could 
comprehend,  he  might  not  believe  more  than  he  could 
prove;  and  owe  the  steadfastness  of  his  faith  to  so  poor 
a  cause  as  the  ignorance  of  what  might  be  objected 
against  it."  He  became  confirmed  in  the  belief  of 
Christianity,  and  in  a  conviction  of  its  truth ;  yet  not 
soj  he  says,  but  that  "the  fleeting  clouds  of  doubt 
and  disbelief  did  never  after  cease  now  and  then  to 
darken  the  serenity  of  his  auiet,"  which  made  him  of- 
ten say,  that  "  injections  or  this  nature  was  such  a  dis- 
ease to  his  faith,  as  the  tooth-ache  is  to  the  body/** 

In  September  1641,  he  quitted  Geneva  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Florence,  where  he  spent  the  winter.  Here 
he  employed  his  spare  hours,  in  reading  the  moderii 
history,  in  Italian,  and  the  works  of  the  celebrated  as- 
tronomer Galileo,  who  died  in  a  village,  near  that  city, 
during  Mr.  Boyle*s  residence  in  it.  At  Florence,  he 
acquired  the  Italian  language,  which  he  understood 
perfectly;  though  he  never  spoke  it  so  fluently* as  the 
French,  of  which,  indeed,  he  was  so  great  a  master, 
that  he  frequently  passed  for  a  native  of  that  country, 
during  his  travels.  In  Marcli  1642,  he  proceeded  to 
Rome,  and  surveyed  the  numerous  curiosities  of  that 
city.  In  May  following,  we  find  him  at  Marseilles, 
where  he  received  his  father's  letters  informing  him  of 
the'  rebellion  which  had  broken  out  in  Ireland,  and 
with  how  great  difficulty  he  had  procured  the  small 
sum,  which  he  then  remmitted  to  them,  ih  order  to 
help  them  home.  They  never  received  this  money, 
and  were,  in  consequence,  so  much  reduced,  that 
when  at  Geneva,  their  tutor  Marcombe  was  oblig^ed 
to  take  up  some  jewek  upon  his  <Jwtl  credit,  which 
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Vftxc  afterwards  disposed  of  with  as  little  loss  as  poo^ 
sible,  and  with  the  cash  so  raised,  they  continued 
fheir  journey  to  England,  where  they  arrived  in  1644« 
On  his  arrival  there,  Mr,  Boyle  found  his  father  dead^ 
and,  though  the  earl  had  made  an  ample  provision 
for  him,  as  well  by  leaving  his  manor  of  Stalbridg^, 
in  England,  as  other  considerable  estates  in  Ireland, 
yet  from  the  distracted  state  of  affairs,  it  was  some  time 
before  he  could  receive  any  money. 

In  March  1646,  he  returned  to  his  manor,  where 
he  resided  till  May  1650.  During  his  residence  there, 
he  applied  himself,  with  incredible  industry  to  studies 
of  various  kinds.  He  omitted  no  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining the  acquaintance  of  persons  eminent  for  parts 
and  learning.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  members  of 
that  small,  but  learned  body  of  men,  which,  when 
all  academic  studies  were  interrupted  by  the  civil 
wars,  secreted  themselves  about  the  year  1645;  and 
held  private  meetings,  first  at  London,  then  at  Ox- 
ford,^ for  the  sake  of  canvassing  subjects  of  natural 
knowledge,  upon  that  plan  of  experiment,  which 
Lord  Bacon  had  delineated.  They  §tyled  themselves 
"  The  Philosophical  College  3"  and,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  King  Charles  II.  when  they  were  distinguish- 
ed openly  and  incorporated,  they  took  the  name  of  the 
"  Royal  Society.'' 

In  the  summer  of  1654,  he  put  in  execution  a  de- 
sign he  Ifed  formed,  for  some  time,  of  residing  at  0:fr 
ford,  which,  indeed,  was  at  that  time,  the  only  place 
he  could  have  lived  at  in  England,  with  much  satis- 
faction ;  as,  amidst  the  distractions  of  civil  war,  w^hich 
generally  prevailed  in  the  kingdom,  it  alone  seemed 
to  be  exempt  from  the  din  of  arms,  and  became,  on 
that  account,  the  general  resort  of  men  of  taste  and 
learning.  It  was  during  his  residence  here,  that  he 
improved  that  admirable  engine,  the  air-pump,  and  by 
numerous  experiments,  was  enabled  to  discover  se* 
veral  qualities  of  the  air,  so  as  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
a  complete  theory.    He  was  not,  however^  satisfieiJ 
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frtth  tWs;  but  laboured  incessantly  in  collectmg  and    ^ 
digesting,  chiefly  from  his  own  experiments,  the  ma- 
terials requisite  for  this  purpose.     He  declared  against 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  as  promising  much,  and  • 
performing  little;  and  giving  the  inventions  of  men 
for  indubitable  proofs,  instead  of  building  upon  ob- 
servation and  experiment.     He  was  so  zealous  for  this 
true  mode  of  learning  by  experiment,  that  though  the 
Cartesian  philosophy  then  made  great  noise  in  the 
world,  yet  he  would  never  be  persuaded  to  read  the 
works  of  Des  Cartes,  for  fear  he  should  be  led  away 
by  plausible  accounts  of  things  founded  on  conjecture 
and  merely  hypothetical.     But  philosophy  and  en-  . 
quiries  into  nature,  though  they  engaged  his  attention 
tifeeply,  did  not  occupy  it  entirely.     He  still  continu- 
ed to  pursue  critical  and  theological  studies,  and  in  • 
these  he  had  the  assistance  of  some  great  men,  parti- 
cularlv  Dr.  Thomas  Pocock,  Mr.  Thomas  Hyde,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Clark,  all  of  great  eminence  for  their 
skill  in  the  oriental  languages. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Mr.  Boyle 
vras  treated  with  great  civility  and  respect  by  the 
king,  as  well  as  by  the  two  great  ministers,  the  lord 
treasurer  Southampton,  and  the  lord  chancellor  Cla- 
rendon. He  was  solicited  by  the  latter  to  enter  into 
holy  orders,  not  only  out  of  regard  to  him  and  his  fa- 
roily,  but  chiefly  with  a  view  to  ^rve  the  church  it- 
scltj  for  on  accout^it  of  Mr.  Boyle's  distinguished 
learning  and  unblemished  reputation,  Lord  Clarendon 
was  induced  to  think,  ihat  any  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments he  might  attain,  would  be  so  discharged,  as  to 
do  honour  to  the  clergy  and  service  to  tlie  established 
coramunion.  Mr.  Boyle  considered  all  this  with  due 
attention ;  but  to  balance  these,  he  reflected,  that,  in 
the  situation  of  life  in  which  he  was,  whatever  he 
wrote  with  respect  to  religion,  would  have  so  much  the 
greater  weight,  as  coming  from  a  layman^  since  he 
well  knew,  that  the  irreligious  fortified  themselves, 
against  all  theit  the  c/^r^y  could  offer,  by  saying,  that 
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It  was  their  trade,  and  that  they  were  paid  for  it.  He.. 
considered,  likewise,  that  in  point  of  fortune  and  cha- 
racter, he  needed  no  accessions  j  and,  indeed,  he  nc«. 
ver  had  any  appetite  for  either.  He  chose,  therefore,, 
to  pursue  his  philosophical  studies,  in  such  a  manner 
as  might  be  most  effectual  for  the  support  of  reli- 
gion; and  began  to  communicate  to  the  world,  the 
fruits  of  these  studies. 

•  The  first  part  of  these  was  printed  at  Oxford,  in 
1660,  in  octavo,  under  the  title  of,  !•  "  New  expe- 
riments phisico-mechanical,  touching  the  spring  of 
the  air  and  its  effects."  2.  "  Seraphic  love,  or  some, 
motives,  and  incentives  to  the  love  of  God.*\3.  "Ce?* 
\ain  Physiological  Essays  and  other  Tract^,"  4. "  Seep 
Wal  Chemist,"  a  very  curious  and  excellent  woxk,  ^ 
with  the  addition  of  '*  Divers  experiments  and  notes 
about  the  preducibleness  of  chemical  principles." 

In  the  year  1 663,  the  royal  society  being  incorpo- 
rated, Mr.  Boyle  was  appointed  one  of  the  council; 
and  is  he  might  be  justly  reckoned  among  the  foun* 
ders  of  that  learned  body,  so  he  continued  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  industrious  of  its  members,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  life.  During  this  year,  he  pul^ 
lished,  1.  **  Considerations,  touching  the  usefulness  of 
experimental,  and  natural  philosophy,"  4to.  2.'^Expe-  . 
riments  and  Considerations  upon  Colours ;"  in  which 
work  he  shews  great  judgment,  accuracy,  andpenetra* 
tion ;  and  maybe  said  to  have  led  the  way  to  that  mighty 
genius,  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  has  since 
set  that  point  in  the  clearest  and  most  convincing 
light.  In  this  year,  he  likewise  published  *'  Considera- 
tions on  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

In  1664,  he  was  elected  into  the  company  of  the 
royal  mines:  and  was  all  this  year  taken  up,  in  the 
prosecution  of  various  good  designs,  which  probably 
was  the  reason,  why  he  did  not  send  abroad  any  trea- , 
tises,  either  on  religion  or  philosophy.  The  year  foU 
lowing  came  forth^his,  "  Occasional  Reflections  upon 
several  Subjects 3"   whereto  is  prefixed  a  discourse . 
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ifpmi  such  kind' of  thoughts.  This  piece  is  addressed 
to  Sophronia,  under  whose  name  he  concealed  that  of 
his  beloved  sister,  the  viscountess  of  Ranelagh.  The 
thoughts  themselves  are  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects, 
written  many  years  .before ;  some,  indeed,  upon  tri- 
vial occasions,  but  all  with  great  accuracy  of  learning, 
much  wit,  more  learning,  and  in  a  wonderful  strain 
of  moral  and  pious  reflection.  Yet  this  exposed  him 
to  the  only  severe  censure  that  ever  was  passed  upon 
him ;  and  that  too  from  no  less  a  man  than  the  cele* 
brated  Dean  Swift,  who,  to  ridicule  the^c  discourses, 
wrote  "  A  pious  meditation  upon  a  broomstick,  in 
the  style  of  the  honourable  Mr.  Boyle."  But,  as  his 
relation,  the  late  Lord  Orrery  has  said,  "  To  what  a 
faeig^fat  must  the  spirit  of  sarcasm  arise  in  an  author, 
who  could  prevail  on  himself  to  ridicule  so  |pod  a 
man  as  Mr.  Boyle  ?  The  sword  of  wit,  like  the 
scythe  of  time,  cuts  down  friend  and  foe,  and  attacks 
every  object  that  lies  in  its  way.  But,  sharp  and  irre>» 
sistible  as  the  edge  of  it  may  be,  Mr.  Boyle  will  al- 
ways remain  invulnerable." 

His  excellent  character,  in  all  respects,  had  pro- 
cured him  so  much  esteem  and  ajQFection  with  the  king, 
as  well  as  with  every  body  else,  that  his  majesty,  un- 
solicited, nominated  him  to  the  provostship  of  Eaton 
college,  in  August,.  1665.  This  was  thought  the 
fittest  employment  for  him  in  the  kingdom ;  yet,  after 
mature  deliberation,  though  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  all  his  friends,  he  absolutely  declined  it.  For  this 
he  had  several  reasons ;  he  thought  the  duties  of  that 
employment  might  interfere  with  his  studies :  he  was 
unwilling  to  quit  that  course  of  life,  which,  by  expe 
rience,  he  found  to  be  so  suitable  to  Jiis  constitution 
and  temper :  and,  above  all,  though  no  man  was  bet- 
ter qualified,  he  was  unwilling  to  enter  into  holy  or- 
ders, which  he  deemed  indispensable,  in  case  he 
should  accept  of  the  proposed  appointment. 

Were  we  to  enumerate  the  various  pu^blications 
which  issued  from  the  pen  of  this  extraordinary  man,  it 
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would  extend  thisarticle  farbeyond  our  limits.  We  shalT^ 
therefore,  only  observe,  that  notwithstanding  his  bo- 
dily infirmities  greatly  encreased,  in  consequence 
of  his  sedentafy  life  and  unceasing  application  to  stu* 
dy,  he  still  continued  to  enlighten  the  world  with  va- 
rious works,  all  of  which  were  calculated  either  to ' 
promote  useful  science,  or  to  recommend  and  enforce 
the  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  he  ever  considered  as  the  sole  and  only  source 
of  human  happiness. 

About  the  entrance  of  the  summer  of  1691,  he  be- 
gan to  feel  such  an  alteration  in  his  health  as^  induced 
him  to  think  of  settling  his  affairs ;  he,  accordingly, 
on  the  1 8th  July,  signed  his  last  will.  In  October 
his  distemper  encreased  5  and,  on  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember, he  departed  this  life,  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  ^buried  in  St  Martin's  church, 
Westminster,  on  the  7th  January  foUowing.  His 
funeral  sermop  was  preached  by  Dr.  Burnet,  bishop 
of  Salisbury  from  the  following  very  apposite  text, 
**  For  God  giveth  to  a  man  that  is  good  in  his  sight, 
wisdom,  knowledge  a^d  joy.*'  After  explaining  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  he  applied  the  doctrine  to  the 
honourable  person  deceased,  of  whom,  he  tclJs  us,  • 
he  was  the  better  able  to  give  a  character,  from  the 
many  happy  hours  he  had  spent  in  conversation  with  * 
him,  in  the  course  of  29  years.  He  gives  a  large  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Boyle's  sincere  and  unaffected  piety ; 
and  more  especially  of  his  zeal  for  the  christian  religion 
without  having  any  narrow  notions  concerning  it,  or 
mistaking,  as  many  do,  a  bigotted  heat,  in  favour  of 
a  particular  sect,  for  that  zeal,  which  is  an  orftament 
of^  a  true  christian.  He  mentions,  as  a  proof  of 
this,  his  noble  foundation  for  a  course  of  eight  anntml 
lectures,  to  prove  the  truth  of  revealed  religion  against 
infidels,  withput  descending  to  any  controversies  " 
amongst  christians,  and  to  answer  new  difficulties,  scru-  ^ 
pies,  &c.  the  effects  of  which,  have  been  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  many  volumes  of  excellent  discourses. 
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which  have  been  published  in  consequence  of  that  piow 
institution.  He  had  been,  for  many  years,  a  director 
of  the  East-Ind  ia  company,  and  very  useful  to  that 
great  body,  especially  in  procuring  their  charter ;  and 
the  only  reward  he  expected  for  his  labour,  Mras  the 
engaging  the  company  to  come  to  some  resolution  in 
favour  of  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  by  means  of 
their  flourishin|;  factories  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
As  a  proof  of  his  own  inclination  to  contribute,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  that  way,  he  was  at  the  charge  of  the 
translation  and  impression  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  Malayan  tongue,  which  he  caused  to  be  distribu* 
ted  all  over  the  East-Indies.  He  gave  a  noble  reward 
to  him  who  translated  Grotius's  incomparable  book 
•'oftbe  truth  of  the  christian  religion"  into  Arabic; 
.and  was  at  the  charge  of  a  whole  impression,  which 
he  took  care  should  be  dispersed  in  all  the  countries 
where  that  language  was  understood.  He  w^s  re- 
solved to  have  carried  on  the  impression  of  the  Nevr 
Testament  in  the  Turkish  language,  but  the  compa*- 
ny  thought  it  better  that  it  should  be  done  at  their  joint 
expence,  and  only  suffered  him  to  give  a  large  share 
towards  it.  He  was  at  the  expence  of  3,108  dollars 
in  the  edition  of  the  Irish  bible,  and,  likewise,  contri* 
bated  liberally  to  the  impression  of  the  Welch  bible. 
He  gave,  during  his  life,  1^332  dollars,  to  advance 
the  design  of  propagating  the  Christian  religion  in 
America;  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  East-India 
company  were  entertaining  propositions  for  the  like 
design,  in  the  east,  he  sent  444  dollars,  for  a  begin* 
ning,  as  an  example,  but  intended  to  carry  it  piuch 
farther  when  it  should  be  set  on  foot  to  purpose. 

In  other  respects,  hischarities  were  so  bountiful,  and 
extensive,  that  they  amounted,  as  this  prelate  tells  us^ 
to  upwards  of  lOOOl.  sterling,  (4,440  dollars)  per  an- 
num. But,  as  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow 
the  bishop  in  the  copious  and  eloquent  account  he  has 
given  us  of  this  great  man's  abilities,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  adding  the  short  eulogium  of  the  cele- 
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bratcd  Dr.  Boerhaave,  who,  after  having  declared 
Lord  Bacon  to  be  the  father  of  experimental  philoso* 
phy,  asserts,  that  "  Mr.  Boyle,  the  ornament  of  his 
age  and  country,  succeeded  to  the  genius  and  en- 
quiries of  the  great  chancellor  Verulam.  Whifch,  (says 
he)  of  all  Mr.  JBoyle's  writings  shall  I  recommend  ? 
All  of  them.  To  him  we  owe  the  secrets  of  fire,  air, 
water,  animals,  vegetables,  fossils,  so  that  from  his 
works  may  be  deduced  the  whole  system  of  natural 
knowledge." 

BOYSE,  (Samuel)  a  man  remarkable  for  the 
fineness  of  his  genius,  the  lowness  of  his  manners, 
and  the  wretchedness  of  his  life,  was  the  son  of  a 
dissenting  clergyman,  in  Dublin,  and  bom  in  the 
year  1708.  When  he  was  but  18  years  old,  his  fa- 
ther, who  probably  intended  him  tor  the  ministry, 
sent  him  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  that  he  might 
finish  his  education.  He  had  not  been  a  year  there, 
before  he  fell  in  love  with  a  poor  girl  in  that  city,  and 
was  imprudent  enough  to  interrupt  his  education  by 
marrying  her  before  he  had  entered  into  his  20th  year. 
The  natural  extravagance  of  his  temper  soon  exposed 
him  to  want ;  and  his  wife  being  also  dissolute 
and  vicious,  contributed  not  a  little  to  accelerate 
his  ruin.  His  father  supported  him  for  some  time  ; 
but  this  support  ceasing,  on  the  old  gentleman's  death, 
in  the  year  1728,  he  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  where  his 
poetical  genius  procured  him  many  friends  and  some  pa- 
trons. In  1731,  he  published  a  volume  of'poems, 
addressed  to  the  cpuntess  of  Eglinton,  who  was  a 
patroness  to  men  of  wit,  and  much  distinguished  Mr. 
jBoyse,  while  he  resided  in  that  country.  He  also 
wrote  an  elegy  upon  the  death  of  ladyStormont,  enti- 
tled "  The  tears  of  the  muses,"  vvith  which  Lord 
Stormont  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  ordered  Boysc 
a  handsome  present. 
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These  publications  were  the  means  ofrecomin&nd^ 
Ing  him  to  the  notice  of  persons  of  high  rank^  who 
were  desirous  of  promoting  his  interest.  In  particu* 
tar,  the  Dutchess  of  Gordon  was  so  solicitous  to  raise 
him  above  necessity,  that  she  employed  her  interest 
in  procuring  the  promise  of  a  place  for  him.  She 
gave  him  a  letter,  which  he  was  next  day  to  deliver 
to  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  at  £din« 
burgli.  It  happened,  that  he  was  then  some  miles 
distant  from  the  city;  and  the  morning,  on  which  he 
was  to  have  rode  to  town,  with  her  grace's  letter  of 
recommendation,  proved  to  be  rainy.  This  slender  cir- 
cumstance was  enough  to  discourage  Boyse,  who  ne* 
ver  thought  beyond  the  present  moment;  he  declined 
going  to  town,  on  account  of  the  rainy  weather,  and 
while  be  let  slip  the  opportunity,  the  place  was  bestow* 
ed  upon  another. 

Boyse,  at  last,  having,  by  his  imprudence^  defeated 
gll  the  kind  intentions  of  his  patrons  towards  him,  fell 
into  contempt  and  poverty,  which  obliged  him  to  quit: 
Edinburgh.  He  communicated  his  design  of  going 
to  London  to  the  Dutchess  of  Gordon,  who,  having 
still  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  poetical  abilities,  gave 
him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Mr.  Pope,  and 
procured  some  others  to  people  of  the  first  rank  in 
England.  Upon  his  arrival  in  London,  he  went  to 
Twickenham,  in  order,  to  deliver  the  Dutchess  of 
Gordon's  letter  to  Mr*  I?ope;  but  that  gentleman  not 
being  at  home,  Mr.  Boyse  never  gave  himself  the 
trouble  to  repeat  his  visit.  He  now  employed  him«« 
self  in  writing  poems;  but  those,  though  excellent  ia 
their  kind,  were  lost  to  the  wQrld  by  being  introduced 
with  no  advantage.  He  had  so  strong  a  propensity  to 
grovelling,  that  his  acquaintance  were  generally  of 
such  a  cast  as  could  be  of  no  service  to  him;  and 
those  in  higher  life^  he  addressed  by  letters,  not  hav- 
ing sufficient  confidence  or  politeness  to  converse  with 
them  familiarly.  Thus  unht  to  support  himself  in  the 
world,'  he  was  exposed  to  a  variety  of  distresses,  from 
Vol  L  No.  6.  R2 
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which  he  could  invent  no  means  of  extricating  hm^ 
self,  but  by  writing  mendicant  letters.  It  will  ap- 
pear amazing,  that  this  man,  of  so  abject  a  spirit,  was 
Voluptuous  and  luxurious.  Can  it  be  believed,  that 
often  when  he  had  received  a  guinea,  in  consequence 
of  a  supplicating  letter,  he  would  go  into  a  tavern, 
order  a  supper  to*  be  prepared,  drink  of  the  richest 
wines,  and  spend  all  the  money  which  had  just  been 
given  him  in  charity,  without  havin?  any  one  to  par-* 
f icipate  with  him,  and  while  his  wite  and  child  weie 
starving  at  home? 

It  was  about  the  year  1740,  that  Mr.  Boyse,  reduc- 
ed to  the  last  extremity  of  human  wretchedness,  bad 
not  a  shirt,  a  coat,  or  any  kind  of  apparel  to  put  on; 
the  sheets  in  which  he  lay,  had  been  carried  to  the 
pawn-broker*s,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  confined  to 
fcis  bed,  with  no  other  covering  than  a  blanket.  He 
had  little  support,  except  what  he  |[ot  by  writing  let- 
ters to  his  friends  in  the  most  ai)ject  style;  but  was, 
perhaps,  ashamed  to  let  this  instance  of  his  distress 
be  known,  which  probably  was  the  occasion  of  his 
remaining  six  weeks  in  that  situation.  During  this 
time,  he  had  some  employment  in  writing  verses  for 
^e  Magazines;  and  whoever  had  seen  him  tn  his 
study,  must  have  thought  the  object  singular  enough; 
he  sat  up  in  bed,  with  the  blanket  wrapt  about  him, 
through  which  he  had  cut  a  hole  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit  his  arm,  and  placing  the  paper  upon  his  knee, 
scribbled,  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  the  verses  be 
tvas  obliged  to  make.  Whatever  he  got  by  those, 
or  any  of  his  begging  letters,  was  but  just  sufficient 
for  the  preservation  df  life.  Perhaps,  he  would  bate 
remained  much  longer  in  this  distressing  situation, 
had  not  a  compassionate  gentleman,  upon  being  in- 
formed of  the  circumstance,  ordered  his  clothes  to  be 
redeemed,  and  thus  enabled  him  again  to  appear 
abroad. 

About  the  year  1745,  M.  Boyse's  wife  died,  upon 
l^hich  occasion  he  evinced  great  concera.    A  shott 


4iinfi  after  tfai&  ey^nt,  bis  behavibur  was  more  decent 
than  it  had  ever  been  before;  and  there  were  some 
liopes,  that  a  reformation,  though  late,  would  be 
wrought  upon  him.  He  was  then  employed  by  a 
bookseller  to  translate,  ^*  Fenelon,  On  the  Existence 
of  God;"  during  which  time,  he  married  a  second 
wife^  a  woman  in  low  circumstances,  but  well  enough 
adapted  to  his  taste.  He  still  cotinued  to  live  with  more 
regard  to  bis  character  and  supported  a  better  appear- 
ance tbaa  usua] ;  but  while  his  circumstances  were 
mending,  and  his  irregular  appetites  losing  ground, 
his  health  visibly  declined.  He  had  the  satisfaction, 
while  in  his  lingering  illness,  to  observe  a  poem  of 
fais,  entitled  "  The  Deity,"  recommended  by  two 
eminent  writers,  the  ingenious  Mr.  Fielding,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr^  Hervsey,  author  of  "  The  Meditations." 

Mr.  fioyse's  mind  was  often  religiously  disposed; 
he  frequently  talked  upon  that  subject,  and  probabljjr 
sufiered  a  great  deal  from  the  remorse  of  his  con- 
acknce.  'Rie  early  impressions  of  his  good  educa* 
tion,  were  never  entirely  obliterated,  and  his  whole 
life  was  a  continued  struggle  between  his  will  and 
reason,  as  he  was  always  violating  his  duty  to  the  one 
.while  he  feu  finder  the  subjection  of  the  other.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  this  war  in  his  mind,  that  he 
wrote  a  beautiful  poern  called  "  The  Recantation." 
laiMay  1649,  he  died,  in  obscure  lodgings;  but  ill 
sentiments,  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  believe, 
very  diiferent  from  those,  in  which  he  had  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life«  An  old  acquaintance  of  his 
endeavoured  to  collect  money  sufficient  4o  defray  the 
cxpences  of  his  funeral,  but  in  vain.  The  remains 
of  this  son  of  the  muses,  were,  therefore,  with  very 
little  ceremony,  hurried  away  by  the  parish  officers. 

Never  was  a  life  spent  with  leSs-grace  than  that  of 
Mr.  Boyse;.  and  never  were  ^uch  distinguished  abili* 
ties  given  to  less  purpose^  His  geniusVas  not  confin* 
cd  to  poetry  only ;  he  had  also  a  taste  for  paintings 
music,  and  heraldry ;  with  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
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irtry  well  acquainted.   His  poetical  pieces^  if  collect- 
ed, would  make  six  moderate  volumes. 

The  melancholy  fate  of  this  man^  as  well  as  that 
of  many  others,  which  could  be  adduced,  affords  a 
confirmation  of  this  truth,  that  it  requires  a  fortitude 
of  which  very  few  are  possessed,  to  refrain  from  the 
practice  of  excess  and  dissipation,  when  rendered  ha- 
bitual by  frequent  repetition,  in  early  life.  Youtk 
should,  therefore,  faithfully  remember,  that,  though 
habits  of  vice  are  speedily  acquired,  years  of  com* 
punction  are  too  often  ineffectual  to  eradicate  them* 

BRADFORD,  (William)  was  bom  ata  village 
in  the  North  of  England,  in  the  year  1588.  His  pa- 
rents dying  young,  the  care  of  his  education  devolved 
upon  his  relations,  who,  as  it  too  frequently  happens 
in  such  cases,  gave  themselves  little  concern  about  that 
truly  important  business;  hence,  though  his  paternal 
inheritance  was  .considerable,  his  literary  acquire* 
ments,  in  his  younger  years,  reached  no  farther  dian 
to  what  is  usually  taught  in  common  schools.  The 
strength,  however,  of  his  natural  talents,  in  a  great 
measure,  compensated  for  the  want  of  a  classical  and 
scientific  education. 

At  an  early  age,  his  mind  being  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  religion,  the  scriptures  became 
the  object  of  his  frequent  meditation.  The  practice 
of  the  established  church,  appeared  to  him  to  be,  in 
many  respects,  repugnant  to  tb^  contents  of  these  sar 
cred  writings;  hence,  notwithstanding  the  obloquy, 
which  was,  at  that  time,  attached  to  dissenters,  as  be 
could  not  satisfy  his  conscience,  by  continuing  longer 
in  the  episcopal  communion,  he  connected  himstP 
with  the  congregational  church,  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev  Messrs.  Clifton  and  Robinson,  a  part  of  whose 
flock,  some  years  afterwards,  formed  the  first  settle- 
ment in  New  England.  % 

The  situation  of  dissenters  in  England^  was,   at 
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diat  tiine,  cruel  and  unfeeling  in  the  extreme;  for 
whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  imprisonment,  suspension 
of  business,  loss  of  property,  and  every  severity,  which 
merciless  and  bigotted  priests  had  the  power  to  inflict, 
were  imposed  upon  them,  with  the  most  ruthless  bar- 
barity, it  they  assembled  in  their  own  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  worshipping  God,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  conscience ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ports  were  so  closely  guarded  against  them,  as  to 
leave  them  but  little  chance  of  making  their  escape 
to  another  country,  where,  without  molestation,  they 
could  enjoy  a  free  toleration  for  religious  opinions. 

'  But  the  hardships  of  this  society  increasing,  it  was, 
at  last,  resolved,  that  whatever  difficulties  might  be 
in  the  way,  they  should  attempt  an  emigration   to 
Holland,  whteh  was,  at  that  time,  the  only  country 
«in  Europe,  where  the  rulers  had  sufficient  wisdom  to 
iadulge  men  in  the  worship  of  their  creator,  in  that 
mode  which  was  most  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of 
their  own  heart.    Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1 607, 
*a  number  of  these  dissenters  hired  a  ship  to  carry 
them  over,  but  their  design  beine  discovered,  they 
•were  turned  ashore  by  the  king*s  officers,  exposed  to 
tile  laughter  and  cruel  derision  of  the  unthinking  mul* 
titude,  and  seven  of  them,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Bradford,  committed  to  prison.     He  was,  however, 
soon  liberated,  on  account  of  his  youth.     In  the  year 
Allowing  these  fugitives  were  more  fortunate,  as  af- 
ter having  eluded  the  vigilance  of  their  pursuers,  they 
at  last  effected  a  settlement  at  I^yden.     Mr.  Bradford 
had  been  brought  up  to  the  business  of  agriculture; 
but  finding  no  employment  here  in  that  way,  he  was 
obliged  to  think  of  some  other  mode  of  earning  a 
subsistence.      He,    accordingly,    bound  himself  an 
apprentice  to  a  French  protestant,  who  taught  him 
the  business  of  a  silk-dyer.    As  soon  as  he  came  of 
age,  he  disposed  of  his  estate  in  England  and  embark- 
ed in  commerce,  in  which,  however,  it  appears,  that 
lie  was  rather  unsuccessful* 
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Various  circumstances  combined  to  render  it,  h^  ao 
means  desirable,  for  these  emigrants  to  tKii^k  of  a  pef- 
tnanent  settlement  in  Holland,  amongst  which,  in  pav* 
ticular,  might  be  mentioned,  the  little  attention  which 
was  paid  by  the  Dutch  to  the  religious  observance 
of  the  Lord's  day,  which  these  pious  people  were  feaf* 
ful  might  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  morak  of  their  chil* 
dren;  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate;  the  little  en* 
couragement  they  had  to  follow  the  b^siness  of  agri- 
culture, to  which  they  had,  in  general,  b^en  brought 
up,  and  that  attachment,  which  they  still  had  to  tbe 
English  nation,  which  by  a  long  residence  in  Holland, 
they  were  convinced,  would  be  finally  lost^  by  the 
intermixture  of  their  posterity  with  the  Dutch.  These 
and  some  other  considerations,  at  last,  induced  them 
to  think  of  a  retreat  in  some  distant  part  pf  the  Bri- 
tish dominiojDS;  and  New  England  was»  at  that  tint^, 
the  only  place  where  they  could  expect  to  enjo;  ati 
exemption  from  civil  and  religious  tyranny. 

In  this  undertaking,  Mr.  Bradford  zealously  em- 
barked, and  notwithstanding  the  various  impedim^nls 
which  obstructed  their  removal,  they  were  at  la$t» 
.  enabled  to  obviate  every  difficulty;  so  that  Mn  Brad- 
ford, along  with  the  first  part  of  the  compan7>  Mt 
sail  on  the  21st  July  1620,  and  after  a  tedious 
passage,  arrived  at  Cape  Ck)d,  with  101  souls.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  first  colony,  which  settled 
in  New  England.  To  the  honour  of  the  first  settler^ 
it  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  their  conduct,  during 
their  residence  at  Leyden,  had  been  so  exemplasf 
as  to  draw  from  the  magistrates  of  that  city,  when 
they  had  occasion  to  censure  some  French  protestants, 
the  following  eulogium.  '^  These  English  have  resided 
amongst  us  ten  years,  and  yet  we  never  had  any 
suit  or  accusation  against  any  of  them  s  but  your  quar- 
rels are  continual.'" 

Previous  to  their  disembarkation,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  that  they  should  combine  themselves  into 
a  political  association^  for  their  better  governmeaC 
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An  instrument  founded  on  the  truly  republican  prin- 
ciple, of  subjecting  themselves  to  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, was  accordingly  drawn  out,  and  after  solemn 
thanksgiving  and  prayer,  subscribed  by  all  the  male 
passengers  of  age,  amounting  to  forty-one  persons^ 
who,  likewise,  oiose  by  an  unanimous  vote,  Mr.  Car- 
ver as  their  governor  tor  one  year,  on  the  1 1th  Nov, 
1620. 

On  the  death  of  that  gentleman,  which  happened 
in  April  following,  Mr.  Bradford,  whose  wisdom,  in- 
trepidity and  zeal  for  the  interest  of  the  colony  had 
been  deservedly  conspicuous,  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him,  and  with  so  great  prudence  did  he  conciliate 
the  affection  of  the  natives,  with  so  great  modera- 
tion did  he  concentrate  the  jarring  interests  of  the 
settlers,  that  they  were  soon  convmced,  they  could 
have  elected  no  person,  who,  in  their  critical  situa- 
tion, could  have  conducted  their  affairs  with  greater 
propriety. 

The  good  effects  of  thus  gaining  over  the  principal 
chiefs  to  be  en  good  terms  with  the  colonists,  had 
been  visible  upon  different  occassions;  but  particular-* 
ly  in  the  spring  t)f  1623,  when  Masassoit,  one  of  the 
most  influential  sachems  of  the  country,  being  taken 
ill,  several  of  the  colonists  were  dispatched  to  visit 
him,  and  carry  him  presents,  which  in  case  of  sick- 
ness, is  always  expected  by  the  Indians  from  their 
friends.  By  the  administration  of  some  cordials,  they 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  the  means  of  restoring  the 
warrior  to  health,  who,  in  testimony  of  his  gratitude, 
for  their  attention  upon  this  occasion,  as  well  as  the 
favours  formerly  conferred  on  him  by  the  governor, 
informed  them  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy  which  was 
then  in  agitation,  for  the  purpose  of  totally  extirpat- 
ing the  fiiglish.  This  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
imprudence  of  some  settlers  at  Massachusetts  bay> 
who  were,  therefore,  to  be  the  first  objects  of  ven- 
geance; after  which,  Bradford's  colony  at  Plyraoutl^ 
were,  likewise,  to  be  massacred. 
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The  governor,  upon  receiving  this  alarming  intet- 
ligence,  convened  the  whole  company,  to  whom  be 
imparted  the  dreadful  news.  They  saw,  that  energy, 
dispatch,  and  unity  of  measures,  were  indispensibly 
necessary  towards  their  safety,  at  this  crisis;  and  wch 
was  their  conBdence  in  him,  that  they  una4:iimously 
committed  to  his  care  the  important  task  of  Ancert- 
.  ing  the  best  measures  for  their  common  safety*  He 
immediately  began  to  strengthen  the  fortifications,  or- 
dered the  utmost. vigilance  to  be  observed  at  borne; 
and  dispatched  a  party  to  Massachusetts  bay,  with  in- 
structions to  seize  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy.  Upon 
! falling  in  with  them,  a  quarrel  ensued,  in  which 
seven  of  the  Indians  were  killed ;  the  rest,  struck  with 
terror,  betook  themselves  to  the  swamps,  where 
many  of  them  perished  through  cold  and  hunger. 
Thus  a  conspiracy  so  formidable  in  its  extent,  as  to 
threaten  the  annihilation  of  the  colony,  was  checked 
at  its  commencement,  and  tranquillity  for  a  long  time 
after  ensured  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  association  into  which  they  had  entered,  pre- 
vious to  their  landing  at  Cape  Cod,  was,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  the  first  foundation  of  their  govern- 
ment; but  as  they  were  impelled  by  necessity,  to 
have  recourse  to  that  expedient,  it  was  never  their  in- 
tention that  it  should  subsist  any  longer  than  till  they 
eould  obtain  a  charter  from  their  sovereign.  A  pa* 
tent  was  accordingly  procured  in  the  year  1722;  and 
another  of  larger  extent  was  taken  out  in  1629,  ia 
the  name  of  "  William  Bradford,  hi^  heirs,  associates 
and  assigns."  •  This  patent  confirmed  their  title  to  a 
very  large  tract  of  land,  to  which,  as  appears  from  a 
declaration  which  they  published  in  1636,  they  as- 
serted "  their  lawful  right,  in  respect  of  vacancy,  do* 
nation  and  purchase  of  the  natives."  With  respect  to 
the  claim  on  account  of  vacancy,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  observe,  that  according  to  those  who  had 
•  been  employed  in  the  fisheries  on  the  cpast,  the  num- 
ber of  Indians  had  been  formerly  very  great;  but 
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tt9,  who  were  only  acquainted  withht^  wolrk%  "^ere 
astonished  to  find  in  the  conversatio^^of  t  man,  whose 
long  life  seemed  solely  occupied  in  mathematical  and 
physical  discoveries^  such  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  most  tnterestine  branches  of  literature,    la 
this  Respect,  no  doubt,  ne  was  much  indebted,  to  a 
very  uncommon  memory,  which  seemed  to  retaia 
every  idea  once  conveyed  to  it,  cither  from  readine  or 
meditation.    He  could  repeat  Virgirs  yEneid  mxn 
begininr  to  end,  without  hesitation,  and  indicate  the 
first  and  last  line  of  every  pa^e  of  the  edition  he  used. 
Several  attacks  of  a  vertigo,  in  the  beginning  o£ 
September  178S,  which  did  QOt  prevent  his  oilculating 
the  motions  of  the  aerostatical  globes,  were,  never*- 
thele^^e  forerunners  of  his  mild  and  happy  pass^e 
from  ihtt  world  to  a  better.    On  the  evening  of  the 
seventh,  whilst  be  was  amusing  himself  with  one  o£ 
his  mod  children,  he  was  struck  with  an  apoplexy, 
whicn,  in  a  few  hours,  terminated  his  illustrious  career^ 
at  the  age  of  76. 

FABRE,  (D'Eglamtinb)  wm  bora  at  Chalons^' ' 
io  Cbampaigne,  France;  in  1759.  He  was  educated  m 
polite  literature  and  natural  philosophy ;  and  fipom  his 

Jouth  felt  an  invincible  inclination  to  onurt  the  muses, 
n  the  year  1786,  he  published  in  a  French  periodical 
work,  entitled  ^  Les  Etiennes  duParnasst,'*  a  littlcv 
poem  called  ^  Chalons  sur  MaAie,*'  in  which  he 
drew  a  very  diamung  picture  of  the  moral  pleasures^ 
which  were  to  be  Ibund  in  that  place  find  its  neigh- 
bourhood. This  piece,  however,  was  then  considered 
as  a  juvenile  composition,  and  fall  very  short  of  produc* 
ing  that  degree  of  celebrity,  which  its  author  after- 
wards attained. 

In  the  years  1789  and  1790,  he  publbhed  two  well 
knowQ  comedies;  '*  La  Philinte,'*  and  '^L'lntrigue 
Epistolaire  ;'*  and  soon  after  appeared  as  a  performer 

in  the  theatres  of  Lyons  and  NevQis.    In  this  station, 
however,^  he  did  not  long  continue ;  for,  bein£  con- 
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skkred  as  a  great  patriot^  he  wa$  chosen  as  a  deputy 
to  the  National  Convention.  In  that  assembly,  during 
the  winter  and  spring  of  the  year  1793,  his  condact 
was  far  from  being,  commendable.  It  was  generally 
tinderstood,  at  Paris,  |hat,^in  conjunction  withDantoR 
and  Robespiere,  he  contributed  not  a  little  toward* 
effecting  the  infamous  j^rrest  of  the  firissotines,  on  the 
.3 1st  May,  A  few  d^ys  after  thafcevent,  he  obsCTved  t* 
a  friend^  tjhat  the  (^ommeerjag  spirit  of  the  Girondines^ 
wl^o  h^d  epgrps^d  jsjl  the  ppwer  and  offices  of  the 
state,  hadcg^pellf^  Itim  an4h<s  CoUeagtwa,  m  order 
to  ^hake  off:  t^  >pk$i  to^thcK^. themselves  into  the 
haj^ds  of  i^  ,^({fts{:uUi>^i:iA  >'  (Ho  txmld  mK  Ht^, 
however,,  jbrebo^ing  dang^rous^  consequmces^  fim 
the  proc^dings  of  w^t  day,.asrtb«  mm^  m6b,jwhich 
had  beep  taujht  to  despi^  the  legishif ure, '^jgbt,  at 
the,  irvstf^atiion  iOf  .aaot|i£t  ^i^i^  w^ilu^w  liin'»i4 
■  hjs  friends  in  tbe^ixftufii.  T^SxpiteMittnteiit  dF  Vihn 
yas  afterwards  brtt4|9Q.&ify.y<^  •    .' 

On  the  removal  of  th^  Gtrandinei  a^d^e^cstab* 
lishmentof  the  Ijtllottnjjiin:  party  in  pdwer,  Fabre  be- 
gan to  act  a  considerable  part.  He  was  appointed 
»  member  f  of  the  committee  of  public  instruction, 
and,  in  that  stibtiipn^io.^fae  Hioi^hof  August,  179S, 
gave  his  vot^  for  s^ippre^sing  aii  academies  and  lite- 
jary  coippratiofis,  which  b$  alledg<^d,  from  thctr  pri* 
vileges  and ,  aiicttpcratic  spirit,  ought  tq  be  coraidered 
as  inimical  toxa  Kepublica^  gcJve rnment.  • 

But  the:  niost  rewiarkahle  of  Fabre'^d  tmnsactibns 
.as  a  legislatenv  was  his  dubimltlng^'to  the  convcntioif, 
iq.  the  month  of  October, '17{>Sv*the  plan  of  a  new 
icalendar,  which  w^s  ^on  after  adopted  by  that  body, 
and  is  .still  ' continued  by  ibe  present  gorerhmeilt 
of  France*  In  this  efalendar,  the  year  commences  at 
mid-night,  on  the  beginning  of  that  day,  on  which  the 
true  autumnal  equinox  falls,  by  the  observatory  6l 
•Paris.  The  year  is  divided  into  12  equal  months  of 
30  days  each,,  after  which,  five  supplementary  days 
are  added  to  complete  the  365  days  of  the  year.    Each 
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month  is  divided  into  three  decades  of  10  days  eachi 
distineuished  by  the  names  1st,  2d  and  3d,  decade. 
•  SuOT  is  the  plan  of  the  French  calendar,  the  pro- 
jector of  which  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  has  been  highly 
extolled  by  some  writers,  a&  havinfi^,  in  its  execution^ 
evinced  an  unconvman  degree  of  knowledge  in  ma- 
thematics and  natural  philosophy.  For  pur  part,  how- 
ver,  we  can  see  much  to  censure,  but  very  little  to 
commend  in  this  netv-fa*igled  taode  of  reckoning 
time.  The  number  of  dnys  in  the  French  year  is  ex- 
actly the  same  wHh  that  which  had  been  universally 
adopted  by  ctvitized'Hatiom,  many  Centuries  before* 
The  names  ofithe  Aonthsi  akho^h^  in  «6tne  degiiee. 
approprkitet  to  the  seasons  of  the!  yfear,,&c.  on  thfs 
Hoc  m  <he  equator,  will  t^  quite  the'  Reverse  oh  the^ 
dther ;  ibr,  who  does  not  know,  that,'whi]st'it  is  mid- 
summer in  the  northam  heAiisphere,  it  is  lAid- winter 
in  the  MUthern^  mid  vice  versa  ?  The  substitution  of 
decades  instead  of  weeks,  mthe  division  of  the  month 
» can  be  assigned  to  no  other  reason  than  a  scheme  tQ 
eradicate  the  christian  religion,  by  the  abolition  of  the 
sabbath.  Hence,' as  might  have  bi^eft  reasonably  ex- 
pected this  impolitic,  not  to  say  irhpidilsattdlmptekci^ 
ted  the  indignation  of*  all  denominattons of  christians 
and  created  a  more  uni«cersal  odium  against  the  een- 
vention,  than  had  been  ocoisldned  by  any  of  theii^ 
previous  proceedings.  Nor  was  iliis  disgust  confined; 
to  France :  it  extended,  likewise^'  to  Great  Britain 
and  several  other  co\jritries<>f  Europe,  in  all  of  which, 
it  alienated  the  affections  of  manf,  who  had  been 
fiirmerly  wannjy  attached  to  the<>French  Republic. 
The  truth  is,  that  many  of  the  friends  of  religion^, 
though  opposed  to  the  exclusive  establishment  otany 
one  sect  or  party,  as  a  national  church,  could  not  help, 
viewing  with  abhorrence  the  ascendency  of  a  new 
and  unprincipled  faction,  who  discovered  no  less,zeal 
to  extirpate  Christianity,  in  every  possible  shape,  than 
the  Roman  church  had  done  in  latter  times  to  sup- 
press, what  she  termed,  heresy  and  schism.     But  it 
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likewise  appe^^Aat  tljift^lfi|ij^e4i?abiwlw,f!PAiBfc 
is  Said  to  have  itflg^e^^fljpuf^  ^qwir  «n.it0ik!f4dKa^h 
had  not  ev«n_:t|^.§^^l5i9£i%Hel&:to^i»«w»J^ 
it.     it  «cco5d|Asypg?WiiH^<fiJ  ft  DkWWrtlWBIIcbiet, 
c6t)tkd/"  Ue,l^utogyj»  If^wM^  iawtwtj  :t  wi»^ 

cnplion  of  the  aiic^tCj«e^^jfll^^«s  i«tra(4M»i 

ed^.  had  funiish«d.,^|i|jlg|4iBfiWJ  W>^  ««JkiHb«arfq 
Fabfe,d*EgIantinaj^g^  [jy^^  2BWX»QUod  i.    n  .   i   siSi 

in  d%r  wprdv  tJSl%Jfe«»||-pC«R^ 

foHDwers  of  Da^tggy  a^f^oV^rfrfW  |)l«lit«4felb«i« 

of  letters  Viitfeb  were  afterwards  pnpln%fftnidnfBi.' 


been  gre^t\y  e^\ 

pnspnWeiit,  *  Ke, sS^;sJ^'«g4o*i<«|  ^^tAaset^  > 


othtr^  6nj%  ^5tb™'^^i^j  ^HBg^fo  » tl^^ 
ytiaj-  of  hfs  ^g?.^".,;^;,,;.,;  ,r,\  ,iofaio2ibxloriju.'  ;.j.si  i>  t-.i;.' 

Narfcs,  rii  :i70S :  ^a,  beii^^1(ram^  tp,  sj0g^KJ^« 
hacf  acd^red  ^Sr  ^^^^^ 

he  m$  etigageid  tisw^at  %  opeg|  m^Loif4oi|„«,tb?j^ 
year  1734  ^  Tor  ffljfJahdth^^^WJi^^^^ 
since,  the  best  p&Ce  fe  Jh.f  ?vor|^^|^  ^1  A^  >i^^lfS4i  t 
sugers,  dancers,  T6fljbl;crs,jsljarpi^,ay^djiippj»^qsi l 
of  every  kind,  tb  flbeif  to  W  g^qw/icL    His  a^lvfl ' 
WIS  announced  to  th6'i)upiic^  i^'me^|;is^-p«l|>ef:^ 94. . 
an  event  worthy  ofitafibniVattent^n  i^^^ipe^.w^  $^.- 
sooner  recovered  from  the  fatigueof  his  jou?ney,  than 
he  was  introduced  to  the  king  at  St.  James's,  and  sung 


befbie  him  and  the  royal  fisuttHv,  At;  princess  rojfal 
accorapaftying  him  ^  ihi:  Harfmcof d;  .    '; 

Upoo  what  terms^'FkriiielK  Was  eng^d  to  sin^  oh 
the  London  theafti^ Is  tot knowti lo'S  <;ertain^  :  .his 
salary,  howefrcf,  be  tfWhirt  h;ihi^ht,<^bte  but  a  mjajl 
piopdrtion  to  the  attftttfi  ^aipant,  of  his  promts.  The 
excessive  fondness^  ^hich  ne  nobfli^  tlis^yered  for 
this  peiMR,  ^  applauses  they  besi!oi7?i&d  an,  and  th$ 
pnescttlsilbey  mkdt  him,  indicatf  J  Htrle  kss  than  infa* 
toation  ;  their  bounty  was  prodigality,  ariti  their  ap- 

fkufe  •dor^ctiiHH'^-  *'  Oftet5o4;  one  King,  and  one 
'UrndBi/^  was  th^tethutiastic  anB  impious  exclaxiia- 
tioflliofaia^^^edltlt^d  rank  ^nd'fbtlup^^>^hich  s^  ^ 
utidbeibalMd  fiihi^h^  box^s;  on  btmj^chatmedwith', 
af{«rionfir'fpatefe|«1n  one  dif  ht^^^  "  The  cy|i- ' 

ning,qaiHldft4fcW%^er;  de^piid't        praUe^  re  pa^<i 
rcswictiwillPfeklM^%iid  po'etefitTg  flicir  ffold,  bftllK^,^ 
kifi»d6iwim*R|(7pq  l:,:^;-^-!!^  ■?---   n^^  -  - 

lo^  ^dttii«i»4ityH(ift?^§&<tM 
V€«aaWs.^*ul  lhti^¥rerft?9^Sfe 
wtaapto  gratify  fc»^ofeHtf#«ii^^     iTt^^R^?" 
ec^MlkntflMs^BOH^tHe^ISii^'d^  %&')4^^ 
under  a  melancholy  disorder,  for  which  no  ^Slier  could  ' 
be  suggested  but^«Mpe^^%4d%H^'%l1]^n  to  make 
this  asdelij 

btdfofabdat; 
ami'eqnipage 

FdrdinandVL^ 

ci^M  of  Calatrivk/thil  Wi^;:of  a'l^^^ 

of  knighthood,  ih  Spafcr:  Wb^ 


t  ne>iy  at Vhi(m:w^ 
his  native  countiy^' w1i^r3  hfi'jivjfq  jp.^tn^^n^ighlwir- 
bodd  of  Bbloffii,  ne^ljr  a.b6iit  ^  years^id  »  style  of 
printefy  magmficence*  '., 
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FARQUHAl^l,  (Geokge)  an  ingenious  poet,  and 
dramatic  writer,  the  son. of  a  clergyman  in  Irelantfy 
VTM  born!iaL4)ndonderry,  in  1676.  There  h$  re- 
ceived ;he  rudiments  of  educatiQti,  and  eviiaped  a 
genius  early  devoted  to  the  muses.  When  he.wai 
very  young,  be  gave  s^aniei^s  ofhia  poetry^  and  di^ 
covered  a  force  of  thmkii^g,  a|)d  turn  of  expre$sioi 
much  beyond  bis  war^..»,,^;ij^^»4,  he  was  seotio 
Trinity  college,  Duonn,  wj^ie  b^^94^  greaji^pHh 
gress  in  bis  stu^f^^:  bi^t  )ji)s  .g^aod  yolatile  dispa^ 
sitioh  not^reIi^.ing!thSe;restraiQt|  p^  lifejbs 

soon  quit  it  ,9p^  bftQ^ himself. ^;tbe  st^*-  fl^  M 
the^dyap^age.p^a  j^^  ,Vfas<weil  jeoei^ 

ed  as  an  ^c^iioif^  wBcA  .xe^son  he  hsjd'deteitnined 

to  continue  biVW?\:^*^S^ji  ^i}l^^P^t^^k  ^^^  fiipuW 
occ^ir.  His  Jie?oloti9n,  hqweve^  Wfts  ^^^n  bcok^n 
by  an  acpidept^  wSprppy  lieh^fi  ncat|y.  turned  a*  feign- 
ed tragedy  intp.^^  je^^l  one  ;  ipr,  haying  dungefouslf 
wounded  al^cQth^i^jEi^^  for- 

getting to  change,|iis  ^word  m)r.<a,  foil,  it  shocked  him 
so  much,  that  he  .determine^,  never  more  to  appear' 
on  the  stage. 

In  1696,  he  went. to  London,  where  he  was  solicit- 
ed by  his  friend  Wilks,  the  celebfjated^ctor,  to^^  write 
a  play  -,  biit  he  was  still  jpore  substanliaUy  invited 
by  a  genteel  afpp<;>ii?tment,  whidi;SQfrer6d.him  to 
exercise  his  genius  ^t  his  leisure  ;  (qu  tl^q  e^rl  of  Qr- 
rery,  who  was  a  patron  as  well  ^isj  master  olf,  let- 
ters, gave  him  ^i  lieutenant's  coij^mis^ion  iq  im, 
own  regiment,  wHicjh  beheld  fpr  si;veral.yearsj  airf 
gave  many  proofs,  hpih.  of  conduct  fs^  couragia,,  lit 
1698,  he  wrote  hi$  first  comedy,  ca^edf?. Love  ?in4 
a  Bottle,*'  which  for  its  sprightly  di^li^gue  and  buqr. 
scenes,  was  well  received.  In  the  begiooing  of  the. 
year  1700,  which  was  the  year  of  the  jy  bike  at  Rome, 
he  brought  out  his  "Constant  Couple,  or  a  Trip  to 
the  Jubilee  5"  and  suited  Mr.  Wilk's  talents  so  well, 
in  the  character  of  Sir  Harry  ^SVildair,  that  the  play- 
er gained  almost  as  much  reputatiop  as  the  poe|. 
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This  tempted  him  to  continue  it,  in  another  come- 
dy called   "  Sir  Hariy  Wildatr,  or  The  Sequel  of 

the  Trip  to  the  Jubileei**  His  other  comedies  are 
'*Tbe  Inconstant,  orthe  Way  to  win  him.*'«  TTieStage 
Poach,"  «*The  Twin  Rivals,''  ^  The  Recruiting 
(Micer,*'  and"  The  Be^!sc^ Stratagem."  He  also  pub- 
lished his"  Miscellanies,  or  CoUectibnroFPoenis,  Let- 
ters and  Essays,'*  which  "eontaih  ayarieily  6f  humorous 
^nd  pleas^t  ssdifes  of  -fertcy.    •  ^ 

Before  Mr.  Farqxihat^a  marriage,  iri  the  year  1 703 ,  his 
manner  of  IHc  had  been  rather  diisipatejfT;  ^  The  lady, 
tberefore,  who  aftfet^irds  beCamc^'lifs^^^ife;  having 
ibUen  violently  In'love'with  him,  aiVd^Judgirig. that  a 
getideman  of  hi^  humour  tvould  nol:  be  iiasity  drawn 
into  the  trammeliFof  Patrimony,  coritrt\f^  to  have  it 
given  out,  that  she  #as  possessed  of  a  ferjge  fortune^ 
and  finding  mfans  afterwards  to  let  \NJr.  Farqubar 
^now  her  attachbMnt  towards  him,  interest  and  van*- 
ky  got  the  better^6f*fliSpfassi6nfer  liberty,  and  the 
lady  and  he  wefe  tjnited  in  the  bdnjds  of  hymen* 
But  how  great  was  his  disappoiptnient,  When  he  found 
all  his  prospects  overclouded  sf>  early  in  life,  (for  he 
was  then  only  in  his  24th  year)  by  a  marriage  from 
which  he  had  nothing  to  expect,  out  a  rapid'  increase 
of  family,  and  an  tfdlargif^mettt  of  expence  in  coh- 
•equence  of  it,  far  beyond  whathisindome  would 
support.  Yet  to  Ms. honour  be  it  told,  that,  though 
he-found  himself  thiis  deceived  in' a  most  essential 
particular,  he  never  wa^  khown  to  Upbraid  his  wife 
r^h  it,  but  on  the  cdtttrary^  behaved  to  her  with  all 
|fae  tenderness  a^d  d^liciacy  of  the  mbst  indulgent 
husband.  Mrfe.  F^rquhir,  however>  did  not  very 
JoQg  enjoy  the  happitiess  she  had  purcnased  by  this 
stratagem;  for  the  circumstances,  which  attended 
^is  union^  were,  very  probably,  the  means  of  shorten- 
ing  her  husband's  life.  For,  finding  himself  conside^^ 
sably  involved  in  debt,  in  consequence  of  their  in- 
creasing family,  he' was  induced  to  make  application 
to  a  certain  nob)e  cpurtier,.  who  had  formerly  given 
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h^  many  professions  of  friendship.    This  pretended 
patron  repeated  his  former  declarations}  but,  express- 
ing much  concern,  that  he  had  nothing  immediatdy 
in  his  power,  advised  him  to  convert  his  commissioo 
mto  the  money  he  wanted,  and  pledged  his  honor, 
that  he  would,  !n  a  short  time,  pr^ure  htm  another. 
Faiquhar,  who  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  bis 
wife  and  tamBy  being,  in  distress,  followed  his  advice, 
but  to  his  great  morrificstioto,  and  disappointment 
found,  on  a  MMWal  of  his  i^Kcatiba  to  thia  inhur 
man  nobfengwi,  that  hb  had  either  entirely  forgotten, 
or  bad  nevtir^  tailwdied  to  perform  the  promise  he 
had  made  him.    TMs  diMkacting  frustration  of  all  lua 
hopes,  fixed  ttaelf  s6  stmogly  on  our  aoiiior's  mittd, 
^at  k  biCMht  mi  him  a  ini%  tfaongh  not  a  very  sud- 
den dackmston  of  nature,  whidi  carn^  him  off  the 
«age  «f  lifoi  In  |707,  befom  he  bad  anived  at  the 
^Om  v«ar  of  bis  «ge.    His  eomedlts  are  m  diverting^ 
smd  tne  chafttcters  ionttura),  that  thcgr  conlimie  even 
to  the  present  day,  to  be  repretested  to  fcffl  houses 
both  in  Eurofc  aod  jAfPUNriia« 


FAUGERES,  (Maioaertta  V.)  a  lad/  of  dis- 
tinguished  literary  ACcotnpltshmeQts,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  L.  Bleecker,  Esci^of  New^B-ochette,  of  Ae 
State  of  New-York,  and  the  ctlcbrabad  Ana  Efixa 
Bleecker,  of  whose  life  we  havt  given  an  account  m 
the  preceding  part  of  this  work.  She  was  horn  afaMt 
the  year  177 1,  and  spent  the  Snlt  years  of  her  lile,  vrilh 
her  parents  at  the  beautiful  little  viHye  of  Tomhapirk, 
about  18  miles  above  Albany.  In  this  defightfiit  retire- 
ment, Mrs.  Bleecker,  who  was  a  food  ud  prudeiit 
mother,  devoted  a  great  part  of  her  time,  to  the  traty 
rational  amusement  of  instnictiiq^  her  daubers,  and, 
in  the  rapid  progress,  which  she  saw  them  makiag'ki 
useful  learning,  was,  undoubtedly,  re-paid  wiA  more 
solid  satisfaction  than  those  mothers  can  possibly  CX'^ 
pect,  who,  leaving  their  infant-offspring  to  the  gin* 
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mg  **  Inland  Navigitbn;**    The  Duke  of  ^ridgei^ira- 
ter,  had  at  Worseley,  about  seven  miles  frcun  Manches' 
ter,  a  large  estate  abounding  with  coal»  which  had 
hitherto  Iain  useless^  because  the  expence  of  land  car- 
riage was  too  ereat  to  find  market  for  its  consumption. 
The  Duke  wirfiing  to  Work  these  mines,  perceived  the 
necessity  of  a  canal   from  Worseley  to  Manches« 
ter;  upon  which  occasion  Brindley  was  consulted;  and 
declaring  the  scheme  practicable,  an  act  for  this  purpose 
was  obtained  in  1758.     It  being,  however,  afterwards 
discovered,  that  the  navigation  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial, if  canied  over  the  river  Irwejl  to  Manchester, 
another  act  was  obtained  to  vary  the  course  of  the  ca- 
nal agreeably  to  the  new  plan,  and  likewise  to  extend 
a  side-branch  to  Longford-bridge,  in  Stretford.    Brind- 
ley, in  the  mean  time,  had  begun  these  great  works, 
being  the  first  ever  attempted  m  England,  with  navi- 
gable subterraneous  tunaels  and  elevated  aqueducts; 
and,  as  in  order  to  preserve  the  level  of  the  .water,  it 
should  be  free  from  the  usual  obstructions  of  locks, 
he  carried  the  canal  over  rivers,  and  many  large  and 
de^  vallies.   When  it  was  completed  as  far  as  Barton, 
where  the  Irwell  is  navigable  for  large  vessels,  he  pro- 
posed to  carry  it  over  that  river,  by  an  aqueduct  of 
thirty-nine  feet  above  the  surface  ot  the  water;  and 
though  this  project  was  treated  as  wild  and  chimerical^ 
yet  supported  by  his  noble  patron,  he  began  his  work 
in  Sep*  1760,  and  the  first  boat  sailed  over  it  in  July 
1761.    The  duke  afterwards  extended  his  ideas  to 
Liverpool,  and  obtained,  in  1772,  an  act  for  branching 
his  canal  to  the  tideway,  in  the  Mersey.    This  part 
of  the  canal  is  carried  over  the  rivers  Mersey  and  Bol- 
lan,  and  over  many  wide  and  deep  vallies. 

The  success  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  under- 
takings, encouraged  a  number  of  gentlemen  and  ma- 
nufacturers in  Staffordshire  te  revive  the  idea  of  a  ca- 
nal-navlgaMon  through  that  country;  and  Brindley 
.was^  therefore,  engaged  to  make  a  survey  from  the 
Trent  to  the  Mersey.  In  1766,  this  canal  was  begun 
Vol.  L  No.  6.  t2 
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and  conducted  under  Brindley's  directions  a$  Ibn^aC 
he  lived ;  but  finished  after  his  death  by  his  bro£er«» 
in-law  Mr,  Henley,  of  whom  he  had  a  great  opinion, 
in  May  1777.  The  proprietors  called  it  "  The  ca- 
nal from  the  Trent  to  the  Mersey;  but  the  engineer 
more  emphatically  "  The  Grand  Trunk  Navigation,'' 
on  account  of  the  numerous  branches,  whicn,  as  he 
justly  supposed,  would  be  extended  every  way  from 
it.  It  is  ninety-three  mifes  in  length;  and^  besides  a 
large  number  of  bridges  over  it,  has  seventy-six  locks 
and  five  tunnels.  Tne  most  remarkable  of  the  tui^ 
nels  is  the  subterraneous  passage  of  Harecastle,  being 
2880  yards  in  length,  and  more  than  seventy  yards 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  scheme  or  thif 
inland  navigation,  had  employed  the  thoughts  of  the 
iigenious  part  of  the  kingdom  for  upwards  of  tweptj 
years  before,  and  some  surveys  had  been  isade;  but 
Harecastle-hiH,  through  which  the  tunnel  is  construct- 
ed, could  neither  be  avoided,  nor  overcome  by  any 
expedient  the  most  able  engineers  could  devise.  It 
was  Brindley  alone,  who  surmounted  this  and  other 
the  like  difiicultfes  arising  from  the  variety  of  strata 
and  quicksands,  as  no  one  but  himself  would  have 
attempted  to  conquer. 

Brindley  was  engaged  in  many  other  similar  under- 
takings, for  a  fuller  account  of  which  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  **  Biographia  Britannica;'*  or  rather  to 
a  curious  and  valuable  pamphlet,  entitled  **  The  his^ 
tbry  of  Inland-Navigations,  particularly  that  of  die 
Duke  of  Bridgewater.'^  He  died  atTurnhurst,  Staf- 
fordshire, Sept.  27th  1772,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year^ 
somewhat  immaturely,  as  it  should  seem ;  but  he  is 
supposed  to  have  shortened  his  days,  by  too  intense 
application,  and  to  have  brought  on  a  hectic  fever, 
'Which  continued  on  him  for  some  years  before  it  con^ 
sumed  him.  For  he  never  indulged  and  relaxed  him- 
self in  the  common  diversions  of  life,  not  liaving  the 
feast  relish  for  them :  and  though  he  was  once  pre* 
vailed  on  to  see  a  play  in  London^  yet  he  declared 
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tlmtlie  would,  on  no  account,  be  present  at  another, 
because  it  so  disturbed  his  ideas  for  several  days  after, 
as  to  render  him  unfit  for  business.  When  any  extra- 
ordinary difficulty  occurred  to  him  in  the  execution 
of  hiB  works,  he  generally  retired  to  bed,  and  has  been 
known  to  lie  there,  one,  two  or  three  days,  till  he  has  « 
surmounted  it.  He  would  then  get  up  and  execute 
his  design,  without  any  drawing  or  model ;  for  he  had 
a  prodigious  memory,  and  as  he  read  and  wrote  but 
very  indifferently,  carried  every  thing  in  his  head. 

BRISSOT,  (Jaques  Pierre)  was  bom  in  a  vil- 
lage joining  to  Chartres,  Orleanois,  France,  14th 
Jan.  1754.  His  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a 
traiteur,  or  as  we  should  say  in  English,  kept  a  cook's 
shop.  His  profits,  Iwwever,  enabled  him  to  afford 
his  children,  who  were  thirteen  in  number,  a  good 
education. 

Jacques  Pierre,  having  prosecuted  his  studies,  with 
0>nsiderable  success,  was  designed  for  the  bar,  and 
served  five  years  as  cierk  to  an  attorney.  He  had  not 
been  long  in  this  station,  before  becoming  disgusted 
with  the  study  of  chicane,  he  devoted  as  much  of  his 
time  to  the  pursuit  of  literature,  as  possible.  Be- 
coming accidentally  acquainted  with  two  English  gen- 
tiemefi,  he  resolved  to  learn  their  language,  and  that 
occurrence  decided  his  fate.  He  was  seized  with  a 
Jove  of  English  manners  and  customs.  The  perusal 
of  English  books,  in  a  particular  manner,  completed 
his  aversion  to  the  law,  which  he,  at  last,  finally  re- 
linquished. This  act  disobliged  his  parents,  who  left 
him  to  pursue  his  studies,  with  no  other  dependence, 
than  the  bounty  of  some  friends  at  Paris,  together 
with  his  own  talents,  moderation,  and  frugality.  At 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  honourably  repaid  the 
sums  which  had  been  advanced  for  his  support;  and 
his  remaining  income  enabled  him,  though  not  with- 
out difficulty,  to  continue  his  studies  two  years  longer. 
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In  1777,  he  wts  employed  by  the  proprietor6»  as 
.  editor  of  a  newspaper,  estabKshed  at  Boulogne,  under 
the  title  of  "  Z^  Courier  de  V Europe^'  in  which  situa- 
tion, he  continued  till  its  publication  was  suspended 
by  the  French  ministry;  and  hence  his  aoinosity 
against  the  arbitrary  proceedings  oS  that  despotic  go- 
vern ment« 

He.  now  applied  himself  to  the  composing  worki 
of  a  less  transient  nature,  than  a  newspaper.  He, 
accordingly,  published  in  1780,  his  **  Theory  on  the 
Criminal  Laws,**  2  vol/s  octavo.  This,  in  the  year 
ensuing,  was  followed  by  two  discourses  which  vpwa 
crowned  by  the  academy  of  Chftk)ns*sur*Mame,  die 
one,  "  On  the  Reform  of  the  Criminal  Code,"  the 
other,  upon  "  The  Reparation  due  to  innocent  Per- 
sons Unjustly  Accused/^  He  some  lime  after  pub- 
lished a  more  elaborate  performance  of  the  same  na- 
ture, under  the  title  of  '<  The  Philosophical  library 
of  the  Criminal  Laws,"  in  ten  vol's.  His  object  ia 
this,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  publications,  was  to 
diffuse  those  principles  of  liberty,  on  which  govern- 
ment was  founded  amongst  the  English  and  Ameri- 
cans, by  the  insertion  of  many  pieces,  which  aimed 
at  great  political  reforms.  But  that  ^hich  contribut- 
ed more  than  any  thing  else  to  interest  fiis  fellow- 
citizens  in  his  welfare,  and  more  especially  the  litera* 
ly  part  of  them,  was  his  imprisonment  in  the  bastile, 
July  1784,  at  the  instance  of  the  then  minister,  for 
writing  a  libel  on  the  government.  Although  be  was 
relieved  in  a  few  months,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  he,  nevertheless,  felt  most  severely 
this  attack  upon  his  liberty,  for  only  uttering  a  truth, 
and  he  resolved  to  resent  it  by  writing  "Two  let- 
ters upon  the  right  of  the  people  to  revolt  if  op- 
pressed." 

In  1785,  he  published  several  works,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  was,  1.  "  A  Critical  Examination 
of  the  Travels  of  the  Marquis  de  Chattelleux,  in 
Korth  Americas"  in  which  he  defended  the  cause  of 
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the  »lave8  and  the  people  called  Quakers,  against  the 
attacks  of  the  marquis,  whom  he  calls  a  military  wit. 
2.  "  The  commerce  of  America  with  Europe,  par- 
ticularly with  France  and  Great  Britain,  stated  and 
Explained."  These  works  have  been  translated  into 
English^  and  frequently  republished  both  in  Europe 
and  America* 

About  the  beginning  of  1786,  Brissot  was  employ- 
ed as  a  secretary  in  the  chancery  of  the  Duke  or  Or- 
leans ;  but  here  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  continue ; 
for,  having  written  a  pamphlet  against  the  adminis- 
^tration  of  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  of  which  he  was 
discovered  to  be  the  author,  a  lettre  de  cachet  was  is- 
sued against  him.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
tain  intelligence  of  his  danger,  and  fled  to  Holland, 
.from  whence  he  proceeded  to  E^ngland,  where  he 
became  editor  of  a  newspaper  called  *•  Le  Courier 
Beligique** 

In  1788,  he  came  over  to  the  United  States,  one 
of  his  ostensible  objects  being  to  enquire  into  the  si- 
tuation of  the  negroe  slaves.  To. this  class  of  men 
.  he  had  long  been  a  friend,  and  was,  if  not  the  foun- 
der, at  least  one  of  the  first  members  of  a  society  es- 
tablished at  Paris,  under  the  name  of  ^*  Friends  to 
•riie  Negroes,**  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  the 
total  abolition  of  slavery.  In  this  country  he  did  not 
long  continue,  for  having  learnt,  that  a  convocation 
of  the  States  general  was  resolved  on,  he  returned  to 
•  FratKre.  When  the  seeds  of  the  revolution  began  to 
germinate,  he  devoted  his  whole  time,  and  applied 
all  the  knowledge  he  had  gained  in  America,  during 
his  residence  there,  to  render  the  harvest  of  liberty 
productive.  Upon  the  first  meeting  of  the  States  ge- 
neral^ he  dispersed  all  over  France,  "  a  plan  of  con- 
duct to  be  observed  by  the  deputies  of  the  people.'* 
He  also  established  a  daily  paper  under  the  name  of, 
^  Le  Patriote  Francois^*  which  was  particularly  de- 
voted to  the  diffusion  ofrevolutionary  principles,  and  no 
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doubt,  contribtAed  ^^i^atly  to  brin^^alioat  that  c^f atigi^ 
in  the  minds  of  th«  pe^fit,  which  socm  after  Uxik 
place. 

Durmg  the  eariy  period  of  the  vevokttbit,  the  hame^^ 
of  Brissot  was  but  little  known.  His  wi^tings,  how- 
ever, at  last  rendered  him  so  conspicuous,  that  he  wbs 
elected  a  member  of  the  second  national  assembly, 
und  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Mnventkm,  wlmrh 
met  in  September  1792.  Brissot,  if  not  a  graceM 
orator,  was  certainly  a  correct  speaker,  and  thia  ad- 
vantage  alone  could  not  fail  to  inspire  attention  and 
respect,  whenever  he  ascended  the  tribune.  He  was 
fully  conversaat  with  the  diplomacy  of  £urope,  and, 
therefore,  his  opinions  respecting  the  coonection  of  the 
several  courts  always  prevailed.  Whilst  in  the  JegiV 
lative  assembly,  he  gave  Che  first  warlike  movenient 
to  the  nation,  which  he  placed  in  an  attitude  of  de- 
fence, both  as  to  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  He 
moved  a  decree^  on  the  llth  of  August  1792,  that 
the  six  ministers  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  nation: 
it  passed  the  legislature,  the  ministers  were  dismissed 
and  replaced  by  Roland,  &c.  five  of  whom  Were  his 
intimate  friends.  Such  a  prodigious  disf^ay  of  influ- 
ence must  necessarily  create  much  jealousy  and  many 
enemies.  Now  it  was,  that  a  regular  system  appear- 
ed for  stopping  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  at  a 
certain  given  point.  His  connections  in  England  were 
to  aid  him  in  this  design,  and  numerous  writings  were 
dispersed  all  over  France  and  Holland  for  accomfdish^ 
ing  it.  The  violent  Jacobins,  or  Mountaineers,  as 
they  were  called,  on  the  other  hand,  resolved  to  roll 
on  the  reoolutionary  orb  till  it  found  its  perfect  levd. 
This  was  the  contention:  this  was  the  war  between 
the  two  parties.  The  force,  so  unequally  divided; 
fenders  it,  in  no  degree,  surprising  that  the  Brissotines 
fell ;  the  Sans  Culottes  were  all  against  them,  and 
they  had  not  the  support  of  the  BcyaUsts.  For,  al- 
though Brissot  did  not  vote  for  the  death  of  the  Idng, 
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jethe  drow  up  Ae  decIaratioR  relati^^  to  his  suspen* 
sioiiy  and  caused  it  to  be  accepted  by  the  legislature » 
and  communicated  to  all  the  foreign  powers. 

The  system  of  Brissot  and  his  adherents  was  now 
stigmatized  as  the  diplomatic  iotrtgues  of  the  Brisso*- 
tines,  aometiaoes  also  <;aUed  the  Girondines,  because 
the  majority  of  his  party  were  deputies  from  the  de- 
partment ot  Cironde.  The  time  of  the  conventions 
wa3  almost  wholly  consumed  in  the  struggle  for  a»* 
cendancy  by  the  two  great  parties,  tUI,  by  an  ill-^udg-* 
ed  and  unsuccessful  prosecution  of  Marat,  as  a  coun« 
ter-revolutionist,  the  scale  was  suddenly  turned 
against  Brissot,  who,  along  with  twenty-one  of  his: 
adherents,  were  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal, and  from  thence,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the 
unsparing  guUotine.  This  happened  SOth  October 
1793, 

The  character  of  Brissot,  like  that  o(  all  others^ 
who  took  an  active  share  in  the  revolution,  is  variously 
represented  by  the  writers  of  different  parties.  The 
late  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  animadversions  upon  the  revolu- 
tionists of  France,  says,  ^  This  Brissot  had  been  in  tfaa 
lowest  and  basest  employ  under  the  despotic  monar^ 
cby^  a  sort  of  thief-taker,  or  spy  of  police,  in  which 
diaracter  he  acted  after  the  manner  of  persons  of  that 
description.  He  had  been  employed  b3[  his  master  the 
lieutenant  de  Police,  for  a  considerable  time  in  Londoa 
in  the  same,  or  some  such  honourable  occupation/' 

But,  however  respectable^  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Burke  may  be,  ia  the  opinion  of  same  people,  it  is  oIk 
vious,  that  in  the  present  instance,  he  muat  either  have 
written  under  the  impolse  of  prejudice,  or  that  he 
haa  wilfully  misrepresented  facts;  fw  is  it  tven  possi* 
hie,  that  the  course  of  life,  which  Mr.  Burke  assigns  to 
Brissot,  could  have  allowed  him  leisure  to  compose 
and  print  those  numerous  publications,  whkh  are  uni^ 
versaily  acknowledged  to  have  beeo  the  production^ 
of  his  pra  ?  Or  is  it  at  all  probable^  that  the  fimt 
jaeu  in  Fraoce^  sudi  as  Ccmdon:et»  Rc^andy  SiQ^ 
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would  have  beM  €dger  to  make  acquakitaiice  wtdi^ 
and  cultivate  the  frtexidjlttp  of  a  person^  who  had  fol- 
lowed so  mean  and  disreputable  a  trade,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  stretch  or  greatnesa  of  hit  na- 
tural genius?  The  account^  therefore^  which  repre* 
sehts  him,  as  a  man  assiducwaiy  employed  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sciences^  and  in  enlarging  the  slock 
of  human  knowledge,  must  be  more  agreeable  to 
truth.  M.  Garat,  in  speaking  of  Brissot,  says,  "  A- 
midst  extraordinary  activity  and  extreme  poverty,  it 
appeared,  th^t  his  morals  were  always  pure  and  sim- 
ple, and  that  his  views  had  no  other  bounds  than  the 
liberty  and  welfare  of  the  people,"  he  adds,  "  tfiese 
sentiments,  and  his  turn  of  mind,  were  in  him,  rather 
religion  than  philosophy."  He  does  not  deny,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  passionately  fond  of  glory,  md  to  a 
thirst  after  distinction,  without  looking  to  any  nK>re 
latent  cause,  he  ascribes  his  premature  fall. 

Whilst  Brissot  resided  in  America,  he  was  much 
conversant  amongst  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  was  not  displeased  at  being  considered 
as  one  of  that  persuasion.  His  heart  was  so  benevo- 
lent, that  be  would  have  sacrificed  his  own  life  tea 
times,  to  have  been  thought  a  second  Penn,  and  con- 
sented to  have  been  forgotten  forever^  if  he  could  have 
made  Paris  a  second  Philadelphia. 

BROWN,  (Andrew)  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
Hiiladelpbia  Gazette,  was  bom  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, about  the  yeaar  1744.  About  the  year  1770,  ht 
married  a  Misa  McDowell,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Belturbert,  where  he  resided  for  some  short  time. 
Soon  after  his  marriage  he  enlisted  in  the  47th  Reg. 
of  foot,  with  which  he  came  to  America,  in  the  year 
1773,  when  he. quitted  the  British  service,  and  set- 
tled in  Massachaaetts.  He  entered  the  Aoimcan 
service  about  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and 
filled  various  grades.    He  was  at  tlui  battle  of  Lex- 
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ington  and  BunkerVhIll>  where  hk  displayed  a  high . 
degree  of  courage  and  good  conduct.     He  was,  like* 
wise,  in  the  Northern  army  under  general  Gates,  where 
he  was  regarded  as  a  brave  and  useful  officer. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  established  a  young  lar 
dies  academy,  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  on  a  plan 
more  Hberal  and  extensive  than  any  which  had  been 
hitherto  contemplated  in  this  country:   from  thence 
he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  entered  on  the 
same  arduous  profession,  a  profession  ill  suited  to  a  tem- 
per more  than  commonly  irritable.    Indeed,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  employment  in  the  vast  range  of  the  exercise 
of  human  talents,  which  requires  a  larger  fund  of  equa* 
nimitv,  than  that  of  tuition;  and,  of  this  ingredient, 
Mr.  Brown's  stock  was,  unfortunately,  but  very  smalL 
He,  therefore,  abandoned  the  task,  and  undertook 
one  better  suited  to  his  powers.     He  established  the 
Federal  Gazette^  about  the  time  that  the  federal  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  offered  to  public 
consideration ;  and  his  paper,  no  doubt,  contributed 
very  materially  to  smooth  the  rugged  path  which  that 
instrument  had  to  tread.     It  was  employed  as  a  vehi-« 
cle  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  industrious 
friends  of  the  constitution,  whose  publications  being 
frequently  re-printed  in  different  piarta  of  the  United 
States,  had  a  most  powerful  influence  in  conciliating 
the  public  mind. 

From  this  time,  till  the  Yellow  Fever  broke  out  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1793,  he  carried  on  his  pa- 
per with  a  success  ill  proportioned  to  his  unceasing 
exertions;  for,  with  due  respect  to  hts  competitors,  it 
may  be  asserted,  that  no  editor  of  a  newspaper  in 
that  city,  or,  indeed,  any  where  else  in  the  United 
States,  ever  displayed  more  industry  or  activity.  Yet 
the  hard  hand  of  poverty  kept  him  down.  Debts  and 
difficulties  crowded  on  him  apace.  In  short,  the  ea^ 
tablishment  of  his  paper  seemed  a  task  of  insuperable 
difficulty,  which  few  men  would  have  had  sufficient 
perseverance  to  overcome. 
WoU  I.  No.  6,  U2 
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During  the  frigbtful  ravages  of  the  Yellow  Fever, 
as  the  Federal  Gazette  was  the  only  daily  paper  in 
Philadelphia,  the  publication  of  which  was  not  sus* 
pended,  the  fugitive  citizens  dispersed  through  the 
union,  were  solely  indebted  to  it  for  the  information 
they  had  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  city,  and  of 
those  friends  whom  tbey  had  left  behind.  On  their  re- 
turn, gratitude  for  the  editor's  services,  called  forth 
an  uncommon  degree  of  patronage,  and  soon  reward- 
ed his  long  continued  labours^  with  an  establishment, 
which  his  most  sanguine  expectations  had  never  con- 
templated. Besides  the  gratitude  of  the  public,  he 
owed  no  small  share  of  his  success  to  the  delay  of 
pther  printers  of  daily  <papers,  who  did  not  resume 
their  publications  so  soon  as  was  necessary  to  meet  the 
xeturning  crowds,  who  re-peopled  the  city,  and  who, 
long  accustomed  to  the  perusal  of  those  diurnal  vebi-  . 
cles  of  intelligence,  could  ill  brook  the  procrastina* 
tion  of  a  week  or  fortnight.  ,   * 

To  Mr.  Brown's  honour,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned, 
that  his  exertions  were,  by  no  means,  relaxed  by  this 
tide  of  prosperity.  On  the  contrar}%  he  used  the 
means  unexpectedly  thrown  into  his  power  to  secure 
and  extend  the  favour  he  had  acquired.  He,  there- 
fore, in  every  department  of  his  paper,  procured  ibr 
the  entertainment  of  the  public,  whatever  was  attain- 
able by  unceasing  industry  or  liberal  expence.  About 
the  same  time,  he  changed  the  name  of  his  paper 
from  the  Federal  to  the  Philadelphia  Gazette^  because 
the  prin^cipal  object  for  which  he  had  at  first  been  ia- 
duced  to  establish  it,  namely,  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  being  now  effected,  he  considered  the 
former  title  to  be  no  longer  appropriate,  and  as  it  was 
bis  wish  that  his  paper  should  not  be  exclusively  de- 
.voted  to  the  views  of  any  one  political  sect,  it  became 
from  henceforth  bis  favourite  object  to  conduct  it 
on  a  fair  and  impartial  plan,  and  in  this  he  certainly 
^eucceeded,  as  far  as  the  editor  of  any  paper  had 
hitherto  done,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  a  word» 
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trader  his  management,  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  be- 
came what  every  newspaper  ought  to  be,  a  chaste 
and  correct  vehicle,  of  the  most  authentic  foreign  and 
domestic  intelligence,  and  in  the  discussion  of  politi- 
cal subjects, — ^**  Open  to  all  parties,  but  influenced 
by  none.'* 

By  these  means,  Mr.  Brown's  Gazette  was  daily 
gaining  ground  in  the  public  mind;  and  its  profits 
had  arisen  equal  to  those  of  any  other  paper  in  the 
United  States.  But  alas !  what  are  our  brightest  pros- 
pects but  gay  illusions?  How  often  is  the  cup  of 
prosperity  stretched  forth  to  our  eager  lips,  and  then 
dashed  away,  in  a  manner,  and  for  purposes  inexpli- 
cable by  human  reason  ?  On  the  morning  of  the  27th 
January  1797,  Mr.  Brown,  who  had  risen  about  five 
o'clock,  quickly  discovered,  that  his  office,  which  was 
situated  in  the  lower  part  of  his  house,  was  on  fire. 
After  having  loudly  called  to  Mrs.  Brown  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  to  take  care  of  themselves,  he  cndeav- 
oured,  with  the  assistance  of  his  servants,  to  extin- 
guish the  flames;  but  finding  that  they  gained  so  great 
an  ascendancy  as  to  render  all  his  exertions  ineffec- 
tual, he  desisted  from  the  attempt,  and  rushed  up 
stairs,  with  the  intention  of  rescuing  his  family  from 
destruction.  In  this  praise-worthy  eflxjrt,  he  had  well 
nigh  perished;  for  when  he  reached  the  third  story, 
where  he  was  struck  with  the  dreadful  sight  of  his 
wife  and  one  of  his  children  suffocated  to  death,  he 
was  almost  overpowered  by  the  smoke,  and  nearly 
exhausted  before  he  could  reach  the  window.  Hj 
was  also  much  burned,  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
In  this  extremity  he  loudly  called  for  a  ladder,  which 
w^as  instantly  applied  to  the  side  of  the  house;  and 
he  himself,  by  the  means  of  a  faithful  black  senant, 
snatched  from  immediate  death.  On  Saturday  the 
28th,  the  mother  with  her  three  children  were  interred 
in  one  common  grave,  in  St.  Pauls  Church  yard,  at- 
tended by  as  great  a  concourse  of  people,  as  Philj<- 
delphia  had  witnessed,  at  a  funeral,  for  many  years. 
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Mr.  Brown  languished  till  the  Saturday  morning  fid- 
lowing,  when  he  expired  ahout  ten  o'clock;  and  his 
remains  were,  the  next  day,  deposited  in  the  same 
grave  with  those  of  the  rest  of  his  family.  The  only 
survivor  was  a  son,  bom  in  Ireland,  of  his  former 
wife,  and  who  is,  at  present,  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  paper  which  his  father  had  established. 

To  draw  the  character  of  Mr.  Brown,  is  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty.  That  it  had  blemishes, 
the  utmost  partiality  cannot  deny.  That  those  blem- 
ishes were  contrasted  by  lumit^us  points,  malice  and 
prejudice  must  likewise  admit.  And  what  else  is  man, 
in  his  best  estate  but  a  compound  of  virtue  and  vice  i  ' 
of  light  and  shade?  Let  those  who  have  so  freely 
censured  his  failings,  look  at  home,  **  and  take  the 
beam  from  their  own  eye;"  and,  if  none  but  '*  those 
without  sin,  cast  a  stone"  at  his  grave,  his  ashes  will 
repose  in  peace. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  man  of  strong  passions.  In  his 
attachments,  he  was  ardent,  in  his  animosities  the 
same;  but,  whilst  he  was  permanent  in  his  friendship, 
his  resentment  was  only  of  short  duration.  The  dis- 
tresses which,  he  had  endured,  acting  on  a  disposition 
thus  fervid,  had  heightened  his  natural  irritability  to 
the  utmost  pitch.  Inis  and  hieh  toned  ideas  ot  fa- 
mily government,  had  strewed  his  path  with  thorns, 
thrown  a  shade  over  his  character  in  domestic  life,  and 
dashed  his  cup  with  unnnecessary  bitterness.  But  let 
It  be  observed,  and  it  can  be  done  with  truth,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  very  few  men,  whom  prosperity  had 
rendered  better. 

A  most  commendable  trait  in  his  character  was  an 
ardent  attachment  to  his  children.  To  their  educa- 
tion, he  devoted  uncommon  attention;  no  branch  of 
learning,  suited  to  them,  was  neglected;  and  had 
they  survived,  they  were  likely  to  be  valuable  mem- 
bers of  society,  so  far  as  that  happy  and  honourable 
character  can  be  secured  by  parental  liberality,  judi- 
ciously applied.    Mr.  Brown  was  likewise  one  of 
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diose  who  listaMd  with  eager  attention  to'a  tale  of 
w©c;  and  when  he  found  a  worthy  person  in  distress, 
there  were  few  men  who  would  exceed  him  in  a  cheer-  , 
fill  and  generous  contribution. 

BROWN,  (John)  an  eminent  physician,  was  born 
in  the  pwsh  of  Bgnkle,  county  of  Berwick,  Scotland, 
in  the  year  1735,  or  1736.  With  respect  to  the  steps 
by  which  this  eccentric  genius  arrived  to  hitellectual 
eminence,  we  are  not  particularly  acquainted.  We 
are  informed,  however,  by  those  who  had  the  best 
opportunity  of  knowing  him  in  his  younger  years, 
that  he  early  discovered  uncommon  talent;  and  that 
his  aptitude  for  improvement,  induced  his  parents, 
after  having  fruitlessly  bound  him  an  apprentice  to  a 
"weaver,  to  change  his  destination.  He  wa^  accord- 
ingly sent  to  the  grammar  school  of  Dunse,  wheve 
under  Mr.  Gruickihank,  an  able  teacher,  he  studied 
with  great  ardour  and  sucess;  indeed,  so  intense  was 
his  application  to  study,  that  he  was  seldom  or  ever 
to  be  saen  without  a  book  in  his  hand.  From  every 
account;  it  appears  that  Mr.  Brown's  parents  were 
people  in  indigent  circumstances,  and  that  he  was 
much  more  indebted  to  his  own  personal  exertions, 
for  that  eminence  which  he  afterwards  acquired  in  the 
literary  world,  than  to  any  assistance  which  he  receiv- 
ed from  his  hiends.  Hence  we  are  informed,  that  he 
^submitted  in  his  youth,  to  be  a  reaper  of  corn  to  pro- 
cure for  himself  the  means  of  improvement;  and  that 
with  the  price  of  such  labour,  he  put  himself  to  school, 
where  his  abilities  attracted  the  notice  of  his  master, 
and  at  last  procured  him  the  place  of  usher. 

In  the  summer  of  1755,  his  reputation  as  a  scholar, 
procured  him  the  appointment  of  tutor  in  a  family  of 
some  distinction,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunse; 
but  in  this  situation,  perhaps,  owing  to  his  stiff 
pedantic  and  uncouth  manners,  he  did  not  long  con- 
tinue  an  agreeable  inmate.    When  deprived  of  this 
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employment,  he  repaired  to  the  university  of  Ediu. 
burgh,  where  after  going  through,  with  eclat,  !ht 
usual  course  of  philosophy,  he  regularly  entered  up(s 
the  study  of  theology,  in  which  he  proceeded  so  fa, 
as  to  deliver  in  the  public  hall  a  discourse. upon  a  pr^ 
scribed  portion  of  scripture ;  which  is  an  academical 
exercise  previous  to  being  licensed  as  a  preacher  i 
the  Scottish  establishment.  Here,  however,  he  stop- 
ped and  relinquished  the  profession  of  divinity  alto- 
gether. On  this,  he  returned  to  Dunse,  where,  in  or- 
der to  gain  time  for  arranging  the  plan  of  his  futuR 
life,  he  engaged  himself  as  an  usher  in  the  school 
which  he  had  lately  quitted,  and  in  that  capacity  k 
officiated  for  a  whole  year.  During  his  residence  at 
Dunse,  it  was  remarked,  that  the  strictness  of  his  rt 
ligious  principles  was  relaxed,  and  be  even  began  ti 
be  accounted  licentious,  both  in  his  principles  and 
conduct. 

At  the  time  he  renounced  divinity,  the  scene  he- 
fore  him  must  have  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  studj 
of  medicine.  The  only  diiBcuIty  lay  in  the  expcDCf, 
but  to  a  person  as  conversant  iti  die  Roman  languaf^ 
as  our  author,  this  difficulty  at  Edinburgh  could  be  easlf 
surmounted.  The  students  of  physic,  are,  in  geneni, 
by  no  means  such  proficients  in  classical  acquiremei^ 
as  to  speak  latin  with  tolerable  fluency.  Hence,  b^ 
fore  the  examinations  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  me- 
dicine, which  are  carried  on  in  latin,  it  is  common  to 
have  recourse  to  a  private  instructor,  who  convew 
with  the  candidates  m  that  language.  The  translatss 
of  inaugural  dissertations  into  latin,  which  the  studeols; 
:  in  most  instances,  compose  for  themselves  in  Kngl'^ 
is  another  occupation,  from  which  a  good  scholar  oir 
derive  emolument  at  Edinburgh,  the  ordinary  gn* 
tuity  for  a  translation  being  five  guineas,  (23  dollas 
SO  cents)  and  for  an  original  composition,  twice  thai 
sum.  Mr.  Brown's  qualifications  for  employment (t 
this  kind  were  well  known,  and  having  turned  se?^ 
ral  theses  into  latin  in  a  very  superiw  manner»  he  ^ 
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wards  theclose  of  1759,  settled  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
double  capacity  of  teacher  and  student. 

Mr.  Brown,  who,  in  this  situation,  seems  to  have 
supported  himself  in  affluence  as  a  single  man,  per- 
ceived in  the  establishment  of  a  boarding-house  for 
students,  a  resource  which  would  enable  him  to  main* 
tain  a  family.  With  this  prospect  he  married  in  J  765^ 
and  his  success  fully  answered  his  expectations.  His 
bouse  was  soon  filled  with  respectable  boarders;  but 
he  lived  too  splendidly  for  his  income,  and  managed 
so  ill  that  in  two  or  three  years,  he  became  a  bank* 
rupt.  Towards  the  end  of  1770,  though  reduced  in 
bis  circumstances,  he  maintained  the  mdependence 
of  his  character;  seemed  happy  in  his  family  and  ac- 

guitted  himself  affectionately  both  as  a  husband  and  a 
tthen  He  still  continued  to  frequent  the  medical 
classes,  and  had  now  attended  them  between  ten  and 
eleven  years. 

For  a  long  time.  Brown  had  received  from  the  ce- 
lebrated Dr.  Cullen,  the  most  flattering  marks  of  at* 
tention.  Mr.  Brown's  powers  over  the  Latin  language 
had  served  him  as  a  peculiar  recommendation,  and 
his  circumstances  might  induce  Dr.  Cullen  to  believe, 
that  he  could  render  this  talent  permanently  useful  to 
himself  Taking,  therefore,  its  possessor  under  his 
immediate  patronage,  he  gave  him  employment  as  a 
private  instructor  m  his  own  family,  and  spared  no 
pains  in  recommending  him  to  others.  A  very  strict 
and  confidential  intimacy  ensued,  and  the  favoured 
pupil  was  at  length  permitted  to  give  an  evening  lec- 
ture; in  which  he  repeated  and  perhaps  illustrated 
the  morning  lecture  of  the  professor,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  was  intrusted  with  Dr.  Cullen's  own  notes;  it 
is  well  known,  however,  that  this  friendship  was  by 
no  means  permanent. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  cause 
of  this  alienation,  which  was  undoubtedly  injurious 
to  the  dependant  party,  and  perhaps  detrimental  to 
jociety^    It  is  said,  however,  that  after  the  failure  of 
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his  boarding-house,  he  became  impatient  and  unfor- 
tunately quarrelled  with  Dr.  Cullcn,  from  a  supposi- 
tion, that  the  Doctor  had  it  in  his  power,  to  extricate 
him  from  embarassment,  by  placing  him  in  a  more  li- 
beral and  lucrative  situation  in  the  medical  line.  His 
friend  Dr.  Beddoes,  remembers  to  have  heard  a  re- 
port at  Edinburgh  coinciding  with  this  intimation. 
The  theoretical  chair  of  medicine  happening  to  be- 
come vacant,  Mr.  Brown  gave  in  his  name  as  a  can- 
didate; but  without  being  accompanied '  by  a  single 
.  recommendation:  Such  was  his  simplicity,  that  upon 
this,  as  well  as  a  former  occasion,  when  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  office  of  a  master  of 
the  grammar  school  which  was  then  vacant,  he  seems 
to  have  conceived  nothing  beyond  pre-eminent  quali- 
fications necessary  to  success ;  and  of  these  he  was 
conscious  to  himself,  that  he  was  fully  possessed. 
Upon  such  occasions,  however,  it  too  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  private  interest  prevails  over  the  more  just 
pretensions  to  merit*  The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
who  appoint  professors  to  the  college  as  well  as  ma- 
sters of  the  grammar  school,  are  reported,  deridingly 
to  have  enquired,  who  this  unknown  and  friendless 
candidate  was;  and  Dr.  Cullen,  on  being  shewn  the 
name,  after  some  real  or  affected  hesitation,  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed,  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the  coun- 
try— ^^  Why  sure  this  can  never  be  our  Jock?"  With 
this  sneer,  the  application  of  a  man  was  set  aside, 
whose  equal  the  patrons  of  the.  Edinburgh  professors 
will  not  probably  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  reject- 
ing. Whether  such  a  sarcasm  was  uttered  or  not,  it 
is  certain  that  the  mind  of  his  Latin  secretary  \vas 
soon  after  qompletely  estranged  from  Dr.  Cullen ;  and 
that  an  open  rupture  ensued  between  the  two  parties, 
who,  it  is  evident;  had  for  some  time  before  conceiv- 
ed a  secret  jealousy  of  each  other. 

Being  estranged  from  Dr.  Cullen's  family,  he  gradu- 
ally became  his  greatest  enemy,  and  shortly  afterwards 
found  out  the  new  theory  of  physic,  which  gave  oc- 
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caston  to  his  publishing  hi$  '*  Elementd  Medicinal'  in 
the  pre&ce,  to  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  ac<* 
cident  which  led  to  this  discovery.    The  approbation 
this  work  met  with  encouraged  him  to  give  lectures 
upon  his  system.    Though  these  were  not  very  nu- 
merously attended  by  the  students  on  account  of  theit 
dependance  upon  the  professors,  still  it  was  always 
remarked,  that  the  most  clever  among  them  were  all^ 
as  they  were  then  called,  by  way  of  nickname.  Brow- 
nonians.    Butif  it  be  undeniable,  that  as  the  Culle- 
nian  hypotheses  were  sinking  into  disrepute,  many 
of  the  ablest  students  resorted  to  the  standard  o£ 
Brown,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  join- 
ed  also  by  the  most  idle  and  dissolute.    Their  mis- 
conduct, and  their  teacher's  imprudence,  in  private 
iife,  together  with  the  offensive  manner  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  most  eminent  medical  characters,  kept 
the  system  and  the  author  in  constant  discredit.     He 
was  soon  in  a  state  of  open  hostility  with  all  the  medi- 
cal teachers  at  Edinburgh,  and  it  required  nicer  ma- 
nagement than  he  could  observe,  to  keep  on  bit 
terms  with  other  practitioners.    Like  other  reformers^ 
who  have  had  to  wrestle  with  powerful  opposition, 
he  committed  and  sustained  injustice.    Like  them 
too,  where  his  system  was  concerned,  he  gradually 
lost  his  sense  of  equity.    Indeed,  if  we  judge  by  his 
language,  the  only  way  he  had  to  shew  his  disposi- 
tion, his  countryman  Knox,  the  celebrated  religious 
jceformer,  could  scarcely  have  exceeded  him  in  fero-. 
city. 

Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy, which,  for  so  lone  a  time,  was  carried  on  with 
great  acrimony  between  himself  and  his  numerous  op- 
ponents, we  shall  only  remark,  that  he  must,  un- 
doubtedly,  have  been  considered  as  a  perscm  of  no 
small  professional  eminence,  as  he  was  elected  p/esi« 
dent  of  the  medical  society^  in  1776^  and  agam  in 
1780. 
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'  Observing  the  students  of  medicine  frequentlf  tky 
aeek  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  free  masonry,  our 
mithor  thought  their  youthful  curiosity  affi3rded  hia» 
ii  chance  of  proselytes:  he,  accordingly,  in  1784,  in* 
atituted  a  meeting  of  that  fraternity,  which  w«8  en* 
titled,  ^*  The  Lodge  of  the  Roman  Eagle.'',  The  bu*^ 
tiness  was  conducted  in  the  Latin  language,  which 
he  spoke  with  the  same  animation  and  fluency  as  he 
did  his  mother  tongue. 

When  our  author  commenced-  his  usual  course  of 
lectures,  Bis  introductory  discourse  was  always  in* 
tended  to  impress  upon  his  audience  a  sense  of  tfie 
importance  of  the  lecturer's  discoveries :  but  its  eflPect 
was  rather  to  render  him  ridiculous.  He  usually  pro* 
ceeded  to  open  his  sytem  with  animation;  but  he  did 
not  persevere  with  the  same  spirit.  He  was  apt,  aa 
he  advanced,  to  fail  in  punctuality  of  attendance  $. 
and,  as  the  master's  ardour  abated,  remissness,  like* 
wise,  stole  upon  the  pupils«  When  he  found  him* 
self  languid,  he  sometimes  pheed  a  bottle  of  whisky 
m  one  hand^  and  a  phial  ^  laudanum  in  the  other^ 
and,  before  he  begaft  his  lecture5^  he  would  take  for* 
ty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  in  a  glass  of  whiskey^ 
repeating  the  quafifity  four  or  five  times  during  the 
lecture.  Between  the  ejects  of  these  stimulants  and 
voluntary  exertion,  he  soon  waxed  warm,  and,  by 
degrees,  hfs  imagiftati^n  was  exalted  into  phrenzy. 
A  few  words  will  deseribe  the  tenor  ef  this  unfcurtu*' 
nate  and -imprudent  man's  life^  till  his  removal  front 
Scotland.  .  He  was  so  reduced  in  his  circumstance^ 
as  tob^  committed  to  prison  for  debt,  where  his  pu- 
pils attended  his  lectures^;  yet  he  still  continued  ta 
obterve  no  modera^n,  in  the  abuse  i^intoxicadn|( 
liquors. 

His  prospect  of  imaintaining  himself,  by  tcachhig' 
meditine,  at  Edihburgh,  becoming  every  year  more 
deplorable,  he,  at  kngth,. embarked  for  London,  bsk 
1786.  He  had  not  been  long  there,  before  an  inge* 
bIous  speculator  in  public  medicines  wished  to  turn  the 


dcctor^s  talents  to  his  own  advantage.  He  thought 
a  composition  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  might 
have  a  ran,  under  the  title  of  Bratvn^s- exciting  pill: 
and  for  the  privilege  of  his  name,  offered  him  a  sum 
in  hand  by  no  means  contemptible,  as  well  as  a  sharfe 
of  the  contingent  profits.  Poor  Brown,  needy  as  he 
was,  spurned  at  the  proposai 

Change  of  residence,  however,  wrought  no  changft 
of  conduct :  his  friends  became  disgusted  at  those 
habits,  which  repetition  had  unalterably  fixed.  He 
persisted  in  his  old  irregularities,  for  some  time,  me^ 
ditating  great  designs,  with  expectations  not  less  ar- 
dent than  if  the  spring  of  life,  in  all  its  Uoom  of  hope; 
fiad  been  opening  before  him ;  but  he  effected  no*» 
thing.  At  lengrti,  on  the  7th  October,  1788,  whert 
lie  was  about  fifty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fatal  fit  of  apoplexy.  He  died  in  the  nighty 
having  swallowed,  as  he  went  to  bed,  a  y^ty  large 
ilose  of  laudanum,  a  species  of  dram  to  which  he  had 
been  long  accusto  med. 

BRUCE,  (James)  Esq.  of  Kinnaird  F.  R.  S.  one 
-of  the  most  intrepid  travellers  of  the  present,  or  any 
succeeding  age,  was  born  at  Kinnaird,  in  Stirlingshire^ 
Scotland,  Dec.  14th  1729. 

Mr.  Bruce,  after  having  received  a  libera!  educa- 
tion, applied  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  his  country; 
but  soon  contracting  a  dislike  to  his  situation,  he  de* 
termined  to  push  his  fortune  in  the  East-indies,  and 
for  that  purpose  he  went  to  London ;  but  not  pro- 
curing an  appointment  in  the  company's  service,  he 
entered  into  trade  and  engaged  in  partnership  with  a 
Mr.  Allen,  whose  daughter  he  married;  but  lost 
within  a  year  after.  To  dispel  his  grief  he  travelled 
to  the  continent,  but  his  father  dying  in  1758,  he  ret- 
tumed  to  Kinnaird,  to  take  possession  of  the  inheri* 

nee  of  his  ancestors. 

About  this  time  Lord  Halifax^  who  was  then  at  the 
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belm  of  affairs*  projected  the  scene  of  acdcm  for  Mr. 
Bruce*  where  his  abilities  have  since  been  exerted* 
with  so  much  honour  to  himself  and  his  country.  To 
explore  the  coast  of  Barbary*  to  investigate  its  natu- 
ral history*  ancient  architecture  and  other  curiosities 
hitherto  little  known*  or  illustrated  by  former  travellers* 
and  to  make  large  additions  to  the  royal  collectioa* 
were  the  outlines  of  his  lordships  plan.  To  discover 
the  source  of  the  Nile  was  also  mentioned ;  but  rather 
as  an  object  to  be  wished  than  hoped  for*  from  so  ujh 
experienced  a  traveller. 

The  resignation  of  the  consul  at  Algeirs*  and  die 
death  of  his  newly  appointed  succeswr*  favoured  the 
Earl's  plana  ^ho  pressed  Mr.  Bruce  to  accept  of  the 
consulship*  which  he  did  the  more  cheerfully*  hecBusc 
the  transit  of  Venus  was  at  hand*  which  he  hoped 
to  see  from  his  own  house  at  Algeirs.  Within  a  year 
after  his  arrival  there*  he  qualified  himself  by  the  ac- 
quu^ment  of  the  Arabic*  to  appear  without  an  inter- 
preter; the  immediate  prospect  of  his  setting  but  <m 
his  journey  to  the  inland  parts  of  Africa*  having  made 
him  double  his  diligence  in  this  respect. 

At  Algiers*  however*  Mr.  Bruce  was  detained  lon- 
ger than  he  expected*  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
with  the  Dey*  about  Mediterranean  passes.  This  be- 
ing adjusted*  he  proceeded  to  Mahon,(and  fix>m  thence 
to  Carthage*  He  next  visited  Tunis  and  Tripoli* 
and  travelled  over  the  interior  parts  of  those  States. 
At  Bengazi*  he  suffered  shipwreck*  and  with  extreme 
difficulty*  saved  his  life*  though  .with  the  loss  of  all 
his  baggage.  He  afterwards  sailed  to  the  Isles  of 
Khodes*  and  Cyprus*  and  proceeding  to  Asia  Mw 
nor*  travelled  through  a  considerable  part  of  Syria 
and  Palestine*  visiting  Hassia*  Latikea*  Aleppo*  and 
Tripoli*  near  which  last  city*  he  was  again  m  immi* 
nent  danger  of  perishing  in  a  riven  The  ruins  of 
Palmira  and  Baalbeck*  were  next  carefully  surveyed 
and  sketched  by  him;  and  his  drawings  of  tliose 
places  ate  deposited  in  the  king's  library  at  Kew. 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  Mr.  Bruce  puMshed 
no  particular  account  of  these  various  journeys,  as 
firom  the  nature  of  the  places  visited,  and  the  abili- 
ties of  the  manr  much  curious  and  useful  information 
might  have  been  expected.    Some  manuscript  ac- 
counts of  different  parts  of  them  are  said  to  have 
been  left  by  him,  but  whether  in  such  a  state,  as  to 
be  fit  for  publication  is  very  uncertain.    In  these  vari- 
ous travels  some  years  were  passed;  and  Mr.  Bruce 
now  prepared  for  the  grand  expedition,  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  had  evef  been  nearest  his  heart, 
the  discovery  of  the   sources  of  the  Nile.     In  the 
prosecution  of  that  dangerous  object,  he  left  Sidon  on 
the  15th  June  1768,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria,  on 
the  20th  of  the  same  month.     He  prccee-ded  from 
thence  to  Cairo,  where  he  continued  till  the  20th  of 
December,  following,  wheTi  he  embarked  on  the 
Nile,  and  sailed  up  that  river  as  far  as  Syene,  visiting, 
in  the  course  of  his  voyage,  the  ruins  of  Thebes. 
JLeaving  Kenne  on  the  Nile,  1 6th  February  1769,  he 
crossed  the  desert  of  the  Thehaid  to  Cosseirs,  on  the 
Red  Sea,  and  arrived  at  Jidda  on  the  Sd  May.     In 
Arabia  Felix,  he  remained  not  without  making  seve- 
ral excursions,  till  Sd  September,  when  he  sailed  from 
Laheia,  and  arrived  on  the  19th  at  Masuah,  where 
he  i^as  detained  nearly  two  months  by  the  treachery 
and  avarice  of  the  Naybe  of  that  place.     It  was  not 
till  the  14th  November,  that  he  was  allowed  to  quit 
Arkeeko,  near  Masua;  and  he  arrived  on  the  15th 
February  1770,  at  Gondar,  the  capital  of  [Abyssinia, 
"where  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  most  considera- 
ble  persons  of  both  sexes  belonging  to  the  court. 
Several  months  were  employed  in  attendance  on  the 
king ;  and,  in  an  unsuccessful  expedition  round  the 
Jake  of  Dambea.    Towards  the  end  of  October,  Mr, 
Bruce  set  out  for  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  at  which 
long  desired  spot  he  arrived  on  the  14th  November, 
and  his  feelings  on  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes 
cannot  better  be  expressed  than  in  his  own  words: 
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^  It  is  easier  ta  guess  thm  describe  tlie  skuadofi  of 
my  mind  at  that  moment;  standing  in  that  ipotf  whkk 
had  baffled  the  genius,  indastiy  and  enquiry  of  both 
ancients  and  moderns,  for  the  course  of  nearly  SOOd 
years.    Kings  had  attempted  this  discovery  at  the 
head  of  armies,  and  each  expedition  was  dtstinguisb- 
ed  from  the  last,  only  by  the  difference  of  the  nutn- 
bers,  which  had  perished,  and  agreed  alone  in  the 
disappointment  which  had  uniformly  and  without  ex- 
ception followed  them  aU«     Fame,  ridies  and  honoiir, 
'  had  been  held  out  for  a  series  of  ages,  to  every  indi- 
vidual  of  those   myriads,  whom  those  princes  com- 
manded, without  having  produced  one  nsan  capdMe 
of  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  his  sovereign,  or  wiptng^ 
off  the  stain  upon  the  enterprize>  and  abilities  of 
mankind,  or  adding  this  desideratum  for  the  encpur- 
agemept  of  geography  Aough  a  mere  private  Briton. 
I  triumphed  here  in  my  own  mind  over  kings  and 
their  armies ;  and  every  comparison  was  ie«iing  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  presumption^  when  the  place  iteel^ 
where  I  stood,  the  object  of  my  vain  glory,  suggested 
what  depressed  my  short  lived'  triumphs.     I  was  but 
a  few  minutes  arrived  at  the  source  of  the  Ntfe, 
through  numberless  dangers  and  sufierings,  the  least 
of  which  would  have  overwhelmed  me,  but  for  the 
continual  goodness  and  protection  of  Providence ;  E 
was,  however,  but  then  half  through  nty  journey, 
and  aU  those  dangers,  which  I  had  already  passed, 
awaited  me  again  on  my  return.    I  found  a  despon* 
dency  gaining  ground  fast  upon  me,  ^ich  blasted 
the  crown  ot  laurels  I  had  rashly  woven  for  myself/* 
When  he  returned  to  rest,  the  night  of  that  disco- 
very, repose  was  sought  for  in  vain.    ^^  Melancholy 
reflections  upon  my  present  state,  the  doubtfulness 
of  my  return  in  safety,  were  I  permitted  to  make  tioe 
attempt,  and  the  fears,  that  even  this  would  be  re- 
fused, according  to  the  rule  observed  in  Abyssinia^ 
with  all  travellers,  who  have  once  entered  the  king- 
dom i  the  consciousness  of  the  pain^  that  I  was  thea 
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occasioning  to  many  worthy  individuals,  expecting 
4aily  that  mfozmation  concerning  my  situation,  which 
it  was  not  in  my  power  to  give  them;  some  other 
tiioughtSi  peihaps  stiU  nearer  the  heart  than  those, 
crowded  i^on  my  mind^  and  f(^bade  all  approach  of 
sleep. 

'*  I  was,  at  that  moment  in  possession  of  what  had^ 
for  many  years  been,  the  principal  object  of  my  ambi- 
tion and  wishes;  indifference  which  from  the  usual 
infirmity  of  human  nature  follows,  at  least  for  a  time^ 
complete  enjoyment,  had  taken  place  of  it.  The 
marsh  of  the  fountains,  upon  comparison  with  the 
rise  of  many  of  our  rivers,  became  now  a  trifling  ob» 
ject  in  my  sight.  I  remembered  that  magnincent 
scene  in  my  own  native  country,  where  the  Tweedy 
Clyde^  and  Annan  rise  in  one  hill;  three  rivers  I  now 
thought  not  inferior  to  the  Nile>  in  beauty^  preferable 
to  it  in  the  cultivation  of  those  countries,  through  which 
they  flow;  superior,  vastly  superior  to  it  in  the  virtues 
and  qualities  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  the  beauty  of  its 
flocks,  crowding  its  p^^uies  in  peace,  without  fear  of 
violeoce  from  mandr  beast.  I  had  seen  the  rise  of  the 
Rhine  and  Rhone,  and  the  more  magnificent  sources 
of  the  goalie.  I  began^  in  my  sorrow,  to  treat  the 
enquiry  about  the  source  of  the  Nile^  a  violent  effort 
•f  a  distempered  fancy. 

.  Grief  and  despondency,  now  rolling  upon  me  like 
a  torrent  relaxed,  not  refreshed  by  unquiet  and  im^ 
perfect  sleep.  I  started  from  my  bed  m  the  utmost 
a^ony :  I  went  to  the  door  of  my  bed-chamber,  every 
thing  was  still,  the  Nile  at  whose  head  I  stood,  was 
not  capable  either  to  promote  or  to  interrupt  my  slum- 
hen,  but  the  coolness  and  serenity  of  the  n%ht  hnced^ 
my  nerves,  and  chased  away  those  {diantoms  which^ 
while  in  bed,  had  oppressed  and  tormented  me. 

^<  It  was  true,  that  numerous  dangers,  hardships 
and  sonow,  had  beset  me  through  this  half  of  my  ex-« 
crusioD,  but  it  was  still  as  true,  that  another  guides 
powerful  than  mj  ovm  oourage,  healtl\»  or  ua^ 
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derstanding,  if  any  of  them  can  be  called  nmn's  own; 
had  uniformly  protected  me  in  all  that  tedious  half;  I 
found  my  confidence  not  abated,  that  still  the  same 

fuide  was  able  to  conduct  me  to  my  wished*for  home, 
immediately  resumed  my  former  fortitude,  considered 
the  Nile,  indeed,  as  no  more  than  rising  from  springs, 
as  all  other  rivers  do,  but  widely  different  in  this,  that 
it  was  the  palm  for  3000  yens,  held  out  to  all  the  na* 
tions  of  the  world  as  a  deiur  dignissimOj  '^  to  be  given 
to  the  most  worthy,"  which,  in  my  cool  hours^  I  had 
tiiought  was  worth  the  attempting,  at  the  risk  of  mj 
life,  which  I  had  long  either  resolved  to  lose,  or  kf 
this  discovery  a  trophy,  in  which  I  could  have  no 
competitor,  tor  the  honour  of  my  country,  at  the  fed 
of  my  sovereign/* 

The  object  of  Mr.  Bruce's  wishes  being  noVr  gra- 
tified, he  bent  his  thoughts  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country.  He  arrived  at  Gondar,  18th  Nov.  1770; 
but  found,  after  repeated  solicitations,  that  it  was^ 
by  no  means,  an  easy  task  to  obtain  permission  to  quit 
Abyssinia.  A  civil  war,  in  t^  mean  time  breakmg 
out  (no  uncommon  occurrence  m  that  barbarous  conn* 
try)  several  engagements  took  place  between  the 
king^s  forces,  and  the  troops  of  the  rebels,  particu* 
larly  three  actions  at  Serbraxos,  on  the  19th,  20th, 
and  2 1st  May  1771.  In  each  of  them,  Mr.  Bruce 
acted  a  considerable  part,  and  received  from  the  king, 
as  a  reward  for  his. valiant  conduct,  a  chain  of  gold 
of  184  links,  the  whole  weighing  upwards  of  3  1*2 
lb.  Troy.  After  these  engagements,  he  again  ear- 
nestly entreated  to  be  allowed  to  return  home;  but 
his  request  was  for  a  long  time  rejected;  his  health, 
however,  at  last  giving  away,  the  king  was,  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  to  consent  to  his  de* 
parture.  After  a  residence  of  nearly  two  years  oi 
that  wretched  country,  Mr.  Bruce  left  Gondar^  on 
the  16th  Dec.  1771,  taking  the  dangerous  way  of  the 
desart  of  Nabia,  in  place  of  the  more  easy  road  of 
Musuah^  by  which  he  entered  Aby^inia.    He  was 
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tnduced  to  take  this  rout  from  his  knowledge  and  for* 
mer  experience  of  the  cruel  and  savage  temper  of  the 
Nay  be  of  Masuah.    Arriving  at  Teeawa^  2 1st  March 
1773,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  find  the  Shekh  Fidel* 
of  Atbara^  the  counterpart  of  the  Naybe  of  Masuah^ 
in  every  bad  quality.    By  his  intrepidity  and  prudence^ 
however,  and  by  making  good  use  ot  his  foreknow- 
ledge of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  happened  at 
the  precise  time  he  had  predicted,  he  was  permitted 
to  depart  on  the  17th  April,  and  arrived  at^Senaar 
on  the  29th,  at  which  miserable  and  inhospitable 
place,  he  was  detained  upwards  of  four  months*^ 
This  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  villany  of  those 
who  had  undertaken  to  supply  him  with  money;  but 
Bt  last  by  disposing  of  178  links  of  his  gold  chain» 
the  well  earned  trophy  of  Serbraxos,  he  was  enabled 
to  make  preparations  for  his  journey,  through  the  de« 
sarts  of  JSfubia.     He  left  Senaar  5th  September,  and 
anived  on  the  Sd  October  at  Chendi,  which  he  quit- 
ted on  the  20th,  and  travelled  through  the  desarts  of 
Gooz,  to  which  village,  he  came  October  26th.    Oa 
the  9th  November,  he  left  Gooz,  and  entered  upoa 
the  most  dreadful  and  dangerous  part  of  his  Jom> 
ney,  the  perils  attending  which  he  has  related  with  a 
power  of  pencil,  not  imworthy  of  the  greatest  ma- 
ster.     After  innumerable  difficulties,  however,  oa 
the  lOth  January  1773,  after  more  than  four  years  ab- 
sence, he  arrived  at  Cairo,  where,  by  his  manly  and 
generous  behaviour,  he  so  won  the  heart  of  Mahomet 
Bey,  that  he  obtained  permission  to  the  commanders 
of  English  vessels  belonging  to  Bombay  and  Bengal^ 
to  bring  their  ships  and  merchandize  to  Suez,  a  place 
fiir  preferable,  in  all  respects  to*  Jidda,  to  which  thev^ 
were  formerly  confined.    Of  this  permission,  which 
no  European  nation  could  ever  before  acquire,  many 
English  vessels  have  akeady  availed  themselves;  and 
it  has  proved  peculiarly  useful  both  in  public  and  pri« 
vate  dispatches.    Such  was  the  worthy  conclusion  of 
his  memorable  journey  through  the  desart^^  a  journey^ 
Vol  I.  No.  6.  T2 
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which,  after  many  hardships  and  dangers,  terminated 
in  obtaining  this  great  national  benefit. 

At  Cairo,  Mr.  Bruce's  earthly  career  had  ne^ 
been  concluded  by  a  disorder  in  his  leg,  occasioned 
by  a  worm  in  the  flesh.  This  accident  kept  him  five 
weeks  in  extreme  agony,  and  his  health  was  not  re- 
established till  a  twelve  months  afterwards,  at  the 
baths  bf  Poretta,  in  Italy.  On  his  return  to  Europe, 
Mr.  Bruce  was  received  with  all  the  admiration  due 
to  his  character ;  and  after  having  passed  some  consi- 
derable time  in  France,  particularly  with  his  friend 
the  Count  de  BufFon,  he  at  last  visited  his  native 
country,  from  which  he  had  been  absent  upwards  of 
twelve  years. 

It  was  now  expected,  that  he  would  have  taken 
the  earliest  opportunit]^  of  giving  to  the  world  a  nar- 
rative of  his  travels,  in  which  the  pubfic  curiosity 
could  not  but  be  deeply  interested ;  but  this  was  re- 
tarded by  various  circumstances,  particularly  the  long 
continued  illness  and  death  of  his  second  wife,  and  a 
severe  ague  which  repeatedly  attacked  him  for  sixteen 
years. 

At  last,  however,  he  gdt  leisure  to  put  his  mate- 
rials in  order ;  and,  in  1790,  his  long  expected  wofk 
appeared  in  five  large  quarto  volumes,  embeliished 
with  many  plates,  maps  and  charts ;  at  five  guineas 
each  copy.  The  work  has  been  criticised,  and  the 
author  accused  of  vanity:  but  there  appears,  on  ibc 
whole  such  an  ^ir  of  manly  veracity,  and  circum- 
stances are  mentioned,  with  a  minuteness  so  unlflce 
deceit,  that  a  general  impression  of  truth  irrisistibly 
fixes  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

TTiere  never,  perhaps  existed  a  man  better  qua^* . 
.*cd  for  the  hazardous  enterprize  he  undertook  than  Mr. 
Bruce.  ^  His  person  was  of  the  largest  size,  his  height 
exceeding  six  feet,  and  his  bulk  and  strength  proper* 
tionally  great.  He  excelled  in  all  corporeal  accom- 
plishments, being  a  hardy,  practised  and  inde&tiga- 
ole  swimiher,  trained  to  exercise  and  fatigue  of  cvey 
kindi  and  his  long  residence  among  the  Ambs  had 
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S*venlum  a  mone  than  ordinary  facility  in  managing 
e  horse.  In  the  use  of  fire  arms,  he  was  so  uner* 
nog,  that,  in  innumerable  instances,  he  never  failed 
to  hit  the  mark;  and  his  dexterity  in  handling  the 
lance  and  spear  on  horse-hack,  ,was  also  uncommonly 
ipreat^  He  was  ma3ter  of  most  languages,  understand* 
mg  the  Greek  perfectly;  and  was  so  wel)  skilled  in 
wiental  literatafe,  that  he  revised  the  New  Testament 
in  the  {Ethiopic,  &maritan,  Hebre.w  and  §yriac,  mak* 
mg  many  useful  notes,  and  remarks  on  diSeretit  pas- 
sages. Of  his  learning  and  sagacity,  his  delineation 
9f  the  course  of  Solomon's  fleet  from  Tarshish  to 
Opbir^  his  account  of  the  cause  of  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile,  and  his  comprehensive  view  of  the  Abys- 
sinian history  affi>rd  ample  proofs.  He  expresses, 
throughout  jail  his  works,  a  deep  and  lively  sense  of 
the  care  of  a  superintending  Providence,  without 
whose  influence,  he  was  convinced  of  the  futility  of 
all  human  ability  and  foresight  to  preserve  from  dan- 
gen  He  appears  to  have  been  a  ^eftous  believer  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity;  and  his  illustrations  of  so)ne « 
parts  of  the  sacred  writings  are  original  and  valuable. 
He  was  preparing  a  ad  edition  of  his  travels  for  the 
press^  when  he  died,  April  a7th  1794,  in  consequence 
of  a  fall  diown  his  own  stairs,  in  the  sixty-fi^  year  of 
his  age. 

BUCHANAN,  (GEoaoE)  the  celebrated  poet 
and  historian,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Kilairn,  Dum* 
bartoQshire,  Scotland,  in  February  1506,  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  which  happened  when  our  author 
was  very  young,  his  mother  was  left  in  circumstances 
of  extreme  distress,  having  eight  small  children,  to 
jnaintain,  for  whom  their  deceased  parent  had  made 
xiQ^prcvission.  Their  maternal  uncle,  encouraged  by 
the  fair  promise  of  George^s  childhood  at  school,  sent 
hinn  to  Paris  to  compleat  nis  education.  The  younger 
^udcnts  in  that  university,  being  then  chiefly  exer- 
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cised  in  poetical  composition,  Buchanan  tells  us,  that 
he  spent  much  of  Kis  time  in  writing  verses,  partfy 
from  duty,  and  partly  from  the  impulse  of  nature. 
Compelled  bv  the  death  of  his  uncle  and  his  own 
want  both  oi  health  and  money,  he  returned  to  his 
native*  country,  in  1&28,  after  a  residence  of  about 
two  years  in  Paris. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  he  enlisted  as  a 
common  soldier,  in  the  French  troops,  then  in  that 
country;  but  finding,  at  the  end  of  a  campaigo,  that 
a  military  life  did  not  agree  with  him,  he  was  forced 
to  relinquish  it, and,  according  to  Moreri,  took  the  habit 
of  St.  Francis;  but  this  step  seems  attriibuted  to  him 
without  foundation,  as  neither  Buchanan  htmsel/^  nor 
any  of  his  biographers  mention  it.  Reason,  however, 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  account,  for  suppo- 
sing him  well  acquainted,  if  no  way  particuiai ly  con- 
nected with  that  order* 

In  the  spring  of  1524,  he  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  St.  Andrew^s  to  study  logic,  under  the  celebrated 
John  Major,  and  the  year  fbllowing,  either  from  in- 
terest or  literary  attachment,  followed  his  tutor  to 
Paris;  where  he  became  partial  to  the  doctrines  of 
Luther.  He  now  struggled  with  adverse  foitune,  for 
about  two  years;  but  was,  at  length,  received  into 
the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  at  Paris;  where  be  presided 
over  the  class  of  grammar,  till  the  year  1529. 

We  find  him  next  under  the  protection  of  the  Earl 
of  Cassilis,  who  being  pleased  with  his  conversation, 
and  admiring  his  talents,  retained  him  five  years, 
partly  in  France,  and  partly  in  his  native  country. 

After  the  death  of  that  nobleman,  Buchanan,  in 
1SS4,  whilst  meditating  another  journey  into  France^ 
was  detained  by  James  V.  as  preceptor  of  his  natural 
son,  who  afterwards  became  a  prior  of  St.  Andrew'% 
then  Ear)  of  Murray;  and,  on  the  dethronement  df 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  regent  of  the  kingdom.  His 
strong  and  lasting  partiality  to  this  pupil,  explains,  in 
a  great  measure,  those  virulent  invectives  against  the 
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unfortunate  queen,  which  some  writers  of  Scottish 
history  have  so  loudly  complained  of. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  literary 
character  of  our  author,  was  an  aversion  to  popery. 
His  innate  abhorrence  of  monks,  and  his  irrisistible 
impulse  to  brand  them  with  infamy,  produced  some 
of  the  principal  misfortunes  of  his  long  and  active 
Jife.    The  quarrel  be^an  by  his  writing  a  satire  against 
the  Franciscans,  whilst  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of 
Cassilis;  and  he  soon  after,  at  the  desire  of  James 
V.  who  suspected  that  order  of  a  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  wrote  some  other  pieces  on  the  same  subject. 
But  lis  these  attacks  were  too  imperfect  for  the  re- 
venge of  James,  he  undertook  the  memorable  satire, 
entitled  "  Franciscanus,^'  which  is  probably,  since  the 
6tii  satire  of  Juvenal,  the  most  beautiful  and  com- 
pleat  work  of  that  nature.  Which  the  world  has  ever 
seen.     But  with  judgment  to  discover  abilities,  the 
worthless  king,  had  neither  justice  to  reward,  nor  ho- 
nour to  protect  them.    Corrupted  by  a  bribe  from 
cardinal  Beaton,  he  consented  to  the  murther  of  the 
poet.     The  priesthood  anticipated  the  triumph  of  con* 
ducting  him  to  the  stake;  but  Buchanan  was  reserved 
for  a  diiierent  scene  of  action  and  sufferings.     He 
broke  out  of  prison  and  fled  into  England,  wiere  he 
addressed  Cromwell,  at  that  time  minister  of  Henry 
VIII.  in  a  shorty  but  pathetic  poem,  describing  the 
complication  of  disasters  by  which  he  was  overwhelm- 
ed.     He  likewise  inscribed  to  Henry  himself,  an  ele- 
gant copy  of  verses,  which  concluded  with,  perhaps, 
the  finest  portrait  of  a  great  and  good  monarch  that 
ever  was  imagined.     His  applications,  however,  were 
unsuccessful,  and  the  verses  remain  a  monument  to  the 
dishonour  of  the  king  and  his  minister.    This  expe- 
rience of  treachery  in  one  sovereign  and  of  ungene- 
rosity  in  another,  may  first  possibly  have  inspired  Bu- 
chanan with  that  disdain  of  royalty  and  those  repub- 
lican principles,  which  formed,  as  it  were,  the  es- 
sence of  his  soul.    Finding,  therefore^  no  protection 
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zt  this  court>  and  seeing  from  the  inconsistency  o£ 
Henry's  conduct,  that  both  Catholics  and  Lutherans, 
were  brought  together  to  the  same  5take»  he  fled  in 
the  course  of  that  year  to  Paris, 
^  Unfortunately  for  our  poet»  Beaton  was  at  that 
time  engaged  on  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  France, 
He,  therefore,  hastened  from  the  capital^  as  privately 
as  possible^  to  Bourdeaux,  where  failing  in  with  An* 
drew  Govea^a  Portuguese  of  |;reat  learning  and  merit, 
'  :bo  was  employed  m  teachmg  a  public  school ;  he 
:  (isdained  not  to  act  as  his  assistant  and  during  the 
hree  years  he  resided  at  this  place  he  coQipqsed  hif 
four  tragedies.  The  Baptisla^  Medas,  Jephtha^  and  ^ 
cesiis.  .His  principal  object  in  these  dramas^  was  to 
draw  off  the  youth  ctf  France,  as  mucl)  as  possible  finm 
the  allegories,  which  were  then  greatly  in  rogue^ 
to  an  imitation  of  the  ancients,  in  which  he  succ^eed- 
ed  greatly  beyond  his  hopes. 

But  all  his  genius,  learning/and  merit  were  insuf- 
ficient  to  avert  the  mialice  of  offended  power.  Cardi* 
jial  Beaton  had  been  exerting  his  influence  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  to  nave  him  apprehended. 
This  revenge,  however^  was  seasonably  Jiwtrated  by 
Buchanan's  friends,  into  whose  hands  Beaton's  letters 
to  the  archbishop  had  fallen.  The  death  of  the  king 
of  Scotland,  moreover,  in  1542,  and  the  circumfitmaces 
in  consequence  of  it,  contributed  to  divert  the  cardi- 
nal's attention. 

In  the  year  1546,  his  old  friend  Govea^  was  con^ 
missioned  by  the  King  of  Portugal  to  invite  able 
teachers  of  philosophy  and  classical  literature,  to  e»* 
tablishthemselvesinJtheuniversityofCoimbra.  Among 
others,  he  made  the  king's  proposal  to^Buchanan5  who 
very  willingly  closed  with  it,  as  offering  him  a  quiet 
j€  treat,  and,  that  in  the  society  of  several  of  hi&friend^ 
for  the  cultivation  of  letters  in  almost  tht  only  coun- 
try of  EAirope,at  that  time  free  from  foreign  or  domestic 
Mrars.  Every  thing  went  well,  whilst  Govea  lived; 
but  after  his  deaths  which  happened  the  year  follow* 
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hg,  the  learned  men  who  followed  him,  and  particu* 
kriy  Bachanan,  who  was  a  foreigner,  and  had  few 
firiendS)  suffered  every  kind  of  ill  usage.    His  poem 
against  the  Franciscans  was  objected  against  him  by  his 
enemies,  though  they  knew   nothing  of   its    con* 
tents;  and  his  eating  flesh  in  lent,  was  charged  upon 
him  as  a  heinous  crime.    It  was  reckoned  a  grievous 
oflPence  in  hint  to  have  said,  in  a  private  conversation^ 
that  he  thought  St.  Austin  favoured  rather  the  Pro- 
testant than  the  Popish  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist;  an^^ 
two  men  were  brought  to  testify  that  they  had  hear . 
him  express  a^dishke  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religioA- 
After  cavilling  with  him  a  year  and  a  half,  his  ene* 
mies,  that  they  might  not  be  accused  of  groundless!/ 
bwassing  a  man  of  his  reputation,  sent  him  to  a  mo- 
nastery, for  some  months,  to  be  better  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  the  Catholic  iaith  by  the  monks,  who» 
though,  as  he  says^  they  were  not  bad  men,  knew 
nothing  of  religion.    To  amuse  the  ennui  of  his  con- 
finement, he  here  wrote  a  considerable  part  of  his  ini- 
mitable version  of  the  psalms  in  Latin  verse.    Some 
have  asserted,  that  this  task  was  enjoined  him  as  a 
penance  for  his  heterodoxy,  and  that  fascinated  bjr 
the  divine  music  of  his  lyre,  the  Monks  of  the  cloy- 
ster  rewarded  him  with  his  liberty.    But  whatever 
was  the  cause,  he  at  length  obtained  it  in  1551, 

He  how  ^eatly  desired  to  return  to  France,  and 
earnestly  solicited  a  passport  for  his  journey ;  but  the 
king»  convinced  of  his  uncommon  merit,  urged  him 
to  stay,  and  supplied  him  with  money  for  his  current 
expences  till  he  could  give  him  a  place.  Tired  out, 
however,  with  delays,  and  not  wishing  a  second  time 
to  expose  himself  to  the  resentment  of  the  monks,  he 
privately  embarked  on  board  of  a  vessel,  which 
brought  him  to  England,  where  things  were  in  such 
confusion  during  the  minority  of  ]&lward  VI.  that 
refusing  some  very  advantageous  offers  to  stay  there^ 
he  went  to  France  in  the  beginning  of  1 532.  lie  had 
not  been  there  long,  till  he  published  his  <^  Jephtha/' 
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with  a  dedication  to  the  Marshal  de  Brtssac,  with 
which,  that  nobleman  was  so  much  pleased,  that  the 
year  following  he  sent  for  Buchanan  into  Piedmont, 
and  made  him  preceptor  to  his  *son.  He  spent  five 
years  in  this  employment,  and  during  the  leisure  it 
afforded  him,  fully  examined  the  controversies,  which 
agifated  the  christian  world,  and  put  his  last  hand  to 
many  of  the;  most  admired  of  his  smaller  poems.  In 
1563,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  made  an 
open  profession  of  the  reformed  faith.  In  1565,  he 
again  visited  France,  for  the  purpose  of  superintead* 
ing  the  printing  of  the  version  of  his  Psalms.  This 
voyage  seems  to  have  terminated  his  excursions  to  the 
continent. 

About  this  time  he  was  made  principal  of  St  Leo^ 
riard's  college,  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  an 
office,  which  he  afterwards  found  it  necessary  to  resign, 
on  being  appointed  preceptor  to  James  VI.  by  order 
of  the  Privy  Council  and  States  of  the  realm.  His  sue* 
cess  as  the  tutor  of  this  prince,  is  well  known.  When 
he  was  reproached  as  having  made  his  Majesty  a  pe- 
dant, **  It  is  a  wonder,"  replied  he,  "  that  I  have  made 
so  much  of  him." 

He  employed  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  yearsof  his 
life,  in  writing  the  history  of  Scotland,  in  Latin,  in  which 
he  happily  unites  the  force  and  brevity  of  Sallust,  widi 
the  perspicuity  and  elegance  of  Livy*  This  work  is 
divided  into  twenty  books,  beginning  with  the  reign 
of  Fergus,  330  years  before  Christ,  and  ending  with 
that  of  the  unfortunate  Mary;  not  less  unfortunate 
in  the  transactions  of  her  reign,  than  to  have  had  them 
transmitted  to  posterity  by  the  brilliant  pen  of  an  his- 
torian, devoted  to  her  enemies.  All  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  were  employed  in  this  undertaking,  and 
nothing  but  the  most  resolute  application,  could  have 
enabled  him  to  finish  it,  afflicted  .as  he  was,  with  ex- 
treme ill  health,  labouring  under  the  advances  of  old 
age,  and  continually  interrupted  by  the  indispensiblc 
duties  of  the  king's  education. 


Though  fiudianan's  merits  and  services  were  not 
left  without  honours  or  recompencey  he  arrived  at 
most  of  them  in  the  latest  stage  of  his  life^  atid.is  said 
to  have  left  behind  him  neither  estates  nor  money. 
He  was  first  made  director  of  the  royal  chancery^  afr 
terwards  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  a  member  of 
the  council.  Broken  at  length  by  age  and  infirmity^ 
he  resigned  every  public  charge,  and  calmly fCompo* 
sing  himself  for  the  approaches  of  death,  breathed  his 
last,  at  Edinburgh^  28th  Sep.  1582^  in  the  seventyi- 
sixU)  year  of  his  age. 

In  perusing  the  works  of  Buchanan^  the  first  cir* 
cumstance,  which  strikes  us,  is  his  uncommon  ferti- 
lity.    Though  the  |^reater  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  the  tasl^  of  teaching,  a  profe^ion  of  which  he  bit* 
terly  complains,  and  though  the  history  of  Scotland^ 
in  which  he  has  displayed  such  a  profusion  of  excel* 
lence,  might  have  exhausted  a  comprehensive  mind$ 
he  has  yet  found  leisure  to  write  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  Latin  verses,  which  are  equal  to  three  times 
the  extent  of  the  works  of  Horace.    Of  these  verses 
about  one  third  are  ocqupied  in  his  translation  of  t)ie 
Psalms,  where  he  has  wandered  into  twenty*nlne  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  metre.    In  the  varie^  of  his  numbers, 
therefore,  he  leaves  every  poet  ancient  and  modern^ 
at  an  immense  distance  behind;  and,  as  if  the  ge- 
nius of  Rome  had  not  sufficiently  extended  the  litnits 
of  her  language:  he  has  employed  five  difTerent  sorts 
of  verse^  which  are  said  never  to  have  been  attempt* 
ed  by  any  former  writer.    He  is  constantly  attentive 
to  classical  dignity  of  character.    Good  sense  predo* 
roinates  in  every  sentence.    He  is  not  of  those  thoi^ht- 
Jess  compilers,  in  whom,  to  peruse  twenty  paees  of 
elegance,  or  wit,  we  must  wade  through  whdle  vo- 
lumes of  bombast  or  buffoonery.    We  can  never  say 
**  Interdum  bonus  Buchananus  dormiC\    **  Sometimes 
the  goo^  Buchanan  sleeps,"  for  in  the  whole  wilder-i 
ness  of  his  poetry,  there  are  not,:  perhaps,  ten  lines 
which  his  judicious  admirers  could  wish  to  be  forggt* 
Vol.  I.  No.  ff.  Z  2 
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ten.  We  here  speak  of  the  intrinsic  tnerk  of  fte 
verses^  withoul  endeavouring  to  justify^  on  every  eo» 
cassion^  either  his  panegyric  or  his  censure. 

As  an  herald  of  civil  and  religious  liberty^  our  au« 
thor  deserves  an  ample  share  of  the  gratitude  of  na- 
tions. Never  did  the  **  rights  of  man,"  meet  with  a 
more  ardent  partisan^  an  advocate  more  acute,  elo- 

Suent,  philosophical  and  sublime.     As  he  was  tK? 
rst  man,  who,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  united  cle- 
l^nt  learning  to  original^  masci^ne  thought,  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  scholar,  who  caught  from^tbe 
ancients  th^  ndbh  Same  of  republican  enthusiasm. 
This  praise  is  merited  by  his  neglected,  though  incom- 
parable tract,  ••  Dejure  regni  apud  Scotos,'*  in  which 
the  principles  of  popular  politics,  and  the  maxims  of 
a  free  government,  are*  delivered  with  a  precision  and 
'  enforced  with  an  energy,  which  no  former  age  bad 
equalled  and  no  succeeding  age  has  surpassed.    The 
truly  Virtuous  characters  of  antiquity  he  mentions, 
with  the  veneration,  which  they  deserve.     But  judg- 
ment never  drops  the  reigns  to  fancy.    From  his  eye, 
the  splendour  of  conquest  did  not  hide  its  deformity; 
and  when  there  fell  in  his  way  a  Caesar,  an  Alexan- 
der, a  Xerxes,  or  a  Charles  V.  the  moralist  sets  no 
bounds  to  his  abhorrence  or  detestation.    As  an  in» 
Stance  of  this,  out  of  many  which  could  beaduced,  we 
shall  mention  his  poem  cm  astronomy,  where,  after 
having  expressed  his  regret,  that  the  names  of  the  first 
discoverers  of  that  seience,  had  not  been  transmitted 
to  posterity,  he  proceeds  fhus:  "  But  we  choose  rather 
to  celebrate  the  barbaroiis  pride  of  Xerxes,  the  vic- 
tories of  the  dreadful  Caesar,  or  the  execrable  armies 
of  the  Macedonian  tyrant,  while  we  suffer  the  ^bene- 
factors of  mankind  to  lay  under  the  darkest  sha<les  <rf 
Lethe/* 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  he,  who  was  so 
Universally  celebrated,  not  only  in  his  own  country, 
-i^ut  also  throughout  Europe,  had  no  monument  raised 
^o  his  memory  till  1788,  when  an  elegant  and  well 
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stoportieiied  obelisk,  rcaohing  to  the  height  of  lOS. 
feet,  was  erected  for  that  purpose^  by  sabscription, 
at  Killearn,  the  place  of  hi$  nativity. 

BUFFON,  (George  L^wis  Le  Clerc,  Count 
De)  the  greatest  natural  historian,  that  ever  appeared 
in  any  age  ^  or  country,  was  born  at  Monthard,  in 
Burgundy,  France,  on  the  7th  September,  170t. 
He  prosecuted  his  youthful  studies  at  Dijon ;  and  his 
indefatigable  activity,  his  acuteness,  penetration  and 
robust  constitution,  fitted  him  to  pursue  business  and 
pleasure  with  equal  ardour.  His  Hrst  application  was 
to  mathematics  and  astronomy ;  bttt  he  did  not  neg- 
lect the  cultivation  of  other  sciences-  At  the  age  df 
twenty,  he  went  with  an  English  nobleman  and  his 
governor  to  Italy ;  but  he  overlooked  the  choicest  re-' 
mains  of  art,  and,  amidst  the  ruins  of  an  elegant  and 
luxurious  people,  he  first  felt  the  charms  of  natural 
history,  whose  zealous  and  successful  admirer  be 
afterwards  proved.  On  his  return  to  France,  he 
fought,  on  some  occasional  quarrel,  with  an  English** 
man,  whom  he  wounded,  and  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  Paris,  where  he  translated  Newton's  Fluxions 
from  the'Latin,  and  Dr,  Hale's  Statics  from  the  En- 
glish, infip  the  French  language.  At  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five, he  visited  England,  and  his  residence  there, 
which  was  only  three  months,  terminated  his  travels. 

At  the  age  of  twenty- one.  Count  de  BufFon  lost  his 
cnother,  by  whose  death  he  >vas  left  an  estate  of  three 
hundred  thousand  livres  (58,275  dollars)  per  annum; 
and  he  was  fortunately  one  -of  tlwse,  whose  easy  cir- 
cumstances urged  him  on  to  literary  pursuits,  and  cleared 
the  path  of  some  of  its  thorns.  In  1739,  M.  De  BufFon 
was  appointed  intendant  of  the  King's  garden  and  ca- 
binet of  natural  history*  This  appointment  fixed  his 
taste  to  the  study  of  natural  history  alone  :  at  least, 
the  other  sciences  were  only  so  far  attended  to,  as  they 
^d  any  relation  to  the  grand  object  of  his  attachment. 
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The  first  volume  of  his  **  Natural  Historjr,*^  the  re- 
sult of  the  most  arduous  researches,  did  not  appear  tiB 
1749;  the  other  volumes,  to  the  number  of  thirty* 
three^  followed  at  successive  periods. 

Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  this  great  and  important 
undertaking,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  retirement, 
at  Monthard,  where  his  leisure  was  little  interrupted. 
He  devoted  fourteen  hours  every  day  to  study ;  and, 
when  we  examine  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and 
the  number  of  his  works,  we  wonder  at  his  having 
executed  so  much,  even  in  this  time.  Early  in  die 
morning  he  regularly  retired  to  a  pavilion  in  his  vast 

fardens,  and  he  was  then  inaccessible.  This,  as 
Vince  Henry  of  Prussia  called  it,  was  the  cradie  of 
natural  history  ;  but  she  was  indifferently  accommo- 
dated. The  walls  were  naked ;  an  old  writing-table, 
with  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  an  elbow  chair  of  black 
leather,  were  the  only  furniture  of  his' study.  His 
books,  and  other  MS^.  were  in  another  apartment 
'  "When  he  had  finished  any  one  of  his  works,  it  was 
laid  aside,  that  he  might  forget  it,  and  he  then  re- 
turned to  it  with  the  severity  of  a  critic.  He  was 
anxious  that  his  writings  should  be  perspicuous,  and  if 
those,  to  whom  he  read  them,  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
he  changed  the  passage. 

In  1757,  he  married  a  young  lady,  whose  birth,  as 
well  as  personal  and  intellectual  charms  amply,  com- 
pensated for  her  want  of  fortune.  Notwithstanding 
the  disparity  of  their  years,  this  lady  evinced,  on  all 
occasions,  the  most  tender  affection  for  her  husband, 
and,  like  Caliphurnia,  the  wife  of  Pliny,  the  most  ear- 
nest solicitude  for  his  fame.  Each  new  work  of  her 
husband,  every  fresh  laurel  added  to  his  renown 
was  to  her  a  source  of  the  most  exquisite  enjoyment. 
M.  De  BufTon  lived  long  exempt  from  the  infirmities 
of  age,  enjoying  all  his  senses  and  faculties  in  perfec- 
tion. At  last,  however,  he  was  attacked  by  the  stone, 
and  refusing  to  subrpit  to  the  operation  of  cutting,  he 
fell  a  victim  to  thar  disorder^  April  16th  1789,  in  ^e 
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eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  in  his  perfect 
senses  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  dissolution,  and 
on  the  very  morning  preceding,  ^gave  directions  ct>n- 
cerning  some  work,  which  was  to  be  done  in  the  bo- 
tanic garden. 

The  fame  of  this  illustrious  philosopher,  was,  by 
no  means,  confined  to  his  own  country  j  wherever  li- 
terature was  held  in  esteem,  there  he  was  loaded  with 
academic  honours.     He  was  accordingly,  not  only 
elected  perpetual-treasurer  of  the  A-cademy  of  Scien- 
ces, and  or  the  French  Academy;  but  also  Fellow  of 
'  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  arid  of  the   Literary 
-  societies  of  Berlin,  Petersburgh,  Bologna,  Florence, 
Edinburgh,  Dijon,  Philadelphia,  &c.     In  point  of 
style,  he  Was  one  of  the  most  elegant  writers  in  France ; 
and  the  most  astonishing  interpreter  of  nature  that 
ever  ejcisted.     His  funeral  was  attended  with  a  pomp 
rarely  bestowed  on  dignity,  opulence,  or  power.    A 
numerous  concourse  of  academicians,  and  persons 
distinguished  by  rank  rfnd  polite  literature,  m?t  in 
order  to  pay  the  sincere  homage  due  to  so  great  a  phi- 
losopher.    In  short;  the  street^  were  crowded  by  im- 
mense multitudes,  who  expressed  the  same  curiosity, 
as  if  the  ceremony  had  been  for  a  monarch.    This 
abundantly  shews  the  reverence,  which  we  generally 
pay  to  men,  pre-eminent  for  their  virtu?  and  learning; 
nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  following  anecdote,  which 
abundantly  evinces  the  truth  of  this  assertion.     Dur- 
ing the  war,  which  established  the  independence  of 
the  United  States,  the  captains  of  English  privateers^- 
"whenever  they  found  in  their  prizes  any  boxes  address- 
ed  to  the  Count  de  BufFon,  (and  many  were  ad- 
dressed to  him  from  every  part  of  the  world;  forward- 
ed them  immediately  to  Paris,  without  opening  them, 
whereas  those  directed  to  the  King  of  Spain,  were 
generally  seized:  and  thus  did  the  commanders  of 
cruizing  vessels,  shew  more  respect  to  genius  than  to 
sovereignty. 

Le  Comte  de  la  Cupede,  in  his  description  of  the 
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four  lamps  suspended  in  the.  temi^e  of  genius*  tfet^ 
ed  in  the  bosom  of  France^  has  given  a  pompous  eulo* 

fium  of  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau  and  Bufibn. 
[ow  far  he  may  be  correct,  in  what  he  has  advanced 
with  respect  to  the  three  first,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
$ay,  but  there  is  something  so  subjime  in  the  last,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  to  transcribe  it:  '<  It  was  no  longer 
night,  a  star,  created  by  nature,  to  illuminate  the  uni- 
verse, shone  with  majesty.  His  coufse  was  marked 
by  dignity,  his  motion  by  harmony,  and  his  repose  bjr 
serenity ;  every  eye,  even  the  weakest  was  eager  to 
contemplate  it.  From  his  car  resplendent  over  the  uni» 
verse,  he  spread  his  magnificence.  As  God  enclosed 
In  the  ark  all  the  works  of  creation,  he  collected,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Seine,  the  animals^  vegetables  and 
minerals,  dispersed  in  the  four  quarters  of  th&  globe. 
£very  form,  every  colour,  all  the  riches  and  instincts 
of  the  world,  were  offered  to  our  eyes,  and  to  our  un- 
derstandings. Every  thing  was  revealed,  every  thing 
ennobled;  everything  rendered  interesting,  brilliant 
or  graceful.  But  a  funeral  groan  was  heard — nature 
grieved  in  silence.  With  Buffoa  the  last  lamp  was 
extinguished." 

BURGOYNE;  (John)  a  British  lieutenant  generab 
well  known  for  his  unfortunate  campaign  in  Americai 
was  a  native  of  England,  and  said  to  have  been  a  na- 
tural Son  of  Lord  Bingley.  After  having  received 
the  principles  of  a  liberal  education,  he  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  whilst  only  a 
subaltern,  married  Lady  Charlotte  Stanley,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Derby;  which,  as  most  love  mar- 
riages are,  where  money  is  not  on  both  sides,  was  so 
resented  by  her  father,  that  he  vowed  never  to  sec 
them  again.  As  time,  however,  unfolded  the  gene- 
ral's character,  the  earl  became  convinced,  that  ^ 
daughter  had  married  an  accomplished  gentleman,  an 
excellent  scholar,  and  a  benevolent  man>  and  be  ac- 


cordingty  gtve  her  the  same  annuity,  as  her  sisters^ 
m.  1SS2  dollars  per  annunij  and  111,000  dollars  at 
his  death. 

In  the  year  1762,  when  the  Spaniards  had  formed 
a  design  of  invading  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  ihe 
British  sent  to  the  assistance  of  their  ancient  ally,  a 
body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  Burgoyne^ 
*who  then  held  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General.  He 
tonda^ed  himself  here  with  the  skili  and  fortitude  of 
an  experienced  officer ;  entirely  frustrated  the  designs 
of  the  enemy;  and,  by  his  prowess,  contributed 
neatly  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  peace,  for  which 
he  received  the  thanks  of  his  Portuguese  majes^. 
From  the  time  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  till 
tlie  commencement  of  the  disturbances  in  America^ 
which  finafly  terminated  in  the  estabfishment  of  the 
Independence  of  these  States,  as  there  was  no  call 
for  the  display  of  his  military  talents,  he  remained  at 
home,  enjoying  the  sweets  of  domestic  retirentent^ 
add  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  of  die  confidence  of 
his  sovereign*  He  had,  accordingly,  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  m  the  army,  was  a 
privy  counsellor,  governor  of  a  fort  in  North  Britain, 
and  had,  likewise,  been  elected  as  4  member  of  par- 
liament for  Preston. 

•  In  1 77  5,  general  Burgoyne,  was  ordered  to  America* 
Soon  after  ht^  arrival,  he  was  addressed  in  a  long  let* 
ter,  by  the  unfortunate  Ameritan  ^neral  Charles  Lee» 
who  had  served  under  Burgoyne,  in  Portugal,  and  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy 
and  friendship.  In  this  letter,  Lee  asserts  that  the  at- 
tack upon  the  American  colonies,  was  in  consequence 
Af  a  deep  laid  scheme  of  the  ministry,  not  only  to  an* 
nihilate  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  this  country,  but  like* 
iprise,  in  Great  Britain;  and  endeavours  to  convince 
the  general,  that  if  they  should  persevere  in  their  at* 
tempts  against  America,  all  their  efforts  would  be  fr 
nally  abortive ;  ^  because,''  said  he,  ^  not  less  diaa 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  geptkmen^  ycomtii 
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and  farmers  are  now  io  arms,  determined  to  preserve 
their  liberties^  or  perish."  Burgoyne's  aQswcr  to  thi« 
letter,  fully  unfolds  the  sentiments,  which  he  then  en« 
tertained  with  respect  to  the  war,  the  high  id^a  he 
had  of  the  superiority  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  con* 
temptible  opinion  of  any  resistance  of  which  the 
Americans  were  capable.  As  it  may  be  xQterestmg 
to  our  readers,  we  shall  lay  spmf  of  his  thoughts  oo 
this  subject  before  them.  After  having  declared,  that 
from  his  infancy,  he  h^  entert^ed  a  veoeration  for 
public  liberty,  that  he  nad  regarded  the  British  con- 
stitution as  the  best  safeguard  of  that  blessing,  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  that  the  vital 
principle,  in  which  the  constitution  moves  and  has  its 
being,  is  the  supremacy  of  the  king  in  Parliament,  he 
goes  on,  "  if  it  is  intended  to  wrest  from  Great  Bri- 
tain (the  controul  in  parliament  oyer  the  colonies)  a 
link  of  that  substantial,  and  I  hope  perpetual  chain, 
by  which  the  empire  holds,  think  it  not  a  ministerial 
mandate ;  think  it  not  a  mere  professbnal  ardow  ^ 
think  it  not  prejudice  against  any  part  of  our  fellow 
subjects,  that  induces  men  of  integrity,  and  among* 
such  you  haye  done  me  the  honour  to  class  me,  to 
act  with  vigour.  But  be  assured,  it  is  conviction, 
that  the  whole  of  our  political  system  depends  upon 
preserving  its  great  and  essential  parts;  and  none  is 
so  great  and  essential  as  the  supremacy  of  legislatiooi' 
It  is  conviction,  that,  as  the,  king  of  England  never 
appears  in  so  glorious  a  capacity,  as  when  he  employs 
the  executive  power  of,  the  state  to  maintain  the  laws» 
so^  ia  the  present  exertions  of  that  power,  his  majes* 
ty  is  particularly  entitled  to  our  zeal  and  ^teful  obe* 
dience,  not  only  as  soldiers,  but  as  citizens."  In 
speaking  of  the  American  people,  he  says,  **  I  feci, 
in  common  with  all  around  me,  for  the  unhappy  de- 
luded bulk  of  this  country;  they  foresee  not  the  dis- 
tress that  is  impending.  I  know  Great  Britain  is  rea* 
dy  to  open  her  arms  upon  the  first  .reasonable  over- 
tures of  accomodation :  I  know  she  is  equally  reso- 
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if  the  war  proceeds,  your  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
meny  will  be  no  match  for  her  power."  The  general 
being  thus  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  of  the  equity  of 
reducing  the  Americans  to  subjection,  and  of  the 
practicability  of  effecting  it,  detemuned  to  persevere 
in  his  career. 

To  effect  a  free  communication  between  New-York 
and  Canada,  and  to  maintain  the  navigation  of  the 
lakes,    was  a  principal  object  with  the  British,    for 
the  campaign  of  1777.    The  expedition  in  that  quar- 
ter had  been  projected  by  the  ministry,  as  the  most 
effectual  mediod  that  could  be  taken  to  crash  the  co*. 
Icmiesat  once.    The  four  provinces  of  New  England 
had  originally  begun  the  confederacy  against  Great 
Britain,  and  were  still  considered  as  the  most  active 
'    in  the  continuation  of  it;  and  it  was  thought  that  an;^ 
impression  made  upon  them,  would  contribute  in  aa 
effectual  manner  to  the  reduction  ef  all  the  rest. 

For  this  purpose,  an  army  of  4000  chosen  British 
traopis,  and  3000  Germans,  was  put  under  the  com* 
niand  of  general  Burgoyne.     Their  train  of  artillery^ 
was,  perl^ps,  the  finest  that  had  ever  been  allotted. 
to   second  the    operations  of  an  equal   fo^ce.   .  He 
had,  likewise,  excellent  officers  under  him,  and  his 
soldiers  were  all  exceedingly  well  disciplined,  and  had 
been  kept  in  their  winter  quarters,  with  all  imaginable 
care,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  expedition  oa 
which  they  were  going.    On  the  21st  June  1777,  the^ 
army  encamped  on  tiie  western  side  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  ;  where  being  joined  by  a  considerabk  bqdy^  oC 
Indians,  general  Burgoyne  made  a  speech,  in.  which* 
he  exhorted  these  new  allies  to  lay  aside  their  barba* 
Tous  manner  of  warfare,  and  to  spare  such  prisoners 
as  should  fall  in  to  their  hands.    After  issuiqg  an  ilf 
judged  manifesto,  in  which  he  set  forth  thetorce  o£ 
Great  BritaiQ,tmd.that  which  he  commanded,  in  terms 
ridiculously  ostentatious;   and,    at  the   same  time» 
threatened  to  ponish  with.the  utmost  sev^ityt  those 
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"iUfhlo  f^^lbstd  to  BttMch  themi^es  to  the  royal  canise^' 
he  proceeded  with  his  whole  army  to  the  siege  of  Ti- 
cotkteroga.  His  maiiife»to>  however,  was  so  far  from 
mttmidatmr  the  Amerkam>  that  it  only  senred  to  ex* 
pose  its  aumor  to  ridicoie  and  contempt. 

Hconderoga  was,  at  tha^time,  ganrisonfed  by  about 
SOOO  men,  under  the  cominiand  of  general  St.  Clur; 
but  as  the  worics  were  so  very  extensive,  fis  to  voidef 
that  number  incompetent  to  defend  them  propetfly, 
the  general,  on  the  5th  July,  deemed  it  expedient  lo 
evacuate  it;  and  along  with  his  army  ttK>k:  the  road  to 
"Skenesborongh^  whibt  the  baggage,  artiUeiy  and  mi- 
Ikary  stores  were  sent  on  by  water.     But  the  Britidi 
determined  not  to  let  them  pass  so  easily,  pursued 
them  closely,  and  coming  up  witt  them  near  the  falls 
of  Skenesborough,  engaged  and  captared  some    of 
fheir  largest  gallies,  obliging  the  Americans  to  set  the 
others  on  fire,  together  wjtfa  a  considembk  number  <^ 
their  batteaux.    They,  likewise,  closely  followed  af- 
ter their  retreating  troops,  forcing  them  to  leave 
Skenesborough^  and  afteryrards  fort  Anne;  nor  did 
they  suffer  them  to  make  any  permanent  stop,  ttU  they 
reached  fort  Edward;  from  whence  they,  sooo  after 
the  apprqach  of  the  royal  army,  likewise,  retired  to 
Saratoga,  and  there  they  established  their  head  quar* 
ters.     Jn  their  rout,  however,  the  Americans  frequent*^ 
ly  disputed  the  ground  with  their  pursuers,  and  tbottgk 
*^heir  efforts  were  not  crowned  with  success,  yet  ti^f 
KUght  with  so  much  coUrage,  skill,  and  discipliAe,  as 
to\i%nder  the  victories  of  the  enemy,  by  no  tdtaoA 
che^.    The  artillery  lost' by  evacuating  the  northern 
post5>  and  taken. ordestmyed  in  the  armed  vessels^  at 
Skfenesf^^otigh,  anio«bted  to  1138  pieces.    Ibe  k>s& 
of  provi'siongi  v^s  also  very  considerable. 

Such  irvas  the  rapid  torrent  of  success,  wHmb,  in 
this  period  df  the  campaign,  swept  away  all  op{Xisi* 
tion  from  ^  foefore  Ihe  royal  army.  They  were  highly 
elated;  h^  their  good  fortune ;  considered  their  <otls 
to  be  nearly  at  an^  end^  Albany  to  b^  within  their 
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graip;  aM  the  conquest  6f  the  adjacent'  provinces 
reduced  to  a  certatnt)^  The  AmericaM,  however, 
notwidistandin^  these  sucesses  of  Burgoyne,  shewed 
not  the  leafit  disposition  to  submit,  but  seeoied  only 
•to  consider  how  they  might  make  the  moat  effectual 
resistance.  For  this  purpose,  the  nMlitia  was  every 
where  drafted  to  join  uie  army  of  Saratoga;  and  such 
numbers  of  volunUers  were  daily  added^  that  they 
aoon  began  to  recover  from  the  terror  into  which  they 
had  been  throwtv* 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  the  various  circumstances  which  combined  to 
frustrate  the  further  operations  of  Burmyne,  and,  at 
]ast,  compelled  him  to  surrender  himselfand  his  troops 
to  that  very  army^  of  whose  compfete  overthrow,  he 
now  considered  himself  as  fully  certain;  as  a  narrative 
of  that  kind  belongs  rather  to  the  province  of  the  his* 
torian,  than  to  that  of  the  biographer.  We  shall, 
therefore,  pass  over  in  silence  the  various  difficulties 
he  encountered,  previous  to  his  arrival  before  Still* 
water,  on  the  19th  September,  of  which  place  the 
Americans,  then  under  the  command  of  the  gallant 
Gates,  had  taken  possession  only  a*  few  days  before. 
Fiom  this  time,  Burgoyne  might  have  foreseen,  that 
he  had  got  into  a  situation,  Aom  which  it  was  scarce- 
ly  possible  for  him  to  extricate  himself,  and  that  his 
affairs  were  fast  verging  to  that  crisis  which  would 
ultimately  terminate  in  his  destruction.  As,  however, 
his  success  was  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked,  be  deter- 
mined that  no  exertion  should  be  wanting  on  his  part, 
to  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue. 

As  soon  as  he  approached  the  Americans  on  the 
39th  September,  being  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
•central  division  of  his  army,  having  General  Eraser 
and  O^onel  Breyman  on  the  right,  with  Generals  Reid* 
«el  and  Philips  on  the  left  3  he  was  attacked  in  h» 
own  divison  with  the  utmost  violence,  and  it  was 
not  tin  General  Philips  came  up  with  the.  grtilieryj 
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that  the  Americans  could  be  repulsed.  A  constutf 
blaze  of  fire  was  kept  up,  and  both  armies  seemed 
determined  on  death  or  victory.  As  day  light  closed 
the  Americans  retired,  leaving  the  British  masters  of 
the  field  of  battle.  No  solid  advantage,  however,  re- 
sulted to  the  British  from  this  encounter.  The  con> 
duct  of  the  Americans  had  fully  convinced  every  one, 
that  they  were  able  to  sustain  an  attack  in  open  plaim 
with  the  intrepidity,  the  spirit  and  the  coolness  of 
veterans.  For  four  hours  they  maintained  a  contest, 
band  in  hand,  and  when  they  retired,  it  was  not  be- 
cause they  were  conquered,  but  because  the  approach 
of  night,  made  a  retreat  to  their  tents  iitdispensiUy 
necessary. 

This  action,  though  it  decided  nothing,  was  M^ 
lowed  by  important  consequences;  of  these,  -  on* 
was  the  diminution  of  the  zeal  of  the  Indians,  and 
also  of  the  Canadians,  and  other  provincials  in  the 
British  army,  who,  in  great  numbers,  adandoned  the 
British  standard,  when,  instead  of  a  flying  and  dis« 
pirited  enemy,  they  had  a  numerous  and  resdote 
force  opposed  to  them.  On  the  7th  October,  Bur- 
goyne  again  moved  towards  the  American  army,  and 
sent  a  body  of  1 500  men  to  reconnoitre  their  Jeft 
wing;  intending,  if  possible,  to  break  through  it,  in 
order  to  eflfect  a  retreat*  The  detachment,  however, 
had  not  proceeded  far,  when  a  dreadful  attack  was 
made  on  the  left  wing  of  the  British  army,  which  was 
with  great  difficulty,  preserved  from  being  entirely 
•troken,  by  a  reinforcement  brought  up  by  Genersd 
Prazer,  who  was  killed  in  the  attack.  General  Ar- 
nold commanded  that  part  of  the  American  arniy^ 
which  wa«  opposed  to  the  British  left  wing,  and 
would  have  forced  the  intrenchments,  had  he  not  re- 
ceived a  dangerous  wound,  which  obliged  him  to  re* 
tire.  Thus  the  attack  failed  on  the  left,  but  on  the 
right,  the  German  reserve  was  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  all  their  artillery  and  bag^ 
S^ge.    This  was  by  far  the  heaviest  loss  the  Briti» 
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army  had  sustained  since  the  action  at  BunkerVhill. 
The  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  near  1200»  ex* 
elusive  of  the  Germans^  and  the  Americans  had  now 
an  opening  on  the  right,  and  rear  of  the  British  for- 
ces^ so  that  the  army  was  threatened  with  utter  des- 
truction. This  obliged  Burgoyne  once  more  to  shift 
his  position,  that  the  Americans  might  also  be  oblige 
ed  to  alter  theirs.  This  he  did,  on  the  night  of  the 
7th  without  any  loss,  and  all  the  next  day  continued  to 
offer  battle,  but  the  Americans  were  too  well  assured 
of  obtaining  a  complete  victory,  by  cutting  offal! 
supplies  firom  the  British,  to  wish  for  a  general  engage* 
nient.  They  advanced  on  the  right  side,  in  order  to 
inclose  him  entirely,  which  obliged  the  general  to  dt* 
Kct  a  retreat  towards  Saratoga;  but  this,  after  a  bold 
attempt,  he  found  impracticable.  Surrounded,  in 
this  manner  by  destruction,  Burgoyne  resolved  to  e^ 
cape  by  night,  to  Fort  Edward,  each  soldier  carrying 
his  provisions  on  his  back.  Their  artillery  was  to  be 
left  behind.  But  even  this  sad  alternative  was,  likewise, 
found  to  be  impossible;  for,  while  the  British  army 
were  preparing  to  march,  they  received  information, 
that  their  enemies  had  already  possessed  themselves 
of  th$  road  to  fort  Edward,  and  that  they  were  well 
provided  with  artillery. 

The  situation  of  the  royal  army  had  now  attained 
the  cUmaxof  difficulty  and  danger.  Abandoned  in  the 
most  critical  moment  by  their  Indian  allies,  unsujx* 
ported  by  Clinton's  army  from  New- York,  enervated 
by  incessant  toil,  and  greatly  reduced  in  their  num- 
bers by  repeated  battles,  they  were  invested  by  a  nu- 
merous army,  without  a  possibility  of  retreat,  or  pro- 
curing provisions :  a  continual  cannonade  pervaded 
the  camp,  and  rifle  and  grape  shot  fell  in  many  parts 
of  their  lines. 

In  this  state  of  extreme  distress  aad  danger,  the 
British  continued  till  the  13th  October,  when  an  in- 
ventory of  provisions  being  taken,  it  was  found,  that 
BO  more  rema'med,  than  what  was  sufficient  for  sev^ 
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dajs  subsistence  of  the  troops*  Burgoyne  imtmtif 
called  a  council  of  war>  at  which,  not  only  ffeld  offi- 
cers, but  every  captain  was  ordered  to  assist  Tbek 
unanimous  opinion  was,  that  their  present  fikuatioii 
justified  a  capitubtion,  on  honourable  terms.  A  ne* 
gotiation,  accordingly,  opened  next  day,  which 
speedily  terminated  in  a  capitulaticm  of  the  whofe 
liritish  army,  the  principal  article  of  which  was,  thrt 
the  troops  were  to  have  a  free  passage  to  Britain  m 
condition  of  not  serving  against  America,  during  the 
war.  The  number  of  those  who  surrendered  atSar»* 
toga,  amounted  to  5750 :  the  sick  and  wounded  left 
in  the  camp,  when  the  army  retreated  to  Saratoga, 
to  52S,  and  the  number  lost  in  killed,  taken  and 
deserted,  since  the  capture  of  Ticonderogd,  was  neir 
three  thousand  men. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  eirent  of  a  campaign 
from  which  the  British  expected  the  most  impoitaat 
benefits.  The  capture  of  Burgoyne  was  the  hin^ 
on  which  the  revolution  turned ;  for,  whilst  it  en- 
couraged the  perseverance  of  the  Americans,  by  well 
grounded  hopes  of  final  success,  it  encreased  the  em- 
barrassment of  that  ministry,  which  had  so  ioefiectm^ 
ly  laboured  to  compel  their  submisaioii. 

In  1778,  Burgoyne  returned  to  Great  Britiali^  where 
be  was  received  with  the  utmost  coolriois,  or  rather 
contempt  by  the  ministry,  and  denied  admission  to  A 
presence  of  his  sovereign.  He  could  not,  however,  be 
prevented  from  his  seat  in  Parliament.  There  he  was 
constant  in  his  attendance,  and  unceasing  in  hoL  en- 
deavours to  have  his  conduct  fully  investigated,  whicfa 
indeed,  had  been  so  unmercifully  censur^,  that  even 
the  ministers  began  to  think  he  had  suffered  too  much, 
and  that  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  vindicate  himself* 
Ug  was,  accordingly,  permitted  to  bring  witnesses  la 
his  own  behalf,  and  from  the  most  respectable  evidence 
it  appeared,  that  he  had  acted  the  part,  as  occasion 
required,  both  of  a  general  and  a  soldier;  that  the  at* 
tachment  of  his  army  to  him  was  so  great,  that  09 
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^n^  or  diflTiculties  could  shake  it,  and  that,  even 
when  all  their  patience  and  courage  were  found  to  be 
ineffectualt  they  were  stillv  ready  to  obey  his  com- 
iQtnds,  and  die  with  arms  in  their  hands,  A  great 
number  of  other  particulars  relating  ft  his  expedition, 
were  also  cleared  up  entirely  to  his  honour^  and  se* 
veral  charges  against  him  totally  refuted.  Soon  after 
fae  had  thus  vindicated  his  character^  he  resigned  all 
his  emoluments  from  government^  to  the  amount  of 
1 5,540  dollars  per  annum. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1781,  when,  notwith* 
standing  the  reiterated  disappointments,  which  tho 
British  ministry  had  experienced  in  America,  a  ma^ 
jority  in  parliament  still  seemed  determined  to  perse- 
vere :  Burgoyne,  anxious  to  save  his  country  from 
ruin,  joined  the  opposition,  and  strenuously  advocat  • 
cd  a  oiotion  which  was  made  against  the  farther  pro* 
aecQtion  of  the  war«  He  said,  he  was  now  convinc* 
«d  that  the  principle  of  the  American  war  was  wrong, 
though  he  had  not  been  of  that  opinion  when  he  far«- 
nierly  engaged  in  the  service  in  America,  that  he  had 
been  brought  to  this  conviction,  by  observing'  the 
nnifonn  conduct  and  behaviour  of  the  people  of 
America.  ^*  Passion,  prejudice  and  interest,  said  hit» 
might  operate  suddenly  and  partially ;  but,  when  wie 
m'W  one  principle  pervaditig  the  whole  continent,  thte 
Americans  resolutely  encoudtering'  difficulty  and 
ileath  for  a  course  of  years^  it  muist  be  a  strong  vani- 
ty and  presumption  in  our  own  nunds,  which  coulid 
only  lead  as  to  imagine  that  they  were  not  in  t^tc 
right.  It  was  reason  and  the  fingef  of  God  alone, 
that  implanted  the  same  sentiment  in  three  millions  of 
people.  He  would  assert  the  truth  of  the  fact  against 
ail  ipv^hich  either  art  or  contrivance  could  produce  to 
the  contrary.  He  was,  likewise,  now  convinccsd, 
lipon  comparing  the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  as  time 
had  developed  their  system,  that  the  American  vrar 
fMxiMd[  oaly  a  part  of  a  general  design,  levelled 
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against  the  constitution  of  Britain  and  the  genenf 
rights  of  mankind." 

From  the  peace  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
was  occasioned  by  a  fit  of  the  gout,  4th  August, 
1792,  Gen.  Burgoyne  lived  as  a  private  gentleman, 
in  or  near  the  city  of  London.  He  died  richer  in 
esteem  than  money,  for  in  the  saving  or  securing  of 
that  ariicle  he  had  no  talent.  He  was  the  author  of  tour 
comedies,  all  of  which,  particularly  **  The  Heiress," 
were  much  esteemed. 

BURKE,  (Ed  m  u  n  d)  son  of  a  respectable  attorney, 
was  born  in  a  small  town  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ire- 
land, 1st  January  1730.  At  a  very  early  age,  he  was 
sent  to  Ballytore  school,  a  seminary  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  of  very  great  repute,  and  well  known  for 
furnishing  the  bar  and  the  pulpit,  with  many  of  the 
most  respectable  and  eminent  characters.  Here  Mr- 
Burke  soon  distinguished  himself,  by  an  ardent  at* 
tachment  to  study,  a  prompt  command  of  words, 
and  a  good  taste.  He  took  the  lead  in  all  general  ex* 
crcises  and  was  considered  as  the  first  Greek  and 
Latin  scholar.  He  also  devoted  a  great  part  of 
his  time  to  the  study  of  poetry  and  belles  letires^  and 
before  he  left  the  school,  produced  a  play  in  three 
acts,  founded  on  some  incident  in  the  early  part  of 
the  history  of  England.  All  that  we  know  of  this 
juvenile  production,  is  that  Alfred  formed  the  princi* 
pal  character,  and  we  have  been  told,  that  this  part 
breathed  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  sublimity  that  was 
wonderful,  considering  the  age  of  the  author.  After 
having  continued  some  time  at  this  sen(iinaiy> 
be  was  entered  a  fellow  commoner,  at  the  universty 
of  Dublin,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  with  the 
same  application  as  at  school,  and  where  he  was  no 
less  esteemed  as  a  scholar,  than  beloved  for  his  agree- 
able manners^  and  the  integrity  of  his  friendships  ^  ia* 
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deed,  this  hrt  feature  of  his  character  was  his  peci),- 
liar  praise  through  life. 

Ajfter  staying  the  usual  time  at  the  university,  he 
came  over  to  London,  and  entered  himself  as  a  stu* 
dent  of  the  honourable  society  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple. Here,  though  neither  the  duties  of  tl^e  inns  of 
courts,  nor  the  examples  of  his  fellow  practitioners  in  the 
law,  demanded  or  stimulated  his  attention ;  such* 
was  his  natural  inclination  for  knowledge,  that  he 
studied  here  as  in  every  other  situation,  with  unre« 
mitting  diligence. 

What  was  his  first  production  after  this  period,  we 
cannot  exactly  state;  we  have,  however,  been  inform* 
ed  on  respectable  authority,  that  it  was  a  poem,  and 
that  it  was  unsuccessful.    This  may  seem  paradoxical 
to  some,  considering  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  ta* 
lents,  and  above  all  the  copious  imagery,  with  which 
bis  subsequent  works  and  speeches  abound;  but  his* 
tory,  and  a  closer  observation  on  mankind  will  fur- 
nish us  with  many  cases  in  point.     Cicero,  amongst 
a  crowd  of  others,  stands  predominant  in  this  predi- 
cament, who,  though,  by  tar  the  geatest  orator  of  his 
time,  as  well  as  one  of  the  finest  writers,  yet  in  at« 
tempting  to  be  a  poet,    was  so  far  from  being  suc« 
cessful,  that  he  subjected  himself,  on  this  ground* 
only,  to  the  ridicule  of  hiscotemporaries  and  posterity^ 
But  Mr.  Burke's  first  known  publication  was  a 
work  of  much  greater  consequence,  not  only  when 
we  consider  it  as  a  work  of  fancy,  but  as  an  imitatioa 
of  an  original,  of  whom  even  hope  despaired  of  see* 
ing  so  welt  paralleled;  what  We  allude  to  is  the  well 
known  pamphlet,  entitled  "  A  Vindication  of  Natu- 
ral Society,"  for  sometime  supposed  to  be  a  posthu- 
mous work  of  Lord  BolingbtDke.     To  assume  the 
style  and  character  of  such  a  writer,  who  had  passed 
through  all  the  high  gradations  of  official  knowledge^ 
for  near  half  a  century;  a  fine  scholar,  a  most  ready 
aAd  eloquent  speaker,  as  well  as  the  sublimest  ai^d 
0io6t  nervous  writer  of  his  time^  was>  perhaps^  one 
VoL  L  No.  ?•  B  8 
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of  the  boldest  attempts  ever  undertaken;  particuTarIf 
ivhen  It  is  considered  by  whom! — By  a  young  man^ 
a  stranger  to  the  manners,  habits,  and  college  con* 
nections  of  the  literati  of  England,  who  could  have 
no  near  view  of  the  great  character  he  imitated,  and 
whose  time  of  life  would  not  permit  of  those  long 
and  gradual  experiments,  by  which  excellence  of  any 
kind  is  to  be  obtained;  but  great  and  extraor- 
dinary nunds  have  a  consciousness  of  their  own 
strength,  which  is  their  least  and  truest  adviser. 

"  A  Philosophical  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our 
Ideas  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,''  was  the  next 
production  of  his  pen,  which  soon  engaged  all  rea* 
ders,  who  had  the  least  pretension  to  taste  or  science. 

The  celebrity  of  such   works   soon  made  Burke 
known  to  the  7//^rflfe*,  amongst  whom  were  the  late 
Lord  Littleton,  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  many 
other  respectable  characters,  who  were  proud  to  pa- 
tronize a  youn^  man  of  so  good  a  private   character 
and  so  very  distinguished  talents.     It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  these  connections,  that  we  soon  after  found 
Mr.  Burke  in  the  suite  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  who 
was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  October, 
1761.     Before  he  left  Ireland,  he  had  a  pension  set- 
tled on  him  of  888  dollars   per  annum,  which  was 
said  to  be  obtained  through  the  interest  of  the   Right 
Honourable  William  Gerard  Hamilton,  the  official 
secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.     Report  said,  at 
the  time,  that  Mr.  Burke  had  obliged  Mr.  Hamilton 
In  turn,  by  writing  the  celebrated  speech  for  him, 
which,  as  he  had  never  afterwards  spoken  another 
of  such  consequence,  dubbed  him  through  life  with 
the  name  of  "  Single  speech  Hamilton."     The  c<mi- 
nection  between  these  two  gentlemen  did  not  last  ve- 
ry long ;  for,  a  few  yeaK  afterwards,  on  some  politi- 
cal contest,    Mr.   Hamilton  telling  Mr.  Burke,  as 
hoarsely  as  it  was  unfounded,  *'  that  he  took  him  from 
a  garret,"  the  latter  very  neatly  replied,  *•  then.  Sir, 
by  your  own  confession^  ''twas  I  that  descended  to 
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know  you  j*'  and,  at  the  same  time,  threw  up  his  pen- 
sion; 

Mr.  Burke's  fame,  as  a  writer,  was  now  estabh'sh- 
ed ;  and  what  added  another  wreath  to  his  character, 
were  some  pamphlets  written  before  the  peace  of 
1763.  These  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
the  late  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  a  gentleman  who  esteemed 
and  protected  men  of  letters,  and  by  whom  he  was 
introduced  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and 
the  late  Lord  Verney ;  events  which  opened  the  first 
great  dawn  of  our  author's  political  life. 

In  the  year  1765,  upon  the  change  of  administra- 
tion, which  then  took  place,  the  Marquis  of  Rock* 
ingham  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  by 
whom  Mr  Burke  was  appointed  as  his  private  secre* 
tary.  He  was,  also,  soon  after,  through  the  interest 
of  lord  Verney,  returned  as  one  of  the  representatives 
in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Walton,  in  Bucking- 
ham  shire* 

Soon  after  Mr.  Burke  had  taken  his  seat  in  the 
house,  he  had  the  singular  felicity  of  evincing  to  the 
world,  that,  to  the  character  of  an  elegant  writer, 
he  added  that  of  an  eloquent  speaker,  as  the  very 
first  speech  he  made,  "  on  the  impolicy  of  taxing  the 
American  colonies"  was  so  much  admired  tor  its 
spirit,  observation  and  oratory,  that  the  late  lord 
Chatham,  who  immediately  followed  him  in  the  de- 
bate, said,  "  he  should  not  go  any  farther  into  the 
detail  of  the  business,  as  that  young  member  (allud- 
ing to  Mr.  Burke)  had  so  forcibly  and  eloquently  an« 
ticipated  every  thing  he  had  to  offer  on  the  subject.*' 
But  the  Rockingham  administration,  as  it  was  called, 
was  of  short  duration ;  for,  notwithstanding,  that, 
under  their  auspices,  many  salutary  and  popular  acts 
were  passed,  particularly  the  total  repeal  of  the  stamp 
act,  they  were  dismissed  early  in  1766,  and  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  in  the 
room  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  by  which 
change  Mr.  Burke  lost  his  place. 
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This  was  a  stroke  whidi  his  private  fortune  couU 
ill  bear;  but  he  had  the  honour  of  being  a  member 
of  a  virtuous  administration ;  he  'had  the  opportunity 
of  opening  his  great  political  talents  to  the  public ;  and 
above  z\\,  of  shewing^  to  a  number  of  iUustrious 
friends,  his  many  private  virtues  and  amiable  quali- 
ties, joined  to  a  reach  of  mind  scarcely  equalled  by 
any  of  his  cotemporartes. 

lo  give  even  a  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Burke's  paiiia* 
mentary  conduct  would  exceed  our  limits.  We  shall, 
therefore,  pass  over  all  his  other  transactions,  prior  to 
the  year  1774,  at  which  period,  the  American  affairs 
having  become  extremely  critical,  afforded  him  a 
good  opportunity  of  shewing  his  superior  talents,  as 
an  orator,  his  great  political  depth  of  mind,  and  lus 
attachment  to  the  true  interest,  not  only  of  the  colo- 
nies, but,  likewise,  of  the  mother  country.  In  a 
course  so  splendid  as  that  of  our  author,  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  point  out  any  particular  period, 
in  which  he  was  most  illustrious ;  yet,  if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  fix  any  point  of  time  as  the  acme  of  his 
political  glory,  we  would  attach  it  to  his  speech,  on 
the  J9th  of  April,  1774,  in  consequence  of  a  mo- 
tion for  *'  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  to  take  in- 
to consideration  the  duty  of  three  pence  per  pound 
weight  on  tea,  payable  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions 
in  America." 

In  this  speech,  he  had  occasion  to  shew  the  origin- 
al plan  of  government  in  taxing  the  colonies,  and,  of 
course,  to  exhibit  the  characters  that  were  effectually 
concerned,  either  in  its  progress  or  opposition.  As 
many  of  the  characters  were  then  living,  the  task 
vWas  peculiarly  delicate :  for  whilst  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  commend  some,  he  was  equally  bound,  on 
the  same  principle,  to  criminate  others.  But  Burke's 
mind  was  fully  equal  to  the  task :  all  the  leading  and 
pleasing  features  of  those  great  men,  who  were  hia 
political  opponents,  he  praised  with  a  manly  open- 
ness, that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  warmest 
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and  most  exalted  friendship :  even  when  he  thought 
of  their  defects^  he  softened  in  such  a  manner,  by 
eidier  attributing  fhem  to  original  opinions,  early  ha* 
bits,  or  the  co-operation  of  party,  that  those  most  in- 
timately attached  to  their  memories  would  not  be  dis* 
pleased  with  their  general  portraits.  A  dissolution  of 
parliament  having  taken  place  soon  after,  Mr.  Burke 
was  a^ain  chosen  zs  a  member  for  Mahon.  He  was, 
likewise,  at  the  same  time,  elected  by  a  great  majori* 
ty  of  suffrages  to  represent  Bristol.  In  this  situation, 
whom  should  he  serve?  His  former  constituents, 
though  well  pleased  with  his  conduct,  thought  that' 
the  general  cause  would  be  best  promoted  by  his  ac- 
cepting a  seat  fot  Bristol,  and,  accordingly,  gave  him 
up. 

His  address  to  the  electors,  upon  this  occason,  was 
as  liberad  as  their  invitation.  He  did  not,  like  other 
candidates^  on  a  spur  of  mistaken  gratitude,  or  the^ 
artifice  of  popular  conciliation,  pledge  himself  to  be 
the  mere  vehicle  of  their  instructions,  but  frankly 
told  them  his  opinion  of  the  trust  they  had  reposed  in 
bim.  "  Certainly,  Gentlemen/'  says  he,  "  it  ought 
to  be  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a  representative,  to 
}ive  in  the  strictest  union,  the  closest  correspondence, 
and  the  most  unreserved  communication  with  his  con- 
stituents. Their  wishes  ought  to  have  great  weight 
with  him  -,  their  opinion  high  respect ;  their  business 
unremitted  attention :  it  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  re- 
pose,  his^  pleasures,  his  satisfaction,  to  theirs :  but 
fais  unbiassed  opinion,  his  mature  judgment,  his  en* 
lightened  conscitnce  he  aught  not  to  sacrifice  to  yoUy 
to  any  man,  or  to  any  set  of  men."  He,  afterwards, 
proceeds,  ^  you  choose  a  member,  indeed,  but  when 
you  have  chosen  him,  he  is  not  a  member  of  Bristol, 
but  a  member  of  parliament.  If  the  local  constituent 
should  have  an  interest,  or  should  form  an  hasty 
opinion,  evidently  opposite  to  the  real  good  of  the 
community,  the  member  of  that  place  ought  to  be 
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as  far  as  any  other  Irom  any  endeavours  to  girt  it  e& 
feet." 

With  these  free  and  constituional  sentiments,  Mr. 
Burke,  set  out,  and  it  is  very  well  remembered^  that 
in  the  course  of  his  six  years  representation  for  Bris- 
tol, which  was  full  of  the  most  important  and  criti- 
cal business,"  neither  ambition  nor  avarice  justled him 
out  of  the  strait  line  of  his  duty — nor  did  that  grand 
foe  of  active  life ;  that  master  vice  in  men  of  busi« 
jiess;  a  degenerate  and  inglorious  sloth  make  him 
Sag  and  languish  in  his  course." 

In  1780,  Mr.  Burke  stood  candidate  for  Briitol 
again ;  but  some  points  of  his  parliamentary  conduct, 
particularly  his  voting  on  the  bill  in  favour  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  seemed  to  give  offence,  and  though 
he  vindicated  himself  in  a  most  eloquent  manner^ 
such  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  in  favour  of  nar* 
row  principles,  that  he  lost  his  election,  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  new  parliament  for  Malton. 

The  spring  of  1782,  opened  a  new  scene  of  great 
political  crisis.  The  American  war  had  then  continu* 
ed  nearly  seven  years,  and  partly  from  the  ill  success, 
as  well  as  the  principle  of  this  war,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  nation  began  to  be  heartily  tired  o?  it.  The 
opposition  against  administration  became  daily  more 
and  more  formidable,  so  that  at  last,  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  the  nation,  a  change  of  ministry  was  ef- 
fected, when  Mr.  Burke,  (who  was  at  the  same  time 
made  a  privy  counsellor)  was  appointed  pay-master 
general  of  the  forces.  On  the  15tn  April,  Mr.  Burke 
brought  forward  his  great  plan  of  reform  in  the  civil 
list  expenditure,  by  which  the  annual  saving  would 
amount  to  321,314  dollars.  This  bill  was  followed 
by  another  for  the  regulation  of  his  own  office ;  on 
which  occasion  Mr.  Burke  acted  with  a  liberality  and 
disinterestedness  highly  honourable  to  a  man  in  his 
circumstances ;  for  he  voluntarily  gave  up  a  number 
of  perquisites,  which  had  been  heretofore  uniformly 
enjoyed  by  his  predecessors,  and  which,  in  the  ag- 
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^gate  amounted  to  so  great  a  sum  annually,  as,  in 
a  very  few  years,  would  have  rendered  the  person  who 
enjoyed  them  quite  independent. 

The  next  great  political  object  of  Mr.  Burke's  at- 
tention was  in  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings. 
Whatever  merit  or  demerit,  there  was  in  this  proce- 
dure, it  originated  with  him;  as  he  had  pledged  him- 
self to  undertake  it,  long  before  Mr.  Hastings*  return 
from  India,  and  he  kept  his  word.  Parliament,  how- 
ever, sanctioned  his  motion  for  an  impeachment,  and 
from  that  time  to  its  final  determination^  it  became 
their  own  act  and  deed. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  and  most  important  epoch 
in  the  life  of  Mr.  Burke — The  French  Revolution. 
That  point,  whence  if  he  did  not  really  turn  back, 
in  the  orbit,  in  which  he  had  hitherto  shone  so  bright- 
ly, as  the  able  advocate  of  popular  right  and  liberty, 
he  certainly  appeared,  at  least,  to  common  eyes,  to 
become  retrograde.  Dr.  Bisset,  the  apologist  of  Mr. 
Burke,  i^  order  to  prepare  the  reader  for  Mr.  Burke'^ 
extraordinary  line  of  conduct  with  respect  to  that 
great  event,  enters  into  a  very  long  disquisition  on  the 
old  government  of  France,  the  progress  of  metaphy- 
sical learning,  which  led  to  the  subversion  of  that  go- 
vernment, the  progress  of  the  revolution,  the  violence 
and  injustice  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  and  the 
extravagant  notions  of  liberty,  entertained  by  some  who 
approved  it;  but  more  especially  he  dwells  on  the 
cflfects,  which  it  produced  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Burke, 
who,  from  principle  and  habit,  guided  by  experience, 
in  his  judgment,  considered  liberty  as  a  matter  of  mo- 
ra] enjoyment,  and  not  of  metaphysical  disquisition ; 
and  who,  like  Livy,  did  not  think  a  horde  of  barba^ 
Tians  equally  fitted  for  the  contests  of  freedom  as  men 
in  a  more  advanced  state  of  knowledge  and  cultiva- 
tion. Under  the  old  government  ot  France,  the 
Doctor  acknowledges  "  the  suggestion  of  a  priest,  or 
a  prostitute  would  desolate  a  province,  and  drive  from' 
the  country  its  most  industrious  inhabitants :  the  pea- 
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•anl  was  like  the  ox,  the  mere  property  of  his  9upe«* 
rior,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  lord  was  only  suspended 
and  checked  by  the  tyranny  of  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment, who  dragged  him  from  his  starving  family,  to 
work  in  some  corvee  of  public  concern,  or  of  absurd 
magnificence,  or  to  sell  him  salt,  respecting  which, 
he  was  neither  permitted  to  choose  the  time  at  which 
he  would  purchase,  nor  the  quantity  he  would  take.*' 
The  revolution,  which  delivered  twenty-four  millions 
of  people  from  this  kind  of  establishtd  government  ex- 
cited in  the  cautious  mind  of  Mr.  Burke  only  the  re-- 
flections,  that  bad  as  arbitrary  power  was,  unwise 
efforts  to  shake  it  off  might  produce  still  greater  erils : 
that  the  notions  of  liberty,  which  prevailed  in  France, 
were   speculative  and  visionary;  that  the  impetuoiw 
character  of  the  French  tequired   much  closer  re^ 
strainis  than  that  of  many  other  states,  and  that  the 
composition  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  degrada* 
tion  of  the  nobility,  the  abolition  of  orders,  and  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  church,  a^l  tended 
to  prove,  that  a  compound  of  anarchy  and  wicked- 
,  ness  would  be  substituted  for  the  old  arbitrary  govern-^ 
ment.     Mr.  Burke's  cauliotis  opinions,  however,  on 
this  subject,  were  not  those  of  Englishmen  in  gene- 
ral.    The  love  of  liberty,  a  sentiment  in  itself  so  no- 
ble and  so  congenial  to  their  feelings,  was  so  pow* 
crful  as  to  conquer  every  other  sentiment,  and  in* 
spire  admiration  of  the  exertions,  which  overthrew 
despotism.      Even  his  old    friend   Mr.  Fox,    con- 
sidered the  French  Revolution,  as  a  change  which 
forebode  peace  to  Great  Britain,  and  Europe;  and, 
in  his  speech,  on  the  army  estimates,  in  1790,  said 
that  he  considered  that  event  as  a  reason  for  render- 
ing a  smaller  military  establishment  adviseable,  for, 
**  the  new  form,"  said  he,  "  that  the  government  of 
France  was  likely  to  assume,  would,  he  was  per- 
suaded, make  her  a  better  neighbour,  and  less  pre- 
pense  to  hostility   than  when  she  was  subject   to 
the  cabal  and  intrigues  of  ambitious  and  interested 
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ttat^smeiL*^  Buike,  who  had  been  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity of  declaring  his  disapprobation  of  the  prin* 
ciples  and  proceedings  of  the  French  Revolutionists, 
delivered  his  sentiments  on  this  occasion.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech^  after  having  dissented  from  Mr, 
Fox,  he  expressed  his  fear,  that  Great  Britain^  *•  be- 
ing led  through  an  admiration  of  successfuiyrau^/  and 
violence  should  imitate  the  excesses  of  an  irrationals  uh^ 
principled^  prosecuting,  confiscating,  plundering,  ye« 
rociozis,  bloody,  and  tyrannical  democracy .^*  Without 
enquiring  whether  this  sentiment  of  Mr.  Burke  may  or 
may  not  be  reconciled  by  metaphysical  ingenuity,  with 
some  latent  principle,  extracted  from  the  great  mass 
of  his  former  writings,  and  speeches,  it  is  easy  to  con*- 
ceive  that  the  application  of  the  words  ferocious, 
bloody  and  tyrannical  democracy,  to  men  who  had 
overthrown  despotism,  by  a  man,  who  had,  during 
a  long  YtSt  been  the  most  bold  and  zealous  member 
of  a  popular  party,  and  who  had  justiQed  and  praised 
America  for  venturing  on  all  the  horrors  of  a  revolu- 
tion, rather  than  submit  to  the  imposition  of  a  trivial 
impost,  must  have  been  heard  oy  his  old.  friends 
with  astonishment. 

Mr.  Burke  having  thus  shewn  himself  as  the  de« 
dared  enemy  of  the  French  Revolution,  applied 
himself  with  much  industry  to  collect  information 
respecting  the  events,  which  took  place  at  Paris  i 
and  he  received  letters,  among  others  fiom  Thomas 
Paine,  Mr.  Christie,  and  Baron  Clootz.  It  was  in 
auaswer  to  one  of  those  letters,  which  exhibited  the 
Revolution  in  its  most  gaudy  colouring,  that  he  wrote 
his  celebrated  "  Reflections.*^  With  respect  to  this 
publication,  the  mininisty,  and  their  friends,  enter^ 
ftained  the  highest  opinion;  but  several  men  of  the 
hiighest  talents,  the  majority  of  Mr.  Burke's  former 
Associates,  the  very  ablest  of  those  in  the  House  of 
■Lords,  in  short,  all  those  who  entertained,  what  we 
Meem  rational  notions  of  liberty,  while  they  admired 
,    VoLI.  NaT.  ,  CS 
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the  exeeutioDt  condeiBoed  die  tendency  of  tbe  ^  Bi^ 
JUctions:' 

.  The  next  publication,  of  Mr.  Burke,  was  his  ^  Se- 
cond Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly i* 
in  which,  after  having  retouched  tfie  several  topics  of 
tfie  Rejections,  he  now  carries  his  view  to  theefiecti 
of  the  revolution  on  private  and  social  happiness,  and 
kboursj  to  prove  that  the  plans  of  education  and  ci« 
vi]  r«gulati(Hi8,  which  the  assembfy  had  formed,  sprang 
from  the  same  source  of  untried  theoiy>  and  tended 
to  the  same  disorder  and  misery.  Knowing  that 
Eousseau  was  the  model  held  up  to  the  imitation  of 
ihcix  youths  he  smalyzes  the  character  of  that  Philoso- 
pher^ along  with  those  of  Voltaire  and  Helvettus. 
.  On  the  annunciation .  by  the  French  ambassador, 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  new  constifu^/on  by  the 
Ipng,  Mr-  Burke  wjote  his  *^  Hints  for  a  Memoritd^ 
to  be  delivered  to  M.  De  Montmorin;  which  went 
to  pipve,  first  that  na  revolution  is  to  be  expected  in 
France^  from  internal  causes  solely:  secondly,  that 
the  longer  the  present  system  exists,  the  greater  will 
be. its  strength:,  a^d  thirdly,  that  as  long  as  it  exists^ 
it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  revolutionists  to  distract 
and  revolutionize  other  countries. 

The  process  .of  affairs  in  France,  had  now  greatif 
mcreascd  the  importunity  of  those,  who  demanded 
parliamentary  reform  in.  Great  il^itain.  Burke  opposj 
td  every  idea  on  that  subject;  with  great  vehemence 
and  perseverance;  and  soon  after  the  retreat  of  l^e 
kingiof  Prussia,  and  the  success  of  the  Republicans^ 
he  wrote  the  ^^  Second Memortal,*  contained  in  his 
Posthusnous  Works  ^  in  which  he  exhorts  bis  coun^ 
tfymen>  to  take  the  lead  Jo  forming  a  general  combi* 
nation  ^r  the  repression  of  French  power  and  French 
principles* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1793,  he  wrote  il» 
Third  Memorial^  entitled,  '*  Remarks  on  the  policy 
of  the  Allies  witb  respect  to  France ;"  in  which  be 
advises  as  the  only  means  of  restoring  order,  religion^ 
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and  property  in  France/ that  the  chief  direction  of 
every  thing  relative  to  her  internal  affairs,  should  be 
committed  to  the  Emigr  ants^  whom  he  calls  ^  Mo« 
HAL  France!!" 

Agreeablv  to  the  resolution,  which  Mr.  Burke  had 
Song  forraea,  of  retiring  from  parliament^  when  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  should  be  finished,  he  in  the 
summer  of  1793,  resigned  his  seat,  a  sentence  bav« 
ing  then  been  passed  on  Mr.  Hastings. 

Another  letter  from  Mr.  Burke,  defending  his  conw 
duct,  and  his  celebrated  Reflections ^  in  answer  to  some 
observations,  which  had  fallen  from  the  Duke  of  Noiw 
folk,  in  parliament,  is  the  only  remarkable  publica* 
tion,  besides  those  we  have  mentioned,  which  he 
gave  to  the  worlds  until  royal  bounty  rewarded  his 
services  by  a  pension.  His  acceptance  of  this  mark 
of  favour,  was  said  by  his  enemies,  to  account  fallv 
for  all  his  preceding  conduct,  relative  to  the  French, 
jrevolution;  but  his  biographer  Dr.  Bisset  observes^ 
that,  it  is  impossible,  that  Mr.  Burke  at  any  time  sac* 
xiiiced  his  principles  to  his  interest.  The  pubKc,  no 
doubt,  have  long  since  settled  their  opinion  on  tim 
point;  if  they  have  not,  Dr,  Bisset  brings  no  new  ar« 
^  j^ment  to  assist  their  determination. 

From  the  beginning  of  June  1797,  Mr.  Bute's 
health  rapidly  declined ;  but  his  body,  not  his  mind, 
^^vas  effected.  His  understanding  operated  with  \xa^ 
diminished  force  and  oncontracted  range,  and  his  dts* 

S^sition  retained  its  former  sweetness  and  amiability, 
e  continued  regularly  and  sti^nuously  to  perform  the 
duties  of  religion  and  benevolence.  On  Tuesday, 
July  7th,  he  spent  the  morning  in  a  recapitulation  of 
the  most  important  scenes  of  his  life,  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  acted,  and  the  motives  by  which  he  was 
prompted :  shewed  that  his  comprehensive  mind  re<> 
tained  the  whole  series  of  public  affairs,  and  discus* 
sed  his  own  conduct,  in  the  arduous  situations  he  had 
had  to  encounter.    He  expressed  his  forgiveness  df 
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all  who  hzd,  either  on  that  subject  or  for  any  other 
eause,  endeavoured  to  injure  him.  He  had  frequeut* 
ly,  during  his  last  illness,  declared^  what  his  intimates 
knew  well  before,  his  thorough  belief  o£  the  Chris* 
tian  religion,  his  veneration  for  true  christians  of^ali 
persuasions,  but  his  own  preference  to  the  articles  of 
the  church  of  England;  and  in  the  full  assurance  of 
a  blessed  immortality;  he  expired  without  a  groao, 
«th  July,  1797. 

The  talents  and  acquirements  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  were  so  transcendently  super-eminent,  that  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  depreciate  them,  even  by 
his  enemies;  but  notwithstanding  the  pains  his  bio- 
grapher has  taken  to  shew  that  his  conduct  was 
consistent^  there  arc  not  many,  we  believe,  whom  fte 
lias  satisfied  on  that  particular;  for,  was  it  consistent 
in  him,  who  applauded  America,  for  dissolving  its  go- 
vernment, venturing  into  blood,  and  hazarding  all 
the  horrors  of  anarchy,  in  supporting  its  claim  to  the 
light  of  self  taxation,  to  reprobate  France  for  shaking 
off  a  despotism,  which  violated  all  "  the  rights  of  man" 
*  and  perverted  the  ends  of  society?  Was  itconsis* 
tent  in  Aim,  the  tendency  of  whose  writings,  speeches 
and  conduct  was,  for  so  many  years,  to  inspire  man- 
kind, and  particularly  his  countrymen  with  the  warm- 
est love  of  liberty ! — to  write,  speak  and  act,  at  last, 
in  such  a  manher  as  countersicted  the  spirit  of  liberty 
every  where,  and  tended  to  perpetuate  every  estab- 
lishment of  despotism  and  superstition?  In  a  word, 
was  it  consistent  in  that  roan,  who  had  been  the 
steadfast j  we  might  even  say  the  virulent  opponent  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  to  rieceive  a  pension  from  the  crown,  to 
leave  off  all  connection  with  those  persons,  with  whom 
he  had  heretofore  acted  in  politics,  and  to  become  the 
most  strenuous  advocate  or  that  same  administration, 
whose  measures  he  had  formerly  reprobated  with  aU  his 
abilities?  It  is,  indeed,  possible,  that  Mr.  Burke  had 
some  reasons  for  his  conduct,  which  might  justify 
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Wm  to  himself,  but  we  belfeve  it  still  remains  a 
Very  difficult  task  for  his  warmest  panegyrists,  to 
prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  world  that  he  was 
consistent 

BURNET,  (Wxlliam)  governor  of  the  colonies 
of  Ne,w-York  and  New* Jersey,  was  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in 
England,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  zeal  in  pro* 
pioting  the  revolution,  which  finally  placed  the  pre- 
sent family  upon  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  andal-' 
so  distinguished  as  a  writer,  by  his  "  History  of  the 
Keformation,''  his  "  Exposition  of  the  thirty-nine  ar* 
liclep  of  the  church  of  England,"  and  his  "  History  of 
his  own  times." 

.  His  son  William,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  had 
been  a  man  of  considerable  fortune,  previous  to  the 
bursting  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  in  1720,  which 
had  reduced  many  of  th^  most  opulent  families  in 
Great  Britain  to  indigence*  Finding  himself  then  in- 
volved in  the  general  calamity,  he  was  glad  to  accept 
of  commissions  for  the  governments  of  New-York 
and  New- Jersey,  with  a  view  to  his  retrieving  his  for- 
tune, in  a  course  of  years. 

He  arrived  at  New- York,  17th  September,  1720, 
when  he  took  upon  himself  the  government  of  that 
province.  Mn  Burnet  was  a  man  of  sense  and  polite 
breeding^,  sprightly,  and  of  a  social  disposition.  He 
studied  the  arts  of  recommending  himself  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  had  nothing  of  the  moroseness  of  a  scholar,  af- 
fected no  pomp,  but  visited  every  family  of  reputa- 
tion, and  often  diverted  himself  in  free  conversation 
with  the  ladies,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  admired. 
By  such  conduct,  as  well  as  by  his  moderation  and 
integrity,  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  he 
greatly  conciliated  the  affections  of  the  inhabitants. 

Of  all  the  governors  of  New- York,  none  of  his 
predecessors  had  jsuch  extensive  and  just  views  of 
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Indian  affairs,  and  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of 
the  French,  as  governor  Burnet,  in  which  Mr.  Liv* 
ingston  was  his  principal  assistant.  His  attention  to 
these  matters  appeared  at  the  very  commenceihent  of 
his  administration  ;  for,  in  his  first  speech  to  the  as- 
sembly, he  laboured  to  implant  the  same  sentiments 
in  the  breasts  of  the  members;  endeavouring  to  alarm 
their  fears,  by  the  daily  advances  of  the  French,  their 
possessing  the  main  passes,  seducing  our  Indian  allies^ 
and  encreasing  their  new  settlements  in  Louisiana. 

The  address  of  the  assembly,  in  answer  to  this 
speech,  contained  a  passage^  manifesting^  in  the 
strongest  terms,  the  confidence  they  reposeo  in  him. 
**  We  believe,**  said  they, '"  that  the  son  of  that  wor- 
thy prelate  so  eminently  instrumental  under  our  glori- 
ous monarch,  William  III.  in  delivering  us  from  ar- 
bitrary power,  and  its  concomitants,  popery,  super- 
stition and  slavery,  has  been  educated  in,  and  pos- 
sesses those  principles,  that  so  justly  recommended 
his  father  to  the  council  and  congdence  of  protestant 
princes ;  and  succeeds  our  former  governor,  not  only 
m  power,  but  inclination  to  do  us  ^ood." 

From  such  a  congenialitv  of  sentiment  between  the 
governor  and  legislature,  tne  public  business  proceed- 
ed without  suspicion  or  jealousy,  and  nothing  inter- 
vened to  disturb  the  tranquility  of  the  political  state. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  acts  passed  at  this  ses- 
sion, we  may  reckon  that  for  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
such  goods  to  the  French,  as  were  proper  for  the  In- 
dian trade.  This  was  a  favotirite  act  of  the  governor'^ 
and  though  a  law  very  advantageous  fo  the  province, 
became  the  source  of  an  unreasonable  opposition 
against  him,  which  continued  throughout  his  whole  ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Burnet's  scheme  was  to  draw  the 
Indian  trade  into  our  own  hands,  and  to  obstruct  the 
communication  of  the  French  with  our  allies,  which 
gave  them  frequent  opportunities  of  seducing  them 
from  their  fidelity.  Amongst  thosp  who  were  more 
immediately  prejudiced  by  this  new  regulation,  the 
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importeis  of  those  |[oods  ftom  Europe,  were  the  chief  t 
and  hence  the  spnng  of  their  opposition  to  the  go* 
vemor. 

None  of  his  predecessors  did  so  much  business  in 
Chancery  as  he.  The  office  of  Chancellor  was  his 
delight,  in  the  exercise  of  which,  he  made  a  tolera- 
ble figure,  althoMgh  he  was  no  lawyer.  He  had, 
however,,  one  fault,  which  was  very  unsuitable  for  a 
J4idg^  viz.  the  precipitance  of  his  decisions,  for  he 
used  to  say  of  himself,  "  I  act  first,  and  think  after*- 
wards/'  Several  very  important  decrees  of  this  court, 
had  at  last  excited  great  clamour  amongst  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  circumstance  together  with  tke  act  for 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  Indian  goods  to  the  French^ 
occasioned  so  great  a  diminution  of  his  interest,  tluit 
in  the  year  1727,  an  assembly  was  elected,  a  great 
majority  of  which  was  against  him. 

After  this  short  view  of  his  conduct  as  governor  of 
New- York,  we  shall  now  take  some  notice  of  his  ad- 
ministration  in  the  colony  of  New- Jersey.  Early  in 
the  spring  of  1722,  the  assembly  having  met,  he  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  congratulatory  speech  upon  the 
present  state  of  afifairs,  and  after  tellmg  them  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  doubt  of  their  determinations  to  suck 
port  his  majesty^s  government  in  such  an  honourable 
manner  as  would  become  them  to  offer,  and  him  to 
accept,  very  disinterestedly  adds,  •*  in  doing  this,  I 
must  recommend  to  you  not  to.  think  of  me,  so  much 
as  of  the  inferior  officers  of  this  government,  who 
want  your  care  more^  and  whose  salary  has  hitherto 
amounted  to  a  very  small  share  of  the  public  expence,^ 
and  as  an  inducement  to  their  compliance  in  this  res- 
pect, he  adds,  **  I  cannot  neglect  this  occasion  of 
congratulating  you  upon  the  treasures  lately  discover- 
ed in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  (alluding  to  the  coppef 
mines,)  which  cannot  fail  of  circulating  for  the  gene- 
ral good,  the  increase  of  trade,  and  the  raising  the 
Yalue  of  estates/*  Although  the  Assembly's  aitswer 
in  general,  expressed  great  approbatioa  of  the  goves^ 
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t\ot'b  speechj  yet  in  that  paragraph,  which  respects 
the  copper  mines,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  attached 
the  same  importance  to  that  discovery  as  his  excellency. 
It  is  this,  **  we  thankfully  acknowledge  your  Excel- 
lency's congratulation,  and  doubt  not  when  the  tma" 
ginary  treasure,  except  Mr.  Schuyler's,  becomes  real, 
the  country  will  not  be  wanting  in  their  duty  to  his 
majesty  in  making  your  Excellency  and  the  officers 
of  the  government  partakers  of  the  advantage.**  Sun- 
dry bills  were  prepared  during  this  session,  one  of 
which  had  a  title  too  singular  to  be  omitted  ;  **  An 
act  against  denying  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  tlfe  doctrine  of  the  blessed  trinity,  the  truth 
of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  spreading  atheistical  books*" 
Assemblies  in  the  colonies  had  rarely  troubled  them* 
selves  with  these  subjects,  perhaps  never  before  nor 
since  ;  but  it  was  supposed  to  have  originated  from 
the  governor,  who  had  a  turn  that  way,  and  had 
written  a  book  to  unfold  some  part  of  the  apocalypse; 
the  bill,  however,  was  rejected. 

Although  Mr.  Burnet's  administration  had,  upon 
the  whole,  been  satisfactory  to  the  Colonies  of  New* 
York  and  New- Jersey,  yet  in  consequence  of  com- 
plaints against  him  for  his  conduct,  in  the  court  of 
Chancery,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  j  he 
was  superceded  in  1728,  and  appointed  governor  of 
New-Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  He  was  very 
fond  of  New- York,  and  left  it  with  reluctance.  His 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Vanhome,  soon 
after  his  arrival,  had  connected, him  with  a  numerous 
family ;  and,  besides  an  universal  acquaintance,  there 
were  some  gentlemen,  with  whom  he  had  contracted 
a  strict  intimacy  and  friendship. 

The  excessive  love  of  money,  a  disease  common  to 
all  his  predecessors,  and  to  some  who  succeeded  him, 
was  a  vice  from  which  he  was  entirely  free.  He  sold 
no  offices,  nor  attempted  to  raise  a  fortune  by  indi- 
rect means,  for  he  lived  generously,  and  carried  scarce 
any  thing  away  with  him  but  his  books.    These  and 
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the  conversation  of  men  of  letters,  were  to  Wm  in- 
exhaustible sources  of  delight.  He  had,  likewise, 
made  some  useful  a$tronomical  observations;  bat,  by 
his  **  Comments  on  the  Apocalypse,"  he  exposed 
himself,  as  other  learned  men  have  done,  who  have 
written  on  that  subject,  to  the  criticisms  of  those  who 
have  not  abilities  to  write  half  as  well.  This  book 
we  have  never  seen,  but  from  the  opinion  of  a  gen- 
tleman on  whose  judgment  we  can  implicitly  rely, 
we  are  satisfied  it  would  be  highly  prized  by  those 
who  are  fond  of  diving  into  the  prophecies  contained 
*o  the  sacred  scriptures. 

When  Mr.  Burnet  was  entering  Boston,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  unusual  pomp,  and  met  by  a  greater  ca- 
valcade than  had  ever  been  seen  there  before.    In  his 
first  speech  to  the  Assembly,  he  urged  this  grand  ap- 
pearance, as  a  proof  of  their  ability  to   support  his 
majesty's  government  in  a  very  honourable  mariner, 
and,  at  the   same   time,  acquainted  them   with  the 
king's  instructions  to  insist  upon  an  established  salary ,, 
and  his  own  determination  nrmly  to  abide  by  his  or* 
ders.     The   assembly,  from  the  beginning,  seemed 
determined  to  oppose  any  permanent  establishment, 
and  would  only  allow  him  such  annual  grants  as  to 
them  should  seem  proper.     A  serious  dispute  ensued^ 
and  both  parties  remained  inflexible.     An  opposition 
so  violent  and  unexpected  had  the  most  evident  effect 
upon  the  spirits  of  the  governor,  who,  at  last,  fell  sick 
or  a  fever,  and  died  at  Boston,  after  a  few  days  ill- 
ness, 7th  September,  1729,  leaving  the  controversy 
between  him  and  the  general  court  still  undetermined* 
Upon  his  death,  the  resentment  which  had  beea 
raised  against  him>  almost  immediately  ceased.  Many 
amiable  parts  of  his  character  revived  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.     He  had  been  steady  and  inflexible  in  his 
adherence  to  his  instructions,  but  discovered  nothing 
of  a  grasping  or  avaricious  mind.    It  was  the  mode, 
not  the  quantum  of  his  salary,  upon  which  he  insist*.  • 
ed .     In  his  disposal  of  public  ofllces  he  gave  the  pre^ 
V  oL  I.  No.  7.  D  3 
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ference  to  such  ais  were  disposed  to  &vour  his  cause, 
and  even  displaced  some  for  not  favouring  it ;  going 
further,  in  this  respect,  than  good  policy  would  al- 
low ;  by  which  means,  he  got  many  enemies  : 
but  an  immoral  or  unfair  character,  was,  with  him,  a 
bar  to  office,  and  he  gave  his  negative  to  the  election 
of  a  counsellor,  in  one  instance,  upon  that  principle 
only.  Of  his  literary  talents,  and  free  and  easy  man- 
ners, we  have  already  spoken.  He  was  also  a  finn 
believer  of  the  truth  of  revealed  religion,  but  a  bigot 
to  no  particular  profession  amongst  Christians. 


^  BURNS,  (Robert)  the  latest  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Scottish  poets,  was  born  near  Alloway  church, 
in  Ayrshire,  29th  January  1759.  His  father  was  a 
gardener  and  overseer  on  the  estate  ofDunhoolm  and 
he  himself  was  literally  a  ploughman ;  but  neither  in 
that  state  of  servile  dependance,  nor  degrading  igno- 
rance, which  the  situation  might  seem  to  bespeak. 
At  a  very  early  age,  he  was  sent  to  an  English  school 
to  learn  to  read,  where,  as  he  soon  discovered  a  more 
than  ordinary  ardour  for  knowledge,  his  master  was 
at  the  pains  to  instruct  him  in  the  grammatical  princi- 
ples of  the  language,  "  a  circumstance  which,"  as  his 
brother  Gilbert  says,  "  was  of  considerable  weight, 
in  the  unfolding  of  his  genius  and  character;  as  be 
soon  became  remarkable  for  the  fluency  and  correct- 
ness of  his  expression,  and  read  the  few  books  that 
came  in  his  way,  with  much  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment; for  even  then,  he  was  a  reader,  when  he  could 
get  a  book."  From  the  time  he  was  nine,  till  he 
reached  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  and  his 
•brother  were  kept  at  home,  to  assist  their  father, 
in  the  business  of  his  farm.  But  while  his  early  dajs 
were  thus  occupied  in  earning  bread  by  the  labour  of 
his  hands,  in  the  honourable  task  of  cultivating 
the  earth,  his  niehts  were  devoted  to  the  study  of 
such  bookSj  as  his  poor^  though  worthy  and  inteUi- 
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gent  father,  could  procure  for  him.  In  the  meaft 
time,  old  Mr.  Burns,  whose  earnest  wish  and  prayer 
it  was,  to  have  his  children  properly  brought  up,  in- 
•structed  them  himself,  during  the  winter  evenings,  in 
the  use  of  figures,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  our 
poet  made  great  progress. 

In  the  year  1773,  their  father  regretting  that  his 
two  sons  wrote  so  ill,  sent  them  to  school  week  about, 
during  a  summer  quarter,  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  remedying  this  defect.  The  summer 
after,  Robert  was  sent  to  Ayr,  to  revise  his  English 
grammar,  but  here  he  had  only  staid  a  few  weeks, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  assist  at  the  harvest. 
During  the  two  last  weeks  he  was  at  schei^I,  the 
)^cher  Mr.  Murdoch,  was  learning  French,  and  com- 
municated the  instructions  he  received  to  Mr.  Burns; 
who,  when  he  returned,  brought  home  with  him  a 
French  dictionary  and  grammar,  and  the  "  Adven- 
tures of  Telemachus,''  in  the  original.  In  a  little 
while,  by  the  assistance  of  these  books,  he  had  ac- 
quired such  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  as  to  read 
and  understand  any  French  author  in  prose.  Having 
acquired  the  French  language,  whh  so  great  facility, 
he  was  advised  to  attempt  the  Latin;  but  finding  it, 
as  he  thought,  a  dry  and  uninteresting  study,  he 
quickly  laid  it  aside. 

The  above  completes  the  account  of  our  author^s 
school  education,  excepting  one  summer  quarter, 
sometime  afterwards,  when  he  learnt  surveying,  about 
which  time,  he  likewise  went  to  a  country  dancing 
school,  as  he  says,  "  to  give  his  manners  a  brush.*' 
All  his  other  attainments  were  entirely  his  own. 

When  Mr.  Burns  reached  his  twenty-third  year,  - 
he  became  anxious  to  be  in  a  situation  to  marry.  This 
was  not  likely  soon  to  be  the  case,  while  he  remained 
a  farmer,  as  the  stocking  of  a  farm,  required  a  sum 
of  money,  he  had  no  probability  of  being  master-  of, 
for  a  great  while.  He  began,  therefore,  to  think  of 
trying  some  other  line  of  life,  and  accordingly  joined 
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a  flax-dresser,  in  a  neighbouring  town,  (Irwin)  of 
whom  he  learnt  his  trade.  This  was  an  unlucky  af- 
fair, for  the  business  neither  agreed  with  his  health, 
nor  his  inclination,  and  to  finish  the  whole,  as  he  with 
some  others  were  giving  a  welcoming  carousaJ  to  the 
new  year,  the  shop  took  fire  and  burnt  to  ashes,  by 
which  accident,  he  was  left,  like  a  true  poet  not  worth 
sixpence.  But  this  was  not  the  worst,  for  he  here 
contracted  some  acquaintance,  of  a  freer  manner  of 
thinking  and  living,  than  he  had  been  used  to,  whose 
society  prepared  him  for  over-leaping  the  bounds  of 
rigid  virtue,  by  which  he  had  hitherto  been  restrained* 
Having  failed  in  the  flax-dressmg  scheme^  be  agaia 
returned  to  the  business  of  forming. 

It  is  to  be  regreted,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  the  date  of  his  first  poetical  saMiea.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  his 
poems  were  written,  whilst  he  followed  the  plough, 
and  whilst  he  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
world  but  from  books, — a  defect,  which  was  wonder- 
fully supplied  by  his  uncommon  sagacity  and  pene> 
tration. 

To  such  a  genius,  the  scanty  employment  of  a  peas- 
ant on  a  small  farm,  seemed  poor  and  contemptible. 
Not  being  enabled  to  extend  his  views,  in  his  own 
country,  he  had,  therefore,  conceived  a  plan  of  emi- 
grating to  Jamaica,  and  in  order  to  raise  a  little  mo- 
ney tov^ards  the  expence  of  his  passage,  he  was  ad- 
Tised  to  publish  his  poems.  This  idea  was  eagerly 
embraced,  and  a  cheap  edition  was,  accordingly, 
printed  at  Kilmarnoch,  about  the  year  1785. 

Fortunately  a  copy  of  these  poemes  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  who,  with  some  others,  was 
then  engaged  in  a  periodical  work  called  The  Loua^ 
ger.  Mr.  M*Kenzie  struck  with  the  native  energy 
of  our  bard,  called  upon  his  countrymen  to  do  justice 
to  his  merits,  and  for  that  end,  gave  some  account  of 
^e  author,  with  a  specimen  of  his  poems,  in  the  97th 
number  of  that  work* 
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The  curiosity  of  tbe  publio  being  thus  excited,  a 
subscription  for  a  more  respectable  and  enlarged  edi* 
tion  of  his  poems  was  set  on  foot,  in  which  a  great 
cumber  of  the  first  names  of  the  country  appeared. 
As  this  success  convinced  the  poet,  that  his  merit 
would  not  be  overlooked,  when  Icnown  by  his  coun- 
trymen^ he  relinquished  his  scheme  of  going  to  the 
West-Indies,  and  went  to  Edinburgh  to  superintend 
bis  publication* 

Here  he  blazed  like  a  comet,  his  company  being 
universally  courted  by  those  who  valued  thems 
upon  a  refined  taste.  Indeed,  to  be  acquainted 
Burns,  was  deemed  a  sort  of  title  to  poetical  fepi 
tion.  His  stay  here,  however,  was  only  for  a  few 
months;  for  soOn  after  the  publication  of  his  poems, 
he  returned  to  his  rural  employ inents,  and  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  retirement.  But  alas!  with  a  mind 
spoiled  for  the  svsreets  of  it.  Having  been  introduced 
into  circles,  where  flattery,  pleasure  and  excess  were 
to  h^  met  with,  he  lost  his  relish  for  the  simplicity  of 
a  peasant's  life,  and  with  this  he  lost  his  ease  and  peace 
of  mind. 

Soon  after  this  period,  Mr.  Miller  of  Dalswinton, 
wishing  to  preserve  him  in  his  rustic  employment  and 
to  keep  his  muse  uocorrupted,  generously  gave  him 
a  farm  on  his  estate  in  Dumfrieshire,  at  a  very  mode- 
rate rent.  Here  our  poet  might  have  lived  in  ease 
and  independence,  but  his  habits  of  industry  and  fru*- 
gality  were  gone.  His  love  for  com'pany  made  him 
neglect  the  management  of  his  aflFairs:  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  ran  in  debt,  and  fats  farm  was 
entirely  neglected.  The  friends  of  his  merit,  how- 
ever, did  not  leave  him  in  indigence;  for  they  soon 
procured  him  the  place  of  an  exciseman,  with  aa 
income  of  222  dollars  per  annum,  with  which,  in 
that  cheap  cduptry,  he  might  have  lived  with  decen- 
cy»  In  this  situation,  he  resided  in  the  town  of  I>ura»- 
fries,  where  he  met  with  much  attention  and  kind- 
ness; but  it  unfortunately  hap[>ened,that  his  admirevs 
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cither  for  his  sake,  or  their  own,  withdrew  him  too 
often  from  his  family,  to  the  tavern,  the  usual  place 
of  their  meetings.  Discontent  ancl  a  just  sense  of  his 
own  misconduoty  soured  his  temper  and  chagrined 
his  mind. 

Upwards  of  a  year  before  his  death,  there  was  an 
evident  decline  in  his  personal  appearance,  and,^ 
though  his  appetite  continued  unimpaired,  he  was 
himself  sensible  that  his  constitution  was  sinking.  la 
his  moments  of  thought,  he  reflected,  with  the  deep- . 
est  regret,  on  his  fatal  progress,  clearly  foreseeing  the 
goal  towards  which  he  was  hastening,  without  the 
strength  of  mind  necessary  to  stop,  or  even  to  slack- 
en  his  course. 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  wanderings,  however,  Bum« 
met  nothing  in  his  domestic  circle  but  gentfeness  and 
forgiveness,  except  in  the  gnawings  of  his  own  re- 
morse. He  acknowledged  his  transgressions  to  the  wife 
of  his  bosom,  promised  amendment,  and  again  and 
again  received  pardon  for  his  offences.  But  as  the 
strength  of  his  body  decayed,  his  resolution  became 
feebler  and  feebler,  and  habit  acquired  predominat- 
ing strength.  In  short,  he  proceeded  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  the  reflection  of  one  debauch  was  only  to 
be  eiFaced  by  another,  till  a  premature  death,  at  last, 
put  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  this  great  but  ill-fiated 
genius,  and  closed  a  life,  m  which  virtue  and  passion 
had  been  at  perpetual  variance,  2 1st  July  1796. 

Thus  died  Robert  Burns,  a  man,  who  was  the  pu^ 
pil  of  nature,  the  poet  of  inspiration,  and  who  pos- 
sessed, in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  powers  and 
failings  of  genius.  Of  the  former,  his  works  will 
remain  a  lasting  monument ;  of  the  latter,  his  coD' 
<lqct  and  fate  afford  too  melancholy  a  proof.  Let 
others  profit  by  his  example. 

From  what  we  have  already  observed,  it  will  not 
appear  surprising,  that  the  last  portion  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  indigence  and  distress.  The  widow  with  five 
children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  born  the  day  afei 
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the  death  of  th^ father,  was  left  without  any  resource, 
except  what  could  be  hoped  for,  from  public  sympa- 
thy, and  the  regard  due  to  the  memory  of  her  hus- 
band. A  pubhc  subscription  was,  therefore,  set  on 
foot,  and  the  sum  of  about  3000  dollars  raised  for 
their  support.  A  posthumous  ^ition  of  his  works, 
with  a  well  written  •  account  of  his  life,  and  a  cri- 
ticism on  his  writings  by  Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpool, 
was  likewise  soon  after  published,  for  the  same 
benevolent  purpose. 

They,  who  only  knew  and  esteemed  Burns  as  a 
poet,  knew  but  half  of  his  merit.  Few  men  out- 
shone him  in  the  charms  of  conversation  :  the  spon- 
taneous eloquence  of  social  argument,  and  the  unstu- 
died poignancy  of  briliant  repartee  never  failed  to 
strike,  and  to  captivate  those  who  heard  him.  The 
keenness  of  his  satire,  was  both  his  forte  and  his 
foible  :  for  though  nature  had  endowed  him  with  a 
large  portion  of  that  perilous  gift,  it  must  be  confess* 
ed,  that  he  too  frequently  suffered  it  to  be  the  vehi- 
cle of  personal  animosity,  without  just  cause.  '*  The 
suppression  of  an  arch  and  full  pointed  boti  moty  from 
the  dread  of  injuring  its  object,'*  says  a  certain  writer, 
•*  is  a  virtue,  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  calen- 
dar of  saints/'  If  so,  Mr.  Burns  must  not  be  dealt 
w^ith  too  severely,  for  being  deficient  in  it.  He  paid 
the  forfeit  of  his  talents,  in  this  respect,  as  dearly  as 
any  one  could  do :  "  for  'twas  no  extravagant  arith- 
metic" to  say  of  him,  as  of  Yorick,  "  that  for  every 
ten  jokes,  he  got  an  hundred  enemies." 

It  would  far  exceed  our  limits,  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  character  of  Burns  as  a  poet,  or  to  give  a 
critical  detail  of  his  works.  Good  sense  and  just 
reflection,  run  through  them  all.  Every  reader  of 
taste  and  discernment,  will  not  fail  to  applaud  their 
merit  and  condemn  their  faults,  though  there  is  cer- 
tainly much  more  to  praise,  than  to  censure.  The 
distinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  however,  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of;  as  general  encomiums  with- 
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out  reserve,  may  not  only  biass  the  taste  and  opinion 
of  the  young  and  thoughtless,  but  may  seduce  others 
to  a  miscmployment  of  their  talents.  Burns  was  a 
man,  who  saw  every  thing  in  the  strongest  point  of 
view ;  and  being  also  of  quick  conception*,  he  often 
forgot  to  make  the  proper  allowances  for  the  faults 
of  human  nature.  The  most*  energetic  language,' 
and  the  most  powerful  ridicule  were,  therefore,  cm- 
ployed  in  exposing  what  he  considered  as  errors.  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  these  should  sometimes  be 
directed  against  subjects  of  a  sacred  nature  :  for,  in 
ridiculing  the  abuse  of  religion,  and  exposing  super- 
stition, fanaticism  and  hypocrisy,  he  too  often  seems 
to  ridicule  religion  itself,  and  to  speak  too  highly  of 
things  the  most  sacred.  As  instances,  we  may  quote 
his  "  Address  to  the  Deil,'*  and  "  The  Holy  Fair.** 
In  some  others,  he  descends  to  the  most  malevolent 
personal  abuse,  without  shewing  any  of  that  candour 
and  charity,  which  he  so  often  recommends. 

Burns  appears  to  have  bad  oftep  a  melancholy, 
desponding  cast,  and  his  poems  written  under  this 
frame  of  mind,  shew  strong  impressions  of  religion 
and  reverence  of  the  Deity,  as  his  "  Ode  to  Despon- 
dency,'^**  Man  was  made  to  mourn,**  **  A  prayer  in  the 
prospect  of  Death,"  and  others  of  his  serious  compo* 
sitions.  His  talents  for  description,  and  the  nume- 
rous delicate  touches  of  nature,  which  abound  in  all 
his  poems,  are  not  to  be  particularized  ;  but  we  can- 
not pass  unnoticed,  "  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"* 
which  is  at  once  tender  and  moral,  solemn  and  devo- 
tional, and  rises  at  length  into  a  chain  of  grandeur 
and  sublimity,  which  modern  poetry  has  not  sur- 
passed. It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  Burns  did  not 
employ  his  genius  on  other  subjects  of  the  same  na- 
ture, which  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Scottish 
peasantry  would  have  amply  supplied.  Such  poetry 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  degree  of  pleasure, 
which  it  bestows  j  it  sinks  deeply  into  the  heart,  and 
Is  calculated  fil»  beyond  any  other  human  means^  for 


^ving  permanence  to  the  scenes,  and  the  characters 
k  so  exquisitely  describes. 

In  his  descriptions  like  Thomson,  he  paints  things 
as  they  are,  exhibits  them  in  the  most  picturesque 
and  striking  circumstances ;  but  never  crowds  his 
poem  with  far  fetched  images,  or  lumbers  it  with 
fulsome  epithets. 

Of  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  his  observa* 
tions  on  men  and  manners,  we  have  many  striking 
proofs.  In  the  "  Twa  Dogs,"  much  satire  and  per- 
tinent remark  is  to  be  found.  His  ^'  Epistle  to  a 
young  Friend,'*  comes  under  the  same  description, 
though  it  favours  more  of  worldly  wisdom,  than  of 
warm-heartedness  and  generosity. 

But  the  extent  and  sublimity  of  his  genius,  appears 
with  greatest  splendour  in  *•  The  Vision"  and  "Tata 
CShanter."  It  is  there,  his  imagination  soars  the  high- 
est, and  displays  the  true  genius  of  poetry.  The 
last,  is  almost  an  epitome  of  all  his  powers,  and  is 
such  as  a  great  poet  only  could  write. 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  the  life  and  wri- 
tmgs  of  this  truly  original  bard,  by  observing,  that 
though  the  dialect,  in  which  many  of  his  happiest  ef- 
fusions are  composed,  be  peculiar  to  Scotland ;  yet 
his  reputation  has  extended  itself  beyond  the  limits 
of  that  country,  and  his  poetry  has  been  aulmired  as 
the  offspring  of  original  genius,  by  persons  of  taste 
in  every  part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  in  Ame- 
rica. A  beautiful  edition  of  his  works,  in  4  vols,  has 
lately  been  printed  by  Thomas  Dobson,  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  is  likewise  for  sale  by  William  Barlas,  of 
New-Yofk. 

BURR,  (Aaeon)  President  of  New-Jersey  Col- 
lege, was  a  native  of  Fairfield,  G>nnecticut,  in  which 
colony,  his  forefathers,  who  were  persons  of  gre^t 
respectability,  had  been  settkd  for  several  preceding 
geherations.    He  was  bora  in  the  year  1714,  and 
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ffter  havlog  ^isbcA  the  yrammittical  educatioo  m/^ 
cessary  to  prepare  him  for  the  university)  was  sent  ta 
Yale  College  at  New-Haven,  to  complete  bis  studies. 
At  this  seminary^  be  early  displaye4  ths^t  suavity  di 
manners  and  superiority  of  talents^  for  which  he  a£> 
terwards  became  so  remarkably  conspicuous,  aa^  re^ 
ceived  the  Dean's  premium ;  an  hoiKtfary  ipewavdt 
which,  is  th^re  iconferred  upon  their  best  schc^ri,  in 
consequence  of  a  legacy  of  Pean  Barclay^  wlucfa  he 
hfd  bequeathed,  to  be  appfopriated  in  that  maaoef. 

After  having  received  his  degree^  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  theology,,  l^ing  no  less  prompted 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  gospel  ministry,  by  the  wish- 
es <^  his  parents,  than  by  his  own  inclinatioQ  i  mi 
if  we  consider  the  brilliancy  of  his  natural  parts  ^  Am 
irast  extent  of  his  literary  acquirements,  for  to  ao  one 
science  was  his  superiority  confined  ^  apd  above  all^ 
the  integrity  of  his  morals,  no  man  coidd  with  mora 
propriety,  have  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  fix 
that  sacred  and  truly  important  office. 

At  what  precise  time,  he  was  licensed  as  a  pveacb- 
er,  we  are  not  particularly  informed  i  but  bis  first 
pastoral  charge  was  the  presbyterian  church  of  New- 
ark, to  which  he  was  called  about  1742.  How  he 
discharged  bis  duty  in  that  station,  we  cannot  bettef 
describe,  than  in  the  words  of  Governor  Iivingslo% 
which  we  have  copied  from  his  funeral  or^ion  com* 
posed  on  the  melancholy  occasion  of  Mr.  Burr's  death. 
^  The  pastoral  function,  he  discharged  with  equal 
fidelity  and  success.  To  enamine  into  the  condition 
of  his  flock ;  to  watch  against  essential  errors ;  to  in* 
struct  the  ignorant  ;  to  revive  the  disconscidate  ;  ta 
animate  the  penitent  ^  to  reclaim  the  relapsing ;  to 
confirm  the  irresolute ;  to  humble  the  arrogant,  and 
wprove  the  contumacious  and  immoral,  weje  his  con- 
stant and  most  delightful  employments/'  la  speak* 
ing  of  his  pulpit  eloquence,  Mr.  Livmgston  says^ 
^  In  the  pulpit  he  shone  with  superior  lustre.  He 
Was  fluent^  copious  sublime  and  persua$i?e.     Tfaa 


lOiomentous  truths  and  awful  mysteries  of  relteion, 
*sb  strongly  possessed  his  mind,  that  he  spoke  from 
♦he  heart,  which  is  the  only  way  of  speaking  to  it. 
«His  language  was  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capa- 
city :  and  aoove  the  censure  bf  the  greatest  genius. 
lie  was  neither  destitute  of  the  ornaments  of  style, 
nor  so  captivated  with  the  flowers  -of  rhetoric,  as  t6 
ucrifice  to  them  the  fruits  of  improvement.    More 
Mlfcitous  to  penetrate  th^  heart,  than  to  amuse  th^ 
liead,  he  aimed  at  perspicuity  :  and  instead  of  subtle 
«pectikitions  and  metaphysical  distinctions,  inculcated 
the  luminous  and  uncontroverted  truths  of  revelation."* 
To  this,  we  shall  add  the  testimony  of  a  venerable 
:&iid  aged  divine  of  this  city,  who  hath  informed  ud, 
:^bMt  v^ether  he  considered  the  manner  or  the  matter 
of  Mr.  Burr's  preaching,  he  had  met  with  his  equal 
seldom,  his  superior  never.     He  likewise^  mentioned 
another  trait  in  Mr.  Burr's  character,  which  we  con- 
ceive to  be  one  of  the  most  important,  which  can 
distinguish  a  christian  minister,  and  which  shone  in 
him  with  peculiar  lustre.     He  was  a  '*  peace  maker.'' 
His  flock  influenced  no  less  by  the  foVce  of  his  ex- 
'Ample,  than  by  his  precepts,  were  eminently  remark- 
^3kble  for  their  love  of  peace.     From  the  weakness  of 
iiuman  nature,  it  would  however,  unfortunately  hap- 
pen, that  diflferences  would  sometimes  arise:      On 
these  occasions,  it  was  the  care  of  their  worthy  pas- 
tor,  that  their  animosity  should  not  take  deep  root. 
He^  therefore,  immediately  applied  himself  to  heal 
the  breach  ;  and  so  great  was  his  ardour,  that  a  pom- 
•plete  reconciliation  was  effected,  before  it  could  ht 
generally  known,  that  the  parties  were  at  variance. 
JThus  it  might  be  said  of  his  congregation,  as  of  the 
■first  christians  ;  "  Behold  how  they  love  one  another.** 
But  we  now  come  to  a  period  in  Mr.  Burr's  life, 
where  he  was  called  to  act  a  more  distinguished  part 
in  the  service  of  both  church  and  state.    Sometime 

Erevious  to  the  year  1746,  the  college  of  New-  Jersey 
ad   been  .foundedj   and   was  first  opened  at  £!»• 
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xabeth  Town,  under  the  care,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Did^ 

inson,  who  was  pastor  of  the  presbyterian  church  ia 
that  place.  The  senainary^  however,  was  then  only 
in  its  infancy ;  the  students  were  few  in  number ; 
and  there  had  as  yet  been  no  commencement,  when 
that  gentleman  died^  Upon  this  occasion,  it  was  a 
favourite  object  with  the  trustees  to  select  a  peisim  to 
fill  the  president's  chair,  whose  talents  and  reputation 
were  such,  as  to  raise  the  credit  of  this  new  semina-" 
ry  :  and  the  eyes  of  all  were  immediately  turned  to- 
wards Mr.  Burr,  as  the  man  best  calculated  for  that 
important  office.  He  was  accordingly  unanimously 
elected,  and  the  result  fully  evinced  the  wisdom  dt 
their  choice..  From  Efizabeth-Town,  the  college  was 
then  moved  to  Newark,  where  it  continued  till  tht 
spring  of  1157,  when  a  spacious  building  having 
been  erected  at  Princeton  for  the  reception  of  the 
students,  it  was  transfered  to  that  village,  as  to  its 
final  and  permanent  seat ;  whilst  Mr.  Bun,  during 
all  that  time,  performed  with  unexampled  assiduity 
and  success,  the  double  duty  of  pastor  of  his  congre- 
gation, and  president  of  this  seminary  of  learning.   . 

He  had  scarcely  entered  upon  his  new  office,  when 
the  expectations,  which  had  been  formed  of  bis  acti- 
vity and  usefulness,  began  to  be  realized.  He  saw 
that  their  first  charter  was  by  far  too  limited,  for  a 
seminary  of  general  learning,  and  was  therefore  desir- 
ous to  have  it  extended.  With  Mr.  Belcher,  who 
was  then  Governor,  he  had  long  been  in  habits  of 
the  strictest  intimacy  and  friendship.  By  his  means 
therefore,  and  by  his  influence  with  the  leading  men 
in  the  legislature,  he  was  soon  enabled  to  accomplish 
his  wishes ;  and  accordingly  got  the  charter  greatly 
enlarged,  so  early  as  the  year  1747,  from  which  pe- 
riod, the  college  may  with  great  propriety,  date  its 
celebrity. 

"  With  what  dignity  and  reputation,"  says  Mr- 
Livingston,  "  did  he  sustain  the  oflice  of  a  presi- 
dent !    Sensible  how  important  to    the  public^  and 
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through  the  whole  diread  of  our  existence  is  the  early 
culture  of  the  human  mind,  he  considered  himself 
with  the  painter  of  old,  "  as  designing  for  eternity." 
He  had  the  most  engaging  method  of  instruction  i 
jior  inferior  to  the  extent  othis  capacity,  was  his  fa- 
cility in  communicating.  No  man  had  a  happier  ta- 
lent of  expressing  iiis  sentiments ;  or  calling  latent 
truth  from  her  dark  and  profound  recesses.  No  man 
was  more  capable  of  opening  the  mental  soil,  to  the 
kindly  rays  of  science  ;  or  improving  its  fertility,  with 
the  gentle  dews  of  exposition  and  comment." 

Nor  did  he  neglect  any  opportunity  of  imbuing 
the  minds  of  his  pupils,  with  the  seeds  of  religion  and 
virtue,  at  the  same  time  that  he  enriched  them  with 
Ihe  treasures  of  learning.  Hence  he  perpetually  rais- 
ed their  thoughts  to  the  invisible  things  of  God,  from 
the  visible  wonders  of  his  power ;  from  the  beautiful 
and  stupendous  fabric  of  the  world,  to  the  infinite  aU- 
governing  architect ;  and  from  the  scattered  rays,  to 
the  immense  ocean  of  light.  With  the  same  ease,  he 
secured  the  obedience  and  the  love  of  the  students. 
Hehadtheartof  leading  the  will  by  invisible  chains; 
and  making  reason  no  less  prevalent  than  authority: 
hence  he  could  punish  an  offence  not  only  without 
the  resentment^  but  even  with  the  approbation  of  the 
delinquent. 

But  however  valuable  Mr.  Burr's  industry  and 
qualifications  were  as  a  teacher,  he  likewise,  in  other 
respects,  eminently  contributed  to  promote  the  best 
intersets  of  the  seminary,  over  which  he  so  worthily 
presided. 

The  trustees  were  at  a  loss  for  money,  not  only  for 
the  purchase  of  a  library  and  philosophical  apparatus, 
•but  even  for  erecting  a  building  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  students,  who  were  now  very  fast  increas- 
ing in  numbers.  Their  situation  was  difficult  and 
perplexing  j  nor  had  they  any  hope  of  assistance, 
except  from  the  contributions  of  the  inhabitants.  Jn 
this  emergency,  Mr.  Burr  cheerfully  undertook  to 
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solicit  donations ;  and,  as  he  was  unireisalfy  kiiowtt 
and  beloved  throughout  the  province  of  New»Jer«e]p 
and  the  neighbouring  colonies,  no  one  could  Imve  em« 
barked  in  that  business  with  greater  probability  of 
success.    He  accordingly  exerted  himself  with  a  zeal^ 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  every  where  met  with  that 
encouragement,  which  the  design  so  fully  deserved. 
Others  had  indeed,  procured  contributions  \  but  they 
were  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  thdse  cif 
Mr.  Burr,   who  might  with   propriety,   have  been 
considered  as  the  primum  mobiky  or  the  life  and  soul 
of  every  undertaking,  which  respected  the  interest  of 
the  college.    A  place  was  at  last  fixed  on  at  Prince* 
ton,  for  the  scite  of  the  new  building,  aiid  the  suptt«> 
intendance  of  the  work  solely  committed  to  him  i  whis 
although  his  residence  was  still  at  Elixabetb^Town^ 
was  frequent  in  his  excurtions  to  Princeton,  andby  his 
presence  greatlv  accelerated  the  progress  (^the  work^ 
which  was  finished  by  the  spring  of  1757,  when,  tt 
we  have  already  observed,  the  college  was  finally  re- 
moved thither. 

But  his  useful  life,  was  now  drawing  towards « 
close.  In  the  fall  of  1757,  he  had  gone  to  PhiladeK 
phia  upon  some  business,  and  on  his  return,  was  just 
alighting  from  his  horse  at  his  own  door,  when  he  fc- 
ceived  the  melancholy  news  of  the  death  of  his  friend 
Governor  Belcher,  with  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
funeral,  and  to  preach  a  sermon  upon  the  occasion. 
Having  performed  that  m^^mful  duty,  he  was  in  a 
few  days  after  seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  partly  by  his  inces:- 
sant  fatigue;  and  partly  by  his  concern  for  the  loss  <^ 
his  friend ;  and  to  this  he  fell  a  victim  after  a  short 
illness,  in  September  1757,  in  the  43d  year  of  his.  a^ 

Governor  Livingston,  in  speaking  of  his  assiduity 
and  usefulness  thus  expresses  himself:  ''Though  a  per- 
son of  a  slender  and  delicate  make,  to  encounter  £i- 
tigue,  he  had  a  heart  of  steel :  and  for  the  dipatcb  of 
business^  the  most  amazing  talents  joined  to  aeon* 
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<laney  of  iftind»  that  insured  success  in  spite  of  eveiy^ 
obstacle.    As  long  as  an  enterprize  appeared  not  ab-> 
solutely  impossible^  he  knew  no  discouragement ;  but 
in  proportion  to  its  difficulty,  augmented,  his  diligence :   ^ 
and  by  an  insuperable  fortitude,  frequently  accom- 
plished what  his  friends  and  acquaintance  conceived 
utterly  impracticable.    To  his  unparalleled  assiduity, 
sext  to  the  divine  blessing,  is  doubtless  to  be  ascri- 
bed the  present  flourishing  state  of  the  College  of 
New- Jersey  5  which  from  a  mere  private  undertakings 
i$  in  a  few  years  become  the  joy  of  its  friends,  and 
tiie  admiration  and  envy  of  its  enemies/^ 
.  ^  He  was  life  and  activity  itself;  and  though  cut 
off  in  the  bloom  and  vigour  ox  his  years,  attaitied,  with 
irspect  to  his  public  utility,  the  remotest  period  of  old 
age.     His  every  year  was  replete  with  good  works ; 
and  whilst  others  could  here  and  there  boast  a  shining  ' 
acttod,  like  a  scattered  star  in  the  vast  expanse  of 
heaven,  his  life^  like  the  milky  way,  was  one  conti- 
nued universal  glow/* 

For  public  spirit,  and  the  love  of  his  country,  none 
ever  surpassed  this  reverend  patriot.  Amidst  all  the 
carea  of  his  academical  and  pastoral  functions,  he 
tfiought  and  studied  for  the  common  weal.  He  had 
a  high  sense  of  liberty ;  and  detested  despotic  power 
as  the  bane  of  human  happiness. 

Few  were  more  perfect  in  the  art  of  rendering  them<» 
selres  agreeable  in  company,  than  he.  It  was  kt 
these  social  moments,  when  frequently  the  human 
mind  lies  all  open  and  unguarded,  that  he  blended 
improvement  with  deUght ;  and  happily  tempered  the 
aenous  with  the  gay.  His  knowledge  of  men,  un* 
folded  to  him  all  the  avenues  to  the  heart,  which  he* 
^ould  variously  affect  with  wonderful  dexterity.  In 
him  every  thing  was  agreeable,  because  every  thing 
Teas  natural :  and  he  had  the  secret  to  be  intimately 
fiimiliar,  widiout  degrading  the  dignity  of  his  func« 
tion.  In  a  word,  his  open,  benevolent  and  undissenv- 
bling  hearty  inspired  all  around  him  with  innocent^ 
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chcarfulness  ;  and  made  every  one  who  knew  hioj, 
court  his  engaging  society. 

But  his  piety  eclipsed  all  his  other  accomplishments. 
What  he  preached  in  the  pulpit,  he  lived  out  of  it 
His  life  and  example  were  a  comment  on  his  sermons  j 
and,  by  his  engaging  deportment,  he  rendiered  the 
amiable  Character  of  a  christian  still  more  attractive 
and  lively.  Though  steady  to  his  own  principles,  he 
was  perfectly  free  from  bigotry.  He  prized  religion  as 
an  inestimable  jewel,  whose  real  value  was  neither 
enhanced  nor  diminished  by  the  casket  in  which  it  was 
deposited.  Hence  he  loved  and  revered  the  sincere 
and  exemplary  of  every  communion ;  and  particular- 
ly cultivated  a  strict  correspondence  with  several  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  church  established  in 
England ;  who,  in  their  turn,  treated  hzm  with  the 
highest  affection  and  respect. 

we  shall  conclude  this  portrait  of  Mr.  Burr,  in  the 
words  of  Governor  Livingston:  "Whether  we  con- 
sider him  in  a  private  or  public  view,  he  is  still  equal- 
ly  striking,  equally  distinguished  5  and,  without  ex- 
aggerated expression,  something  surpassing  the  ordi- 
nary bounds  of  human  nature." 

About  four  years  previous  to  his  death,  Mr.  Burr 
married  Miss  Edwards,  the  amiable  daughter  of  the 
llev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  succeeded  him  as 
president  of  Jersey  college.  Mrs.  Burr  was  a  woman, 
lirho,  in  every  respect,  was  an  ornament  to  her 
sex,  being  equally  distinguished  for  her  suavity  of 
temper,  purity  of  religion  and  brilliancy  of  her  litera-* 
ry  accomplishments.  She  left  a  number  of  MSS.  up- 
on subjects  the  most  interesting,  with  which,  it  was 
hoped,  that  the  world  would  have  been  favoured 
sometime  ago ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  learn,  that  a  great 
number  of  them  are  now  lost.  By  this  lady  Mr. 
Burr  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter ;  the 
former,  Aaron  Burr  Esq.  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  latter,  a  daughter,  who  was 
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married  to-  Judge  Toppin  Reeve  of  Connecticut^  but 
who  died  about  four  years  ago. 

CABOT,  (Sebastian)  the  first  discoverer  of  the 
continent  of  America,  was  the  son  of  John  Cabot,  a 
Venetian,  who  had  resided  several  years  at  Bristol,  in 
England,  where  he  was  bom,  in  i467.  He  was 
educated  by  his  father  in  those  parts  of  the  mathe* 
matics,  which  were  then  best  understood,  and  before 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  had  made  several 
voyages,  so  that  thus  adding  practice  and  experience 
to  theory,  he  became  most  eminent  in  the  art  of  navi- 
:gation. 

The  first  voyage  of  consequence,  in  which  Sebas* 
tian  Cabot  was  engaged,  seems  to  have  been  that 
made  by  his  father,  b}r  commission  from  Henry  VIL 
for  the  discover}'  of  the  North- West  passage  to  India* 
They  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1497,  and  hap* 
pily  kept  on  their  North- West  course,  till  June  24th^ 
when  they  first  discovered  land,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  "  Prima  Vista,"  Another  island,  less 
than  the  first,  they  named  St,  John's,  because  it  was 
found  on  the  feast  of  St,  John  the  Baptist.  They 
afterwards  sailed  down  to  Gape  Florida,  and  then  re- 
turned with  a  good  cargo  and  three  of  the  natives  to 
England,  where  they  met  with  a  gracious  reception. 

It  is  probable,  that  Sebastian,  after  his  father's 
death,  made  several  voy^esbto  those  parts,  tocom- 

flete  his  discovery  of  the  coast  of  ^wfoundland* 
ndeed  Stowe  and  Speed,  two  historiaat  of  eminence^ 
ascribe  this  discovery  wholly  to  him,  without  any 
mention  of  his  father ;  and  Purchas,  when  expressing 
4iis  regret  that  America  should  have  been  so  called 
from  Americus  Vesputius,  asserts,  that  it  ought  ra* 
ther  to  have  been  named  Cabotiana,  or  Sebastiana, 
4>ecause,  "  Sebastian  Cabot  discovered  more  ot  it 
than  Americus  or  Columbus  himself."  History  leaves 
a  blank  in  the  life  of  thi^  great  man  for  near  twenty 
Vol.  I.  No,  7.  Fa 
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year^i  for  we  have  no  particular  account  of  hknafta 
this,  till  the  year  1518,'at  which  time  he  procured  a 
ship  from  king  Henry  VIII.  to  make  discoveries.  It 
looks,  however,  as  if  he  had  now  changed  his  route, 
und  intended  to  have  passed  by  the  South  to  the  East 
Indies ;  for  he  sailed  first  to  Brazil,  and  missing  there 
of  his  purpose,  shaped  his  course  for  the  islands  of 
Hispaniola  and  Porto  Rico,  from  whence  he  soon  af- 
ter returned,  having  entirely  failed  in  khe  design  on 
which  he  went* 

This  disappointment  probably  inclined  him  to  leave 
England,  and  go  to  Spaun,  where  -he  was  treated 
with  very  great  relpect,  and  made  pilot-majpr  of  diat 
kingdom  an  office  of  great  consequence,  as  it  entru^ed 
him  with  the  review  of  all  projects  for  i^scovery, 
which,  in  those  days  were  many  and  important  His 
great  capacity  and  approved  iAtegrity,  induced  matiy 
rich  merchants  to  treat  with  him  in  the  year  1524, 
about  a  voyage  to  be  undertaken,  at  their  own  ex- 
pence,  by  the  new  found  passage  of  Magellan  to  the 
Moluccas,  which  at  length  he  Accepted  ;  and  of 
which  we  have  a  particular  account,  in  the  writings 
of  Herrera,  the  Spanish  historian. 
*  He  sailed,  in  April  1525,  first  to  the  Canaries,  then 
to  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde,  thence  to  Cape  St.  Au- 
gustine and  the  islandofPalos:  there  some  oi  his  people 
began  to  be  mutinous  and  refused  to  proceed  with 
him,  through  the  streights;  on  which  account,  belaid 
aside  his  design  of  going  to  the  Spice-Islands,  left  s<Hne 
<yf  the  principal  mutineers  ashore  on  a  desart  island, 
sailed  op  then-ivers  of  Plate  and  Paraguay,  built  se- 
veral forts,  and  not  only  discovered^  but  subdued  a 
^rge  tract  of  fine  country,  producing  gold,  sihrer, 
*nd  other  rich  commodities.  He  dispatched  raesseo- 
gers"  to  Spain,  to  demand  a  supjdy  of  provisions, 
ammunition,  &c.  also  a  competent  recruit  of  soldien 
and  seamen :  but  finding  his  request  not  readily  com- 
plied with,  he  returned  honie,  where  he  met  with  a 
6old  reception*     The  merchatits  were  dispkasedy 
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luccas ;  and  his  severe  treatment  of  the  mutineers, 
had  given  umbrage  at  court. 

In  his  advanced  age;  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  settled  at  Bristol  By  the  fevour  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  he  was  introduced  to  King  Ed* 
ward  VI.  who  took  great  delight  in  his  convefsatioo, 
and  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  740  dollars  per  life  ; 
a  sum,  which,  in  these  days,  must  have  been  deemed 
very  handsome.  From  that  tinie  great  confidence  was 
reposed  in  him,  and  he  was  consulted  on  all  matters 
relating  to  trade. 

In  1552,  an  enterprize  was  entered  into  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Cabot,  and  by  his  interest,  encouragement 
was  given  to  it  by  the  court,  to  fit  out  some  ships  for 
the  search  and  discovery  of  a  North- Elast  passage  to 
China,  and  other  unknown  parts  of  the  world  :  and, 
though  this,  as  well  as  every  succeeding  attempt  of 
the  kmd,  proved  ineffectual  to  the  principal  end  in 
view,  yet  it  was  the  means  of  opening  a  commerce 
between  Russia  and  Great-Britain,  which  has  ever 
since  been  carried  on  between  the  two  nations^  Up- 
on the  first  success,  the  Russia  Company,  was  found- 
ed, and  formed  into  a  body  corporate,  of  which  Cabot 
was  appointed  Governor  for  lite. 

The  last  account,  which  we  have  of  Sebastian  is, 
that  in  April  1556,  when  the  Company  were  sending 
out  a  vessel  called  the  Search-thritt,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Stephen  Burrough,  for  discovery,  he  went 
on  board  the  vessel  at  Gravesend,  was  very  liberal 
to  the  sailors  and  to  the  poor,  whose  prayers  he  de- 
sired for  the  success  of  the  voyage  ;  and  was  so  over- 
joyed to  see  the  progress  of  the  intended  discovery, 
diat,  notwithstanding,  his  great  age,  he  entered  into 
the  dance  among  the  rest  of  the  young  and  lusty  com- 
pany. He  died  soon  afterwards,  aged  upwards  of 
eighty  years. 

Besides  the  many  services,  which  he  did  to  man- 
kind in  general,  and  to  Great-Britain,  in  parlicuiaf. 
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Dr.  CampbeU^  the  author  of  the  Lives  of  (he  Britisk 
Admirals,  supposes,  that  he  was  the  first,  who  took 
notice  of  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle.  It 
had,  however,  been  observed  by  Columbus  m  his  first 
voyage  to  the  West-Indies,  though  probably  Cabot 
might  not  have  known  it,  till  after  he  had  made  the 
discovery  himself^ 

CiESAR,  (Caius  Julius)  the  illustrious  Roman 
general  and  historian,  was  of  the  family  of  the  Juiii, 
who  pretended  to  be  descended  from  Venus  by 
^neas.  He  was  born  at  Rome,  about  100  years 
before  Christ,^  on  the  12th  of  the  month  Quintili% 
afterwards  firom  him  called  July  ;  and  lost  his  father^ 
when  only  about  six  years  old.  Being  nephew  to 
Marius,  he  vraji  early  prescribed  by  Sylla,  who  was 
with  much  entreaty  prevailed  on  to  save  his  Vife,  but 
said  to  his  friends,  when  he  consented,  that  "  he  saw 
in  that  young  man  mani/  Mariusses.^^  Caesar,  by  his 
valour  and  eloquence,  soon  acquired  the  highest  re- 
putation in  the  Held,  and  in  the  senate.  Beloved  and 
respected  by  his  fellow-citizens,  he  enjoyed  success 
sively  every  magisterial  and  military  honour,  which 
the  republic  could  bestow,  consistent  with  its  free 
constitution.  But,  at  length  having  subdued  Pom- 
pey,  the  great  rivaj  of  his  growing  power,  his  boundr 
less  ambition  effaced  the  glory  of  his  former  actions: 
for  pursuing  his  favourite  maxim,  *'  that  he  had  ra- 
ther be  the  first  man  in  a  village,  than  the  second  ia 
Rome  ;**  he  procured  himself  to  be  chosen  perpetual 
dictator,  and  not  content  with  this  unconstitutional 
power,  his  faction  had  resolved  to  raise  him  to  the 
'imperial  dignity  ;  when  the  friends  of  the  civil  liber- 
ties of  the  republic  rashly  assassmated  him  in  the 
senate-house,  where  they  should  only  have  seized  him 
and  brought  him  to  a  legal  trial  for  usurpation.  By 
this  impolitic  measure,  they  defeated  their  own  pur- 
pose, involving  the  city  in   consternation  and  ttiior 
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^ich  produced  general  anarchy^  and  paved  the  way 
to  the  revolution  they  wanted  to  prevent,  •  the  mo- 
narchical government  being  absolutely  founded  on 
the  murder  of  Julius  Caesar..  He  fell  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age. 

To  give  a  detail  of  his  principal  voyages,  battles 
and  victories,  would  far  exceed  our  limits,  as  it 
would  in  a.  great  measure,  involve  the  whole  history 
of  his  own  times.  His  commentaries,  however,  which 
were  written  by  himself,  will  not  only  afford  ample 
satisfaction  upon  that  subject,  but  from  their  correct^ 
eiegant  and  very  perspicuous  style,  will  likewise 
convince  the  classical  reader,  that  Caesar  was  a  polite 
and  highly  accomplished  scholar,  as  well  as  a  great 
jpeneraL 

.  Waving,  therefore,  any  farther  account  of  his  trans* 
actions,  we  shall  only  add  a  portrait  of  his  character. 

He  had  one  predominant  passion  :  it  was  the  love 
of  glory  ;  and  he  passed  40  years  of  his  life,  in  seek« 
ing  opportunities  to  foster  and  encourage  it.  His 
soul  entirely  absorbed  in  ambition,  did  not  open  it* 
self  to  other  impulses.  He  cultivated  letters ;  but  he 
did  not  love  them  with  enthusiasm,  because  he  had 
not  leisure  to  become  the  first  orator  of  Rome.  He 
corrupted  vast  numbers  of  the  Roman  ladies ;  but 
ills  heart  had  no  concern  in  the  fiery  ardour  of  his 
senses.  In  the  arms  of  Cleopatra,  he  thought  of 
Pompey  ;  and  this  singular  man,  who  disdained  to 
have  a  partner  in  the  empire  of  the  world,  would 
have  blushed  to  have  been  for  one  instant,  the  slave 
of  a  woman.  The  moderation  with  which  he  conduct* 
cd  himself  after  his  victories,  has  beon  highly  extol- 
led ;  but  in  this,  he  shewed  his  penetration,  not  the 
goodness  of  his  heart  :  for  is  it  not  obvious,  that  the 
di&play  of  certain  virtues  is  necessary  to  put  in  motion 
the  political  machine  ?  It  was  requisite  that  he 
should  have  the  appearance  of  clemencv,  if  he  inclin- 
ed that  Rome  should  forgive  his  victories.  But  what 
.greatness  of  mind  is  there  in  a  generosity,  .whicl^fot 
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lows,  on  the  usurpation  of  supreme  power  ?  Wlmi 
a  tyrant  has  robbed  us  of  all  he  can  take  from  us, 
what  mighty  thanks  do  we  owe  him  for  leaving  us  to 
enjoy  a  small  portion,  when  the  whole  was  justfy 
our  own  ? 

Nature,  which  had  made  him  for  command,  bad 
given  him  an  air  of  dignity;.    He  had  acquired  thai 
soft  and  insinuating  eloquence,  which  is  perfectly 
suited  to  seduce  vulgar  minds,  and  has  a  powerfiii 
infiuence  on  the  most  cultivated.    His  k)ve  of  plea* 
sure,  was  a  merit  with  the  fair  sex  ;  and  women,Jwhe 
even  in  a  republic,  can  draw  to  them  the  suiFrages  of 
men,   have   the   highest  importance   ki  degenerate 
times.    1  he  ladies  of  his  age,  were  charmed  with  tba 
view  of  having  a  dictator,  whom  they  migbl:  subdti( 
by  their  attractions.     In  vain  did  the  genius  of  Cato 
watch  for  some  time,  to  sustain  the  liberty  of  hit 
country.     It  was  unequal  to  contend  with  that  c^ 
Caesar.     Of  what  avail  were  the  eloquence,  the  pht 
Josophy,  and  the  virtue  of  this  republican,  when  op» 
posed  by  a  man,  who  had  the  address  to  debauch  the 
wife  of  every  citizen,  whose  interest  he  meant  to  en* 
gage :  who  possessing  an  enthusiasm  for  glory,  wep^ 
because,  at  the  age  of  SO,  he  had  not  conquered  toe 
world  like  Alexander  j  and  who,  with  the  haughtj 
temper  of.  a  despot,  was  more  desirous  to  be  the  first 
man  in  a  village,  than  the  second  in  Rome  ?     Cassar 
had  the  good  fortune  to  exist  in  times  of  trouble  and 
.civil  commotions,  when  the  minds  of  men  are  put  ii^ 
to  a  ferment ;  when  opportunities  of  great  actions  are 
frequent  j  when  talents  are  every  thing,  and  those 
ivho  can  only  boast  of  their  virtue,  are  but  too  sel- 
dom nothing.     Had  he  lived   100  years  sooner,  be 
would  have  been  no  more  than  an  obscure  villain ; 
and,  instead  of  giving  laws  to  the  world,  would  not 
have  been  able  to  pr^uce  any  confusion  in  it.     Na- 
ture formed  in  the  same  mould,  Csesar,  Mahomet, 
Cromwell  and  Kouli  Khan.    They  all  of  .them  united 
to  genius^  that  profound  policy,  which  rendefs  it  so 
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powerful.  They  all  of  them  had  an  evident  supe- 
riority, over  those  with  whom  they  were  surrounded: 
they  were  conscious  of  this  superiority,  and  they  made 
others  conscious  of  it.  They  were  all  of  them  born 
subjects,  and  became  fortunate  usurpers.  Had  Caesar 
been  placed  in  Persia,  he  would  have  made  the  con- 
'^uest  of  India ;  in  Arabia,  he  would  have  been  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion ;  in  London,  he  would  have 
dethroned  the  king,  and  substituted  himself  in  his 
stead.  He  reigned  with  glory  over  men,  whom  he 
reduced  to  be  slaves :  and,  under  one  aspect,  he  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  hero^  under  another,  as  a  monster. 
But  it  would  be  unfortunate,  indeed,  for  society^ 
|f  the  possession  of  superior  talents  gave  individuals 
a  right  to  trouble  Its  repose  ;  usurpers^  accordingly^ 
have  flatterers,  but  no  friends :  strangers  respect  them ; 
their  subjects  coipplain  and  submit :  it  is  in  their  own 
families  that  humanity  finds  its  avengers:  Ca^af 
was  assassinated  by  his  s6n :  Mahomet  was  poisoned 
by  his  wife;  Kouli  Khan  was  massacred  by  his 
jiephew,  and  Cromwell  only  died  in  his  bed,  because 
his  son  Richard  was  a  philosopher.  Caesar,  the  ty« 
rant  of  his  country ;  Cssar,  who  destroyed  the  agents 
of  his  crimes,  if  they  failed  in  address;  Caesar,  in  . 
£ne,  the  husband  of  every  wife,  has  been  accounted 
a  great  man  bv  the  mob  of  writers :  but  it  is  only  the 
philosopher  wno  knows  how  to  mark  the  barrier  be- 
tween celebrity  and  greatness.  The  talents  of  this 
lingular  man,  and  the  good  fortune,  which  constant- 
ly attended  him  till  the  moment  of  his  assassination^ 
have  concealed  the  enormity  of  his  crimes. 

CALVERT,  (Gboroe)  afterwards  Lord  Balti- 
more, was  bom  in  Yoikshire,  England,  about  the 
year  1582.  He  received  his  education  at  Trinity  col* 
lege,  Oxford,  where,  after  having  taken  his  ba« 
riielor's  degree,  he  travelled  over  the  continent  of 
£urope.    At  his  return  to  England,  he  was  taken  |a« 
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to  tfie  office  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  one  of  the  princv 
pal  Secretaries  of  State  to  King  James  I.  who  con- 
tinued him  in  his  service,  after  he  was  promoted 
to  the  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer.  By  the  inter* 
est  of  Sir  Robert,  he  was  made  one  of  the  clerks  of 
the  privy  council,  and  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, in  1617  ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  was  made 
one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State.  But  after 
he  had  enjoyed  that  office  about  five  years,  he  resign- 
ed  it,  telling  King  James,  that  he  had  become  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  so  that  he  must  either  be  wanting  to 
his  trust,  or  violate  his  conscience,  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  qffice.  This  ingenious  confession  so  affect- 
ed the  king,  that  he  continued  him  privy  counsellor  all 
his  reign ;  and  created  him  Baron  Baltimore^  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  Ireland. 

Whilst  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  one  of  the 
committee  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  he  had  obtain- 
ed from  the  king,  a  patent  for  himself  and  his  heirs 
for  the  South  Eastern  part  of  Newfoundland,  which 
he  named  the  province  of  Avalon,  from  AvaJonius,  a 
monk,  who  was.  supposed  to  have  converted  the 
British  king  Lucius,  and  all  his  court  to  Christianity; 
in  remembrance  of  which  event,  the  place  where  the 
abbey  of  Glastonbury,  in  Somersetshire  is  founded,  was 
called  Avalon.  Sir  George  gave  his  province  this  name, 
in  hopes  that  it  would  be  the  first  place  in  North  Ame- 
rica, where  the  gospel  would  be  preached. 
.  At  Ferryland,  in  his  province  of  Avalon,  he  built 
a  fine  house,  and  spent  upwards  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollar^  in  advancing  his  plantation,  which  he 
revisited  twice  in  person.  But  it  was  so  annoyed  by 
the  French,  that  though  he  fitted  out  and  manned 
two  ships  at  his  own  cxpence,  with  which  he  oilce 
repulsed  their  vessels  and  took  60  prisoners,  yet  he 
found  his  province  so  much  exposed  to  their  insults^ 
and  the  trouble  and  expence  ot  defending  it  so  very 
tronsiderable^  that  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  abandon 
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it,  ftnd  be  content  v^ith  the  loss  of  what  he  had  laid 
out  in  its  improvement. 

Being  still  inclined  ig  form  a  settlement  in  Ame- 
rica, whether  he  might  retire  with  his  family  and 
friends  of  the  same  religious  principles,  he  made  a 
visit  to  Virginia,  the  fertility  and  advantages  of  which 
had  been  highly  celebrated,  and  in  which,  he  had 
been  interested  as  one  of  the  original  adventurers : 
but  the  people  there  being  protestants  of  the  church 
of  England,  regarded  him  with  a  jealous  eye ;  and  by 
their  unwelcome  reception,  discouraged  him  from 
settling. within  their  jurisdiction.  Observing,  how- 
ever, that  the  Virginians  had  not  extended  their  plan- 
tations to  the  Northward  of  the  river  Potowmack,  he 
fixed  his  attention  upon  that  territory,  which  he 
found  to  be  fully  as  valuable,  as  that  part  to  the 
Southward,  which  had  been  already  settled. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  returned  to  England,  he 
obtained  from  Charles  I,  who  had  as  great  a  regard 
for  him  as  his  father  James  had  had,  the  grant  of  a 
territory  Northward  of  the  Potowmack.  But,  before 
a  patent  could  be  completed  and  pass  the  great  seal^ 
Lord  Baltimore  died,  at  London,  15th  April,  1632, 
in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  George,  the  patent  was 
again  drawn  in  the  name  of  his  eldest  son  Cecil, 
Lord  Baltimore,  and  passed  the  seals,  on  the  28th 
June,  1632,  The  name  of  the  country  was  called 
Terf'a  Mfiria,  alias  Maryland,  in  honour  of  Henriet- 
ta Maria,  the  queen  consort  of  King  Charles  I.  This 
territory  was  defined  to  be  "in  the  parts  of  America 
not  yet  cultivated,  though  inhabited  by  a  barbarous 
people ;"  and  it  was  expressly  provided,  that  the 
province  '*  should  not  be  holden  or  reputed  as  part  of 
Virginia,  or  of  any  other  colony  dependant  on  the 
crown  of  England."  It  was,  therefore,  held  of  the 
crown  itself  as  part  of  the  manor  of  W:inds«f,  upon 
the  singular  condition  of  presenting,  yearly,  at  Wind« 
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tor  cftBtle,  on  Easter  Tuesday^  two  Indian  arrows  of 
those  parts. 

After  receiving  the  charter,  Lord  Baltimore  begaa 
to  prepare  for  the  collecting  and  transporting  of  a  co- 
lony to  America :  at  first,  he  intended  to  go  in  pei^ 
aon ;  but  afterwards  changed  his  mind,  and  appoint* 
cd  his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  as  governor.  The 
first   emigration  consisted   of  about  two  hundred 

Sntlemen  of  considerable  rank  and  fortune,  with 
Mr  adherents,  chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  wba 
hoped  to  enjoy  that  liberty  of  conscience,  under  a 
proprietary  of  their  own  profession,  abroad,  whidi 
the  intolerant  laws  of  their  native  country  would  not 
permit  them,  at  home.  They  sailed  from  England 
22d  November,  16S3  ;  and,  after  a  circuitous  voya^, 
through  the  West  India  Islands,  arrived  at  Fomt 
Comfort,  in  Virginia,  24th  February,  1634,  from 
whence  they  immediately  proceeded  to  the  place  of 
their  destination. 

The  desire  of  quieting  the  natives,  by  giving  them 
a  reasonable  and  satisfactory  compensation  for  their 
lands,  is  a  trait  in  the  characters  of  the  first  planters, 
which  will  always  do  honour  to  their  memory.  Upon 
this  principal,  Mr.  Calvert  acted.  He,  thererore, 
purchased,  by  presents  of  various  goods,  the  rights 
of  the  Indians ;  and,  with  their  free  consent,  took 
possession  of  their  town,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  St.  Mary's. 

Peace  being,  by  these  just  and  salotaiy  measures, 
secured  with  the  aborigines,  the  country,  which  had 
many  natural  advantages,  seon  became  populous. 
Many  families  of  Roman  Catholics,  from  England, 
f  Tcsorted  thither,  whilst  the  persecuting  laws,  which 
had  been  recently  passed  in  Virginia,  as  well  as  in 
Crreat  Britain,  against  the  puritans,  made  the  latter 
emigrate  in  great  numbers  to  Maryland,  that  under 
d  Popish  proprietary,  they  might  be  exempt  from  that 
persecution,  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  their 
#^ow  Pr4>t€$tant$^    Not  were  they  in  the  least  disap- 


poinled  in  their  expectations^  for  Mr.  Calvert^  with  a 
degree  of  wisdom  and  generosity  then  unparalleled 
in  the  Christian  worlds  except  in  Holland^  stfter  hav- 
ing established  the  Christian  religion,  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  the  common  law,  granted  liberty  of  conscience 
and  equal  privileges  to  its  professors  of  every  de- 
nomination. 

As  to  the  character  of  George,  the  first  lord,  we 
are  told,  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  that  **  he  was  the  only  states-* 
man,  who,  being  engaged  to  a  decried  party,  (the 
Roman  Catholics)  managed  his  business,  with  that 
great  respect  for  all  sides,  that  all  who  knew  him, 
applauded  him,  and  none,  that  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  him  complained  of  him/'  He  was  a  man  of 
considerable  talents,  and  the  author  of  several  publi- 
cations; of  which,  his  "  Speeches  in  Parliament,"  his 
*'  Letters  of  State,*'  *'  The  practice  of  the  Prince," 
and  "The  answer  of  Tom  Tell  Truth,'^  werethc  most 
remarkable^ 

CALVIN,  (Johh)  the  celebrated  reformer  and 
founder  of  the  sect,  since  called  Calvinists,  was  born 
at  Noyon,  in  the  territory  cf  Soissons,  in  France, 
10th  July,  1509.  He  was  instructed  in  grammar 
learning  at  Paris,  by  the  celebrated  Maturinus  Cor« 
derius,  a  man  no  less  celebrated  for  training  up  his 
scholars  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  than  for  teaching 
them  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  and, 
afterwards,  sent  to  the  college  of  Montague,  where 
he  studied  philosophy  under  a  Spanish  professor.  His 
father,  who  discovered  many  marks  of  his  early  piety, 
particularly  in  his  reprehensions  of  the  vices  of  his 
companions,  designed  him  for  the  church,  and  got 
him  presented  in  1527,  to  the  rectory  of  Marteville  ; 
which,  about  two  years  after,  be  exchanged  for  that 
of  Pont  TEceque,  near  Noyon.  Soon  after,  his  fa- 
ther altering  his  intention  concerning  him,  advised 
him  tQ  study  law  s  to  which,  Calvin,  who,  by  reading 
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the  scriptures,  had  conceived  a  dislike  to  the  popish 
religion,  readily  consented  :  he,  accordingly,  threw  tip 
his  benefice,  and  separated  himself  entirely  from  the 
Romish  church.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
Calvin  was  never  in  priest's  orders,  nor  any  farther  an 
ecclesiastic,  than  by  simple  tonsure.  He  was  now 
sent  to  Orleans,  to  study  the  law,  and  afterwards  to 
Bourges,  where  he  made  great  progress  in  that  sci- 
ence, and  also  pursued  his  private  studFes  tn  Ae 
holy  scriptures,  with  equal  success.  His  father's 
death  having  called  him  back  to  Noyon,  in-  the  year 
1532,  he  kaid  there  a  short  time,  and  then  went  to 
Paris,  wher^  he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Seneca's 
Treatise  **  De  Clementia."  Having  latinized  his  real 
name,  which  was  Chauvin  into  Calvinus,  he  styled 
himself  in  the  title  page  to  this  his  first  work, "  Lucius 
Calvinus,  civis  Romanus/'  This  trifling  circum- 
stance, has  been  represented  by  some  as  •*  an  early 
proof  of  his  pride  ,•"  but  it  seems  rather  an  evidence 
of  his  modesty,  in  thus  concealing  his  name,  under 
an  anonymous  title  :  at  the  worst,  it  was  a  very  pardon- 
able vanity  in  a  young  author,  as  he  was  then  onlj 
24  years  of  age. 

He  had  not  been  many  months  at  Paris,,  before  he 
made  himself  known  to  the  most  eminent  of  those, 
who  had  privately  embraced  the  reformation,  of  the 
doctrines  of  which,  he  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  teachers  and  defenders.  A  speech  of 
Kicholas  Copus,  rector  of  the  university  of  Paris,  of 
which  Calvin  furnished  a  great  part  of  the  materials, 
having  greatly  displeased  the  Sorbonne  and  the  parlia- 
ment, gave  rise  to  a  persecution  against  the  protes- 
tants ;  and  Calvin,  who  narrowly  escaped  being  ap- 
prehended, was  forced  ro  retire  to  Xantoigne,  after 
having  had  the  honour  to  be  introduced  to  the  Queen 
of  Navarre,  who,  for  a  short  time,  appeased  this  first 
storm  which  had  been  raised  against  them.  In  1534,  the 
reformed  met  with  severe  treatment  in  France,  which 
deteroiined  him  to  leave  that  kingdom  as  soon  as  he 
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iiad  published  a  treatise  against  those,  who  believe^ 
that  departed  souls  are  in  a  kind  of  sleep,  till  the  day 
of  judgment.     He  retired  to  Basil,  where  in  15S5, 
he  published  his  "  Institutions  of  the  Christian  Reli* 
gton,"  a  work  well  adapted  to  spread  his  fame,  though 
he  himself  was  desirous  6f  living  in  obscurity.    This 
publication  was  intended  to  counteract  the  represen- 
tations of  the  French  king,  Francis  I.  who,  wishing  to 
gain  the  friendship  of  the  protestants  in  Germany, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  incensed  against  him,  for  his 
severities  towards  their  brethren  in  France,  wished 
it  to  be  understood  in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  th^t 
he  had  only  punished  certain  enthusiasts,  who  sub- 
stituted their  own  imaginations,  in  place  of  God's 
word,  and  despised  the  civil  magistrate.     Calvin  fired 
with  indignation,  at  this  unfounded  reflection,  wrote 
this  work  as  an  apology  for  the  protestants,  many  of 
whom  he  had  known  to  be  burnt  in  France,  not  tor 
disrespect  to  the  civil  authority;  but  merely  on  account 
ef  their  religious  opinions.     After  the  publication  of 
this  work,  having  settled  his  private  affairs,  he  purpos- 
ed to  go  to  Strasburgh  or  Basil  ;  but  as  the  roads 
were  not  safe,  on  account  of  the  war,  except  through 
the  Duke  of  Savoy's  territories,  he  chose  that  rout. 
When  he  was  at  Geneva,  William  Farrel,  a  man 
of  a  warm  enthusiastic  temper,  used  every  argument 
to  dissuade  him  from  the  farther  prosecution  of  his 
journey,  and  anxiously  pressed  him  to  remain  there  as 
his  fellow  labourer :  but  to  all  his  entreaties  Calvin 
lent  a  deaf  ear,  till  Farrel,  at  last,  solemnly  declared 
to  him  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  that  unless  he 
would  stay  there,  the  curse  of  God  would  attend  him 
wherever  he  went,  as  seeking  himself,  rather  than 
Christ.     On  this,  Calvin  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  the  consistory  and  magistrates,  by  whose  suffrages, 
as  well  as  by  the  consent  of  the  people,  he  was  chos- 
en one  of  the  ministers  of  their  church,  and  professor 
of  divinity.     In  the  year  i537,  he  made  all  the  peo- 
ple declare  upon  oath,  their  assent  to  a  confession  of 
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faith,  which,  amongst  other  thbgs,  confined  iatt* 
nuDciation  of  popery ;  but  finding,  that  this  reforma- 
tion of  doctrines,  had  neither  removed  that  corruption 
of  manners,  which  had  been  heretofore  prevalent  at 
Geneva,  nor  allayed  that  spirit  of  faction,  which  had 
^et  the  principal  families  at  variance,  Calvin,  in  con- 
cert with  his  colleagues,  declared  that  they  could  not 
celebrate  the  sacrament,  whilst  they  kept  up  their 
animosities,  and  trampled  on  the  discipline  of  the 
church.    They  also  agreed,  that  they  would  no  Ion* 

fer  submit  to  the  regulations  of  the  Synod  of  Bern. 
n  order  to  understand  what  these  regulations  weie» 
it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  church  of  Geneva 
made  use  of  leavened  bread  in  the  communion  ;  they 
had  also  removed  the  baptismal  fonts  out  of  thft 
churches,  and  abolished  all  festivals  except  Sundays* 
Of  these  three  things,  the  churches  of  the  canton  of 
Bern  disapproved,  and  by  an  act  of  their  Synod,  re- 
ouired  that  the  use  of  unleavened  bread,  the  baptismal 
ionts,  and  the  festivals  should  be  re-establisned  in 
Geneva.    Calvin  and  his  two  associates  remained  im« 
moveably  fixed  in  their  determination  :  the  people 
began  to  murmur  j  the  Syndics,  who,  it  is  said,  were 
Catholics  in  their  hearts,  favoured  the  discontented 
party,  and  under  pretence  of  preserving  the  liberties 
and  privileges  of  |he  city,  procured  an  order  from 
the  council,  directing  Calvin  and  his  colleagues  to 
leave  the  city  in  two  days. 

When  this  decree  was  brought  to  Calvin,  he  said, 
*'  Truly  if  I  had  served  men,  I  should  have  had  an 
ill  reward  ;  but  it  is  well,  that  I  havo  served  him,  who 
doth  always  perform  to  his  servants  what  he  hath 
once  promised." 

Upon  this  he  retired  to  Strasburgh,  where  he  estab* 
lished  a  French  church,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
minister ;  and  was  also  appointed  professor  of  divU 
nity.  During  his  stay  there,  he  continued  to  give 
many  marks  of  his  affection  for  the  church  of  Geneva; 
as  appears  among  other  things,  by  the  answer  which 
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he  wrote  in  1539  to  the  beautiful,  but  artful  letter  of 
Cardinal  Sadolet,  bishop  of  Carpentras,  inviting  the 
people  of  Geneva  to  return  into  the  bo^m  of  the 
Komaii  church.  Two  years  after,  he  was  chosen  to 
assist  at  the  diet,  appointed  by  the  Emperor  to  be 
held  at  Worms,  and  at  Ratisbon,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  religious  differences ;  but  this  conference  was 
not  productive  of  the  desired  effect.  The  time,  how- 
ever, was  now  come,  for  establishing  the  church  of 
Geneva,  by  the  recal  of  Calvin.  The  Syndics,  who 
had  promoted  his  banishment,  were  either  dead,  or 
in  disgrace  ;  and  that  very  people,  who  had  been 
formerly  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  learned  pastor, 
were  now  much,  more  urgent  in  their  solicitations  for 
his  return.  He  therefore,  at  last  yielded  to  their  im- 
portunities, and  arrived  at  Geneva  13th  September 
1541,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  magistrates,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  inhabitants. 

The  first  care  of  Calvin,  after  his  return,  was  to 
establish  a  form  of  church  discipline,  and  a  consisto- 
rial  jurisdiction,  invested  with  the  power  of  inflicting 
all  kinds  of  canonical  punishment.  This  step  was 
exclaimed  against  \>y  many,  as  a  revival  of  Romish 
tyranny.  It  was,  nevertheless,  carried  into  exectH 
tion,  the  new  canon  being  passed  into  a  law,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  whole  people,  held  on  Nov.  20th 
1541 ;  and  the  clergy  and  laity  promised  to  conform 
to  it  for  eyen  Agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  this  consis- 
torial  chamber,  which  some  considered  as  a  kind  of 
inquisition,  Calvin  proceeded  to  most  unwarrantable 
lengths,  to  which,  mdeed,  he  was  but  too  easily  im« 
pelled  by  his  natural  warmth  of  temper.  Michael 
Servetus,  a  Spanish  physician  having  written  some 
letters  upon  the  mystery  of  the  trinity,  which  appear* 
cd  to  contain  heterodox  notions,  he  actually  made 
them  the  ground  work  of  a  persecution  against  him  i 
and  this  persecution  did  not  cease^  till  the  unhappy 
culprit  was  consigned  to  the  flames, 
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But,  thoxigh  the  inflexible  rigour,  with  which  he 
asserted,  on  all  occasions,  the  rights  of  his  consistory, 
procured  him  many  enemies,  yet  nothing  could  shake 
the  steadiness  of  his  mind.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
believe,  that  in  the  midst  of  violent  agitations  at 
home,  he  could  take  so  much  care  as  he  did,  of  the 
churches  abroad,  in  France,  England,  Germany  and 
Poland  :  but  such  was  his  zeal  for  the  cause,  ia 
which  he  had  embarked,  that  he  was  always  engaged, 
and  almost  constantly  had  his  pen  in  his  hand,  even 
when  sickness  confined  him  to  h:s  bed.  This  emi- 
nent man  died,  May  27th  1564,  aged  55.  His 
Wptks  were  printed  together  at  Amsterdam,  in  1671 
in  9  v^ols.  folio  :  the  pnncipal  of  which,  arc  his  insti- 
tutions in  Latin,  and  his  commentaries  on  the  Hdij 
Scripture. 

Calvin  is  universally  allowed  to  have  had  great 
talents,  an  excellent  genius,  and  profound  learning* 
His  style  is  grave  and  polite,  ilis  morals  were  ex- 
emplary ;  for  he  was  pious,  sober,  chaste,  laborious 
tnd  disinterested,-  But  his  enemies  alledge,  that  "  his 
inemory  never^can  be  purified  from  the  stain  of  burn- 
ing Servetus."  We  plead  not  for  persecution.  We 
grant  that  it  ill  became  a  reformer  to  exercise  that 
spirit  of  intolerance  in  the  church  of  Geneva,  whick 
had  so  much  contributed  to  drive  him  from  the  church 
'of  Rome,  But  let  the  age,  in  whjch  he  lived,  plead 
some  excuse  for  the  excess  of  his  zeal.  Reforma- 
tion was  then  but  in  its  commencement,  and  raanltind 
had  not  got  rid  of  the  idea,  that  heretics  were  unwor- 
thy to  live.  Even  in  latter  times,  the  first  settlers  of 
New-England,  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  intole- 
rance, put  to  death  several  Quakers,  although  they 
themselves  had  but  just  escaped  from  the  galling  yoke 
of  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  But,  while  we  regret  the 
fatal  effects  of  that  bigotry,  from  which  our  first  re- 
formers were  not  able  to  divest  themselves,  we  ought 
never  to  forget,  that  to  those  men  we  owe  the  dawn 
of  that  light  and  libers^lity  of  sentiment^  which  wc 
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now  enjoy,  and  which  is  daily  spreading  far  and  wide 
""  to  illuminate  and  harmonize  the  world. 

CAMDEN,  (William)  the  great  antiquarian,  was 
bom  in  London,  in  1551.  Having  gone  through  a 
regular  course  of  education  at  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  placed  in  the  humble  station  of  a 
servitor,  he  came  to  London  in  the  year  1571,  where 
he  prosecuted  his  favourite  study  of  antiquity,  under 
Dr,  Goodman,  Dean  of  Westminster,  by  whose  in- 
terest, he  was  made  second  master  of  Westminster 
school  in  1575.  The  work,  which  has  immortalized 
bis  name,  is  his  ^  Britannia,*'  being  *'  a  history  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  theif  origin,  man- 
ners and  laws/*  which  he  published  in  Latin,  in  1586. 
In  1593,  he  succeeded  to  the  head-mastership  of 
Westminster  school:  and  in  1597,  published  a  new 
Greek  grammar,  entitled  "  Grammatices  Grsecae  in- 
stitutio  compendiaria,  in  usum  regiae  Scholar  West- 
monasteriensis,"  which  was  introduced  into  all  the 
public  schools  of  England^  and  continues  to  be  used 
in  that  country,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  colleges  of 
the  United  States,  even  to  this  day.  About  this  time, 
he  was  promoted  from  the  laborious  life  of  a  school- 
master, to  be  Clarenceux  king  at  arms,  an  appoint- 
ment for  which  he  was  peculiarly  well  qualified,  and 
which  afforded  him  more  leisure  to  attend  to  his  fa- 
vourite pursuits.  In  1607,  he  published  his  last  edi- 
*  tion  of  his  Britannia,  which  is  that  from  which  the 
I  English  translations  have  been  made ;  and  in  1608» 
he  began  to  digest  his  materials  for  a  history  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  first  volume  of  this 
Work,  was  not  published  till  1615,  and  he  determin- 
ed, that  the  second  should  not  appear  till  after  his 
death.  The  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  recent, 
when  the  first  volume  was  published,  that  many  of 
the  persons  concerned,  or  their  dependants  were  still 
living.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  this  honest 
VolLNo,7.  H» 
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historian  should  offend  those,  whose  Actions  would  not 
bear  enquiry.  Some  of  his  eiiemies  were  clamorous 
and  troublesome,  which  determined  him  not  to  pub- 
lish it  during  his  life.  It  did  not,  therefore,  appear 
till  the  year  1625,  when  the  first  edition  was  publish- 
ed at  Leyden. 

Not  contented  with  having  employed  his  pen  in 
the  service  of  the  republic  of  letters,  he  also  founded 
a  professorship  of  history  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 
in  1622,  and  died  at  Chislehurst  in  1623,  in  the  73d 
year  of  his  age. 

Camden  was  a  man  of  singular  modesty  and  inte- 
grity :  profoundly  learned  in  the  history  and  antiqui- 
ties of  Great-Britain,  and  a  judicious  and  conscienti- 
ous historian.  He  was  esteemed  by  the  literati  of  all 
nations,  and  will  ever  be  remembered  as  an  honour 
to  his  age  and  country. 

CAMOENS,  (Lewis)  a  celebrated  Portuguese 
poet,  called  the  Virgil  of  Portugal,  from  his  much 
admired  poem  "the  Lusiadas,  or  conquest  of  the 
Indies,"  was  born  at  Lisbon,  in  1517.  He  studied 
in  the  university  of  Goimbra,  and  gave  proofs  of  his 
genius  for  poetry,  when  young.  When  he  left  the 
university,  he  appeared  at  court,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  soon  banished,  for  having  aspired  to  the 
affections  of  a  lady  above  his  rank.  On  this,  he  re- 
tired to  the  country,  where  he  renewed  his  studies^ 
and  began  his  poem,  on  the  conquest  of  India. 
John  III,  at  this  time,  prepared  an  armament  against 
Africa.  Camoens,  ti\ed  of  his  inactive  and  obscure 
life,  went  to  Ceuta  in  this  expedition,  where  he  sig- 
nalized himself  as  a  good  soldier,  upon  many  occa- 
sions ;  but,  at  last,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
right  eye  in  an  engagement.  During  his  continuance 
in  the  army,  neither  the  hurry  of  actual  service,  nor 
the  dissipation  of  the  camp,  could  stifle  his  genius. 
He  went  on  with  his  Lusiady  and  several  of  his  mo&t 
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beautiful  sonnets  were  written,  in  Africa,  while,  as 
he  expressed  it, 

**  One  hand  the  pen,  and  one  the  fword  employed 

The  fame  of  his  valour  had  now  reached  the  court, 
and  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Lisbon. 
But  while  he  solicited  an  establishment  he  had  me- 
rited  in  battle,  the  malignity  of  evil  tongues  was  im- 
mediately poured  upon  him.  Though  the  bloom  of 
his  youth  was  effiaced  by  long  residence,  under  the 
scorching  sun  beams  of  Africa,  and  dsifigured  by  the 
Joss  of  an  eye,  his  presence  gave  uneasiness  to  some 
families  of  the  first  rank,  w^here  he  had  formerly  visit- 
ed* Jealousy  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese ;  its  resentment  knows  no  bounds, 
and  Camoens  now  found  it  prudent  to  banish  him- 
self from  his  native  country.  He  accordingly,  in 
1533,  sailed  for  India,  with  a  fixed  determination 
never  more  to  return.  But,  alas  !  little  did  he  know 
that  he  had  many  evils  to  encounter  in  the  east,  which 
would  awaken  the  remembrance  of  his  native 
fields. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Goa,  in  India,  without  any  rest 
en  shore,  after  his  long  voyage,  he  joined  an  arma- 
ment, which  was  ready  to  sail  against  the  Algada 
islands,  in  the  conquest  of  which,  he  displayed  his 
usual  bravery.  When  he  i^eturned  to  Goa,  he,  for 
sometime,  enjoyed  a  tranquility,  which  enabled  him 
to  bestow  his  attention  on  his  epic  poem.  But  this 
serenity  was  soon  interrupted,  perhaps  by  his  own 
imprudence.  He  had  written  some  satires,  which 
gave  offence,  and,  by  order  of  the  viceroy,  I?*rancis- 
€o  Baretto,  he  was  banished  to  China.  His  accom- 
plishments, however,  soon  found  him  friends,  even 
under  this  disgrace  ^  and  he  was  appointed  commis- 
sary, in  the  island  of  Macao,  a  Portuguese  settlement, 
in  the  bay  of  Canton.  Here,  as  often  as  his  leisure 
would  admit,  he  went  on  with  his  Lusiad,  arid,  after 
live  years  residence,  acquired  a  fortune  equal  to  his 
wishes*     Braganza  was  now  viceroy  of  India;  and 
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Camoen^  desirous  of  leturaing  to  Goa,  feared  Ui 
charge.  He  set  sail  in  a  ship  fifeighted  by  himself, 
but  was  wrecked  in  the  gulf,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Mehon,  on  the  coast  of  China.  AU  he  had 
acquired  was  lost,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  7th  Lusiad. 

^  Now  blcft  with  all  tlie  wealth  fond  1m){{>9  ecmid  emfc. 
Soon  I  beheld  that  -v^ealth»  beneath  the  wave 
rorevcr  loft- 

fJij  life,  like  Judah's  Hear'kfc-dooiii'd  kiag  of  joxe. 
By  miracle  proloog'd." 

His  poems,  which  he  held  in  one  hand,  while  he 
awam  with  the  other,  were  all  that  he  possessed^ 
when  he  stood  friendless  on  the  unknown  shore.  But 
the  natives  gave  him  a  most  humane  reception,  which 
he  has  immortalized  in  his  tenth  Lusiad.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Mehon,  he  wrote  his  beautiful  para- 
phraze  on  the  iSTth  psalm,  in  which  the  Jews,  in 
the  finest  train  of  poetry,  are  represented  as  hanging 
their  harps  on  the  willows,  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 
and  lamenting  their  exile  from  their  native  country. 
Here  Camoens  continued  some  time,  till  an  opportu- 
nity occurred  to  carry  him  to  Groa. 

When  he  arrived  at  that  city,  Braganza,  the  vice- 
roy, admitted  him  into  intimate  friendship,  and  Ca* 
moens  was  happy,  till  Count  Rodondo  assumed  the 
government.  But  now,  those  who  had  formerly  pro* 
cured  his  banishment,  exerted  all  their  arts  against 
him.  Rodondo,  when  he  entered  on  office,  pretend* 
ed  to  be  the  friend  of  Camoens ;  yet,  he  soon  after, 
suffered  him  to  be  thrown  into  the  common  prison. 
Camoens,  however,  in  a  public  trial,  fiiily  refuted 
every  accusation  against  fab  conduct,  whilst  commis- 
sary at  Macao,  and  his  enemies  were  loaded  with 
Ignominy.  But  Camoens  had  some  creditors,  who 
detained  him  in  prison  a  considerable  time,  till  the 
gentlemen  of  Goa,  ashamed  that  a  man  of  his  sin- 
gular  merit  should  experience  such  treatment  amongst 
them>  obtained  his  liberty.    He  again  assumed  the 
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proftiBion  of  amis,  aiid  recmed  the  aUowance  of  a 
gentleman  volunteer,  a  character,  at  this  time,  com* 
mon  in  Portuguese  India.  Soon  after,  Pedro  Baret* 
to,  appointed  governor  of  the  fort  at  Soi^a,  by  high 
TOomises,  allured  our  poet  to  attend  him  thither. 
Though  the  only  motive  of  Baretto  was  to  retain  the 
conversation  of  Camoens,  at  his  table,  it  was  his  least 
care  to  render  the  life  of  his  guest  agreeable.    Cha- 

frined  with  his  treatment,  and  a  considerable  time 
avin|^  elapsed  in  vain  dependance  upon  Baretto,  he, 
therefore,  resolved  to  return  to  his  native  country. 
The  govemcMT,  however,  endeavoured  to  prevent  him 
by  ungenerously  bringing  against  him  an  unexpected 
charge  for  board ;  and  he  could  not  obtain  liberty  to 
depart,  till  two  gentlemen,  who  were  desirous  that 
Camoens  diouM  accompany  them,  paid  the  demand. 
After  an  absence  of  sixteen  years,  Camoens,  in 
1569,  returned  to  Lisbon,  unhappy  even  in  his  arri* 
val,  for  the  pestilence  raged  in  that  city,  and  prevent* 
ed  his  publication  for  three  years.  At  last,  in  1 573, 
he  printed  his  Lusiad,  which,  in  the  opening  of  the 
first  book,  he  addrefoed,  in  a  most  elegant  turn  of 
compliment  to  King  Sebastian,  then  in  his  eighteenth 
year.  The  king  was  ao  pleased  with  his  merit,  that  he 
gave  the  authora  pension  of  about  iOOO  dollars  per  an* 
jEium,  on  conditi<Ki  that  he  should  reside  at  court. 
But  this  salary  he  did  not  lonff  enjoy,  as  it  was  with- 
drawn from  him  by  cardinal  Henry,  who  succeeded 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  lost  by  Sebastian,  at  the 
battle  of  Alcaear.  Though  Henry  was  the  great  pa« 
trcm  of  one  species  of  literature,  yet  the  author  of  the 
Lusiad  was  utterly  neglected  by  him,  and,  under  his 
inglorious  reign,  died  in  all  the  misery  of  poverty. 
By  some  it  is  said,  that  he  died  in  an  alms-house.  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  had  not  even  the  certainty 
ofthat  subsistence,  which  these  houses  provide.  He  had 
a  black  servant,  who  had  grown  old  with  him,  and 
vifho  had  long  experienced  his  master's  humanity. 
This  grateful  Indian,  a  native  of  Java,  who,  accord- 
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ing  to  some  writers^  sa^d  his  master's  life,  in  the 
shipwreck,  begged  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon  for  the 
<m\y  man,  in  Portugal,  on  whom  God  had  bestowed 
those  talents,  which  tend  to  erect  the  spirit  of  a  dege* 
nerate  age.    To  the  eye  of  a  careful  observer,  the 
fate  of  Uamoens  throws  great  light  on  that  of  his 
country,  and  will  appear  strictly  connected  with  it. 
The  same  ignorance,  the  same  despicable  spirit,  which 
•ufFered  Camoens  to  depend  on  alms,  sunk  the  king- 
dom  of  Portugal  into  the  most  abject  vassalage,  ever 
experienced   by  a  conquered  nation.      While   the 
grandees  were  blind  to  the  ruin,  which  impended 
over  them,  Camoens  beheld  it  with  a  pungency  of 
grief,  which  hastened  his  exit.    In  one  of  his  letters, 
he  has  these  remarkable  words,  *^  I  am  ending-  the 
course  of  my  life ;  the  world  will  witness  how  I  have 
loved  my  country.    I  have  returned,  not  only  to  die 
in  her  bosom,  but  to  die  with  her/'    In  this  unhappy 
eituation,  in  1579,  and  in  his  sixty-second  year,  died 
I-iewis  Camoens,  the  greatest  literary  genius  ever  pro- 
duced in  Portugal :  a  man  equal  in  martial  courage 
and  honour  to  her  greatest  heroes.    The  Lusiad  has 
been  translated  once  into  Latin,  twice  into  Italian, 
once  into  French,  four  times  into  Spanish,  and  once 
into  English,  by  Mr.  Mickle,  and  has  often  been  re- 
printed in  each   of  these  languages.     Rapin,  how- 
ever, has  criticised  it  with  considerable  severity* 

CAMPBELL,  (Geoege)  son  of  the  Rev.  Collin 
Campbell,  one  of  the  ministers  <i(  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land)  was  born  in  that  city  in  17  J  9.  There  he  was 
educated,  and  after  passing  the  usual  course  of  aca- 
demical learning,  he  studied  theology  under  the  Rev. 
J.  Chalmers  professor  of  divinity,  m  Mariscfaal  col- 
lege. In  1750,  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Banchory  Ternan,  about  twenty  miles  West  horn 
Aberdeen  ;  and  in  1756  was  translated  to  his  native 
city,  where  he  succeeded  Mr.  John  Bisset,  an  austere 
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and  rigid  calvinist,  whose  strictness  and  peculiarities 
are  yet  remembered  by  many  in  that  place. 

In  1759,  he  was  chosen  principal  in  the  Marischal 
college,  and  succeeded  to  the  divinity  chair  in  1771. 
Before  his  settling  in  Aberdeen,  he  married  Miss 
Grace  Farquharson  of  Whitehouse,  who  died  in  1795 
without  issue. 

During  the  greatest  part  of  Dr.  Campbell's  life, 
he  enjoyed  a  remarkable  share  of  good  health  and 
spirits.  He  had,  for  a  long  time,  expressed  a  rooted 
dislike  to  medicine,  as  he  got  the  better  of  every  ail- 
ment, by  a  total  and  vigorous  abstinence  from  all 
kinds  of  sustenance  whatever ;  and  it  was  not,  till 
he  was  attacked  by  an  alarming  illness,  about  two 
years  before  his  death,  that  he  was  persuaded  by  his 
friends  to  call  in  medical  aid.  What  nature  could  do, 
she  had  all  along  performed  well,  but  her  day  was 
over,  and  something  of  art  became  necessary.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  he  owned  ^he  utility  of  medical 
men,  and  declared  his  recantation  of  the  very  mean 
opinion  he  had  formerly  entertained  of  them  and  their 
art,  A  few  months  before  his  death,  he  resigned  his 
offices  of  principal,  professor  of  divinity,  and  one  of 
the  city  ministers,  and  was  in  all  succeeded  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  W.  L.  Brown,  late  of  Utrecht. 

He  had  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Society  ; 
but  at  what  time,  we  cannot  ascertain  to  a  certainty. 
He  died  April  6th  1796,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age* 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
his  works  : — 1st.  In  1761,  "  An  Essay  on  Miracles'* 
against  Mr.  Hume.  This  treatise  is  well  known  to 
the  learned  world ;  and  by  it,  he  obtained  no  small 
share  of  reputation,  not  only  from  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  handled  the  subject,  but  from  the  very  libe- 
ral style,  in  which  he  addressed  his  antagonist.  It 
was  speedily  translated  into  French,  Latin  and  Dutch, 
ad.  The  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  2  vols,  octavo.  A 
work>  which  discovers  a  clearness  of  discerament,  and 
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accuracy  of  observation,  which  jastly  entitled  him  to 
be  ranked  amongst  the  most  judicious  critics.  He 
entered  on  this  inquiry,  as  early  as  1750,  wheaa  part 
of  the  work  was  composed.  The  laws  of  elegant 
composition  and  criticism,  are  in  this  work  laid  down 
with  great  perspicuity.  Sd.  A  Sermon  on  the  king's 
Fast  Day,  on  Allegiance.  First  printed  in  1777  4to. 
and  afterwards  at  the  expence  of  government,  six 
thousand  copies  were  printed  in  12mo.  enlarged  with 
notes,  and  sent  to  America :  but  the  American  Revo- 
lution was  by  that  time,  too  far  advanced  to  be  stopt 
by  any  writings  whatever.  4th,  **  An  Address  to  tbe 
people  of  Scotland,  on  the  alarms  which  have  been 
raised,  by  what  is  called  the  Popish  bill."  This  is  a 
powerful  dissuasive  from  bigotry,  and  eveiy  species 
of  religious  persecutions.  5th.  In  1793,  ^nie  trans* 
lation  of  the  Gospels  with  preliminary  dissertations, 
2  vols.  4to.  This  was  his  last,  and  greatest  work : 
the  fruit  of  copious  erudition  and  unwearied  applica- 
tion, for  about  30  years ;  and  will  lead  the  attentive 
reader  to  regret,  that  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  had  not  been  elucidated  by  the  same  ju- 
dicious author. 

Dr.  Campbell,  as  a  public  teacher,  was  long^  ad* 
mired  for  the  clearness  and  copiousness,  with  which 
be  illustrated  the  great  doctrine,  and  precepts  of  reli- 
ligion,  and  the  strength  and  energy,  with  which  he 
enforced  them.  Intimately  persuaded  of  the  truth 
and  infinite  consequences  of  what  revelation  teaches, 
he  was  strongly  desirous  of  carrying  the  same  convic- 
tion to  the  minds  of  his  hearers :  and  delivered  his 
discourses  with  that  zeal,  which  flows  from  strong 
impressions,  and  that  power  of  persuasion,  which  is 
the  result  of  sincerity  of  heart,  combined  with  clear- 
ness of  understanding.  The  unadulterated  dictates  cS 
Christianity,  he  was  only  studious  to  recommend  and 
inculcate,  and  knew  perfectly  to  discriminate  them 
from  the  innovations  and  traditions  of  men.  His 
chief  study  ever  was  to  direct  a  belief  to  the  great 


<A}]ect  of  pracliqe,  and  without  this,  he  viewed  the 
most  orthodox  profession  as  **  a  sounding  bras^^  and 
a  tinkling  cymbal/' 

Placed  at  the  head  of  a  public  seminary  of  learning, 
he  felt  all  the  importance  of  such  a  situation^  and 
uniformly  directed  his  influence  to  public  utility.  Hia 
enlarged  and  enlightened  mind,  justly  appreciated 
4he  extensive  consequence  of  the  education  of  youth. 
He  anticipated  all  the  effects  resulting  to  the  great 
community  of  mankind,  from  numbers  of  young  men 
issuing,  in  regular  succession  from  the  university,  over 
which  he  presided,  and  occupying  the  different  de- 
partments of  social  life. 

His  reputation  as  a -writer,  is  as  extensive  as  the 
present  intercourse  of  letters  :  not  confined  to  his  owa 
country,  but  spread  through  every  civilized  nation. 
In  his  literary  pursuits,  he  aimed  not,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  men  of  distinguished  literary  abilities,  merely 
at  establishing  his  own  celebrity,  or  increasing  his 
fortune  ;  but  had  chiefly  at  heart,  the  defence  of  the 
great  cause  of  religion,  or  the  elucidation  of  her 
doctrines. 

In  politics,  he  avoided  those  extremitieSji  into 
which  men  of  violent  passions  are  too  apt  to  run.  He 
cherished  that  patriotism,  which,  whilst  k  leads  its 
professor  to  endeavour  to  promote  the  greatest  possi- 
ble happiness  of  his  own  country,  is  still  subservient 
to  universal  benevolence.  Party  spirit,  he  considered 
as  having  an  unhappy  tendency,  to  subvert  the  best 
principles  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  clothe  the  most 
iniquitous  actions,  with  the  most  spacious  appear- 
ances. 

•Dr.  Cimpbell,  in  his  manners,  possessed  an  un» 
common  facility  of  passing  from  the  gravest  to  the 
most  airy  subjects  ;  and  from  the  liveliest  to  the 
gFavest»  without  degrading  the  one,  or  diminishing 
the  pleasure  of  the  other.  The  infirmities  of  age^ 
abated  not  the  cheerfulness  of  his  temper^  nor  did 
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even  the  persuasion  of  approaching  dissolution,  inh 
pair  his  serenity. 

CAMPBELL^  (JoHv)  an  eminent  historical^  hio*- 
graphical  and  political  writer,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh, 
8th  March,  1708.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Robert 
Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  Esq.  by  Elizabeth  Smith  of 
Windsor,  England*  At  five  years  of  age,  he  was 
sent  to  Windsor,  from  Scotland,  which  country  he 
never  saw  afterwards.  At  a  proper  age,  he  was  en« 
tered  as  a  clerk  to  an  attorney ;  but  disliking  the  stu- 
dy of  the  law,  he  relinquished  it  as  a  profession :  nor 
indeed  did  he  ever  engage  in  any  other,  unless  that 
the  business  of  an  author,  may  be  considered  in  tUs 
light.  During  his  juvenile  years,  he  was  intense  in 
his  application  to  science,  by  which  means»  as  he  was 
possessed  of  excellent  natural  parts,  he  soon  became 
qualified  to  appear,  with  great  advantage  in  the  lite- 
rary world.  What  smaller  pieces  might  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Campbell,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  we  know  not ;  but  in  1736,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  thirtieth  year,  he  gave  to  the  public,  in  2 
vols,  folio,  "  The  Military  History  of  Prince  Eugene* 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough/'  The  reputation 
hence  acquired  by  our  author,  occasioned  him  soon 
after  to  be  solicited  to  take  a  part  in  the  "  Universal 
History."  Whilst  employed  in  this  capital  work, 
Mr.  Campbell  found  leisure  to  entertain  the  world 
with  other  productions.  In  1789,  he  published  ***Thc 
Travels  and  Adventures  of  Edward  Brown,  Esq.  8vo. 
and  Memoirs  of  the  Bashaw,  Duke  de  Repperda," 
&V0.  which  was  re-printed  with  improvements,  in  1740. 
These  memoirs  were  followed,  in  1741,  by  the  •*  Qhh 
cise  History  of  Spanish  America,"  8vo.  The  year 
]742,  was  distinguished  by  the  appearance  of  lis 
first,  and  second  volumes  of  his  **  Lives  of  the  En- 
glish. Admirals,  and  other  eminent  British  Seaaien." 
The  two  remaining  volumes  were  completed  in  1744, 
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tnd  the  whole  not  long  after,  was  translated  into 
Grerman.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  first  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  works,  to  which  he  prefixed  his  name ; 
and  it  is  a  performance  of  great  and  universally  ac- 
knowledged merit.  In  1748,  he  published  "  Her* 
nrippus  Revived  ;"  a  second  edition  of  which  much 
improved  and  enlarged,  came  out  in  1749,  under 
the  following  title  :  "  Hermippus  Redivivus,  or 
the  Sdge's  Triumph  over  old  age  and  the  Grave  ? 
wherein  a  method  is  laid  down  for  prolonging  the 
li(e  and  vigour  of  man,  including  a  commentary  on 
an  ancient  inscription,  in  which  this  great  secret  is 
%  reveafed,  supported  by.  numerous  authorities.  The 
whole  interspersed  with  a  great  variety  of  remarkable 
and  well  attested  relations."  This  extraordinary  tract, 
had  its  origin  in  a  foreign  publication ;  but  it  was 
wrought  up  to  perfection,  by  the  additional  ingenuity 
and  learning  of  Mr.  Campbell.  In  1744,  he  gave 
to  the^  public^  in  2  vols,  folio^  his  **  Voyages  and 
Travels,'*'  on  Dr.  Harris's  plan,  being  a  very  distin-* 
guished  improvement  pf  that  collection,  which  ap* 
peared  in  1705.  The  work  contains  all  the  circum-« 
navigiKtors,  ironi  the  time  of  Columbus  to  Lord  An« 
son  ;  a  complete  history  of  the  £ast<*Indies ;  historical 
details  of  the  several  attempts  tnade  for  the  discovery 
of  the  Nprth*East,  and  North-West  passages;  the 
commercial  history  of  Korea  and  Japan ;  the  Rus« 
sian  discoveries  by  land  and  sea  ^  a  distinct  account 
of  all  the  European  settlements  in  America,  with 
other  pieces  not  to  be  found  in  any  former  collection* 
But  the  time  and  care,  employed  by  Mr.  Campbell 
in  this  important  undertakmg,  did  not  prevent  his 
engaging  m  another  great  work,  the  "  Biographia 
Britannica,''  which  began  to  be  published  in  weekly 
numbers  in  1745,  and  extended  to  7  volumes  folio  j 
but  his  articles  were  only  in  the  first  4  volumes,  oi 
which  Dr.  Kippts  observes^  that  they  constitute  the 
prime  merit. 
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When  the  late  Mr,  Dodsky  formed '  the  de^d  «( 
"  The  Preceptor,"  which  appeared  in  1748,  Mr, 
Campbell  was  applied  to,  to  assist  in  the  undertakings 
and  the  parts  written  by  him,  were  the  Introdiicti0tt 
to  Chronology,  and  the  Discourse  on  Trade  and  Com>. 
merce,  bothof  which  displayed  an  exteiisWt  fund ^ 
knowledge  upon  these  subjects.  In  ]750,  be  pub* 
Kshed  the  first  separate  edition  of  his.  '<  Pfe&ettt  Stale 
ef  Europe ;"  a  work»  which  had  been  origtna}ljr  be- 
gun in  h746,  in  the  <'  Museum,''  a  very  vahiabie  pe* 
riodicai  performance,  printed  for  Dodsley*  There  ia 
no  production  of  our  author,  which  has  niet  wkhm 
better  reception,  llie  next  great  undertaking,  whidi 
called  for  the  exertions  of  Mr.  CampbelFs  abi^tiea 
and  learning,  was  the  5*  Modern  Universal  Hhtory.^^ 
This  extensire  work  was  published,  fhmtiake  to 
time,  in  detached  parts,  till  it  amimnted  iP  16  irola/ 
folio ;  and  a  second  edition  of  it,  in  8vo;  begart  te 
make  its  appearance  in  1759.  The<  p^rts  of  it  writ-* 
teii  by  Dr.  CampbeJI»  were  the  histories  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, Dutch,  Spanbh,  French,  Danish  atnl  Oa» 
tend  settlements  in  the  EastJndies  ;  and  the  hinteriet 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  Portugal,  i^lgarve,  Nap 
varre,  and  that  of  France  from  Cloves,  to  16&6i, 
The  degree  of  L.  L.  D.  was  very  properly  cenfermdi 
upon  him  June  18th  1754,  by  the  Univefsity  of  GAb^ 
gow. 

Were  we  to  enumerate  aU  the  publicatioDS,  whieh 
issued  from  the  pen  of  this  learned  and  indefatigaibk 
writer,  it  would  render  this  article  toc^  tedious*  We. 
shall,  therefore,  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  fa^ 
mentioning  his  last  most  favourite  work,  viz. "  A  Po^ 
Jitical  Survey  of  Great  Britain.*'  2  Vols.  4to.  puhitsh* 
ed  a  short  time  beibre  his  death,  in  whkh  ihe  extent 
ef  his  knowledge,  and  his  patriptic  spirit  are  equally 
conspicuous.  Dr.  Campbell's  reputation  was  not 
confined  to  his  own  country,  but  extended  to  the  r^ 
motest  parts  of  Europe.  As  a  striking  inst^iee  a£ 
this,  in  1774,  the  late  Eknpress  of  Russia  honoured 
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htm  ^tfa  d  present  of  her  picture,  drawn  iil  the  fobes 
worn  in  that  country^  in  the  days  of  John  Basilio- 
witi^  ^nd  duke  of  Mu^ovy,  who  was  cotempora- 
ly  i;iritfa  die  British  Queen  Eiizabeth.  To  manifest 
the  Doctor's  sense  of  the  honour  done  him,  a  sett  of 
the  Political  Survey  of  Britain  highly  ornamented,  was 
forwarded  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  conveyed  into  the 
haiMto  of  that  great  Princess  by  Prince  OrlofT. 
.  In  I735y' Dr.  Campbell  was  married  to  an  English 
lady,  with  whom  he  livdd  near  forty  years,  in  the 

greatest  conjugal  happiness.  He  seldom  went  abroad ; 
ut  by  moderate  exercise  in  his  house  or  garden,  uni- 
ted with  the  strictest  temperance,  he  enjoyed  a  good 
state  of  healthy  though  his  constitution  was  delicate. 
His. domestic  manner  of  living,  did  not  preclude  him 
from  a  very:  extensive  and  honourable  acquaintance. 
His  hoMe,  e^dally  on  a  Sunday  evening,  was  the 
resort  of  the  most  distinguisbed  persons -oi^  all  ranks; 
and  particularly  of  such,  as  had  rendered  themselves 
eminent  by  their  knowledge  or  love  oHiterature.  He 
leccived  foreigners,  whd  wtPt  fond  of  learning,  with 
ati  dbbility  md  kindneitv  which  excited  in  them  the 
highest  ireneratioD;  and  liis' instructrvb  and  cheerful 
converaationy  made  hkn  the  delight  of  his  friends  in 
^nerai.  On  March  J766,  Dr.  Campbell  w^s  ap- 
pointed Im  Majesliy'a  Agent  for  the  province  of 
Georgia^  in  Nortb^Amaricd,  which  employment  h€ 
bcbL  till  hia  ddsth.  His  last  illness  was  a  decline,  the? 
iioDsdquenee  of  ai  life  devoted  to  Hevert  study,  of  which 
Bo  ctidd^  2Uk  Dec.  1775^  in  t^e  eMUfemr  di  his  age. 
His  end  was  tranqucl  and  e^y,  and  he*  preserved  (he 
fidk  we.  of  all  bis  facuiries  to  the  last  moment  of  hia 
life.. 

Dc  GampbeH's  literary  knowledge!  tr&s/  by  no 
mstms^  oDMoed  to  the  subjects,  on  which  he  treated 
as  an  autluxr.^  *  He  wa»  weU- acquainted  wicb  the  ma^ 
IbsdiaticB^  and  had  read  much  in  medicine.  He  was 
eflmiently  versed  in  the  different  pirrs  of  sacred  iite^ 
imlMsi^  aAdchiii.adqbai«taii€t  wifch  the  language 
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extended  not  only  to  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Lathx» 
among  the  ancient,  and  to  the  French,  Italian,  Span* 
ish,  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  among  the  modem  ;  bot, 
likewise,  to  the  Oriental  Tongues.  He  was  particu* 
larly  fond  of  the  Greek  language.  His  attainment  of 
such  a  variety  of  knowledge,  was  exceedingly  assisted 
by  a  memory  surprisingly  retentive,  and  miich  aston- 
ished every  person,  with  whom  he  was  conversant. 
In  communicating  his  ideas,  he  had  an  uocommon 
readiness  and  facility  :  and  the  style  of  hit  works  was 
perspicuous,  easy,  flowing  and  harmonious.  To  all 
these  accomplishments.  Dr.  Campbell  added  tfaemore 
important  virtues  of  a  moral  and  pious  character.  His 
disposition  was  gentle,  and  his  manners  obliging. 
To  his  great  creator,  he  paid  the  constant  and  ardent 
tribute  of  devotion,  duty  and  Fcverencc ;  and  in  his 
correspondences,  he  shewed,  that  a  seme  of  piety 
was  always  nearest  his  heart. 

CANTON,  (John)  a  man  well  known. in  the  scfx* 
entific  world,  was  born  in  Gloucestershire,  England, 
August  lOth,  1718.  He  was  placed,  when  yoon^ 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Davis, .  a  very  able  madiemati-^ 
cian,  with  whom,  before  he  had  attained  the.  age  o^ 
nine  years,  he  had  gone  through  both  vulgar  and 
decimal  arithmetic.  He  then  proceeded  to  matheoia* 
tics,  and  had  made  some  progress  in:  algebra  and  as* 
tronomy,  when  his  father  took  him  from  school  and 
put  him  to  }earn  his  own  business,  which  w^s  that  of 
a  weaver.  This  was  not  able  to  damp  his  seal  fef 
knowledge.  All  his.  leisure  time  was  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  astronomical  science  :  and,  by  the  help 
of  the  Cardine  Tables,  annexed  to  ^  Wing's  Astro- 
nomy," he  computed  eclipses  of  the  xsaoaa  and  other 
phenomena.  But  his  studies  being  freqtiently  pnK 
tracted  to  very  late  hours,  his  £aher.  Hearing  that  they 
would  injure  his  health,  forbade  hhn  the  use  o£m  can* 
^e  in  his  chamber.    The  soa's  thirst  for  kaowki^* 
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^pras,  bowcver,  so  great,  that  it  ma^e  him  evade  the 
prohibition,  by  secreting  his  light  till  the  family  had 
retired  to  rest*  It  was,  during  this  prohibition,  and 
at  these  hours,,  that  he  computed  and  cut  upon  stone, 
with  no  better  instrument  than  a  common  knife,  the 
lines  of  a  large  upright  sun-dial ;  on  which,  besides 
the  hour  of  the  day,  was  shewn  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
his  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  some  other  particulars* 
When  this  was  finished  and  made  known  to  his  fa- 
ther, he  permitted  it  to  be  placed  against  the  front  of 
his  house,  where  it  excited  the  admiration  of  several 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  introduced 
young  Canton  to  their  acquaintance,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  use  of  their  libraries.  In  the  possession 
of  one  of  these  gentlemen,  he  first  saw  a  pair  of  globes; 
an  object,  which  afforded  him  uncoihmon  pleasure, 
from  the  great  ease,  with  which  he  could  solve  these 
problems,  he  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  com- 
pute. 

Among  other  persons,  with  whom  he  became  ac* 
quainted,  in  early  life,  was  the  late  reverend  and  inge- 
nious Dr.  Henry  Miles,  F.  R.  S.  who  perceiving,  that 
Mr.  Canton  possessed  too  promising  abilities,  to  be 
confined  within  the  narrow  limits  ofa  country  town, 
prevailed  on  his  fether  to  permit  him  to  come  to  Lon- 
don. By  the  interest  of  that  gentleman,  he  procured 
employment  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Watkins,  master 
of  the  academy  in  Spital  Square.  In  this  situation, 
his  ingenuity,  diligence  and  good  behaviour  were  so 
conspicuous,  that  he,  was  some  time  after,  taken  into 
partnership  by  Mr.  Watkins,  whom  he  afterwards 
succeeded  in  the  academy,  where  he  continued  for 
life. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1745,  electricity  receiv- 
ed a  very  capital  improvement,  by  the  discovery  of 
the  fiimous  Leyden  phial.  Mr.  Canton  was  one  of 
the  first,  who  pursued  the  experiment,  and  found  his 
atssiduity  rewarded  by  many  capital  discoveries.  To- 
wards the  end  of  1749^  he  made  experiments  to  d$- 
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termlne,  to  what  height  rockets  may  be  made  to 
ascencl,  and  at  what  distance  their  light  maybe  seen. 
In  1750>  was  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  his  ^  method 
of  making  artificial  magnets,  without  the  use  of,  and. 
yet  far  superior  to  any  natural  ones."  This  paper 
procured  him  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  society,  and 
also  the  present  of  their  gold  medal. 

In  1752,  our  philosopher  was  so  fortunate,  as  to  be 
the  first  person,  in  England,  who  by  attracting  the 
electric  fire  from  the  clouds,  during  a  thunder  storm, 
verified  Dr.  Franklin's  hypothesis  of  the  sinriikfftty  of 
lightning  and  electricity.  Next  year,  his  paper  cnti» 
titled,  *'  Electrical  Experiments,  with  an  attempt  to 
account  for  their  several  phaenomena,"  was  read  at 
the  Royal  Society.  In  the  same'  paper,  Mr.  Canton 
mentioned  his  having  discovered  by  a  number  of  ex- 
periments, that  some  clouds  were  in  a  positive,  and 
others  in  a  negative  state  of  electricity.  Dr.  ¥rank« 
lin,  much  about  the  same  time,  made  the  like  disco* 
very  in  Amerifca.  This  circumstance,  together  with 
our  author's  constant  defence  of  the  Doctor's  hypo* 
thesis,  induced  chat  excellent  philosopher,  immediate* 
ly  on  his  arrival,  in  England,  to  pay  Mr.  Canton  a  vi* 
it,  and  gave  rise  to  a  friendship,  which,  ever  aftet 
continued  without  diminution.  In  the  "  Lady's  Diary 
for  1756,"  our  author  answered  the  prize  question, 
ijvhich  had  been  proposed  in  the  preceding  year,  viz : 
"  how  can  what  we  call  the  shooting  of  stars,  be  best 
accounted  for ;  what  is  the  substance  of  this  pbeno* 
menon ;  attd  in  what  state  of  the  atmosphere,  doth  it 
most  frequently  shew  itself  ?"  The  solution,  though 
anonymous,  was  so  satisfactory  to  hia  friend  Mr.  Tho* 
mas  Simpson,  who  then  conducted  that  work,  that 
be  seAt  Mr.  Canton  the  prize,  accompanied  with  a 
note  ;  in  which  he  said,  he  was  sure,  that  he  was  not 
mistaken  in  the  author  of  it,  as  no  one  besides,  "whom 
be  knew  of,  could  have  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  Canton's  next  communication  to  the  public^ 
W9^  n  letter  id  the  <<  Gentlem^'s  Mazagine  for  Sep* 


tftndVeT  1759,"  on  the  electrical  properties  of  thfe 
tourmalin,  in  which  the  laws  of  that  wonderful  stone^ 
*re  laid  down  in  a  very  concise  and  elegant  mannef. 
In  December  of  the  same  yeat,  was  read  at  the  Royal 
Society,  **  An  attempt  to  account  for  the  regular  diur-? 
tial  variation  of  the  Horizontal  Magnetic  Needle; 
and  also  for  its  irregular  variation,  at  the  time  of  an 
Aurora  Borealis/*  On  Nov.  5th  1761,  he  communis 
cated  to  the  Royal  Society,  an  account  of  the  transit 
of  Venus,  observed  in  Spital  Square,  6th  June  preced* 
ing.  His  next  communication  was  a  letter  address- 
ed to  his  friend  Dr.  Franklin,  and  read  4th  February 
1762,  containing  some  remarlcs  on  Mr.  DelavaPs 
electrical  experiments.  On  Dec.  16th  following, 
another  curious  addition  was  made  by  him  to  philoso* 
phical  knowledge,  in  a  paper  entitled  **  Experiments 
toproye  that  water  is  not  incompressiblej^/and  followed 
in  Nov.  1763,  by  another  paper,  containing  his  far- 
ther experiments  and  observations  on  the  same  sub* 
ject.  kht  establishment  of  this  fiict,  is  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  famous  Florentine  experiment,  which 
so  many  philosophers  have  mentioned  as  a  proof  o£ 
the  incompressibility  of  water,  and  was  thought  de<* 
serving  or  the  Society's  gold  medal^  which  was  ac- 
cordingly presented  to  him  in  1765. 

His  next  communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  was 
on  Dec.  22d  1768,  *^  An  easy  method  of  making  a 
^osphorus,  &at  will  imbibe  and  emit  light,  like  the 
^lognian  stone ;  with  experiments  and  observations.'' 
When  he  first  shewed  to  Dr.  Franklin  the  instantane- 
ous light  acquired  by  some  of  this  phosphorus,  from 
the  near  discnarge  of  an  electrified  bottle,  the  Doctor 
immediately  exclaimed,  <*  And  God  said,  let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  light.'* 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  having  in  a 
letter  to  the  President^  dated  March  6th  1769,  re- 
quested the  opinion  of  the  Rx>yal  Society,  relative  to 
the  best  and  most  effectual  method  of  fixing  electrical 
conductors,  to  preserve  that  cathedral  from  damage 
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by  lightning,  Mr.  Canton,  along  with  Dr.  Frankfin 
and  three  others,  were  the  committee  appointed  to 
take  the  letter  into  consideration.  Their  report  wai 
made,  on  the  8th  June  following,  and  the  mode  re- 
commended by  them^  was  carried  into  executioiL 
This  will  probably  contribute^  in  the  most  effectul 
manner,  to  preserve  that  iioble  fabric,  from  being  ixf 
jured  by  lightning. 

The  last  paper  of  our  author*^,  which  was  read 
before  the  Royal  Society,  was  on  Dec.  21st  1769, 
and  contained  **  Ejcperiments  to  prove,  that  the  lu- 
ttinousness  of  the  sea,  arises  from  the  putrefactioii  of 
its  animal  substances.'^  In  this  account  now  given 
of  his  communications  to  the  public,  we  have  chiefly 
confined  ourselves  to  such  as  were  the  ioost  iinpot*' 
tant,  and  which  threw  new  and  distinguished  Jight 
en  various  objects  in  the  philosophical  worid.  fie* 
3ides  these,  be  wrote  a  number  of  papers,  which  ap* 
peared  in  several  different  periodical  publications. 

The  close  and  sedentary  life  a(  Mr.  Canton,  arising 
from  an  unremitting  attention  to  the  duties  o(  his  pro* 
fession,  and  to  th6  prosecution  of  his  philosophical 
enqiMiies  and  experiments,  probably  omtributed  to 
shorten  his  days.  He  was  canied  off  by  a  dropsy, 
22d  March  1772,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  not 
only  to  the  regret  of  his  family  and  of  the  literati,  but 
also  of  his  numerous  acquaintances  ^  by  all  of  whom 
he  was  dearly  beloved,  on  account  of  the  amiability  ai 
hh  character  and  manners. 

From  the  contemplation  of  such  a  character  aa  this, 
who  from  the  utmost  obscurity,  by  his  own  proper 
exertions,  wrought  himself  into  celebrity,  the  young 
reader  may  learn,  that  though  the  road  to  scientific 
eminence  be  difficult,  there  are  few,  periiaps  no  situa« 
tions  in  life;  to  which  it  is  ^ot  accessible  by  genius, 
when  accompamed  by  fortitude  and  persevergnce. 
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CARTES^  (Reke  Des)  an  eminent  French  philo- 
sopher, and  mathematician,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  family  of  Touraine,  and  bom  at  La  Haye,  in 
that  province,  Slst  March  1S96.  His  father  used  to 
call  him,  when  a  child,  the  philosopher,  on  account 
of  bis  curiosity  to  know  the  reason  of  things.  In' 
1604,  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuits  college  at  La  Fleche^ 
where  he  made  great  progress  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  and  also,  when  very  young,  discovered  a 
particular  affection  for  poetry.  He  likewise  was  veiy 
successful  in  his  application  to  mathematics.  He  left 
the  college  in  1612,  his  father  having  designed  hici 
for  the  army  j  but  l>eing  as  yet  too  young  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  war,  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  the  spring  fol* 
lowing.  At  the  persuasidn  of  some  of  his  cdlege' 
acquamtances,  whom  he  fell  in  with,  in  that  city,  he, 
bowever,  soon  retired  from  the  busy  world,  that  he 
riiight  pursue  his  studies  without  interruption,  and' 
continued  in  retffement  till  1616,  whert  he  went  to 
HoHand,  and  entered  as  a  volunteer  under  tke  Prince' 
of  Orange.  . 

Whilst  he  lay  in  garrison,  at  Breda,  aA  unknown 
person  caused  a  mathematical  problem,  in  the  Dutch 
language,  to  be  iSxed  up  in  the  streets :  when  Des 
Cartes,  seeing  a  concourse  of  people  stop  to  read  it, 
requested  one  of  those,  who  stood  near  him,  to  trans- 
late it  for  him,  into  Latin  or  French.  The  man  pro- 
mised to  satisfy  him,  upon  condition,  that  be  would 
engage  to  solve  the  problem  ;  to  which  Des  Cartes 
acceded,  with  such  an  air,  that  the  man,  though  he' 
little  expected  such  a  thing  from  a  young  cadet  in  tlie' 
army,  gave  him  his  address,  and  desired  him  to  bring 
the  solution.  Des  Cartes  returned  to  his  lodging, 
and  next  day  visited  the  gentleman,  who  happened 
to  be  Mr,  Beekman,  principal  of  the  college  of  Dort.' 
Beekman  seemed  surprised  at  his  having  solved  it  in 
such  a  short  time  ;  but  his  wonder  was  much  increased 
to  find,  upon  talking  to  the  young  gentlemani  that  his 
knowledge  was  much  superior  to  his  own  in  thos<»> 
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sciences,  to  which  he  had,  for  many  years,,  employed 
bjs  whole  time. 

Des  Cartes,  during  his  stay  at  Breda,  wrote  in  La* 
tin,  a  treatise  on  music,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
^veral  of  his  works.  In  1&19,  he  entered  himself  as 
k  volunteer,  in  the  arairy  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria ;  and 
in  1621,  made  the  campaign  in  Hungary,  under  the 
Count  De  BacQUoy  :  but  his  general  being  killed  at  a 
siege,  during  mat  year,  determined  him  to  quit  the 
army.  Soon  after  he  began  his  travels,  and  visited 
most  of  the  countries  in  (he  North  of  Europe ;  but  in 
his  passage  to  West  Friesland,.  he  was  in  great  dan- 

fer  of  bemg  murdered.  The  sailors  imagined  him  to 
e  a  merchant, .  possessed  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
apd  perceiving  him  to.be  a  foreigner,  whose  death 
they  supposed,,  would  excite  30  enquiiy,  resolved 
to  kill  him  and  throw  his  body  overboard.  Not  sust- 
pecting,  that  he  understood  any  language,  except 
French,,  they  freely  discoursed  of  their  design  in  his 
presence ;:  upon  which  Des  Cartes,  starting  up  and 
drawing  his  sword,  accosted  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, m  such  a  tone,  as  struck  them  with  terror,  and 
ensured  his  safety  during  the  remainder  of  the  pass^e. 
In  the  year  following  be  returned  to  Paris,  and> 
for  a  time,  relinquishing  the  study  of  the  mathema- 
tics, applied  himself  again  to  ethics  and  natural  phi* 
losophy.  From  a  love  of  retirement,  we  find  him  in 
1629  at  Franeker,  in  Friesland,  where  he  began  his 
metaphysical  meditations,  and  spent  some  time  in 
dioptrics.  He  also,  about  this  time,  wrote  his  thoughts 
upon  meteors.  From  Franeker,  he  soon  after  pro- 
ceeded to  Amsterdam.  He  imagined  that  nothing 
could  more  promote  the  temporal  felicity  of  mankind 
than  an  happy  union  of  natural  philosophy  and  ma- 
thematics; but  before  he  should  set  himself  to  relieve 
men's  labours,  or  multiply  the  conveniencies  of  life 
by  mechanics,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  discover 
some  means  of  securing  the  human  body  from  disease 
and  debility.    This  led  him  ta  study  anatomy,  in 
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tvhtch  he  employed  all  the  winter,  which  he  spent  in 
Amsterdam;  and  to  the  study  of  anatomy  he  likewise, 
added  that  of  chemistry.  In  1633,  he  completed 
his  «  Treatise  of  the  World/'  and  in  )  636,  his  "  Trea- 
tise  of  Mechanics."  In  1637,  he  received  an  invita« 
tton  to  settle  in  England,  with  which  he  did  not  ap* 
pear  backward  to  comply,  especially  upon  being  as- 
sured, that  the  king,  (James  I.)  was  a  Catholic  in 
his  heart ;  but  the  civil  wars  breaking  out  in  that 
kingdom,  prevented  his  journey  thither.  In  the  end 
of  the  year  1641,  Lewis  XIII.  of  France,  invited 
him  to  his  court,  upon  very  honourable  conditions; 
but  he  could  not,  at  that  time,  be  prevailed  on  to 
quit  his  retirement.  This  year  he  published  his  '*  Me* 
ditations  concerning  the  existence  of  God,  and  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul."  In  1645,  he  applied  him* 
self  with  fresh  vigour  to  anatomy,  but  was  a  lit- 
tle diverted  from  his  study,  by  the  question  concern- 
ing the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  which,  about  that 
time,  was  greatly  agitated.  The  fame  of  Des  Cartes 
had  now  extended  itself  amongst  all  the  learned  in 
Europe,  and  even  such  of  the  sovereigns  as  possess- 
ed a  taste  for  literature,  did  not  disdain  his  corres- 
pondence. He  had,  in  a  particular  manner,  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  to 
whose  entire  satisfaction  he  had  solved  several  ques- 
tions, which  that  princess  had  submitted  to  him,  upon 
metaphysical  subjects.  The  queen  was  so  highly 
pleased  with  his  solutions,  that  she  wrote  him  a  let* 
ter  of  thanks,  with  her  own  hand,  and  invited  him  to 
come  to  Sweden ;  in  consquence  of  which^  he  arriv* 
ed  at  Stockholm,  in  October  1648.  Her  majesty  en- 
gaged him  to  attend  her  every  morning  at  5  o'clock, 
to  instruct  her  in  the  sciences,  and  desired  him  to 
revise  and  digest  all  his  unpublished  writings,  and  to 
draw  up  from  them  a  complete  body  of  philosophy. 
She  purposed,  likewise,  to  fix  him  in  Sweden  by  al« 
lowing  him  a  revenue  of  3000  crowns  per  annunm 
with  an  estate^  which  should  descend  to  his  heirs  and 
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assigns  forever;   and  to  establish  an  acadettiy^  cl 

which  he  was  to  be  director;  but  these  designs  weta 
frustrated  by  his  death,  which  happened,  Februaij 
1 1th  16dO,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 

"  Nature,''  says  V(Jtaire,  "  had  ^vouied  Des  Car- 
tes with  a  shining  and  strong  imagination,  whence  be 
became  a  very  singular  person,  both  in  private  life, 
and  in  his  manner  of  reasoning.  This  imaginatioii 
could  not  conceal  itself,  even  in  his  philosophical 
vrorks,  which  are  every  where  adom^  with  very 
shining  and  ingenious  metaphors.  He  extended  the 
limits  of  geometry,  as  far  beyond  the  place  where 
he  found  them,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did  sAer  him; 
>>nd  first  taught  the  method  of  expressing  curves  by 
equations,  lie  applied  this  geometrical  and  inven- 
tive genius  to  dioptrics,  which,  when  treated  by  himg 
became  a  new  art;  aad«  if  be  was  nmUken  m  some 
things,  the  reason  is,  that  a  man,  wko  discovers  a 
new  tract  of  land,  cannot,  at  once,  know  all  the  pro- 
perties of  the  soil.  Those  who  come  after  him,  and 
make  these  lands  fruitful,  are  at  least  flMJigd  to  him  fen* 
the  discovery .'*  Voltaire  acknowledgeTtfaat  there  ait 
innumerable  errors  in  the  rest  of  Des  Cartes*  works; 
but  adds,  that  geometry  was  a  guide,  which  would 
have  conducted  him  safely  through  Jtbe  several  paths 
of  natural  philosophy;  nevertheless,  he,  at  last,  aban* 
doned  this  guide,  and  gave  entirely  into  the  htimour 
of  framing  hypotheses,  and  then  [^ilosophy  veas  no 
more  than  an  ingenious  romance,  fit  only  to  amuse 
the  ignorant.  **  However,  he  concludes,  it  will  not 
be  paying  him  too  great  a  compliment,  if  we  affirm, 
that  he  was  valuable,  even  in  his  mistakes.  He  de- 
ceived  himself,  but  then  it  was,  at  least,  in  a  metho- 
dical way.  He  destroyed  ali  the  absurd  chinoeraSi 
with  which  youth  had  been  infatuated  for  two  thou- 
sand years.  He  taught  his  cotemppraries  how  to  rea- 
son, and  enabled  them  to  employ  his  own  weapons 
against  himself.    If  Des  Cartes  did  not  pay  m  good 
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trioney,  he,  did  great  service  in  crying  down  that  of  a 
base  alloy/' 

CARVER,  (John)  the  first  governor  of  the  P!y^ 
mouth  colony,  was  a  native  of  England,  concerning 
the  history  of  whose  early  life,  we  are  uncertain. 
About  the  year  1618,  however,  when  the  English  con« 
gregation  at  Leyden,  had  seriously  determined  upon 
emigrating  to  North  America,  he  appears^  to  have 
been  a  person  in  high  esteem  amongst  them,  as  they 
appointed  him  their  principal  agent  to  negociate 
with  the  Virginia  company  in  London,  for  their  re**' 
tnoval,  and  to  enquire  whether  king  James  would^ 
grant  them  liberty  of  conscience  in  his  American  do* 
minions.  The  answer,  which  he  obtained,  was  as 
favourable  as  could  have  been  expected.  The  Vir- 
ginia company  promised  them  as  ample  privileges  as 
It  was  in  their  power  to  grant,  and  although  the  king 
denied  them  a  free  toleration  under  the  great  seal,  yet 
he  promised  to  connive  at  their  religious  practices. 
With  this  answer,  and  some  private  encouragement, 
Mr.  Carver  with  Mr.  Cushman  the  other  agent,  re« 
turned  to  Holland* 

In  the  year  1620,  when  the  principal  difficulties 
which  opposed  their  removal,  had  been  got  over,  two 
vessds  were  provided ;  one  in  Holland,  of  sixty  tons 
called  the  Speedwell,  and  another  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  tons,  called  the  May  Flower,  which  had 
been  chartered  in  England,  whither  Mr.  Carver  went 
to  superintend  her  equipment.  All  things  being  at 
last  in  readiness,  and  the  Speedwell  having  arrived 
with  the  people  from  Leyden,  both  vessels  carrying 
one  hundred  and  twenty  passengers  in  all,  sailed 
from  Southampton^  16th  August  1620. 

They  had  proceeded,  however,  but  a  short  way 
down  the  channel,  before  the  master  of  the  Speed- 
well complained  that  his  vessel  was  too  leaky  to  pro* 
cccxl.  On  this,  both  ships  pat  in  at  Dartmouth^  whert 
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the  Speedwell  having  underwent  a  repair,  wa$  thoogbt 
sufficient  for  the  voyage.  On  the  1st  of  September^ 
they  again  put  to  sea ;  but  after  having  proceeded 
about  one  hundred  leagues,  the  Speedwell  was  de- 
clared to  be  so  leaky  as  to  render  it  scarcely  possible 
to  keep  her  above  water,  by  the  constant  use  of  the 
pumps.  ^In  this  emergency,  they  agam  put  back  to 
JPlymouth,  where  the  Speedwell  having  underwent 
an  examination,  was  pronounced  unfit  for  the  voyage* 
About  twenty  of  the  passengers  went  on  shore.  The 
others  were  received  on  board  the  May-Flower,  and 
on  the  17th  Spptember,.  the  company  now  reduced 
to  one  hundred  and  one  persons,  bid  a  final  adieu 
to  England,  after  having  spent  a  whole  month  in 
these  vexatious  and  expensive  delays. 

During  the  voyage,  which  was  long  and  tedious^ 
the  number  of  passengers  was  neither  mcreased  nor 
diminished;  for  though  one  person  died  at  sea,  another 
was  born,  and  to  him  they  gave  the  name  of  Oceanus. 
It  was  the  20th  of  November,  when  they  made  the 
first  land,  which  proved  to  be  the  white  sandy  cliffs 
of  Cape  Cod.  This  place  was  considerably  to  the 
northward  of  that  on  which  they  had  otiginally  intend* 
cd  to  settle,  viz,  Hudson*s  river;  but  so  very  grateful 
particularly  to  women  and  children,  was  the  sight  of 
land ;  and  their  eagerness  to  be  set  on  shore  so  irre* 
sistible,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  their  original  destination,  and  to  look  out  for 
the  most  proper  spot  for  forming  a  settlement,  in  the 
vicinity  or  the  place  where  they  then  were.  The  next 
day,  they  doubled  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Cape, 
and  a  storm  coming  on,  the  ship  was  brought  to  an 
anchor  in  Cape  Cod  harbour,  where  she  Jay  in  per- 
fect security. 

Previous  to  their  landing,  they,  on  the  22d  Novem- 
ber, agreed  upon  and  subscribed  a  certain  instrument 
of  writing,  by  which  they  formed  themselves  into  a 
body  politic,  for  their  better  order  and  preserva- 
tion :  and,  at  the  same  time,  unanimously  elected 
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Jdin  Carver  as  their  goremor,  for  one  yean    On  the 
24th  Nov.  the  women  went  ashore^  under  a  guard* 
to  wash  their  cloaths ;  whilst  the  men  were  impatient 
for  farther  discoveries.     Their  shallop^  however,  be- 
ing much  shattered,  stood  in  need  of  repair  j    and 
seventeen  days  were  employed  in  that  business^  be- 
fore she  could  be  rendered  fit  for  \ise.     Whilst  this 
was  doing,  it  was  resolved  to  make  some  excursions 
•n  foot,  for  which,  however,  the  utmost  caution  was 
necessary,   as   they  were  now  in  a  country,  with 
which  they  were  wholly  unacquainted,  and  concern- 
ing the  number  or  disposition  of  whose  inhabitants^ 
they  had  not  the  most  distant  idea.      Mr.  Carver, 
therefore,  always  sent  them  out  in  parties,  consisting 
of  sixteen  men  or    upwards,  well  armed*     At  that 
gloomy  season  of  the  year,  it  could  not  well  be  ex- 
pected, that  they  would  meet  with  any  thing  very  gra- 
tifying to  their  senses  :  for  neither  could  the  sight  be 
delighted  by  the  beautiful  verdure  of  the  fields,  nor 
the  smell  by  the  fragrance  of  oderiferous  herbs  and 
lowers  ;   vegetation   had  ceased  to  exist.  '  In  one 
of  these  excursions,  they  perceived,  at  a  distance,  five 
or  six  of  the  natives^  who,  however,  were  so  far  from 
attacking  them,  that  on  sight  of  them,  they  immedi- 
ately fled.    But  what  was  to  them  of  greater  utility, 
than  any  thing  they  fell  in  with,  was  the  discovery  of 
a  sort  of  cellar,  in  which  were  deposited  four  bushels 
of  seed-corn  in  cars;    After  reasoning  fdr  some  time, 
on  the  morality  of  the  action,  they  took  it  along  with 
them,  quieting  their  consciences  by  the  resolution  of 
satisfying  the  owners,  as  soon,  as  they  could  find  them« .. 
They  afterwards,  found  a  larger  quantity,  consisting 
of  about  ten  bushels,  which  they  carried  off,  on  the. 
satne  conditions  :  but,  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  in 
justice  to  the  memory  of  the  first  settlers,  that,  in  six 
months  after,  they  repaid  the  proprietors  to  their  full 
satisfaction.    The  acquisition  of  this  corn,  they  always 
considered  as  a  particular  favour  of  Divine  Provi* 
VoKL    No.  8.  L8 
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dence^  without  whlch^  it  is  highly  probable,  that  ttt 
colony  could  not  have  subsisted. 

As  soon  as  the  shallop  was  repaired  and  riggee^ 
they  began  to  examine  the  coast,  with  great  atten- 
tion,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  fix  upon  some 
proper  place,  for  the  future  settlement  of  the  colony. 
On  this  point,  it  was  neces^ry,  that  they  should  come 
to  an  immediate  decision,  as  the  winter  had  already 
set  in  with  a  severity  greater  than  that,  to  which  they 
had  been  hitherto  accustomed.    On  the  17th  Dea 
Gove^or  Carver  himself,  with  nine  of  the  principal 
men  well  armed,  and  the  same  number  of  seamen, 
went  out  in  the  shallop.    On  the  first  and  second 
days,  they  discovered  nothing  very  material ;  but  be- 
ing ashore  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  and  getting  rea- 
dy early  on  the  succeeding  morning,  to  go  on  board, 
they  were  surprised  at  the  dawn  of  day,  by  the  ^rar 
hoop  of  the  natives,  which  was  accompanied  by  a 
flight  of  arrows^    ll^ey  immediately  had  recourse  to 
their  fire-arras,  on  the  first  discharge  of  which,  flic 
Indians  fled  wkh  precipitation.      This  unwelcome 
reception,  and  the  shoal  water  of  the  place,  deter- 
mined them  tp  proceed  further.    But  in  their  pro- 
gress towards  night,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  violent 
^torm,  in  which  their  rudder  being  broken,  they  were 
driven  by  the  wind  and  tide,  into  a  cove    full  of 
breakers,  where  they  all  expected  to  perish.     At  last, 
Jhowever,  by  unceasing  exertions,  at  the  oars,  they 
happily  wrought  themselves  out  of  the  cove,  and 
came  to  anchor  in  a  fair  sound,  under  a  point  of  land. 
Thoy  were   divided  in    their  opinion  about  going 
ashore ;  but  the  cold  becoming  very  severe,  towards 
midnight,  rendered  a  fire  indispensibly  necessary,  and 
therefore,  compelled  them  to  land. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  20th,  they  found 
themselves  on  a  small  uninhabited  island,  which  has 
ever  since  borne  the  name  of  Clark's  Jsland,  fiom 
the  mate  of  the  ship,  the  first  man  who  stepped  en 
shore.    Here  they  remained  all  that  day,  drying  ibeii 
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doaihs,  cleaning  their  arms  and  repairing  their  shal- 
lop :  and,  as  the  next  day  was  the  Christian  sabbath^ 
thty  agreeably  to  the  constant  practice  of  these  pious 
people,  appropriated  it  to  religious  rest. 

On  Monday,  22d  Dec.  they  surveyed  and  sounded 
the  bay,  in  which  the  island  was  situated  ;  and  found 
a  good  harbour  for  shipping.  They,  likewise,  march* 
ed  a  short  way  into  the  land,  where  they  saw  a  fer- 
tile country,  pJenty  of  good  water,  and  an  excellent 
situation  for  building,  liaving,  therefore,  discovered 
a  place,  which  would  answer  for  the  seat  of  the  colony, 
they  returned  to  the  company  with  the  joyful  news  ; 
and,  on  the  27th  Dec.  the  ship  came  to  anchor,  in 
the  harbour,  with  aU  the  passengers,  except  four^ 
who  died  at  Cape  Cod. 

After  having  surveyed  the  land,  as  well  as  was 
practicable,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  they  laid  out 
house-lots  and  a  street,  and  such  was  their  expedi« 
4ion,  that,  though  much  interrupted  by  stormy  wea- 
ther, by  the  death  of  two  and  the  sickness  of  many 
of  their  number,  they  had  erected  a  store-house, 
with  a  thatched  roof,  in  which  their  goods  were  de- 
posited*  previous  to  the  31st  Dec.  O.  S.  1620  (11th 
January,  1421.)  On  that  day,  being  Sunday,  they, 
for  the  first  time,  attended  divine  service,  on  shore, 
and  named  the  place  Plymouth,  in  remembrance  of 
the  very  kind  and  friendly  treatment,  which  they  had 
received  from  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth,  the  last 
port  in  their  native  country,  from  which  they  had  sail- 
ed. By  this  time,  they  had,  likewise,  begun  two 
rows  or  houses,  which,  as  fast  as  they  could  be  co- 
vered, were  taken  possession  of  by  the  people^ 

The  severe  hardships,  to  which  this  compawy  were 
exposed,  in  so  rigorous  a  climate,  together  with  the 
scorbutic  habits  contracted  by  living  so  long  on  ship 
board,  caused  a  great  mortality  amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants, so  that,  /before  the  month'of  April,  nearly  one 
Jbalf  of  them  had  died.    Governor  Carver,  himsel]^ 
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was  at  the  point  of  death ;  but,  happily  for  the  colo- 
ny,  he,  at  that  time,  recovered. 

Previous  to  the  month  of  March,  no  one  of  die 
natives  had  ever  been  seen  at  this  settlement ;  for,  as 
we  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  our  account  of 
Governor  Bradford,  the  mortal  sickness,  which  had 
prevailed  a  short  time  before,  had  nearly  depopulated 
the  country.    One  remarkable  circumstance  attend- 
ing this  pestilence  was  not  known,  tiU  some  time  af- 
ter this  settlement  was  made.    A  French  ship  bad 
been  wrecked  near  Cape  Cod,  and  the  natives  had 
killed  aU  the  crew,  except  three  or  four,  who  weie 
sent  about  from  one  tribe  to  another  as  slaves.     One 
of  them  had  learned  so  much  of  the  Indian  hingua^, 
as  to  be  able  to  tell  them,  that  '^  God  was  angiy  wiA 
them  for  their  cruelty^  and  would  destroy  them,  and 
give  their  country  to  another  people."    They  answer- 
ed, "  that  they  were  too  many  for  God  to  IdlL"     He 
replied,  that  "  if  they  were  ever  so  many,  God  had 
many  ways  to  kill  them,  of  which  they  were  then  ig- 
norant/*   When  the  pestilence  began  to  spread  iti 
devastations,  they  considered  the  Frenchman's  words 
as  prophetic,  and,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Plymouth 
settlers,  the  few  survivors  began  to  look  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  other  part  of  the  prediction. 
Had  they    known  the  mortality,    which  prevailed 
amongst  the  English,  they  might  have  exterminated 
them  ;  but,  happily  for  the  colony,   none  of  them 
were  seen,  till  after  the  sickness  had  abated. 

If,  divested  of  prejudice,  we  take  a  view  of  the 
American  Indians,  previous  to  the  corruption  of  their 
manners,  by  European  depravity,  we  shall  find,  that 
notwithstanding  their  being  stigmatized  with  the  epi- 
thets of  savages,  heathens  and  barbarians,  they  were, 
in  a  very  emment  degree,  possessed  of  the  finer  feeU 
ings  of  the  human  heart.  **  Suspecting  no  danger, 
and  influenced  by  no  fear,  they  embraced  the  stran- 
ger, with  unaffected  joy.  Their  huts  were  open  to 
receive  him>  their  fires  and  furs  to  give  warmth  and 
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pest  to  his  wcaty  limbs ;  their  food  was  shared  with 
him,  or  given,  in  exchange  for  his  trifles ;  they  were 
ready,  with  their  simple  medicines,  to  heal  his  dis* 
eases  and  his  wounds  ;  they  wotild  wade  through  ri- 
vers and  climb  rocks  and  mountains  to  guide  him  in 
his  way,  and  they  would  remember  and  requite  his 
kindness  more  than  it  deserved."    The  European  may 
brand  the  man  of  nature,  as  a  being,  cruel,  treacher- 
ous and  deceitful ;  but,  if  the  matter  be  properly  in- 
vestigated, it  will  be  found,  that  he  himself  had  first  ' 
set  the  example  of  these  detestable  vices.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  we  may  mention,  that  some  time  previous  to 
the  pestilence,  one  Hunt,  an  English  captain,  of  in- 
famous memory,  had  perfidiously  decoyed,  on  board 
his  ship,  twenty-seven  of  the  iiatives,  whom  he  carri- 
ed to  Europe  and  sold  as  slaves.     One  of  them  nam- 
ed Squantum,  after  a  captivity  of  several  years,  hav- 
ing tHsen  able  to  return  to  the  land  of  his  nativity, 
gave  an  account  to  his  countrymen  of  this  base  trans- 
action, who,  as  it  might  easily  be  supposed,  became 
highly  incensed,  not  only  against  the  immediate  per- 
petrators of  the  villany,  but  against  all  Europeans, 
vrhom,  as  they  had  never  heard  of  such  an  enormity 
before^  tfiey  could  alone  consider  as  capable  of  com- 
'  mitting  crimes  of  so  deep  a  die.    After  this,  therefore, 
they  would  naturally  look  upon  ever)'  white  man  af 
their  enemy,  or^  at  least,  view  him  with  the  keenest 
suspicion. 

But,  notwithstanding,  the  disadvantageous  opinion 
ivhich  the  aborigines  entertained  concerning  the 
Europeans,  such  had  been  the  caution,  which  these 
colonists  had  used,  to  avoid  giving  offence,  that,  to- 
vrards  the  end  of  March,  some  of  them,  and  amongst 
others  Squantum,  voluntarily  paid  a  visit  to  their  new 
jieighbours.  Governor  Carver  had  too  much  pru- 
dence to  omit  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  ingra- 
tiating himself  with  his  guests  ;  and  was  so  success- 
ful, that  he  prevailed  on  them  to  procure  him  an  in- 
tei;view  with  Massassoit  and  several  other  Sachems  of 
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the  country,  with  whom  he  concluded  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  friendship,  which,  during  the  life  of  Mas- 
sassoit,  was  observed,  on  both  sides,  with  good  faith« 
The  treaty  being  concluded,  all  the  Indians,  except 
Squantum  and  another,  who  remained  to  instruct  the 
colony  in  planting  corn,  departed. 

Whilst  they  were  all  alike  engaged  in  this  labour, 
on  the  16th  April,  Governor  Carver  came  out  of  the 
field  about  noon,  complaining  of  a  pain  in  his  head ; 
it  soon  deprived  him  of  his  senses,  and,  in  a  few 
days,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  to  the  great  grief  of  this 
intant  plantation,  in  whose  service  he  had  borne  a 
large  share  of  sufferings  and  had  ever  been  the  fore- 
most inf  action.  He  was  a  man  of  great  piety,  integ- 
rity, prudence  and  firmness  of  mind,  on  account  of 
whicn  virtues,  he  was,  upon  all  occasions,  confided 
in  by  the  colony,  as  their  father,  fiiend  and  protector. 
Indeed,  to  him,  under  the  blessing  of  Divme  Provi- 
dence, the  establishment  of  this  first  European  settle- 
ment, in  New-England,  may,  in  a  great  measure^  be 
attributed. 


CASAS,  (Bartholomew  De  Las)  was  bora  at 
Seville,  in  Spain,  in  1474,  and  was  one  of  the  cler- 
gymen who  was  sent  out  with  Columbus,  in  his  se« 
cond  voyage,  to  settle  in  that  island. 

Previous  to  his  arrival,  the  Indians  had  been  treat- 
ed with  the  greatest  cruelty  and  injustice,  by  the  ra- 
pacious Spaniards.  Albuquerque,  one  of  the  first 
governors,  impatient  to  amass  wealth,  had  thrown 
the  helpless  and  unoffending  natives  into  separate  lots, 
and  bestowed  them  upon  such  as  were  willing  to  pur- 
chase them  at  the  highest  price.  By  this  arbitrary  dis- 
tribution, several  of  the  natives  were  removed  from 
their  original  habitations,  many  of  them  were  sepa- 
rated from  their  former  friends,  and  all  of  them  sub- 
i'ected  to  heavier  burthens  and  to  more  intolerable  la- 
>our,  in  order  to  reimburse  their  new  proprietors. 
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The  violence  of  these  proceedings,  together  with 
the  £ata]  consequences,  which  attended  them,  touch- 
ed the  hearts  of  all,  who  retained  any  sentiment  of 
humanity.  The  ecclesiastics,  in  particular,  who  had 
been  sent  as  instructors  into  America,  soon  perceived 
that  the  rigour,  with  which  the  natives  were  treated, 
rendered  tneir  ministry  altogether  fruitless ;  and,  in 
conformity  to  the  mild  spirit  of  that  religion,  which 
they  were  employed  to  publish,  remonstrated  against 
the  maxims  of  the  planters,  with  respect  to  the 
Americans,  and  condemned  the  distributions,  by 
which  they  were  given  up  as  slaves  to  the  conquerors, 
as  no  less  contrary  to  natural  justice  and  the  precepts 
of  Christianity,  than  to  sound  policy.  Las  dasas  ear- 
ly adopted  the  opinion  of  the  ecclesiastics ;  and,  that 
he  might  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  his  conviction, 
he  relinquished  all  the  Indians,  who  had  fallen  to  his 
own  share,  in  the  division  of  the  inhabitants  amongst 
thehr  conquerors,  declaring  that  he  should  ever  be- 
wail his  own  misfortune  and  |uilt,  in  having  exercis- 
ed, ibr  a  moment,  this  impious  dominion  over  his 
fellow-creatures.  From  that  time,  he  became  the 
avowed  patron  of  the  Indians ;  and,  by  his  bold  in* 
terpositions  in  their  behalf,  as  well  as  by  the  respect 
due  to  his  abilities  and  character,  he  had  often  the 
merit  of  setting  some  bounds  to  the  excesses  of  his 
countrymen.  He  did  not  fail  to  remonstrate  warmly 
against  the  proceedings  of  Albuquerque,  and  though. 
he  soon  found,  that  attention  to  his  own  interest  ren- 
dered this  rapacious  officer  deaf  to  admonition,  he  did 
not  abandon  the  wretched  people,  whose  cause  he 
had  espoused.  He,  therefore,  set  out  for  Spain,  with 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  opening  the  eyes 
and  softening  the  heart  of  King  Ferdinand,  by  that 
striking  picture  of  the  oppression  of  his  new  subjects, 
which  ne  would  exhibit  to  his  view. 

He  easily  obtained  admittance  to  the  kin^,  whom 
he  found  in  a  declining  state  of  health.  *With  much 
freedom,  and  bo  less  eloquence^  he  represented  the 
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fatal'  effects  of  slavery,  in  the  New  World,  boldly 
charging  him  with  the  guilt  of  having  authorized  this 
impious  measure,  which  had  brought  misery  and 
destruction  upon  a  numerous  and  innocent  race  of 
jnen,  whom  Providence  had  placed  under  his  pro- 
tection. Ferdinand,  whose  conscience  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  this  charge  of  impiety,  listened  with  deep 
compunction  to  the  discourse  of  Las  Casas,  and  pro- 
mised to  take  into  serious  consideration,  the  means 
of  redressing  the  evil  of  which  he  complained :  but 
death  prevented  him  from  executing  bis  resolution. 

Charles  of  Austria,  to  whom  all  his  ctowns  devolv- 
ed, resided,  at  that  time,  in  his  paternal  dominions, 
in  the  Low  Countries.  Las  Casas,  wifh  his  usual 
ardour,  prepared  immediately  to  set  out  for  Flanders, 
in  order  to  occupy  the  ear  of  the  young  monarch, 
when  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who,  as  regent,  assumed 
the  reins  of  Government  in  Castile,  commanded  him 
to  desist  from  his  Journey,  and  engaged  to  hear  his 
complaints  in  person. 

He,  accordingly,  weighed  the  matter  with  atten- 
tion equal  to  its  importance  ;  and,  at  last,  concluded 
to  send  three  persons  to  America,  as  superintendants 
of  all  the  colonies  there,  with  authority,  after  exam- 
ining all  circumstances,  on  the  spot,  to  decide  Anally 
with  respect  to  the  point  in  questiop.  To  this  im- 
portant trust,  he  chose  three  mon)cs  of  St,  Jerome, 
a  small,  but  respectable  order,  in  Spain. — ^To  them 
he  joined  Zuazo,  a  private  lawyer  of  distinguished 
probity,  with  unbounded  power  to  regulate  all  judi- 
cial proceedings  in  the  colonies ;  and  appointed  Las 
Casas,  to.  accompany  them,  with  the  title  of  Protect- 
or of  the  Indians. 

The  result  of  this  mission,  by  no  means  answered 
the  wishes  of  Las  Casas.  The  superintendants,  from 
the  best  information  they  could  procure,  gave  it,  as 
their  opinion,  that  the  Spaniards  settled  in  America 
were  so  few  in  number,  that  they  could  neither  work 
the  m'mes,  which  had  been  opened^  nor  cultivate  the 
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coantry ;  that  they  depended  for  effecting  both  upon 
the  labour  of  the  itatives,  and,  if  deprived  of  it,  they 
must  instantly  relinquish  their  conquests,  or  give  up 
all  the  advantages,  which  they  derived  from  them ; 
that  no  allurement  was  so  powerful,  as  to  surmtyint 
the  natural  aversion  of  the  Indians  to  labour ;  and  that 
nothing  but  the  authority  of  a  master  could  compel 
them  to  work,  or  attend  to  religious  instruction. 
They,  therefore,  judged  it  necessary  to  tolerate  sla- 
very, and  to  suffer  the  Indians  to  remain  under  their 
Spanish  masters.  They  used  their  utmost  endea- 
vours, however,  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  this 
establishment,  and  to  secure  to  the  Indians  the  con- 
solation of  the  best  treatment  compatible  with  a  state  of 
servitude.  To  all  the  Spaniards  settled  inthe  new  worlds 
except  Las  Casas,  the  conduct  of  the  superintendants 

gave  entire  satisfaction.  On  him,  however,  the  pru- 
ential  considerations,  which  influenced  their  decisi- 
on^  made  no  impression.  He  regarded  their  idea  of 
accommodating  their  conduct  to  the  state  of  the 
colony,  as  the  maxim  of  an  unhallowed,  timid  po- 
licy, which  tolerated  what  was  unjust,  because  it  was 
beneficial  He  contended,  that  the  Indians  were  na« 
turally  free,  and  as  their  protector^  he  required  the 
superintendants  not  to  bereave  them  of  the  common 
privilege  of  humanity.  They  received  his  most  viru« 
lent  remonstrances  without  emotion,  but  adhered 
firmly  to  their  own  system.  The  Spanish  planters 
did  not  bear  with  him  so  patiently,  and  were  ready  to 
tear  him  in  pieces^  for  insisting  on  a  point  so  odious 
to  them.  Las  Casas,  in  order  to  screen  himself  from 
their  rage,  found  it  necessary  to'take  shelter  in  a  con- 
y  vent ;  and  perceiving,  that  all  his  efforts  were  fruit- 
less in  America,  he  soon  after  set  sail  for  Europe  in 
1616,  with  a  fixed  resolution,  however,  not  to  aban- 
don the  protection  of  a  people^  whom  he  deemed  to 
be  cruelly  oppressed. 

Soon  wter  the  arrival  of  Las  Casas,  the  regent  Xi- 
menes  died^  and  the  young  kmg,  who  was  now  9^ 
Vol.  L  No.  8.  U% 
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age,  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  Las  Casai 
used  his  utmost  endeavours,  to  gain  over  this  prince 
to  favour  his  views ;  and  was  at  last  so  far  successfii], 
as  to  procure  the  recall  of  the  first  superintendants, 
an^the  appointment  of  a  new  chief  judge,  who  re- 
ceived instructions  to  examine  once  more,  with  the 
utmost  attention,  the  points  in  controversy  between 
Las  Casas,  and  the  people  of  the  colony,  with  res- 
pect to  the  treatment  of  the  natives  ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power,  to  allevi- 
ate their  sufferings,  and  prevent  the  extinction  of 
the  race. 

This  was  all  that  the  zeal  of  Las  Casas  could  pro^ 
cure,  at  that  juncture,  in  favour  of  the  Indians. 
The  impossibility  of  carrying  on  any  improvement  in 
America,  unless  the  Spanish  planters  could  command 
the  labours  of  the  natives,  was  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion to  his  plan  of  treating  them  as  free  subjects.  In 
order  to  provide  some  remedy  for  this,  without  which, 
he  found  it  was  in  vain  to  mention  his  scheme.  Las 
Casas  proposed  to  purchase  a  sufficient  number  of 
negroes  from  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  America,  in  order  that  they  might  be  employed  as 
slaves  in  working  the  mines  and  cultivating  the 
ground.  About  this  time,  various  circumstances  com- 
bined to  revive  this  odious  commerce,  which  had 
long  been  abolished  in  Europe,  as  no  less  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  than  to  the  principles  <rf 
religion.  As  early  as  the  year  1503,  a  few  negro 
slaves  had  been  sent  into  the  New  World  :  and  in  the 
year  1511,  King  Ferdinand  permitted  the  importation 
of  them  in  greater  numbers.  They  were  found  to  be 
a  more  robust  and  hardy  race,  than  the  natives  of 
America.  They  were  more  capable  of  enduring  fa- 
tigue, more  patient  under  servitude,  and  the  labour  of 
one  negro,  was  computed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  four 
Indians.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  however,  when  solicited 
to  encourage  this  commerce,  peremptorily  rejected 
the  proposition,  because  he  perceived  the  iniquity  of 
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reduciflg  one  race  of  men  to  slavery^  while  he  was 
consulting  about  the  means  of  restoring  liberty  to 
another.  But  Las.Casas  from  the  inconsistency  natu* 
ral  to  men,  who  hurry  with  headlong  impetuosity,  to- 
wards a  favourite  point,  was  incapable  of  making  this 
distinction.  Whilst  hie  contended  earnestly  for  the 
liberty  of  the  people  born  in  one  quarter  of  the  world, 
he  laboured  to  enslave  the  inhabitants  of  another  re- 
gion ;  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  to  save  the  Ame- 
ricans from  the  yoke,  pronounced  it  to  be  lawful  and 
expedient  to  impose  one  still  heavier  upon  the  Afri- 
cans.  Unfortunately  for  the  latter,.  Las  Casas'  plan 
was  adopted,  and  a  regular  form:  of  commerce  for 
slaves,  commenced  between  Africa  and  America, 
vrhich  has  since  been  carried  on  to  such  an  amazing 
height. 

The  price  demanded,,  however,  for  the  first  negroes 
imported  into  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  was  so  exor- 
bitant, that  no  great  change  was  made  upon  the  colo- 
ny. Las  Casas,  whose  zeal  was  no  less  inventive  than 
indefatigable,  had  recourse  to  another  expedient  for 
the  relief  of  the  Indians.  He  observed,  that  most  of 
the  persons,  who  had  settled  hitherto  in  America  were 
sailors  and  soldiers,  employed  in  the  discovery  or  con- 
quest of  the  country ;  the  younger  sons  of  noble  fami- 
lies, allured  by  the  prospect  of  acquiring  sudden 
wealth  ;  or  desperate  adventurers,  whom  their  indi- 
gence or  crimes  forced  to  abandon  their  native  land. 
Instead  of  .such  men,  who  were  dissolute,  rapacious 
and  incapable  of  that  persevering  industry,  which  is 
requisite  in  forming  new  colonies,  he  proposed  to 
supply  the  settlements  in  Hispaniola,  and  other  parts 
of  the  New  World,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  la- 
bourers and  husbandmen,  who  should  be  allured  by 
suitable  premiums  to  remove  thither.  These,  as  they 
were  accustomed  to  fatigue,  would  be  able  to  perform 
the  work,  to  which  the  Indians,  from  the  feebleness 
of  their  constitution,  were  unequal,  and  might  soon 
become  useful  and  opulent  citizens.     But  though 
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Hispaniola  stood  much  in  need  of  a  recruit  of  inhabi* 
tants,  having  been  visited  at  this  time  by  the  small- 
pox, which  sv^ept  ofF  almost  all  the  natives,  who  had 
survived  their  long  continued  oppression,  this  scheme, 
rational  as  it  appeared^  was  defeated  by  the  bishop^of 
Bourgos,  who  thwarted  all  his  projects. 

Las  Casas,  now  despairing  of  procuring  any  relief 
for  the  Indians,  in  those  places,  where  the  Spanhiras 
were  alreadv  settled,  applied  for  a  grant  of  an  exten- 
sive tract  or  land  on  the  continent,  where  he  propos- 
ed to  settle  with  a  colony  composed  of  husbandmen^ 
labourers  and  ecclesiastics  -,  from  which,  sailors^  sol- 
diers and  unprincipled  adventurers  Were  to  be  adto- 
gether  excluded.  By  this  scheme,  he  was  hopeful, 
that  those,  who  accompanied  him  would  be  able  to 
acquire  a  decent  competency  by  the  fruits  of  their 
own  labours^  and  that  the  Americans  being  treated 
with  humanity  and  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  free* 
dom,  could  be  more  easily  prevailed  on  to  adopt  the 
Christian  religion^  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

Having,  at  last,  in  1520^  obtained  a  patent  for  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  district  of  Cumana>  with  fiiO 
power  to  establish  a  colony  there,  according  to  his 
own  plan,  he  pushed  on  the  preparations  for  bis  voy- 
age, with  his  usual  ardour :  but  owing  to  the  secret 
opposition  of  the  Spanish  nobility^  his  progress  in  en* 
gaging  husbandmen  and  labourers  was  extremely 
slow,  and  he  could  not  prevail  on  more  than  two  hun- 
dred to  accompany  him.  With  this. slender  train, 
hardly  sufficient  to  take  possession  of  such  a  large  ter- 
ritory, and  altogether  unequal  to  any  effectual  attempt 
towards  civilizing  its  inhabitants,  he  set  sail.  The 
first  place  he  touched  at  was  Porto  Rico.  There  he 
received  an  account  of  a  new  obstacle  to  the  executi(»i 
of  his  scheme,  more  insuperable  than  any  he  had  hi- 
therto encountered.  When  he  left  Ameri<?a,  the 
Spaniards  had  little  intercourse  with  any  part  ot  titt 
continent,  except  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Gulf 
•f  Darien*    Bui  as  every  species  of  internal  industry 
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began  to  stagnate  in  Hispaniola,  when,  by  the  rapid 
decrease  of  the  natives,  the  Spaniards  yrexe  deprived 
of  those  hands,  with  which  they  had  hitherto  carried 
en  their  operations,  it  prompted  them  to  try  various 
expedients  for  supplying  that  loss.    The  price  of  ne» 
groes,  as  We  have  already  observed,  was  high ;  hence 
many  of  the  planters  could  not  afibrd  to  purchase 
them.    In  order  to  procure  slaves  at  an  easier  rate, 
some  of  the  Spaniards  in  Htspaniola,  fitted  out  vessels 
to  cruize  along  the  coast  of  the  continent.    In  places, 
where  they  found  themselves  inferior  in  strength,  they 
traded  with  the  natives ;  but  wherever  they  could  sur- 
prize or  overpower  the  Indians,  they  carried  them  off 
Dy  force,  and  sold  them  as  slaves.     In  these  predatory 
excursions,  such  atrocious  acts  of  violence  and  cruelty 
had  been  committed,  that  the  Spanish  name  was  held 
in  detestation  all  over  the  continent ;  whenever  any 
ships  appeared,  the  natives  either  fled  to  the  woods,  or 
rushed  down  to  the  shore  in  arms  to  repel  their  cruel 
invaders.    They  forced  some  parties  of  the  Spaniards 
to  retreat  with  precipitation  -,  they  cut  off  others,  and 
in  the  violence  of  their  resentment  against  the  whole 
nation,  they  murdered  two  missionaries,  whose  zeal 
had  prompted  them  to  settle  in  the  province  of  Cuma^ 
na.    This  outrage  against  persons  revered  for  their 
sanctity,  excited  such  indignation  among  the  people 
of  Hispaniola,  that  they  gave  orders  to  lay  waste  the 
whole  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  to  transport 
all  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.    The  armament  destined 
for  this  purpose,  had  sailed  and  executed  their  orders 
with  such  rage,  that,  having  massacred  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  sent  others  in  chains  to  Hispaniola, 
the  rest  were  forced  to  fly  for  shelter  to  the  woods. 
Notwithstanding  these  so  unexpected  disasters.  Las 
Casas  planted  his  small  colony  at  a  place  in^Cumana, 
which  he  called  Toledo,  where  they'  were  ready  to 
perish  for  want,  in  a  desolated  country.     Las  Casas 
made  the  best  provision  in  his  power,  for  the  safety 
and  subsistence  of  his  followers  ;  but  as  his  utmost 
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efforts  availed  little  towards,  secaring  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  he  returned  to  Ilispaniola,  in  order  to  soli- 
cit more  effectual  aid  for  their  preservation.  Soon  af« 
ter  his  departure,  the  natives  having  discovered  the 
feeble  and  deft^nceless  state  of  the  Spaniards^  assem- 
bled secretly,  attacked  them  with  the  greatest  fury^ 
cut  off' a  great  number,  and  compelled  the  rest  to 
fly  in  the  greatest  consternation,  so  that  not  a  Spani- 
ard remained  in  any  part  of  the  continent,  or  adjacent 
islands,  from  the  Gulf  of  Paria  to  the  borders  of  Da- 
rien«  Astonished  at  such  a  succession  of  disasters, 
and  ashamed  to  shew  himself  after  this  fatal  terminar- 
tion  of  all  his  splendid  schemes,  Las  Casas  shut  him- 
self up,  in  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  at  St.  Do- 
mingo, where  he  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  ia 
a  state  of  obscurity ;  still,  however,  as  often  as  occa- 
sion offered,  evincing  himself  as  a  most  streauous 
advocate  for  Indian  emancipation. 

After  refusing  several  bishoprics  in  America,  he 
was  constrained  to  ac(!:ept  that  of  Cbiapa,  in  1544. 
There  he  resided  till  1551,  when  the  infirm  state  of 
his  health,  obliged  him  to  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, where  he  died  in  1566  aged  92. 

For  upwards  of  60  years,  did  this  great  man  labour 
with  incessant  zeal,  that  the  Indians  might  be  restored 
to  their  natural  rights.  His  system  was  the  object  of 
long  and  attentive  discussion  ;  and  though  his  efforts 
were  not  attended  with  that  success,  which  hepromis* 
ed  with  too  sanguine  confidence,  great  praise  is  due 
to  his  humane  activity,  which  gave  rise  to  various 
regulations,  which  were  of  some  benefit  to  that  un- 
happy people.  He  wrote  a  famous  treatise  entitled, 
**  The  Destruction  of  the  Indians,*'  in  which  he  re- 
lates, with  many  horrid  circumstances,  the  devastation 
of  every  province,  which  had  been  visited  by  the 
Spaniards ;  and  was  also  the  author  of  several  other 
pieces,  in  all  of  which,  he  shews  a  solid  judgment^ 
true  piety,  and  an  excellent  heart. 
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CASWELL,  (Richard)  a  Major-General,  and 
twice  Governor  of  the  state  of  North-Carolina,  re- 
ceived an  education  suitable  to  the  bar,  to  which  he 
was  no  sooner  admitted,  than  he  began  to  evince  his 
superior  abilities  as  a  pleader.  He  was  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  the  sensibility  of  his  heart,  which  was 
such,  that  he  needed  but  to  see  distress  to  feel  it  and 
contribute  to  its  relief.  Deaf  to  the  voice  of  interest, 
in  the  line  of  his  profession,  whenever  oppressed  indi- 
gence called  for  his  assistance,  he  appeared  at  the  baf, 
without  even  the  hope  of  any  other  reward,  than  the 
consciousness  of  having  so  far  promoted  t|ie  happiness 
of  a  fellow  mortal. 

When  the  British  government  had  formed  the  rash 
design  of  reducing  the  American  colonies  to  uncondi- 
tional submission,  Mr.  Caswell  was  amongst  the  first, 
who  armed  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
We,  accordingly,  find  him  so  early  as  the  year  1776, 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  militia.  At  this  time,  a 
number  of  the  back  settlers  of  the  state,  many  of 
^wrhom  were  Scotch  Highlanders,  being  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  Royal  cause,  were,  under  the  command 
oFColonel  M'Donald,  rapidly  proceeding  to  Wilming- 
ton, where  they  expected  to  have  been  joined  by 
General  Clinton  and  Governor  Martin,  who  had  late- 
ly arrived  with  a  considerable  detachment.  At 
Moore's  Creek,  a  place  about  sixteen  miles  from 
that  town.  Colonel  Caswell  opposed  their  superior 
phalanx,  and  thereby  preserved  the  cause  of  freedom, 
iTom  the  deadly  blow,  which  this  reinforcement  would 
have  enabled  the  enemy  to  strike. 

He  was  President  of  the  Convention,  which  formed 
the  Constitution  of  the  state  of  North-Carolina,  and 
-was  twice  called  to  the  Supreme  Magistracy,  by  the 
united  voices  of  his  fellow-citizens.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  happened  in  the  end  of  the  yeati 
1789,  he  was  President  of  the  Senate,  and,  for  years, 
had  held  the  commission  of  Major-GeneraU  In  short, 
in  so  high  estimation  was  he  generally  held  for  his 
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many  patriotic  and  private  virtues,  that  from  his  first 
entrance  on  tnanhood,  he  was  ever  honoured  with 
some  appointment,  as  a  mark  of  public  approbation* 
Of  the  ancient  and  honourable  Society  of  Free 
Masons,  in  North-Carolina,  he  had,  for  a  number  of 
years,  been  Grand  Master  ^  and,  upon  the  mournful 
occasion  of  his  death,  a  funeral  oration  was  delivered 
by  Francois  Xavier  Martin,  a  member  of  that  frater* 
nity  ;  fi-om  which  we  have  compiled  the  present  me- 
moir of  this  excellent  character^ 

CATHARINE  (II.)  Empress  of  all  the  Russias, 
was  the  princess  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  and  bom  May 
2d  1729.  On  September  1st  1745,  she  was  married 
to  Peter  Duke  ot  Holstein,  who  was  at  that  time. 
Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  by  whom  she  had  issue  Paul 
Petrowitz,  who  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  suc- 
ceeded her  as  Emperor ;  and  who,  upon  his  death  in 
1800,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Alexander^  the 
present  Emperon 

For  sixteen  years,  the  Grand  Duke  and  Dutchess 
lived  together,  in  the  enjoyment  of  as  much  conjugal  fe- 
licity, as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  persons  of  that  devat- 
;  ed  rank ;  at  least  no  fragrant  irregularities,  nor  any  con- 
spicuous disagreements  appeared  before  the  public 
eye.  Peter,  an  easy,  indolent  prince,  being  excluded 
Kom  all  interference  in  public  affairs,  during  the  reign 
of  his  aunt  Elizabeth  Petrouvna,  had  the  palace  of 
Oranienbaum  assigned  for  his  residence,  where,  as  the 
culture  of  his  mind  had  been  totally  neglected,  he 
passed  his  days  in  military  exercises  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  his  evenings  in  masquerades  and  convi- 
vial recreations,  in  which  he  too  frequently  indulged 
to  excess. 

Upon  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  5th  January 
1762,  this  prince  succeeded,  under  the  title  of  Peter 
IIL  An  intemperate  zeal,  which  led  him  to  attempt 
cutting  off  the  beards  of  his  clergy^  and  to  abolish 
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some  established  and  faTourlte  military  fashions,  join- 
ed to  an  unbounded  fondness  for  a  mistress,  and  a 
strong  antipathy  against  his  wife  and  son,  terminated 
his  reign  in  a  few  months.  The  general  odium,  which 
he  had  drawn  upon  hiniself,  united  all  orders  of  his 
subjects  against  him.  He  was  seized  and  deposed, 
and  his  wife  rawed  to  the  imperial  dignity,  by  the  ti- 
tle of  Catharine  II.  June  28th  1762.  The  captive 
prince,  died  in  a  few  days  after  j  nor  was  it  ever 
doubted,  that  the  empress  had  a  hand  m  his  death. 

Nothing  could  evince  more  abiBty  and  prudence/ 
than  the  conduct  of  the  empress,  upon  her  accession 
to  the  throne.  Her  magnanimity  too,  was  strikingly 
displayed  in  her  behaviour  towards  the  friends  of  the 
late  monarch,  who-  had  remained  true  to  his  cause. 
None  suffered  either  by  execution,  confiscations  or 
.banishment.  She  reproached,  indeed,  field-marshal 
Munic,  'whom  Peter  had  recalled  after  twenty  years 
exile  in  Siberia,  with  having  taken  part  agakwt  her. 
**  To  my  late  master,  said  he,  my  best  services  were 
due.  He  was  my  sovereign,  and,  therefore,  com- 
manded my  duty.  He  was  my  benefactor  and  deli- 
verer, and  I  glory  in  the  testimonies  I  was  able  to 
give  him  of  my  gratitude  and  affection.  You,  ma- 
dam, are  now  my  sovereign,  and  my  fidelity  to  you 
is  as  unalterable  as  my  attachment  was  to  him." — 
Catharine  made  no  reply;  but,  the  day  after,  he 
received  an  invitation  to  court,  where  he  continuedy 
in  her  utmost  confidence,  till  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  Countess  Vorontzof,  Peter*s  mistress  was  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  affluence  she  had  received  from 
his  liberality,  and  lived  at  Petersburgh,  aq^iong  a  small 
circle  of  friends  and  relations,  till  the  year  1791,  when 
she  died.  Godovitch,  who  was  high  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Peter,  and  thereby  incurred  the  particular 
dislike  of  the  Empress,  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his 
native  country;  and  the  Holstein  guards,  who  bad 
offered  the  Emperor  to  march  against  his  consort,  and 
even  importuned  him  to  lead  them  on,  experienced 
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no  severity  at  her  hands  ;  such  as  were  wiflfaig  to  en- 
list  were  incorporated  in  the  several  regiments  ;  and, 
^he  others  withdrew  unmolested  from  Russia.  Prince 
George  of  Holstein,  uncle  to  Peter,  though  confined, 
during  the  revolution^  was  afterwards  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  field-marshal ;  and  appointed  administra- 
tor of  Holstein^  during  the  minority  of  her  son. 

Catharine^  who  was  in  the  34th  year  of  her  age, 
when  she  ascended  the  throne,  found  herself  no  soon- 
er invested  with  the  supreme  authority,  than  she  di- 
'Tected  her  whole  thoughts  to  the  benefit  and  improve- 
ment of  her  empire.     In  September  1763,  she  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Great  Foundling  Hospital  at 
Moscow.    The  following  year  she  made  a  journey 
into  Livonia,  to  learn  the  state  of  that  province  ;  and, 
on  her  return,  was  present  at  the  consecration  of  the 
Devitza  monastery,   instituted  for  the  education  of 
young  ladies.     On  the  17th  July  1765,  she  held  the 
inauguration  of  the  academy  of  arts,  at  Petersburgh ; 
and,  in  the  same  year,  invited  literati  from  Germany 
and  other  parts  ot  Europe,  to  the  academy  of  scien^ 
ces,  which  had  been  founded  by  Peter  the  Great. 
These  persons  were>  on  their  arcival,  provided  with 
houses  and  ample  salaries,  that  they  might  prosecute 
their  studies  with  ease  and  convenience.    In  order 
to  excite  her  subjects  to  cultivate  literature,  apd  to 
assist  them  in  such  pursuits,  she,  in  1768,  appointed 
a  committee  to  order  and  superintend  translations  of 
the  classics,  and  of  the  best  modern  authors  into  the 
Russian  tongue  ;  and  allotted  a  considerable  sum  an- 
nually towards  defraying  the  expence  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking.    In  the  course  of  the  first  six  years,  fifty- 
six  different  works  were  published  :  and,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  1774,  translations  of  eighty  three  books 
were^n  the  press ;  seventy-eight  books  were  transia* 
ting,  and  the  committee  had  selected  sixty-three  for 
translation. , 

In  the  same  year,  she  published  "  Instructions  for 
a.  new  code  of  laws/'  which  had  no  sooner  made  their 
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appearance,  than  all  Europe  resounded  with  her  ap- 
plause^ and  bestowed  upon  her  the  title  of  Legisla- 
trix  of  the  North.  Catharine  ordered  deputies  to  be 
assembled  from  the  different  nations  of  her  vast  em- 
pire :  but  it  was  only  that  they  might  hear  this  cele- 
brated performance  read,  and,  that  she  might  receive 
their  compliments  ;  in  the  composing  of  the  laws,  they 
had  no  farther  agency,  than  that  they  reduced  them 
to  form.  Although  we  can  never  believe,  that  a  sin* 
gle  individual,  however  elevated  by  rank,  distinguish* 
ed  by  talents,  or  unsuspected  for  the  rectitude  of  hi« 
intentions,  is  capable,  even  in  a  tolerable  degree  of 
devising  a  general  system  of  laws,  which,  in  their 
operation  shall  be  equal,  amongst  many  millions  of 
people,  yet  the  credit  is  certainly  due  to  Catharine 
of  having,  in  some  measure,  removed  the  tediousness, 
perplexity  and  indecision  of  the  Russian  jurispru-' 
dence,  and  of  having  considerably  reJieved  her  coun- 
try from  the  disgrace,  and  oppression  consequent  on 
legal  chicane. 

In  1768,  the  war  broke  out  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  the  various  events  of  which,  it  would  scarcely 
be  possible  to  enumerate,  much  less  to  particularize 
in  the  limits,  to  which  this  article  must,  of  necessity, 
be  confined.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  that,  after 
a  succession  of  numberless  victories,  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians,  both  by  sea  and  land,  a  peace  was  conclu- 
ded, 18th  January  1775,  by  which  the  Krimea  was 
declared  independent  of  the  Porte  ;  all  the  vast  tract 
of  country  between  the  Bog  and  Dnieper,  were  ceded 
to  Russia,  besides  the  Kuban,  and  the  isle  of  Taman, 
with  free  navigation  in  a21  the  Turkish  seas,  including 
the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles. 

In  the  year  1773,  her  son  the  <3!rand  Duke  Paul, 
was  married  to  a  princess  of  the  hpuse  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  who,  on  the  12^h  December  1777,  was 
brought  to  bed  of  Alexander  the  present  emperor  ^ 
and  on  the  27th  April- 1779,  of  his  brother  Constaiv 
tine.    They  had  afterwards  six  other  childreo. 
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The  ctre  bestowed  by  the  empress  on  the  educsk- 
tion  of  her  gran^  children  was  unremitted.  Constan- 
tine  almost  immediately  after  his  birth,  was  delivered 
to  Greek  nurses  from  the  Archipelago,  that  the  laa* 
guage  of  the  Q^nstantines  might  be  familiar  to  him, 
whom  she  one  day  hoped  to  seat  on  their  throne.  In 
this  grand  scheme  of  reviving-  the  Grecian  empire,  it 
is  generally  supposed,  we  are  to  look  for  the  wars 
carried  on  against  the  Turks.  The  tutors  appointed 
to  both  of  the  princes,  were  selected  with  care  ^  but 
the  empress  herself,  would  frequently  inspect  their 
lessons,  and  examine  the  pupils,  in  the  presence  of 
their  masters. 

Upon  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between 
Great- Britain  and  America,  the  former  deprived  of  the 
usual  supply  of  naval  stores  from  the  western  worid, 
resorted  to  the  ports  of  Russia  for  hemp,  timber  and 
iron.  The  war,  which  soon  after  broke  out,  between 
Great-Britain  and  the  house  of*  Bourbon,  caused  a 
prodigious  demand  for  these  articles ;  and  the  politic 
Catharine  took  care  to  avail  herself  to  the  utmost  of 
those  favourable  circumstances.  She  wished  that  her 
subjects  should  be  enriched  by  an  equal  and  uninter- 
rupted commerce^  with  the  contending  nations ;  and, 
therefore,  insisted,  that  neutral  ships  ought  to  enjoy 
a  free  navigation,  even  from  port  to  port,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  belligerent  nations  ;  and  that  free  vessels, 
should  make  free  goods.  *  On  the  28th  of  February 
J  780,  appeared  her  memorable  declaration,  relating 
to  the  safety  of  navigation  and  commerce  with  the 
neutral  powers  ;  and  that  she  might  the  better  be 
enabled  to  carry  her  regulations  into  effect,  she  unit- 
ed, in  an  armed  neutrality,  Russia,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark and  Holland,  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their 
respective  flags,  and  to  defend  their  ships,  and  pro- 
tect them  from  being  searched,  whilst  freighted  with 
naval  stores,  to  whatever  port  they  might  be  bound. 
In  consequence  of  this  league^  the  arsenals  of  France 
and  Spain  were  amply  supplied  with  every  requisite 
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for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  their  navies,  and 
the  local  advantages,  which  had  enabled  Great-Bri- 
tain,  in  former  wars,  greatly  to  distress  her  enemies  in 
these  points,  were  rendered  unavailing. 

Although  the  Greek  church  is  the  established  reli- 
gion of  Russia,  yet  Catharine  had  too  much  good 
sense,  to  deny  a  free  toleration  to  her  subjects  of  other 
persuasions  5  accordingly,  in  the  year  1782,  a  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishopric  was  erected  in  the  city  of 
Mohilef,  with  authority  over  all  the  Catholic  churches 
and  convents  in  the  Russian  empire. 

In  the  year  1786,  she  directed,  that  the  usual  sla- 
vish subscriptions  to  petitions  &cc,  should  be  discon- 
tinued, and  instead  thereof  onl)r  the  words  humble 
otfaiil^ul  subject ;  and,  in  certain  cases,  only  subject 
to  be  used.  She,  in  the  same  year,  granted  the  uni- 
versity of  Moscow  125,000  dollars,  and  all  the  mate- 
rials of  the  palace  of  Kremlin  for  increasing  its  build- 
ings ;  and  also  published  a  decree  for  making  and  re- 
pairing the  roads  throughout  the  empire,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  crown. 

The  year  1787,  opened  with  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  the  journey  of  Catharine  to  Cherson, 
iR^hpre  it  aeems  to  have  been  her  original  intention, 
to  have  been  crowned  with  all  possible  magni(i<;ence, 
under  the  splendid  titles  of  "  Empress  ofthe  East, 
liberator  of  Greece,  and  reviver  of  the  series  of  Roman 
emperors,  who  formerly  swayed  the  sceptre,  over  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  ;"  but  this  coronation  was  laid 
aside  for  reasons  we  are  unable  to  assign.  The 
splendour  of  this  route,  surpasses  whatever  the  imagi- 
jiation  could  spontaneously  suggest.  She  was  es- 
corted by  an  army  ;  pioneers  preceded  her  march, 
"whose  business  it  was  to  render  the  road*  as  even 
and  pleasknt  as  possible.  At  the  end  of  each  day's 
journey,  she  found  a  temporary  palace  erected  for  her 
reception,  together  with  all  the  accommodations  and 
luxuries,  which  Petersburgh  could  have  afforded.  In 
the  list  of  her  followers,  were  the  ambassadors  of  Lon- 
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don»  Versailles  and  Vienna.  The  king  of  Poland  met 
her  on  her  journey  ;  and  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
not  satisfied  with  swelling  her  triumph,  at  Cherson, 
appeared  in  that  capital  eight  days  before  her,  and 
proceeded  up  the  Dnieper,  to  intercept  her  progress. 
Her  route  was  through  Kiow,  where  she  remained 
three  months,  and  was  received  under  triumphant 
arches ;  and,  upon  her  arrival  at  Cherson,  having 
thought  proper  to  extend  the  walls  of  the  city,  she 
inscribed  over  one  of  the  gates,  "  Through  this  gate 
lies  the  road  to  Byzantium."  She  then  retiHned  to 
PetersbuTgh,  by  Ae  way  of  Moscow.  TTic  splendour 
and  magnificence  of  the  Russian  court,  during;  the 
whole  of  this  tedious  journey,  may,  perhaps  have  been 
equalled  in  ancient,  but  never  in  modern  Europe. 
Such  an  expensive  parade,  may  dazzle,  by  its  gran- 
deur, the  unthinking  part  of  manlctnd ;  but  by  the 
philanthropist,  it  will  be  ever  <x)ntemplated  with  sor- 
row and  regret :  for  he  will  naturally  consider,  that  the 
immense  sums  squandered  away,  to  gratify  the  insa- 
tiable vanity  and  ambition  of  sovereigns,  are  wrested 
from  the  scanty  portion  of  their  already  too  wretched 
jfiubjects. 

Scarcely  had  the  Empress  returned  to  her  cafMtal, 
before  she  was  followed  by  the  Turkish  decJaratioa 
of  hostilities.  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preced- 
ing war,  the  Russians  were  crowned  by  an  almost 
uninterrupted  series  of  success  j  but,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  they,  upon  many  occasions,  displayed 
a  degree  of  savage  barbarity,  altogether  unprecedent- 
ed in  the  annals  of  modern  times.  Let  the  capture 
of  Ismail  serve  as  an  example*  Eight  different  times 
were  the  Russians  repulsed,  with  the  slaughter  of 
many  of  their  bravest  soldiers.  At  the  ninth.  General 
Suwarrow  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  snatching  a 
standard  out  of  an  officer's  hand,  ran  directly  towards 
the  town,  passed  the  trenches  and  clambering  up  the 
waHs,  planted  it  himself  uponthe  rampart.  "  There,"^ 
ciried  he,  "  my  fellow-soldiers,  behold  your  standai;^ 
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in  the  power  of  your  enemy,  unkss  you  will  preserve 
it  i  but  1  know  you  are  brave,  and  will  not  suffer  it 
to  remain  in  their  hands.*'  lliis  speech  had  the  de« 
sired  efiect  It  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  22d  Dec. 
170O,  and,  it  is  said^  that  the  siege  and  capture  did 
not  cost  the  Russians  less  than  10,000  men.  llie 
most  shocking  part  of  the  transaction  is,  that  the  gar- 
rison, whose  bravery  merited,  and  would  have  received 
from  a  generous  foe,  the  highest  honours,  were  massa** 
cred,  in  cold  blood  by  the  merciless  Russians,  to 
the  amount  of  upwards  of  SO/XX)  men,  even  by  their 
own  account,  and  the  place  was  given  up  to  the  un« 
restrained  fury  of  the  brutal  soldiery.  The  most  hor- 
rid outrages  were  perpetrated  on  the  defenceless  in- 
habitants. On  the  whole,  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
querors was  more  like  that  of  a  horde  of  cannibals, 
than  of  a  civilized  people,  and  too  strongly  evinces 
that  whatever  steps  may  have  been  taken  by  Catharine 
or  her  predecessors,  to  produce  a  forced  civilization, 
the  people  who  could  perpetrate  such  an  enormity; 
and  the  sovereign  who  did  not  punish  its  authors, 
with  the  utmost  severity,  were  still  barbarians. 

It  was  during  the  hostilities  with  the  Porte,  that 
Russia  found  herself  suddenly  involved  in  a  new  and 
unexpected  war.  As  a  nation,  Sweden  had  the  greatest 
causes  of  resentment  against  Russia  for  past  injury 
and  loss,  at  the  same  time  that  she  had  every  thing 
to  dread  from  her  present  overgrown  power,  and 
boundless  ambition.  These  circumstances  induced 
Gustavus  III.  to  project  hostilities  against  Russia, 
which  he  commenced  in  Finland  in  May  1789.  After 
many  engagements,  fought  with  various  successes, 
between  these  two  warlike  nations,  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded, in  August,  1 790.  The  preliminary  articles  of 
peace,  were,  likewise,  signed  between  the  Russian 
ecnpire,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  by  which  the  Dniester 
is  made  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires,  and  the 
countries  lying  between  the  Bog,  and  the  Dniester 
were  ceded  to  Russia.    Thus  the  Porte  had  entered 
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into.a  war  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  the  Krimea, 
and  after  reducing  the  Ottoman  empire  to  extreme 
weakness  and  internal  symptoms  of  ruin,  irretrieva- 
ble by  a  government  in  a  regular  progress  of  deterior- 
ation, lost  an  important  territory,  and  left  the  exis- 
tence of  the  empire,  at  the  mercy  of  another  Russian 
war. 

Of  the  infamous  dismemberment  of  Poland,  in 
which  Catharine  had  so  large  a  share,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  take.notice,  in  the  sketch  we  have  annex- 
ed of  her  general  character.  We  shall  now  proceed 
to  state  the  circumstances  of  her  death.  Catharine 
after  a  reign  of  thirty-four  years,  during  all  which 
time,  she  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  exceflent 
health,  complained  on  the  1 5th  Nov.  1796  towards  the 
evening,  of  some  slight  pain  in  the  bowels  which  was 
usually  accompanied  by  a  gentle  diarrhoca,.to  which 
she  was  occasionally  subject. 

Next  morning,  however,  she  arose,  at  her  accus- 
tomed hour,  and  retired  as' usual,  to  her  cabinet  to 
pass  some  time  in  writing,  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
her  ministers  to  transact  business.  About  10  o'clock 
her  first  valet,  being  uneasy  at  not  being  called,  and 
hearing  no  noise  in  her  appartment,  at  last  opened  the 
door,  when  to  his  surprize  and  terror,  he  saw  the 
Empress  prostrate  on  the  floor.  She  continued  in  a 
languishing  situation  till  about  ten. at  night,  on  the 
17th,  when  she  expired,  without  having  shown  the 
least  sign  of  sensibility  from  the  moment  she  was 
struck  with  the  fatal  fit,  which  the  physicians  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  an  apoplexy.  Had  she  been 
able  to  express  herself,  in  her  last  illness,  it  was  gen- 
eraSly  believed,  that  she  vvould  have  nominated,  as 
her  successor,  her  grandson  Alexander  the  present 
Emperor,  and  that  her  son,  the  late  Paul,  for  whom 
she  entertained  an  insuperable  aversion,  would  never 
have  come  to  the  throne. 

It  would  be  impossible  her?,  to  do  justice  to  the 
character  of  this  extraordinary  sovereign.    Bom  with 
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Strong  natural  capacities,  she  had  neglected  ho  means 
of  their  improvement  5  and  from  the  moment  she 
ascended  the  throne,  she  appeared  to  have  devoted 
her  talents  to  the  improvement  of  her  empire.    In 
the  business  of  government,  her  industry  and  appli* 
cation  were  almost  unexampled  ;  whik^her  ministers 
discharged  the  routine  of  their  several  departments^ 
she  was  consulting  the  more  arduous  exigencies  of  both 
domestic  and  foreign  concerns.     Her  time  of  rising 
was  generally  between  five  and  six  o*clock  in  the 
morning,   and  her  hour  of  going  to  rest  was  ten  at 
night.    The  uncommon  evenness  of  her  temper  may, 
perhaps,  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
regularity  and  temperance  of  her  life.    So  methodical 
was  she  in  the  distribution  of  her  time,  that,  amidst 
the  various  cares  of  administration,  she  was  able  to 
allot  so  much  of  it,  to  the  education  of  her  grand*^ 
children.    All  manifestoes  and  state  papers  were  of 
her  original  composition.    She  encouraged  industry  j 
she  liberally  rewarded  merit ;  she  invited  arts  and  ta- 
lents from  every  foreign  nation,  to  improve  and  adonl 
her  own  extensive  empire.     She  was  the  munificent 
patroness  of  literature  in  every  country  of  Europe^ 
and  as' we  have  already  observed,  greatly  ameliorated 
the  legislative  code  of  her  own  empire;  and  v^rhaf, 
above  all,  is  worthy  of  being  remembered  to  her  ho* 
nour,  she  granted  many  franchises  to  the  peasants  on 
her  own  demesnes ;  she  ordered  that  all  causes  be- 
tween noblemen  and  their  vassals,  should  be  tried 
before  tribunals  composed  of  both  these  orders ;  and 
she  directed  her  whole  system  of  internal  policy,  to  a 
gradual,  but  complete  and  universal  emancipation  of 
the  Russian  peasantry.  .  She  aspired  not  only  to  the 
fame  of  victory  and  conquest,  but  to  the  more  solid 
and  innocent  glory  of  founding  laws,  of  patronizing 
letters,  of  dimising  industry,  opulence,  and  civiliza- 
tion throughout  her  vast  dominions.  Her  empire  was 
flourishing  at  home ;  her  arms  were  victorious,  and 
her  name  formidable  abroad.    In  a  wordj^  she  pei« 
Vol.  I.  No.  8.  02 
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formed  all  the  duties,  which  the  moralify  of  zmhitUm 
prescribes;  she  both  im{)roved  and  extended  her  em- 
phv. 

But,  if  we  try  her  conduct,  by  the  purer  code  of 
reason  and  hainanity,  eiren  with  all  the  indulgence, 
due  to  the  frailties  of  our  common  nature,  to  the  d« 
lurements  of  supreme  authority,  and  to  the  fucina- 
tions  of  martial  glory,  the  most  partial  friends  of  her 
memory,  will  not  provdke  a  dangerous  scrutiny  by 
indiscreet  encomiums  on  her  exemplary  conduct,  in 
these  particulars.    A  prudent  panegyrist,  will  dwell 
lightly  on  the  steps  by  which  she  mounted  the  throQe« 
The  blood  spilled  in  the  long  conceived  scheme  ci 
expelling  the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  re-establishing 
the  eastern  empire,  in  the  person  of  another  Constan* 
tine,  will  not  l^  expiated  m  the  eyes  of  humanity,  by^ 
the  gigantic  magnincence  of  the  project.    Above  all 
the  wound  inflicted  on  the  principle  of  national  in- 
dependence through  the  sides  of  Poland  :  the  dissen- 
tions  and  civil  wars  industriously  fomented  in  that  un« 
happy  kingdom,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  ;  the  hor- 
rible massacres,  which  attended  its  final  subjugation, 
and  the  impious  mockery  at  retumin|f  solemn  thanks 
to  heaven  for  the  success  of  such  atti[ocious  crimes, 
tvill  be  a  foul  and  indelible  stain  ilpon  the  memory  of 
Catharine.     Her  conduct,  during  the  present  war, 
which  the  driferent  nations  of  Europe  have  waged 
against  France,  has  been  such  as  the  allied  powers, 
at  least,  have  no  reason  to  blame.     She  kept  the 
Turks  from  falling  upon  Austria,  prevented  a  confe- 
deracy from  taking  place  ia  the  North,  kept  Sweden 
and  Prussia  in  awe,  and  extirpated  the  devoted  Poles. 
Her  policy  was  to  exhaust  her  rivals,  and  to  place 
herself  in  that  situation,  which  England  once  enjoyed, 
of  being  the  umpire  of  the  European  states ;  and  as 
to  fidelity  and  honour,  she  was  as  faithful  to  her  al- 
lies, as  they  were  to  their  professed  common  cause, 
and  to  their  pretended  general  Object.    They  pursued 
Uieir  supposed  interest  at  the  expence  of  their  pro- 
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Sessions  and  engagements,  and  she  did  no  more. 
*•  The  princci  of  Europe,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  •*  were 
easily  led  to  consider  the  flames,  that  were  consuming 
France,  not  as  a  warning  to  protect  their  awn  build- 
ings, but  as  a  happy  occasion  for  pillaging,  th^goods^ 
and  for  carrying  off  the  materials  {^f  their  neighbour's 
house.  Some  sought  an  accession  of  strength,  at  the 
expence  of  France ;  some  at  thfe  expence  of  each 
other  ;  some^at  the  expence  of  third  parties.  'There 
could  be  no  tie  of  honimr  in  a  society  far  piUage/* 
Such  a  picture  drawn  by  thcf  hmd  of  so  great  a  mas- 
ter, we  shall  not  presume*  to  deface,  by  ariy  touch  of 
ours.  England,  under  pretence  of  restermg  6rder  in 
France,  aimed  at  the  acquisition  of  Dunkirk  and  the 
colonies.  Austria,  with  the  same  professions^  at  the 
conquest  of-Fhincfers  and  Alsace.  The'tfm^ress  o^ 
Russia,  because  she  was  too  remote  to  make  conquests 
from  France,  plotted  and  perpetrated  the  robbery  of 
Poland,  and  consulted  the  intereU  of  her  ambition 
and  her  greatness,  by  eYttiouTagiiig  Her  mdst  formida- 
ble  rivals  to  waste  bnd'  exhaust  their  strength.  Tbb 
motives  were  similar,  the  conduct  was  df  the  same 
sort,  the  morality  was  equal,  and  the  consummafe 
skill  and  masterly  policy  of  the  empress*  Catherine, 
have  vindicated  the  superiority  of  her  exalted 'genius, 
above  the  othei*  puny  intriguers  of  Europe.  She  was 
more  politic  than  her  neighbours,  and  as  honest. 

In  her  private  character^  ^he  was  kind,  affable  and 
condescending ;  and,  on  that  accfount,  greatly  belo* 
ved  by  her  numerous  domestics.  It  has,  hbwever, 
been  universally  asserted,  that  she  was  a  woman  of 
intrigue  ;  and,  that  she  no  sbdner  got  rid  of  her  hus- 
band, thati  she  supplied  his  place  by  a  paramour,  of 
whom  she  had  a  regular  succession  till  the  time  of  her 
death.  She,  rio  doubt,  acted  upon  this  principle, 
that  *Mhe  morality  of  princes  is  exempt  from  the 
precision  of  vulgar  rules.'* 
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-pVV^B^  (£ix.WvA&p)  waf  the  aoa  of  a  podrsboo* 
aakor»  aod  bom  in  Warwickshire^  England,  Feb. 
29th  169J.  It  wa$  fortunate  £f)r  Edward^  that  hav- 
ing a  disposition  for  literary  jaJ^^taisiinents,  he  was  nat 
ci^t  off  ^y  the  poverty  of  hi^  parent$  from  opportii- 
nifk^  of  cultivating  hiis.fiiQi^t^es.  The  school  of  Rug- 
by, in  which. he  had  by.thi^.  ruks^its  £Miodati<MD,  a 
ii-iglit .to  beinstmctedji  wa«;then  iiiLJ^h^^reputatioB^ 
aiKt.  most  pf  the  neighboi^ing  iamilj^s, .  even  of  ihe 
hi|b<;s^  FaAk,  sent  their.  s^S;  thither  ;.^r  instructacm. 

The- waster  h{id  jiiu^iQeiH<fnoffgh. to  discover,  and 
for  so^ievtijp^t  geni^rofii^  tO;en!60iarage ^the  genius. of 
young  Gaye^^oid  was^  fv^i  pleased  widi  the  rap|di* 
ty  of  bi§  pfQgir^sa^  that^he  declared  his  resolution  1o 
breed  him  fcH*  the  ui|ivfer«ity,  ai^d  reoon^Aend  him  zi 
a  ^^rvitor  to  som^  of  hU  s(;bola|rf  of  hifb  rank.  But 
prospeirity^ :  wj^ch  dq^nd^^upon  the  caprice ^f  othera 
isorshiMFt  duration  Caves'  sopfriority  in  literature, 
^3talteci:bini^  tpa||Mliiliarity,,  with  boya  vtho  were  far 
.above  jbitn  in  ifaqk  ami  ej^pectations^.and,  as  it  gen- 
erally .happen^  in  such  iin^qual  associations^  that, 
whatsvflr  uiducky  prank  is  played,  is  attributed  to 
the  weakest,  so  it  fajred  with  poor  Cave.  When 
«ny  misphietf*  .gri^at  Qi;stp0ll,.  was  doner  though,  per- 
hsips,  others  boasted  ^  of  the  stratagem,  when  it  was 
f iH:o^fuV  yet,  upon  detection  or*  mitcairi^^,  the 
£auU  was  wre  to  f^ll^pQ^  hjm.-, 

Atlast,  his,mistre^s  W  a  favourjfte  cfKk.  Cave  was, 
with  MtXlfi  exainiinatiop,\stigniatized.as  the  thief  or 
murderer,  hot  becw$s<he.  was  mofje  ;^)parently  cri- 
minal than  others,  but,,  because  he  w^s  moce  easily 
reached  by  vindictive  Justipa^  Fiftm  that  time,  his 
master  vissibly  withdraw  l^s,  kindness  iropi  him,  and 
treated  him  with  a  coiitinued  harshness,  which  the 
crime,  in  it^  utmost,  aggravation,  did  not  deserve* 
Cave  bore  this  persec.ujtio(i  ibip  a  while,  and  then  left 
the  school,  and  the  hope  of  9  liberal  education,  to 
aeek  some  other  means  of  gettins;  a  livelihood. 

He  was  first  placed  as  a  clerk  with  a  collector  of 
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.dieeacWt;  but  the  insolence  of  his  miatress,  who 
employed  him  in  servile  dradgery,  quickly  disgusted 
him,  and  he  went  up  to  London,  in  quest  or  more 
.suitable  employnient.  Upon  his  arrival  there)  he  was 
recommended  to  a  timber  merchant,  apd  while  he 
was  there  on  trial,  is  said  to  have  given  great  hopes 
of  mercantile  abilities;  but  this  place  he  soon  left  and 
was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Collins,  a  Printer  of 
s<»iie  reputation.  This  was  a  trade  which  was  pe- 
culia|[ly  pleasing  to  Mr*  Cave,  because  it  furnished 
soiqe  ea^Ioyment  for  his  scholastic  attainments,  and 
he  wasio  veryassiduouSf  that,  in  the  short  space  of  two 
years,  be  attained  ao  much  skill  in  his  art^  and  gained 
JO  much  th^  confidence  of  his  master,  that  he  was 
•sent  without  ^ny  supertn(tti)dai>t,  to  conduct  a  Prin* 
ting-Ofiioe  at  Norwich,  aod  to  publish  a  weekly  paper« 
In  this  undertaking,  he  met  with  some  opposition^ 
which  produced  a  public  controversy,  and  procured 
Cave  the  reputa^imcrf'a  young  man  of  talents.  When 
his  apprepficesbip  was  over.  Be  married  a  young  wi* 
.dow,  with  whon[i  he  iivedat  Bow.  He  then  wrought 
^.si  jo^raeyinajii  priDter^/aQd^was  also,  for  some  years 
a  veriter  for  j^  lib^raiiy;  Jownal,  which,  though  he  a& 
']lerwaf4^>obti^ifi^  by  ^i^  wife's  interest,  a  small  place 
in  the  j>osl^fBc;e,  he  for  sDone  time  continued.  6t 
the  coneisgQ^^fincfi,  which*  h  is  place  in  the  post-oi* 
£ce  facilit^dk  he  {xocured  country  newsTpapers,  and 
^d  their  iateUigen^e  to.  a  journalist,  in  London,  for 
a  guinea  per  week*  He  vyfote  an  *\  Account  of  the 
jCria^inalSjV  which  rewarded  him  well  for  his  trouble, 
jud  omitted  no  opptOFtuntty  of  publishing  such  little 
IMmph^ts,  as»w^re  most  likely  to  have  a  rapid  sale, 
t  By  this  constancy  of  diligence,  and  diversity  of 
(employment,  he  in  the  year  1731,  bad  collected  a  su£- 
£ci^nt  sum  bxr  the  purchase  of  a  small  printing-office, 
aod  began  the  *'  Gentlemaa's  Magazine ;"  a  periodic 
4^1  pamphlet,  of  which  the  scheme  is  k^own,  wher^ 
ever  the  English  language  is  spoken*  To  this  under- 
taking, he  owed  the  affluencp^  io  which  he  passed  the 
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last  twenty  years  of  his  lUk,  and  the  large  fortune 
which  he  |eft  behind  him. 

The  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  which  has  subsist- 
ed so  many  years,  and  still  continues  to  enjoy  the 
favour  of  the  world,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
lucrative  pamphlets,  which  literary  history  has  upon 
record,  and  therefore,  in  this  narrative,  deserves  par- 
ticular notice. 

Mr.  Cave,  when  he  formed  the  project,  was  far 
from  expectin|^  the  success,  which  he  found;  and, 
others  had  so  little  prospect  of  its  consequence,  thaf^ 
though  he  had  for  several  years  talked  of  his  plan 
amongst  printers  and  book-sellers,  none  of  them 
thought  it  worth  the  trial.  That  they  were  not  res- 
trained by  their  virtue  from  the  execution  of  another 
man's  design,  was  sufficiently  apparent,  as  soon  as 
that  design  be^an  to  be  gainful :  for,  in  a  few  years, 
a  multitude  of  magazines  arose  and  perished.  The 
*•  Ijondon  Msgazine,'"  only,  which  was  supported  by 
a  powerful  association  of  book>sellers,  and  circulated, 
with  all  the  art  and  cunning  of  trade,  exempted  itself 
from  the  general  fate  of  Cave's  invaders,  and  obtain* 
ed,  though  not  an  equal,  yet  a  considerable  sale. 

Mr.  Qive  was  the  inventor  of  a  new  species  of 
publication,  which  may  be  considered  as  something 
of  an  epoch  in  literary  history.  The  British  periodicu 
publications,  previous  to  the  year  173  If  were  almost 
wholly  confined  to  political  transactions,  and  to  foreign 
and  domestic  occurrences.  But  the  Monthly  Maga* 
zineshave  opened  a  way  for  every  kind  of  enquiry  and 
information.  The  intelligence  and  discussion  con* 
tained  in  them,  are  very  extensive  and  various ;  and 
they  have  been  the  means  of  diffusing  a  general  habit 
of  reading,  which,  in  a  certain  degree,  hath  enlarged 
the  public  understanding.  Many  young  authors,  who 
have  afterwards  risen  to  coi^siderable  eminence  in  tfie 
literary  world,  have  here  made  their  first  attempts  in 
composition.  Here  too  are  preserved  a  number  of 
useful  and  curious  hintSi  observations  and  facts,  which. 
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otherwise  might  have  tttver  appeared  ;  or,  if  they 
had  appeared,  in  a  more  evanescent  form,  would 
have  incurred  the  danger  of  being  lost  Periodical 
publications  upon  the  same  plan,  have  repeatedly  been 
attempted  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  z 
but,  perhaps,  from  the  widely  scattered  situation  ot 
our  inhabitants,  as  well  as  from  other  causes,  they" 
have  hitherto  been  but  of  short  duration.  The  only 
work  of  a  similar  kini,  which  we  know  of,  to  be 
now  extant  in  this  country,  is  the  "  American  Re- 
view and  Literary  Journal,'*  published  by  T.  and  J. 
Swords  of  New- York;  which,  on  account  of  the 
great  perseverance  of  the  editors,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tinguished talents  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  the 
undertaking,  we  sincerely  hope,  will  speedily  arrive 
at  that  celebrity,  to  which  from  its  intrinsic  merits 
it  is  so  well  entitled. 

Mr.  Cave  died  January  10th  1754,  having  just  con- 
cluded the  23d  annual  collection,  and  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  what  may  be  effected  by  industry  and 
economy  ;  for  though  without  interest,  fortune  or  con- 
nection, he,  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius,  assisted 
only  by  the  education  of  a  common  grammar  school, 
planned  and  establihed  a  literary  work,  which  has  re- 
flected great  honour  on  his  country,  and  was  to  him* 
felf  and  family  the  source  of  an  ample  fortune* 

CAXTON,  (William)  the  first  who  introduced 
the  art  of  printing  with  fusile  types  into  England,  was 
bom  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Be. 
ing  about  1 5,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  mercer,  and 
continued  to  follow  that  business,  till  the  year  1441, 
when  he  went  abroad,  being  appointed  by  the  mer- 
cer's company,  tg  be  their  agent,  or  factor  in  Holland, 
Zealand,  Flanders,  &c. 

In  1463,  a  commission  was  granted  to  him,  and 
Richard  Whitehill,  by  Edward  IV.  to  continue  and 
confirm  the  treaty  of  trade  and  commerce,  between 
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his  majesfy,  and  Pliilip,  Duke  of  Burgundy;  or,  if 
they  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  new  one.     A  mar- 
riage was  concluded  in  1468,  between  the  king's 
sister  and  the  Duke's  son  Charles,  and  when  the  lady 
arrived,  at  the  Dukes'  court,  at  Bruges,  Caxton  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  her  retinue.    Being  more, 
expert  than  most  others,  in  penmanship  and  the  lan- 
guages, it  is  highly  probable,  that  he  was  employed 
by  the  Dutchess  in  some  literary  way.    As  soon  as  he 
had  acquired  the  mystery  of  the  new  art  of  frinting, 
which,  as  he  says  himself,  he  did  not  acquire  with- 
out much  trouble  and  ex  pence,  he  was  employed  by 
her,  in  trai;islating  out  of  the  French,  a  large  volume, 
and  afterwards  printing  it.     It  appeared  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Recuyl  of  the  History  of  Troy,"  and  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  first  book 
that  was  printed  in^  the  English  language.     It  was 
published  at  Cologne  in  1471  • 

By  the  edition  of  the  "  G^me  of  Chess"  dated  in  1474 
Caxton  appears  to  have  been  then  settled  in  England ; 
and  this  book  is  allowed  by  all  the  typographical  anti- 
quaries, to  have  been  the  first  specimen  of  the  art,  in 
England,  and,  as  such,  has  been  so  valued,  that  it  is 
said,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  lately  presented  Mr. 
Granger,  with  a  purse  of  40  guineas  for  a  fair  copy 
of  it.  The  next  performance  of  Caxton,  of  which 
the  date  is  ascertained,  is  **  The  sayings  of  the  Philo- 
sophers," translated  from  the  French  by  Anthony  Earl 
Rivers,  Lord  Seers,  printed  by  William  Caxton,  at 
Westminster,  1477. 

That  Caxton  was  the  first  printer  in  England,  was 
for  a  long  time,  universally  believed ;  it  has,  however, 
been  attempted  to  rob  him  of  this  glory,  and  to  make 
it  appear,  that  a  printing-press  had  been  in  use  at 
Oxford,  some  years  before  he  introduced  his  into 
Westminster.  That  some  circumstantial  evidence, 
has  been  produced,  in  favour  of  those,  who  attribute 
the  honour  to  Oxford  must  be  confessed ;  but  we 
conceive  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Caxton's  claim^ 
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to  be  final  and  condusive.    All  the  English  writersi 
before  the  restoration,  as  already  hinted,  w^o  meni* 
tion  the  introduction  of  the  art  into  that  countrj^,  give 
him  the  credit  of  it,  without  contradiction  or  varia* 
tion,     Stowe,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  speaking  of 
the  37th  year  of  Hepry  VL  or  1458,  says,  the  noble 
science  of  printing  was  about  this  time  found  at  Ma- 
gunce  by  John  Guttenaberg,  a  knight ;  and  William 
Cation,  of  Lo«don,  mercer,  brought  it  into  England, 
and  practised  the  same  in  the  abbey)  of  Westmmstep. 
Trusscl  gives  the  same  account  in  the  history  of  Henry 
VI.  and  Sir  Richard  Baker  in  his  chronicle  ;  and  Mr. 
HowelJ  in  his  Londioopolis  describes  the  place,  whejre 
the  Abbot  of  Westminster  set  up  the  first  press  ^r 
Cairton  in  the  Almonry  or  Ambry.     As  a  confirma- 
tion of  this  opinion,  Mr.  ^ewcourt  in  his.  Reportorium^ 
writes  thus,  ^^  St.  Ann's  an  old  chappel,  over  againsit 
whifj^.  th^  mother  to  king  Henry  . V  If*  erected  an 
alm^^9ij^  for  poor  women,  which  is  now  turned  intp 
Jodgiiigs  for  singing  men  of  the  college.    The  placp 
.wherein  thi^s  chapel,  or  alms-house  stood,  was  called 
the  Eleemosinary  or  Almonry,  now  corruptly   the 
Ambry  j  for  that  the  alms  or  the  abbey  were  therje 
distributed  to  the  poor,    in  which  the  Abbot  of  West- 
minster erected  the, first  press  for  book-printing,  that 
ever  was  in  England,  about  the  year  1471,  and  where 
IVilliam  Caxion,  citizen  and  tnercer  of  London,  who 
first  brought  it  into  England,  practised  it.*V    But  above 
allt  the  famous  John  Leland  librarian  to  Henry  VIII. 
who  lived  near  to  Caxton*s  own  time,  expressly  calls 
Jiim  the  first  printer  of  England,  and  speaks  honour- 
ably of  his  works ;  and,  as  he  had  spent  some  time 
in  Oxford,  he  could  not  possibly  be  ignorant  of  the 
origin  and  history  of  printing  in  that  university. 

ko  the  attestation  of  historians,  who  are  clear  in 
favour  of  Caxton,  and  quite  silent  concerning  an  earli- 
er press  at  Oxford,  the  worksof  Caxton  himself  add 
great  confirmation.  The  rudeness  of  the  letter,  irre- 
gularity of  the  page,  want  of  signatures  &c.  in  his  first 
Vol.  1.  No.  8.  P  S 
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impressions,  give  a  prejudice^  at  sight,  of  tlj^eir  beln^ 

f lie  first  productions  of  tlie  irt 
■  'But  besides  these  circumstances,  notice  has  been 
taken' of  n  passage  in  one  of  his  books, '  whiclr 
ahidant^;  in  a  manner, '  to  a  direct  testimony  of  it. 
**;l^hus  end  T  thus  book,  84c.  an^.  forasmuch  as  in 
x\'titing  of  the  same;  my  pen  is  worn,  my  hand  isr 
weary,  and  my  eyi^s  difti,  with  overlooking  the  white 

E'nper,  aqd  that  age  creep<tth  on  me  daily,  and  alsoi 
ecause  I  'hav^  promsed,to  divers  gent|raien  andtd 
rriy  friends,  to  adclress  to  'them  as  hastily  as  I  might 
tfns  said  book,  therefore  I  have  practise'^  and  learned 
at' my  great 'charge  and  expence,  to  qriain  this  said 
660k  fn  print,  aftfer  tbe  manner  and  form  as  ye  may 
^ee,'  a^A  is  tiot  wtitten  with  peh  and  ink'ks  the  other 
hfeokis'  ar^j'to  the  end;  that' 'every  one  m^y  have  them 
atonbe  :  for'ajl  the  books  of/ tilts  stor}^,  nkmed  the 
^Ri2cdyeir<?t  the  Histories  oT 'Troy ^^'^thu^^  pxinted 
as  ye  here  see,  were  begun  in  one  day,  an<f^*m(fW  in 
Bnc;' day"  6(c.**'  Faust  and  SchoeflTer,  tWe  I'n^ttiteVijI,  set 
,  the  okaniple'ln  theirfirst  works  from  M^htz,'* by  ad- 
v^crti^rtg  the  ptiblic  at  the  enc|  of  each,  tlfat  they  werc^ 
not  vVfitten*  by  a* pen;  is  all j books  had  been  before, 
but  iaad(i'  b\?  a  new  art  and'  invention  of  printing, 
or  itamjpitig  them  by  chardtters  or  types  of  mcfal  set 
in  forms:  m  imitation  of  whom,  the  succeeding  prin- 
ters, in  most  cities  of  Eurdpe,'where  the  art  was  qew 
generally  'gay.e  the  llke'adviett?seriient;  as  we  may  see 
from/ Vfenyc^;  Rome;  Naples^  Verorra,*  Basit,  Aus- 
ijufgh/rjoiifain,  8cc.'*  jiist  ^s  William  Qixton,  in  the 
Hisfanbe  above.      •'•.'• 

'''The'ilovelty  and  ysefp-lriess  of  his  art  recommenc- 
ed 'RiiVr  to  the  special  notice  and  favour  of  the  great, 
tlrid^t  t^'hosc  protection  and  at  whose  expence,  the 
greatest  part  of  his-  works  were  published.  Some  of 
?hemaref  addressed  to  Edward  IV.  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of CJarence,  and  thcirsister,  Thet)ucRcss  of  Uurgundy, 
in  who'se  ster\'ice  and  pay  he  lived  many  years,  betorehe 
be^ari  to  print,  as  he  often  acknowledges  with  muci 
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:|;ratitude.  He  printed,  likewise,  for  the  use,  and  by. the 
•express  order. of  Heory  VIL  his  son,  Prince  Arthur, 
and  many  of  the  principal  nobiJity  and  gentry  of  the 
age;  a,ll  of  which , confirms  the  notion  of  his  being 
ftie  first  printer  in  England  ;  for  he  could  hardly  havQ 
been  so  much  caressed  aihd  eoi ployed,  had  there  been 
an  earlier  artist  all  the  while  at  Oxford,  who  yet  had 
ho  employment  at  ^11  for  the  space  of  eleven  years. 

Thefe  is  no  clear  account  or  Caxton*s  age,  but  he 
was  certainly  very  old,  and  probably  above  fourscore, 
-at  the  time  of  his  deat,b.  In  the  year  1471,  he  com- 
plained of  the  infirmities  of  age  creeping  upon  him, 
and  enfeebling  his  ])ody  -^  yet  he  lived  twenty-three 
years  after,  and  pursued  his  business,  with  extraordi- 
nary diligence,  till  the  yeai*  1494,  when  he  died. 

Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  who,  in  1735,  published 
•a  curious  dissertation  concerning  ^thc  arjt' of  printing 
jn  England  observes,'  thai,  whoever  turns  over  the 
printed  works  of  Mr,  Caxton,  niusthave  a  respect 
for  him,  arxl  be  convinced,  that  he  preserved,  through 
life,  the  character  of  an  honest,  modest  man,  greatly 
industrious  to  do  good  to  his  country,  to  the  best  of 
his  abilities^  by .  spreading  among  the  people  sucl[i 
books,  as  he  thought  useful  to  religion  and  good 
manners,  which  were  chiefly  translated  from  the 
prench. 

CERVANTES,  SeeSAAVADRA. 

CHAMBERS,  (Ephraim)  author  of  theScicntifit 
Dictionary,  which  goes  under  his  name,  was  l)orn 
in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,- England,  His  parents 
were  dissenters  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion;  and 
'^is  education,  only  such' as  was  necessary  to  qualify 
liim  for  trade  and  commerce,  for  which  he  was  in- 
tended.   When  he  became,  Iiowever,  of  a  proper  ag^. 
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he  was  put  apprentice  to  Mr.  Senez  the  riobe  maker, 
a  business  wnich  is  intimately  connected  with  litera- 
ture, and  especially  with  geography  and  astronomy. 
It  was  during  Mr.  Chambers'  residence  with  this  skil- 
ful mechanic,  that  he  contracted  that  taste  for  science 
and  learning,  which  accompanied  him  through  life, 
and  directed  all  his  pursuits.  It  was  even  at  this 
time,  that  he  formed  the  design  of  his  grand  work, 
the  **  Cyclopaedia,"  and  some  of  the  first  articles  of  it 
were  written  behind  the  counter.  Having  conceived 
the  idea  of  so  great  an  undertaking,  and  finding  him- 
self under  no  necessity  of  following  business,  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished  his  apprenticeship,  he  took 
Chambers  at  Gray  VInn  where  he  chiefly  resided  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  days.  The  first  edition  of  the  Cy- 
clopaedia, which  was  the  result  of  many  years  intense 
application,  appeared  in  1728,  in  2  vols,  folio,  and 
had  a  very  extensive  patronage. 

A  paragraph  or  two  out  of  the  prefoce,  will  give 
the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  plan  ot  this  work.  After 
pointing  to  the  sources,  from  whence  he  had  derived 
his  materials,  which  he  confesses  to  have  been 
more  than  sufficiently  ample,  he  says,  that  "the  difli- 
culty  lay  chiefly  in  the  form  and  economy  of  it ;  so  to 
dispose  such  a  multitude  of  materials,  as  to  make  a 
confused  heap  of  incoherent  parts,  but  one  consistent 
whole.  And  here  it  must  be  confessed,  there  was 
little  assistance  to  be  had.  Former  lexicographers 
have  scarcely  attempted  any  thing  like  structure  in 
their  works,  nor  seem  to  have  been  aware,  that  a 
dictionary  was,  in  some  measure,  capable  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  continued  discourse.  Hence  it  is, 
that  we  see  nothing  like  a  whole,  in  what  they  have 
done;  and  for  this  reason,  such  materials  as  they 
did  afford  for  the  present  work,  generally  needed 
farther  preparations  e'er  they  became  fit  for  our 
purpose,  which  is  as  different  from  most  of  theirs  as 
a  system  from  a  cento.  Our  views  was,  to  consi- 
der the  several  matters^  not  only  in  themselves,  but 
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relatively  as  they  respect  each  other ;  both  to  treat 
them  as  so  many  wholes,  and  as  so  many  parts  of 
some  greaf!er  whole,  their  connexion  with  which  to 
be  pointed  out  by  a  reference  ;  so  that  by  a  course  of 
references,  from  generals  to  particulars  ;  from  premi* 
ses  to  conclusions ;  from  cause  to  effect  and  vice  versa, 
i.  e.  from  more  to  Jess  complex,  and  from  less  to 
more,  a  communication  might  be  opened  between 
the  several  parts  of  the  work,  and  the  several  articles 
be  in  some  measure  replaced  in  their  natural  order  of 
science,  out  of  which  the  alphabetical  order  had  re* 
moved  them.  For  instance,  the  article  Anatomy  is 
not  only  to  be  considered  as  a  whole,  i.  e.  as  a  par* 
ticular  branch  of  knowledge,  and  accordingly  divided 
into  its  parts,  human  and  comparative ;  and  human 
again  subdivided  into  the  analasysis  of  solids  and 
fluids,  to  be  referred  to  in  their  several  places  in 
the  book,  where  they  themselves  being  treated  of, 
refer  to  others  still  lower,  and  so  on  ;  but  also  as  a  part 
of  Medicine f  which  accordingly  it  refers  to,  and 
which  itself  refers  to  another  higher  &c.  By  such 
means,  a  chain  may  be  carried  on  from  one  end  of  an 
art  to  the  other,  i.  e.  from  the  first  or  simplest  com- 
plication of  ideas,  appropriated  to  the  art,  which  we 
call  the  elements  or  principles  thereof,  to  the  most 
complex  or  general  one,  the  name  or  term,  that  re- 
presents the  whole," 

The  reputation  which  Mr.  Chambers  acquired  by 
his  execution  of  this  undertaking,  procured  him  the 
honour  of  being  elected  F.  R.  S.  Nov.  6,  1729. 
In  less  than  ten  years,  a  second  edition  became  neces- 
sary, which,  accordingly,  was  printed  with  correc* 
tions  and  additions,  m  1738.  So  favourably  was 
this  received  by  the  public,  that  a  third  was  called 
for,  in  the  very  next  year  1739  ;  a  fourth  two  years 
afterwards,  in  1741 ;  and  a  fifth  in  1746.  Tliis  rapid 
sale  of  so  large  and  expensive  a  work  is  not  easily  to 
be  jntralleled  in  the  history  of  literature,  and  must  be 
considered  not  only  as  a  striking  testimony  of  the 
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Esteem  in  which  it  wa^  held,  but  likewise  as  a  strong 
proof  of  its  utility. 

Although  the  Cyclopaedia  was  the  grand  business 
of  Mr.  Chamber's  life,  his  attention  was  not  wholly 
confined  to  that  undertaking.  '  Ht  was  concerned  in 
the  "Literary  Magazine,  which  was  begun,  in 
1735,  and  was  also  engaged  with  Mr.  John  Martyn, 
F.  R.  S.  and  professor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge,  in 
preparing  for  the  press  a  translation  and  abridgement 
of  the  "  Philosophical  History  and  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Science,  ^t  Paris."  This  utvder- 
taking,  when  completed,  Avas  comprized  in  five  vols'. 
«vo.  which  did  not  appear,  till  1742  sometime  after 
our  author's  death.  The  only  work,  besides,  that  we 
find  ascribed  to  him,  is  «  translation  of  the  •*  Jesuits 
Perspective,''  from  the  French,  which  was  printed 
in  4to,  and  hath  gone  through  several  editions. 

The  close  and  unremitting  attention  of  Mr.  Cham- 
bers to  his  studies,  at  length,  impaired  his  health, 
and  obliged  him,  occasionally,  to  take  a  lodging 
near  Islington.  As  t!iis'  ^id  not  contribute  greatly 
to  his  recovery,  he  made  an  excursion  to  the  South  of 
France,  but  did  not  reap  that  benefit  from  it,  which 
was  wished.  He,  therefore,  returned  to  England, 
where  he  died,  15th  May,  1740. . 

The  intellectual  character  of  Mr.  Chambers  was 
sagacity  and  attention.  His  application  was  indefati- 
gable ;  his  temper  cheerful,  but  somewhat  hasty  and 
impetuous.  His  mode  of  life  was  reserved;  for  he 
kept  little  com[5any,  and  had  few  acquaintances. 
He  deserved,  by  his  litentry  faboiirs,  much  more  than 
he  acquired ;  the  compensations  of  booksellers,  to 
authors,  being,  s/t  that  tinie,  far  inferior,  to  what,  in 
some  instances,  they  have  lately  risen.  ITiis  deficien- 
cy, however,  he  supplied  by  economy;  so  that,  if 
he  did  not  amass  a  fortune,  he  always  k^pt  clear  of 
debt. 

The  last  and  best  edition*  of  his  ** Cyclopaedia, ** 
ivith  considerable  improvements  by  Dr*  Rees,  be- 


^4nto  be  pi^blished  in  weekly  nunibei:?,jQ  n7§» 
and  has  long  since  been  completed-' 

CHARLES  (XII.)  king  of  Sweden,  was  horn  June 
27th  1682.  By  the  will!  of  his  father,  who  died  in 
the  year  1697,  the  administratioir-was  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  £lieondra,.th<tqueen  dowager  with  five  se- 
nators, till  the  young  prince  was  eighteen  ;  but  beings 
impatient  to  reign,  he  'had  the  address  to  get  himself 
declared  major  at  iif^n«.  by  the  states  convened  at 
Stockholm.  The  beginning;  of  his  adnMnistrajUon  rais- 
ed no  favourable  ideas  ot  his  abilities,  as  be  was 
thought  both  by  Swedes  and  foreigners  to  be  a  person 
<^  mean  capacity.  But  the  difficultiesi  which  gather* 
ed  round  hini,  soon  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to 
display  his  real  character. 

The  powerful  princes  Frederic  IV.  king  of  Den'- 
mark,  Augustus  king  of  Poland,  and  Peter  the  Grea^ts 
Czar  of  Muscovy,  taking  advantage  of  his  youths  unit* 
ed  to  recover  the  territories  of  which  their  ancestors 
had  been  deprived.  The  Swedish  council,  alarmed 
at  so  unexpected  measures,  were  for  diverting  the 
storm  by  negociations  ;  but  Charles^  with  a  grave  re- 
solution, which  atonished  thenv  said  *^  I  am  resolved 
never  to  enter  upon  an  unjust  war,  nor  to  put  an  end 
to  a  just  one  but  by  the  destruction  of  my  enemies. 
My  resolution  is  fixed  ;  I  v/ill  attack  the  first,  who 
shall  declare  against  aie  ;  and  when  I  have  conquered 
him,  I  may  hope  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  rest."  The 
old  counsellors  received  his  orders  with  admiration  ; 
but  werestill  more  surprised,  when  they  saw  him  on 
a  sudden  renounce  aU  the  enjoyments  of  a  court,  re- 
duce his  table  to  the  utmost  frugality,  assume  the  garb 
of  a  soldier,  and  full  of  the  ideais  of  Alexander  and  Cae^ 
sar  propose  these  two  conquerors  for  his  models.  The 
king  of  Denmark  began  by  ravaging  the  Swedish  ter- 
ritories in  the  Dukedom  of  Holstein.  Charles  laid 
siege  to  Copenhagen^  forced  the  Danes  inta  thpir  eof 
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ttenchments,  and  caused  a  declaration  to  be  made  to 
king  Frederick,  that  "if  he  did  not  do  justice  to  the 
Duke  of  Holstein,  against  whom  he  haxl  committed 
hostilities^  he  must  prepare  to  see  0>penhagen  des- 
troyed, and  his  kingdom  laid  waste  by  fire  and 
sword/'  These  menaces  brought  on  a  treaty,  in 
which,  without  any  advantage  to  himself,  he  was 
fully  contented  with  having  humbled  bis  enemy. 

This  war  being  finished  in  less  than  six  weeks,  in 
the  course,  of  the  year  1700,  he  marched  against  the 
Russians,  who  were  then  besieging  Narva  with 
100,000  men.  He  attacked  them  with  a  force  in&« 
nitely  inferior,  and  obtained  a  surprising  victory, 
thirty  thousand  being  slain  or  drowned,  and  the  rest 
taken  or  dispersed.  In  consequence  of  so  terrible  a 
defeat,  the  Muscovites  were  forced  to  retire  from  the 
provinces  they  had  invaded.     He  pursued  his  con* 

Juests,  till  he  penetrated  as  far,  as  where  the  Diet  of 
bland  was  sitting ;  when  he  caused  them  to  declare 
the  throne  of  Poland  vacant,  and  elect  Stanislaus  their 
king.  The  terror  of  his  arms  carried  all  before  him ; 
Augustus  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  sued  for  peace ; 
and  Charles  dictating  the  conditions,  obliged  him  to 
renounce  his  kingdom,  and  acknowledge  Stanislaus. 
This  peace  was  concluded  in  1706. 

All  Europe  was  surprised  at  the  expedition,  with 
which  this  important  negociation  was  concluded,  but 
still  more  at  the  disinterested nes&of  Charles,  who  satisfi- 
cd  bimself.with  the  bare  reputation  of  this  victory,  with- 
out demanding  an  inch  of  groundfor  enlarging  his  domi« 
nions.  After  having  thus  reduced  the  king  of  Den- 
mark to  peace,  and  placed  a  new  monarch  on  the 
throne  ot  Poland,  he  prepared  to  penetrate  into  Mus- 
,covy,  apparently  with  the  view  of  dethroning  the  Czar. 
He  quickly  obliged  the  Muscovites  to  abandon  Po- 
land, pursued  them  into  their  own  country,  and  won 
several  battles  over  them.  The  Czar  disposed  to 
peace,  ventured  to  make  some  proposals,  Charles 
only  answered,  "  I  will  treat  with  the  Czar  at  Mos- 
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tt>w/'  When  this  hafughty  answer  was  brought  to 
Peter,  he  said  *•  Charles  still  affects  to  act  the  Alex^ 
ander,  but  I  flatted  itiyself,  he  wiH  not  in  me  find  a 
Daiius." 

The  event  justified  him :  for  the  Muscovites,  alrea- 
dy beaten  into  discipline,  and  under  a  prince  of  such 
talents  as  Peter,  entirely  destroyed  the  Swedish  army, 
at  the  memorable  battle  of  Pultowa^  July  8th  1709  j 
on  which  decisive  dajr,  Charles  lost  the  fruits  of  nine 
years  labour,  and  of  almost  one  hundred  battles  I 
The  king  with  a  small  troop,  pursued  by  the  Musco- 
vites, fled  to  Oczakow  in  the  Turkish  territories  ;  and 
from  thence,  through  desart  countries  to  Bender, 
where  the  Sultan  sent  orders  for  accommodating  him 
Jn  the  best  manner,  and  appointed  him  a  guard. 

The  king  of  Sweden's  view  in  coming  to  Turkey, 
was  to  excite  the  Porte  against  the  Czar  Peter ;  but 
not  succeeding  either  by  menaces  or  intrigue,  he  grew 
at  last  obstinate  and  restless,  and  even  braved  the 
Grand  Seignior.  The  Porte  wanted  much  to  get  rid 
of  fnm,  and,  at  length,  was  compelled  to  use  a  little 
violence.  Charles  entrenched  himself  in  hi^  house, 
at  Bender,  and  defended  himself  against  the  Turkish 
army,  with  forty  domestics;  killed  twenty  Janizaries 
with  his  own  hand  ;  and  performed  prodigies  of  valour 
on  a  very  unnecessary  and  unwarrantable  occasion^ 
But  the  house  being  set  on  fire  and  himself  wounded, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Adrianople,  where 
the  Grand  Seignior  gave  him  an  audience,  and  promis* 
ed  to  make  good  all  the  damages  he  had  sustained. 

At  last,  after  a  stay  of  about  five  years,  he  left  Tur- 
key ;  and,  having  disguised  himself,  traversed  Walla- 
chia,  Transylvania,  Hungary  and  Germany  ;  and,  ia 
sixteen  days  riding,  during  which  time,  he  never  went 
to  bed,  came  to  Stralsund  at  midnight,  Nov.  21,  17 14. 
His  boots  were  cut  off  from  his  swollen  legs,  and  he 
was  put  to  bed  ;  where,  when  he  had  slept  some 
hours,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  review  his  troops, 
and  examine  the  state  of  the  fortifications.  But  af- 
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fy\r$  were  now  much  changed :  Augustus  bad  reevr 
vered  the  crown  of  Poland  s  Sweden  bgd  lost  many 
of  its  provinces,  and  was  without  iQCHiey,  creditor 
troops.  The  kings  of  Denmark  and  Prussia  sei^sisd 
the  isle  of  Rugen,  and  besieged  iiim  in  Stralsund^ 
which  surrendered  j  but  Charles  escaped  to  Carlscfoiu 
When  his  country  was  threatened  with  invasion  byiao 
many  princes,  he,  to  the  surprise  of  all  Europe,  march^ 
ed  into  Norway  with  20,000  men,  and  formed  the 
siege  of  Frederickshall,  which  is  rec]Loned  ^a  be  the 
iey  of  that  kingdom ;  where,  as  he  was  visititig  th^ 
works  of  his  engineers,  be  was  kitied  by  a  shot  bom 
tiieenemy^  Dec.  ILth  1714;  . 

Thus  perished  Charles  and  all  his  projects  >  for  br 
was  noeditating  designs,  which  would  have  changed 
the  face  of  Europe*  The  Czar  waS  uniting  with 
jhim  to  re-establish  Stanislaus,,  and  dethrone  Augustus^ 
He  was  about  to  furnish  ships  to  drive  the  house  of 
Hanover  from  the  throne  of  England,  ^nd  replace 
the  Pretender  ;.  whilst  his  land  forces  were  to  attack 
George  I.  in  his  states  of  Hanover,  and  especially  in 
Bremen  and  Verdenp.  wkidi  he  had^  taken  fiom 
lEharleSfc 

This  prince  experienced'  the  extremes  of  prosperity 
^nd  adversity,  without  being  softened  by  the  one,  or 
disturbed' for  a  moment  at  the  other;  but  was  a  mair 
rather  extraordinary  than  great ;  and  fitter  to  be  ad^ 
mired  than  imitated*.  He  carried,  as  his  historian 
jsays,  all  the  virtues  of  the  hero  to  an  excess,  wbicb 
made,  them  as  dangerous  as  the  opposite  vices.  His 
firmness  was  obstmacy,-  his  liberality  profusion,  his 
courage  rashness,  his  severity  cruelty;  he  was,,  in  bis 
liast  years,  less  a  king  than  a  tyrant,  and  more  a  sol- 
dier than  a  hero.  The  projects  of  Alexander^  whon 
he  jafTected  to  imitate,  though  highly  pernicious,  wem 
jexecuted  with  wisdom ;  whereas  Charles,  knowing 
nothing  but  arms,  never  regulated  any  of  his  move* 
me nts  by  policy,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
eoi^uncture,  but  suffered  himself  to  be  borne  diosxg^ 


•f  illftlitd  cotintgcj  wliicli  often  fed  hrm  mto  diifficuU" 
tits,  aiid,  dt  leni^h,  dccasioned  h&  death. 
•  A  feW  aiiccdotej^  i*5fl  best  iFIust^ate  his  chatacten 
No  dangers,  however  great,  made  the  least  impressiotf 
upon  him.  .  When  the  second  horse  had  keen  killed 
tmder  hin^,-at  the  brfttle  dp  Narva,  he  leapt  nimbly 
Mpon  a  third,  saying  "^  ttiese  peojrfe  find  roe  e^tercisfe.** 
One  day,  whw  bofv^was  4ictetmg  letters  to  a  se- 
cretary, a  bonib  fell  through  the  roof  into  the  next 
TOont  (irthV  bouse,,  where  they  were  'sitting.  The 
^secretary,  ttffrified,  dfopt  his  pen.  «*  What  is  the 
thatter  ?"  says  the  king^  calmly.  The  secrctsfry  couldt 
orily^  reply,;"  Ah,*  Sire,  fhe  bomb.'V  **'tbe  bomb  J 
fi^ys  the  king,  what  h^s  the  bomb  todo  with  what  t 
aitt  dictiatlrig' to  ydu  ?  go  on.** 

He  possessed  rnore  humanity  than  is  usually  foun^ 
acrhong  conquerors.  Once,  in  the  middle  of  an  ac- 
tion, finding  a  young  Swedish  officer  wounded,  and 
unable  to  march,  Ttit  obliged  the  officer  fo  take  bis 
horse,  and.  comnianded  his  infantry  oq  foot.  .  The 
princess  Liibomfrskif  who  was  very  fhuch  in  the  inr 
<ercfst  and  gdod  graces  of  August os,  falHng,  by  ac*- 
xiident,  into  the  hands  of  one'  of  hfs  oEfficers,  he  or-^ 
tiered  her  t6  be  set  at  liberty,  saying  that  ^*^he  di^ 
not  make  ^kt  against  women."  One  day^,  near  Leip- 
£1*0,  a  peasant  complained  to' him,  that  a  soldier  had 
robbed  him  of  some  provisions* .  **  Is  it  true,  said 
Charleff  sternly,  th&t  you  have  robbed  this  man  ?** 
The  soldier  replied,^*  Sire,  I  have  not  done  near  so 
much  haraa  to  this  man,  as  your  majesty  has  done  to 
his-  master ;  for  you  have  taken  frdm  Augustus  a  king- 
<Jpm,  whefeas  I  have  orily  taken  from  this  poor  scouiir 
iltel  a  dinner."  Charles  made  the  peasant  amends^ 
and.^pardon^d  the  soldier  for  his  firmness:  "  How- 
jever,  my  friend,  says  he  to  him,  you  will' do' well  to 
recollect,  that  if  I  took  a  kingdom  from  Augustus,  I 
did  nor  take  it  for  myself.*'  " 

Though  Charles  lived  hardily  himself,  a  56ldier  did 
not  fear  to  lemonstrate  to  )AjXk  agains't  some  brca4» 
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y^hich  was  very  black  and  mouldy^  and  which  yet  w*s 
the  only  provision  the  troops  had.  Charles  called  foK 
a  piece  of  it,  and  caimy  eat  it  up,  saying,  that  ^^  it 
was  indeed  not  good,  but  that  it  might  be  eaten.'* 

He  wrote  some  observations  on  war,  and  on  hit 
campaigns  from  1700  to  1709,  but  the  MSu  was  lost 
at  the  unfortunate  batde  of  Pullowa. 

CHATELET,  (Gabriella  Emillia  »e  Bre^ 
TEUiL  Marchioness  Du)  a  French  lady  of  great 
learning,  was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family 
of  Picardy,  and  born  at  Paris  17th  Dec.  1706.  At  a 
\€ry  early  age,,  she  displayed  great  strength  of  genius 
and  vivacity  of  imagination^  She  shewed  a  peculiar 
fondness  for  the  belles  Icttres,  and  devoted jfreat  part 
of  the  early  period  of  her  fife  to.  the  study  or  th.e  anci- 
cints,  Virgil,  above  all^  was  her  favourite  author. 
She  was  peculiarly  fond  of  the  i£neid,  and  even  began 
a  translation  of  it  ;  but  unluckily,  that  work  was  ne- 
ver brought  to  a  conclusioa.  She  was,  likewise,  re- 
markably fond  of  perusing  the  works  of  the  best 
French  poets,  of  which  she  could  repeat  the  most 
beautiful  and  striking  passages.  She  also  applied  to 
foreign  languages  ;  and,  in  a  little  tirne^  made  herself 
so  far*mistress  of  the  English  and  Italian,  as  to  be  able 
to  read  Milton  and  Tasso  with  ease. 

Madame  du  Chatelet,  however,  did  not  confine  her- 
self to  the  study  of  the  belles  lettres  only  j  metaphy* 
«ics  and  mathematics  were  also  objects  of  hef  pur- 
suit ;  and  Leibnitz,  a  philosopher  equally  profound 
and  ingenious  was  the  guide,  whom  she  chose  to  di- 
rect her  in  this  new  path.  By  close  application,  she 
was  soon  enabled  to  write  an  explanation  of  that  cele- 
brated German's  philosophy,  under  the  title  of  "  In- 
stitutions of  Physics,"  which  she  composed  princi- 
pally tor  the  use  of  her  son,  the  Count  de  Chatelet 
JLomont.  If  this  work  be  entitled  to  praise,  on  ac- 
count of  the  order  and  perspicuity  observed  in  it>  the 
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pfeSiminary  discourse,  which  Voltaiv  justly  calls  a 
|iiaster*piece  of  etoquence  and  reasoning,  is  undoubt- 
edly highly  interesting. 

.  Madame  Du  Chatelet  had  too  much  judgment,  and 
was  too.  ardent  in  the  pursuit  ot  truth,  to  dwell  long 
on  the  chimeras  of  metafAysks ;  she  readily  quitted, 
therefore,  the  imaginations  of  Leibnitz,  in  order  to 
give  herself  up  to  tne  clear  and  perspicuous  doctrine 
of  Newton*  Having  by  close  application,  gained  a 
complete  knowledge  of  that  eminent  philosopher's 
principles,  she,  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  making 
a  translation  of  them  from  the  original  Latin  into 
French,  and  by  this  enterpriz^  rendered  an  essential 
service  to  science. 

This  commentary,  which  is  far  superior  to  the  trans* 
lation,  is  composed  of  two  parts,  and  is  preceded  by 
a  short  history  of  astronomy,  from  Pythagoras  to  the 
present  time.  The  first  part  contains  an  explanation 
of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  our  system, 
and  the  second  an  analytical  solution  of  the  principal 
problems,  which  relate  to  it.  When  we  reflect  on  the 
dryness  of  the  subject,  and  the  little  analogy  it  has 
with  the  vivacity  of  the  fair  sex,  we  cannot  help  ad- 
miring the  abilities  of  the  authoress,  and  calling  to 
tnind  the  lines,  which  Voltaire  addresses  to  her  in  his 
f^  Epistle  on  Newton's  philosophy,"  of  which  we  shall 
subjoin  the  following  translation : 

.    '*  Spite  of  tKofe  pleafures,  wUch  too  oft  engage 
The  youthful  mind,  unguarded  ^et  by  age,  * 
How  could  you  foar,  and  with  fo  vafl  a  iiight. 
Great  Niw TON  ibilow,  and  yet  follow  right. 
In  that  dark  courfe,  hid  from  the  light  of  day» 
Where  Katuie's  feLf  is  Ibrc'd  to  go  aflray  ^" 

Madame  Du  Chatelet's  manners  were  no  less  esti- 
mable than  her  talents.  Though  formed  by  her  figure, 
her  rank,  and  her  knowledge,  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  greater  part  of  those,  among  whom  she  lived,  she 
fieemed  never  to  be  sensible  of  those  advantages^ 
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which  she  enjoyed.  She  wm  fond  of  glory^  bat  wrdiA 
out  ostentatign.  **  No  female,  says  M.  de  Voltaire^ 
ever  possessed  so  much  knowledge  ;  end  yet  no  ont 
^er  shewed  her  leamhig  less.  SHie  ^pc^e  on  scienti- 
fic subjects  to  those  only,  whom  she  thought  she  eouht 
instruct,  and  never  .-with  amy  view  to  call  forth  ap* 
pfause.*'  This  portrait  undoobtedly  exhibits  a  just 
Kkeness  of  Madatw  Du  Chattlet|  tor  no  one  had  a 
better  opportunity  of  knowing  her  character  than  the 
person  by  whom  it  is  traced  out,  between  Whom  and 
this  celebrated  lady^  a  dose  intimacy  had  svAisisfed 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  Their  natural  t^ie^  fc« 
•  philosophy  and  the  belles  lettres,  served  to  render  theif 
connection  extremely  agreeable,  especially  to  the  lat- 
ter, who  seems  to  have  derived  no  small  benefit  from 
i. .  Without  the  advice  of  his  ilkistriocrs  friend^  many 
r:  his  pieces^  perhaps,  would  not  have  contained  sucb 
a  number  of  beauties.  On  every  thing  he  wrote.  Ma* 
<^ame  Du  Chateict  was  consulted,  and  her  criticismg 
;vere  always  so  proper,  that  her  counsel  was  generally 
allowed* 

A  woman,  who  has  no  other  merit  than  that  of  be- 
ing learned,  is  certainly  wanting  in  her  duty  to  society. 
No  reproach,  however,  can  be*  thrown  out  against 
Madame  Du  Chatelet  on  this  head.  Her  fondness  of 
study,  never  made  her  forget  what  she  owed  to  her 
family  ;  she  took  upon  herself  the  care  of  the  educa* 
tion  of  her  son,  and  did  not  think  it  below  her  to  en- 
ter into  all  those  details,  which  are  required  in  the 
management  of  a  house.  Instead  of  delighting  ia 
slander,  or  ridicule,  she  often  became  the  advocate  of 
those,  who  in  her  presence  were  made  the  objects  of 
either.  She  possessed  so  much  greatness  of  soul,  that 
though  she  perfectly  knew,  that  she  was  exposed  to 
the  shafts  of  malice,  she  never  shewed  the  smallest 
desire  of  being  reyenged  on  her  enemies,  A  pitiful 
pamphlet,  in  which  one  of  those  authors,  who  delights 
m  blackening  reputations,  had  made  very  free  with 
hers,  being  put  into  her  bands,  she  said  that  ••  if  the 


atill^or  Tiad  lost  his  time  In  writing  such  useless  stuffy 
she  would /DOt  lose  hers  in  rending  it  :"*  and  next 
mortiing  6hc  exert/ed  herself  to  liberate  him  from  pri- 
eon,  even  without  his  knowledge. 

All  that  Madame  Du  Cha^det  can  be  blamed  for, 
is,  that  ^e  took  too  Mttlc  care  <Jf  her  health,  and  sacri- 
ficed it?  to  her  gJory.  Long  btfore  her  death,  she 
foresaw  the  fatal  stroke,  which  at  length  carried  her 
0ff.  *  Being'  Iheh  apprehensive,  thax  sufficient  time 
would  not  be  left  tor  her  to  finish  th^  commentary 
4ie  had  begun  on  **  Newton ^s  Principia,*'  die  devot- 
ed her  every  moment  almost  to  it,  and  by  t^ese  meanii 
Ibastened  her  death,  which  happened  at  Lunheville  in 
tiie  yeair  lt4&,  when  she  was  aged  forty-three.  She 
was  a  member  of  several  foreign  academies. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  by  observing,  that 
the  life  of  the  Marchioness  Du  Chatekt  may  serve  as 
ime,  out  of  many  examples,  to  prove,  that  the  fair 
•ex,  provided  they  think  proper  to  devote' themselves 
to  the  sciences,  may  be  equally  successful  in  their  ap- 
plication, as  the  male  part  of  the  creation  ;  but  whe^ 
their  there  be  not  other  objects,  to  which  their  attend 
ti^n  should,  with  more  propriety  be  directed,  is  a  ques- 
tion, the  discussion  of  which  we  deem  foreign  to  our 
purpose. 

CHATHAM,  Earl  OFT-See  Pitt. 

CHAUNCEY,  Charj.Es)  was  descended  from 
Charles  Chauncey  B.  D.  Greek  Professor  in  the  Uni* 
▼ers>ty  of  Cambridge,  England,  who,  in  the  days  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  came  over  to  New-England  for 
the  sake  of  his  conscience,  and  was  chosen  President 
of  Harvard  College,  in  which  station  he  continued 
seventeen  years,  till  his  death,  which  happened  in 
167 1 ,  iEt.  82.  Isaac  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  returned 
to  England,  and  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Lon- 
don*   He  had  three  children^  the  youngest  of  whom. 
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Charles^  came  to  America,  and  settled  Af  a  merchant  ta 
Boston.  This  Charles  was  the  fether  of  Dr.  Charlet 
Chauncey,  the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  who  was 
bom  in  Boston,  January  1st.  1705;  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College,  17£i ;  was  ordained  colleague 
pastor  of  the  first  churcA  in  Boston,  1727,  and  receiv* 
ed  a  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  from  the  Universi« 
ty  of  Edinburgh,  )742. 

<*  His  natural  genius,  and  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed,  b/  divine  Providence,  says  bis  biogra« 
pher,  enabled  him  to  search  after  truth,  wjt'h  ^eat 
success.    The  resolution  he  formed  to  see  for  himself, 
and,  if  possible^  to  understand  all  the  articles  of  hiiB 
creed,  and  not  teach  for  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  the 
commandments  of  men,    or  the   mysteries  of  the 
schools,  put  him  on  a  course  of  long  and  severe  sfu* 
dies,  examining  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  the  sentJH 
ments  of  the  ancient  fathers,  by  which  he  was  enabl- 
ed to  expose  many  errors,  which  early  prevailed,  and 
have    been   unhappily    interwoven    with    received 
schemes  of  doctrine.      Those  studies  also  enabled 
him  to  investigate  many  important  things,  which  had 
been  covered  with  the  dust  of  antiquity,  if  not  artfui* 
ly  concealed  by  the  too  zealous  advocates  for  particu- 
lar systems, 

"  Doctor  Chauncey  received  the  gospel  in  its  sim- 
plicity ;  and  as  he  believed  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
were  designed  for  the  benefit  of  people  in  common, 
and  even  people  of  the  weakest  capacities,  so  he 
const jintly  endeavoured  to  express  himself,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  be  easily  understood.  Such  was  his  love 
of  truth,  whenever  he  discovered  it,  and  such  the 
honest  independence  of  mind,  which  he  possessed  to 
a  great  degree,  that  he  frequently  advanced  senti- 
ments, which  did  not  comport  with  generally  received 
opinions:  he  was,  therefore,  subjected  to  those  tem- 
porary inconveniences,  which  always  attend  on  such 
as  cannot  fall  in  with  all  the  common  opinions.  He 
placed  the  firmest  confidence  in  the  grace  of  the  go$* 
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pd  mA  entertained  the  highest  expectations  from  the 
mediarorial  undertaking  of  Jesus  Christ. 

As  he  drew  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  and  found 
himself  unable  to  perform  the  public  duties  of  his 
office,  he  expressed  the  strongest  wishes  to  be  far- 
ther serviceable  to  mankind,  and,  therefore,  caused 
teveral  works  to  be  published,  ^hich  he  had  writtea 
many  years  before,  hoping  they  might  cast  light  oa 
aome  very  important  doctrines  of  Aie  christian  reli- 
gion." 

His  treatise  on  the  **  Benevolence  of  the  Deity,  * 
published  in  1784,  is  a  perfcrmance,  on  which  he 
bestowed  particular  attention.  The  design  of  it  is  to 
vindicate  the  divine  character,  by  proving,  that  all 
the  good,  suitable  to  such  a^  subject  as  this,  is  appa- 
rently the  tendency  of  nature  and  the  divine  adcninis« 
tration. 

Soon  after,  he  published  his  "  Five  dissertations  on 
the  fall  and  its  consequences;"  of  which  work,  the 
co-npilers  of  the  New  Annual  Register,  for  1785, 
say,  **  the  most  pleasing  feature  of  this  work  is  the 
author's  readiness  to  give  up  any  favourite  human 
explications  of  scripture,  which  seem  to  be  inconsis- 
tent with  its  plain  and  obvious  sense,  or,  which  are, 
in  any  degree,  derogatory  to  the  perfections  of  the 
Deity." 

The  most  laborious,  and  in  his  own  opinion,  the 
most  valuable  of  all  his  numerous  productions  is  a 
work,  entitled,  "  The  Salvation  of  all  Men,"  printed 
in  1785,  without  his  name.  This  work  was  begun 
early  in  life ;  often  revised,  and  completed  about 
thirty  years  before  its  publication.  It  underwent 
severe  examination  by  those,  whose  critical  and  the* 
ological  knowledge  qualified  them  to  judge  of  iu 
Many  esteemed  it,  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
Telfgious  world  ;  and  all  bestowed  their  encomiums 
on  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  the  author. 

Dr.  Chauncey  was  a  man  of  that  piety,  which  does 
not  sour  the  temper,  nor  give  a  gloomy  cast  to  the 
Vol.  I.  No.  8.  R  S 
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mind  ;  his  piety  was  the  offspring  of  superior  know« 
ledge^  constantly  envigorated  by  his  contemplation 
of  the  divine  character.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
he  appeared  to  those  who  were  near  him,  to  be  al- 
most wholly  engaged  in  devotional  exercises. 

That  he  was  kind  and  charitable  was  well  known 
to  the  children  of  distress.  •  Tkat  he  was  honest  and 
sincere,  all  who  knew  him  can  testify.  Dissimula- 
tion of  all  things  most  foreign  to  his  nature,  was  the 
object  of  his  severest  invective.  His  language  was 
remarkably  plain  and  pointed,  when  be  spake  ^amst 
fraud,  either  in  public  bodies  of  men  or  individuaVs.  • 
Paper  njoney,  tender  acts,  and  every  species  of  kna- 
very, were  always  spoken  of  by  him  with  peculiar 
poignancy  of  language,  both  in  his  public  discourses 
and  private  conversation.*  The  candid  knew  how  to 
excuse  his  vehemence,  because  they  justly  imputed  it 
to  a  principle  of  sterling  integrity. 

His  attachment  to  his  country  led  him  to  enter 
warmly  into  those  measures,  which  appeared  to  be 
founded  in  justice,  and  dictated  by  wisdom,  and  to 
condemn  with  severity,  those  which  he  thought  unjust, 
or  impolitic  ;  and  he  never  scrupled  to  tell  his  mind 
op  these  subjects,  in  any  company,  or  to  any  persons, 
however  high  in  office  or  authority. 

In  his  friendship,  Dr.  Chauncey  was  particularly 
sincere  and  faithful.  By  that  attention,  which  is  at 
all  times  grateful,  but  peculiarly  so  in  the  time  of  di&- 
tress,  he  rendered  himself  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  his 
flock.  The  widow  and  orphan  loved  him  as  their 
friend,  their  father,  their  prudent  councellor  and  ge« 
nerous  benefactor. 

His  diligent,  active  lite  was  extended  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  human  existence;  and  having  endured  much 
bodily  pain  and  weakness,  with  the  most  exemplaiy 
patience,  he  died  on  the  10th  of  Feb.  1787,  in  the 
83d  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  60th  of  his  ministry. 


CHESELDEN,  (William)  an  eminent  Enriish 
surgeon  and  anatomist,  was  bom  in  Leicestershire^ 
1688.  He  was  placed  about  1703,  under  Cowper, 
the  celebrated  anatomist,  in  whose  house  he  resided  5 
and  studied  surgery  under  Mr.  Feme,  head  surgeon 
of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  whom  he  afterwards  sue* 
ceeded.  In  1711,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  So  early  as  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
he  began  to.  read  lectures  on  anatomy,  and  these  he 
continued  for  twenty  years,  during  which  time,  ha 
obliged  the  world  witfh  many  curious  and  singular 
cases,  which  are  printed  in  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,** the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery, 
at  Paris,**  and  other  valuable  repositories.  In  1713, 
he  published  his  "  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,'* 
one  vol.  octavo  ;  and,  in  r723,  "  A  Treatise  on  the 
High  Operation  for  the  Stone.'*  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  his  profession,  who  contributed,  by  his 
writings,  to  raise  it  to  its  present  height.  In  the  be* 
ginning  of  1736,  he  was  thus  honourably  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Pope :  "  As  soon  as  I  had  sent  my  last  letter, 
I  received  a  most  kind  one  from  you,  expressing  great 
pain  for  my  late  illness,  at  Mr.  Cheselden's ;  1  won- 
dered a  little  at  your  quere,  who  Cheselden  was  ?  It 
shews,  that  the  truest  merit  does  not  travel  so  far,  any 
way,  as  on  the  wings  of  poetry ;  he  Is  the  onost  not- 
ed and  most  deserving  man,  in  the  whole  profession 
of  Chirurgery  ;  and  has  saved  the  lives  of  thousands, 
by  his  manner  of  cutting  for  the  stone." 

In  his  several  publications  on  anatomy,  he  never 
failed  to  introduce  select  cases  in  surgery ;  and,  to 
"  Le  Dran's  Operations  in  Surgery,"  which  he  pub- 
lished, in  1749,  he  annexed  twenty-one  useful  plates, 
and  a  variety  of  useful  remarks,  some  of  which  he 
made  so  early,  as  when  he  was  a  pupil  with  Mr. 
Feme.  Jn  1729,  he  was  elected  a  cx)rresponding 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris  ^ 
and  almost  on  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Surgery^  in  that  city,  in  1730,  had  the  honour  of 
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being  the  first  foreigner  associated  to  that  learned  bo* 
dy.  In  1728  he  immortalized  hiosself  by  giving  sight 
to  a  lad  near  fourteen  years  o!d>  who  had  been  totally 
blind  from  his  birth,  by  th^  closure  of  the  iris,  witb- 
out  the  least  opening  for  light  in  the  pupil ;  he  drew 
up  a  particular  account  of  the  whole  process,  and  the 
various  observations  made  by  tlie  patient,  after  be  had 
recovered  his  sight* 

His  fame  was  now  so  fully  established,  that  he  was 
esteemed  the  /irst  man  of  his  profession.  He  was 
elected  head  surgeon  of  St.  Thomas's  hospilrt^  and 
was  also  appointed  principal  surgeon  to  the  queen« 
Having  now  obtained  the  utmost  of  his  wishes  as  to 
fame  and  fortune,  he  sought  for  that  most  desirable  of 
blessin|;s,  a  life  of  tranquillity  ;  and  found  it,  1737,  m 
the  appointment  of  head  burgeon  to  Chelsea  hospital, 
which  he  held  till  his  death. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1751,  he  was  seized  with  a 
paralytic  stroke,  from  which^  to  appearance,  be  was 
perfectly  recovered :  when,  April  10th,  1752,  a  sud- 
den stroke  of  apoplexy  cut  him  ofT^  at  the  age  of  six- 
ty-four. He  was  intimate  with  Mr.  Pope,  by  whom 
he  is  often  mentioned  with  honour,  as  well  as  affec^ 
tion. 

CHESTERFIELD,  (Philip,  Earl  of)  Sec 
Stamhope. 

CHEYNE,  (George)  a  physician  of  great  learn* - 
ingand  abilities,  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  1671,  and 
was  educated  under  the  great  Dr,  Pitcaim.  He  pass- 
ed his  youth  in  study  and  with  great  temperance  ;  but, 
coming  to  Lx^ndon,  when  about  thirty,  and  finding 
the  bottle  companions  and  free^ivers  to  be  the  roost 
easy  of  access,  he  changed,  on  a  sudden,  his  former 
manner  of  living,  in  order  to  force  a  trade,  having 
observed  this  method  to  duccecd  witb  some  others. 
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The  consequence  was,  that  he  grew  daily  in  bulk, 
and  in  intimacy  with  his  gay  acquaintance,  swelling 
to  such  an  enormous  size,  that  he  exceeded  thirty  two 
stone  weight.  Upon  stef>ping  into  his  chariot  quick- 
ly, or  making  the  most  triflWig  effort,  his  face  turned 
black,  and  he  was  ready  to  fnint  tV>r  want  of  breath. 
He  was  not  able  to  walk  up  above  one  pair  of  stairs, 
at  a  time,  without  extreme  difficulty.  He  laboured, 
likewise,  under  a  nervous  and  scoibutic  disorder,  to 
the  most  violetit  degree  :  in  short,  hte  life  became  an 
intolerable  burthen. 

In  this  deplorable  condition,  after  having  tried  all 
the  power  of  medicine,  in  vain,  he  resolve^,  at  last, 
to  use  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  which  removed  his 
complaint.  His  size  was  reduced  to  almost  one  third ; 
be  recovered  bis  strength,  activity  and  cheerfulness, 
with  the  free  and  perfect  use  of  his  faculties  ;  and,  by 
a  regular  observance  of  his  regimen,  he  readied  a 
mature  period,  for  he  died  at  Bath,  in  his  seventy-se* 
eond  year. 

He  was  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians,  at 
Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  wrote  se- 
veral treatises,  which  were  well  received,  particular- 
ly, "  An  essay  on  health  and  long  life ;"  "  An  essay 
of  the  true  nature  and  due  method  of  treating  the 
gout  ;'*  **  A  new  theory  of  acute  and  slow  fevers,'" 
•*  Philosophical  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion," "  The  English  malady,  or  a  treatise  of  nerv- 
ous diseases  of  all  kinds,  &c/' 

In  short.  Dr.  Cheyne  had  great  reputation,  in  his 
own  time,  both  as  a  practitioner  and  as  a  writer  ;  and 
most  of  his  pieces  passed'  through  several  editions* 
He  is  to  be  ranked  amongst  those  physicians,  who 
have  accounted  for  the  operation  of  medicines,  and 
the  morbid  alterations  which  take  place  ia  the  human 
body,  upon  mechanical  principles.  A  spirit  of  piety 
and  of  benevolence,  and  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  inter- 
ests of  virtue,  are  predominant,  througliout  his  writi- 
ings.    An  amiable  candour  and  ingenuousness  are  af- 
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SO  discernible,  which  led  him  to  retract,  with  readi- 
ness, whatever  appeared  to  him  to  be  censurable 
in  what  he  had  formerly  advanced.  Some  of  the  meta^ 
physical  notions,  which  he  has  introduced  into  his 
books,  may,  perhaps,  justly  be  thought  fanciful  and 
ill-grounded  ;  but  there  is  an  agreeable  vivacity  in  his 
productions,  and,  in  general,  great  perspicuity. 

CHURCHILL,  (Charles)  a  celebrated  J&iglish 
satyrist,  the  son  of  Mr.  Charles  Churchill,  twate, 
was  born  in  London,  1731.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  school,  and  received  some  applause  for 
his  abilities,  from  his  tutors  in  that  famous  seminaTj. 
His  capacity,  however,  was  greater  than  his  applica* 
tion,  so  that  he  acquired  the  character  of  a  boy,  who 
could  do  well,  if  he  were  willing.  As  the  slightest 
accounts  of  persons  so  noted  are  agreeable,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  having  one  day  got  an 
exercise  to  make,  and  from  idleness  or  inattention 
leaving  failed  to  bring  it  at  the  time  appointed,  his 
master  thought  proper  to  chastise  him  with  some  se- 
verity, and  even  reproadied  his  stupidity.  WhaJ  the 
fear  of  stripes  could  not  effect,  the  fear  of  shame 
soon  produced,  and  he  brought  his  exercise  the  next 
day,  finished,  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  received  the 
public  thanks  of  all  the  masters.  Still,  however,  his 
skill,  in  the  learned  languages,  was  but  slow,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  he  was  refused  admission  into 
the  university  of  Oxford,  whither  his  father  had  sent 
him  to  complete  his  education ;  and  probably  this 
might  have  given  occasion  to  the  frequent  invectives 
we  find  in  his  works  against  that  most  celebrated  se* 
minary. 

Upon  his  return  from  Oxford,  he  again  applied  to 
his  studies  in  Westminster  school,  where,  at  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  a 
young  lady,  to  whom  he  was  married.    At  the  usual 
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age  of  going  into  orders^  he  was  ordained  by  the  bi- 
shop of  London,  and  obtained  a  small  curacy  in 
Wales.  Happy  had  it  been  for  him  had  he  continued 
there  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  piety,  peace  and  simplici- 
ty of  manners.  He  was  beloved  and  esteemed  by 
his  parishioners;  and^  though  his  sermons  were 
rather  above  the  level  of  his  audience,  they  were 
commended  and  followed;  but,  tndeavouring  to  aid 
his  scanty  6nances,  by  keeping  a  cyder  cellar,  it  in- 
volved him  in  difficulties,  which  obliged  him  to  leave 
Wales  and  come  to  London. 

His  father  dying  soon  after,  he  stept  into  the 
church  where  he  had  officiated,  and  in  order  to  im« 
prove  his  income,  which  only  produced  444  dollars 
per  annum,  he  undertook  to  teach  young  ladies  tn  read 
and  write  at  a  boarding-school,  where  he  behaved 
with  that  decency  and  decorum,  which  became  his 
profession.  His  method  of  living,  however,  bearing 
no  proportion  to  his  income,  he  contracted  several 
debts,  which  not  being  able  to  pay,  a  jail,  the  terror 
of  indigent  genius,  seemed  ready  to  complete  his  mis- 
fortunes :  but  from  this  state  of  wretchedness,  he  was 
j-elieved  by  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  father  of 
the  poet  of  that  name,  and  second  master  of  West* 
minster  school.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  son^ 
6oon  after  publishing  his  much  applauded  poem,  call* 
cd  "  Tlie  Actor,"  Churchill  followed  the  example 
and  wrote  the  "  Rosciad."  It  first  came  out  without 
the  name  of  the  author;  but  the  justness  of  its  re- 
marks, and  particularly  the  severity  of  the  satire  great- 
ly exciting  the  public  curiosity,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  prefixing  his  name  to  the'second  edition.  His  next 
performance  was  **  An  Apology  to  the  Critical  Re- 
viewers," a  performance  much  applaudeit  also,  and 
equally  satirical  with  the  former. 

But  whilst  his  writings  delighted  the  town,  his  ac- 
tions disgusted  it.  He  now  quitted  his  wife,  and  re- 
signing all  clerical  functions,  commenced  a  complete 
man  ^  the  timn,  got  drunk,  frequented  stews,   and^ 
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giddy  with  false  applause*  thought  his  talents  a  suffi* 
cient  apology  for  all  his  follies.  In  some  measure,  to 
palliate  the  absurdity  of  his  conduct,  he  now  under* 
took  a  poem  called  "  Nigh^,"  written  upon  a  general 
subject  indeed,  but  upop  false  principles  ;  namely, 
that  whatever  our  follies  are,  we  should  never  attempt 
to  conceal  them.  Hw  next  piiblicatton  was  entitled 
«  The  Ghost."  D/.  Johnson,  the  author  of  «  The 
Rambler"  had,  it  seems,  spoken  lightly  of  Churchill's 
productions  :  apd,  in  order  to  be  revenged  of  ihe  Doc- 
tor, he,  in  this  poem,  has  described  him  under  tht  cha- 
racter of  Pamposo,  and  the  satire  is  allowed  to  have 
mc*rit.  Tfic  two  last  poems,  however,  had  not  the 
rapid  s^^e  the  author  expected  ;  but  his  "  Prophecy 
of  FaWiine"  soon  made  amends  for  the  late  paroxvsrti 
in  bis  fame.  In  this  piece,  he' exerted  his  viru /en t 
pen  against  the  whole  Scottish  nation,  adopting 
the  prejudices  of  the  mob.  and  dignifying  scurrility 
by  the  aid  of  a  poetic  i^na^ination. 

He  afterwards  published  his  **  Epistle  to  Hogarth," 
« Gotham,"  **  Independence,"  "The  Times^"  &c. 
in  all  which  there  are  things  great  and  shining  ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  they  seem  written  without  pains,  by 
a  man,  who  desired  to  avail  himself  of  the  public  cu* 
riosity  in  his  favour. 

In  October,  1764,  he  went  over  to  Boulogne,  on 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  where  he  was  attacked  by  a 
milliary  fever,  which  carried  him  off,  on  the  5th  No» 
vember  following.  After  his  death  his  poems  were 
collected  and  printed  together,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
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